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PREFACE 


The necessity of an up-to-date text-book on the science of 
public finance for the use of colleges and univsrsities has been 
generally recognised. 

Since the outbreak of the Great War, n^rly a decaSe ago, 
great changes have taken place in the domain of the science. 
These changes have notably affected the views held regarding 
the ca nons of expendit ure ; the burden and distribution of taxa" 
tion ; tax able cap acity ; expenditure.. from* capital and from 
revenue ; the means of repayment._Q£_.public debts, including 
such schemes as a capital levy. Many of the principles con-* 
nectod with these hg,ve received new importance in theory and 
practice. The years that have passed have been pregnsjut 
with grave issues and overshadowed by financial trials enough 
to daunt the bravest heart. But,* througliout, the British 
- l^mpiie has shown initiative and strength, and has remained un- 
wavering *in its devotion to the ideals of sound public finance. 
The object of this work is to set out and to illirstratb in the light 
of these recent changes the principles of public finance. Some 
countries have had to revise their ideas, others even their con- 
stitutions. India, for example, in 1919 was given a new epnstitu- 
tion, but public finance, F^eral and»Pi’oviucial, seems to have 
received at the hands of the framers of the constitution not quite 
the treatment that so important an issue deserved. There are 
in India sources of revenue untouched, for example* inheritance 
taxes and the taxation of ag ricuhural inco mes. 

Another inducement to nnBertake the work has been the 
desire to contribute something to the development of post- War 
financial rectitude at a time when corrntiies are examining their 
financial systems, either from the point of view of economy and 
retrenchment, or from that of the real burden of taxation. The, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer annomiccd in March last 
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the formatian of a strong Committee under Lord Colwyn “ to 
consider and report on tFe National Debt and the incrdenct; of 
.exiatii^ taxation, #vith special reference to their effect on 
trade, industry, emplflyinent, and national credit M India, 
too, a similar inqui ry ha s been set on foot ; 

, “ (1) To examine the manner in w hich the burden of taxation 
is disti^buted between the different classes of the population, 

(2) -to, consider whether the whole scheme of taxation. Central, 
Provincial, and Local, is equitable and in a ccorda nce with 
economic principles, and if not, in what respects it is defective, 

(3) to report on* the suita bility of al ternate sources of taxation, 

(4) to ^dvise as to. the ma chine ry required for the imposition, 
assessment, and collection of taxes old and new, (5) to prepare 
rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals, and (6) 
to include in the inquiry consideration of the Land Revenue only 
so far as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of the existing 
conditions 

These are ^ut two examples. The necessity of putting one’s 
house in ord er is e .vervwliera.seen. It is hoped that this volume, 
including the many statistical tables, will l^e of some utility m 
such investigations. 

It need hardly be stated that, as in my work on Indian Finance 
and Banking, the book is in no sense an official })ublicatiou. The 
vie,wa expressed in the volume are my own personal ones, and 
for those neither the Government of India, nor the Government 
of Bombay can be regarded as hi any way responsible. One of 
the main aims has been to set out facts, and special care has been 
bestowed on the statistical data. 

The-book has, perhaps, been rather long on the stocks. It 
has not been written during what come people are pleased to ' 
regard as the ample leisure of official life, for,!!! India, the luxury 
•of an eight-hour day, swefitfined-by-golden-moments-sl-lettered 
^se', 'isalmost non-existent, at any rate to the official at head- 
quarters. ^ ji ' 

G. 'FINDLAY SHIRRAS. *’ 


Bombay, August 1924. 
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ADDENDA 


1. The Fundamental Peinoiples op Taxation 
(Chaps. XIII. and XIV.) ^ 

The question is not infrequently asked — Is the taxation 
system of this or that country satisfactory? Chapter XIV. on, 
the Canons of Taxation null assist in answering this x[uest\on. 
The various factors which go to make up a good tax system 
sliould 1)0 weighed carefully. Secretary Andrew W. Mellon 'of 
the United States Treasury has recently put it thus : “ The 
problem of the Government is to fix rates which will bring in a 
inaxiraura' amount of revenue to the Treasury and at the saine 
time bear not too heavily on the taxpayer or on business enter- 
prises. A sound tax poh^ must take into consideration three 
factors.© It must’^duce sufficient revenue for the Government ; 
>it must lessen, so far m possible, the burden of taxation on those 
least able to bear it ;^nd it must alap •remove those influences 
which might retard the continued steady development of business 
and industry on which, in the last analysis, so much of our 
prosperity depends. Furthermore, a permanent 'tax system 
should be designed not merely for one or two years nor for the 
effect it may have on any giverd class of taxpayers, bu|; should 
be worked out with regard to conditions over a long period and 
with a view to its ultimate effect on the prosperity of the country 
as a whole.” {Taxation : The People’s Business ; Macmillan, 
1924.) Secretary Mellon is of course emphasising certain of the^ 
Smithiap. canons. 
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2. Railway Finance (Cliap. XXX.) 

At^tFe ea^ a>I September 1924, the Indian Legislative A;;senibly 
agreed to the separation of the Railway Budget from the ordinary 
o?,general Budget of the Government of India. The Government 
is Ao receive the interest on the capital which it has invested in 
the railways, with the exception of the purely .strategic ]ine,H, 
together mth a fixed annual dividend of one. per cent and a share 
of any siuplus profits. The dividend is of cour.se an accruing 
charge. If not paid in one year owing to temporary causes it 
must be paid in a following year. Government will be able to 
budget for a fixed sum from railways, and the railways will have 
a freer hand in disposing of the balance after meeting the 
statutory charges. 


3. RraLWAY Finance (Cha,p. XXX.) 

The German Railways have been transferred to a German 
"Company (the Reichseisenbahn Gesellschaft) with a nominal 
capital of £1,300,000,000. It is the largest' Railway Company in 
the world. The Government is a largo sliareholdor holding 
£650 millions of fully ppid ordinary shares {vide Sir William 
Acworth’s articles, “ Railways in Pledge,” Times, 19th and 20th 
September 1924). 
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THE SCOPE AND METHODS gP THE SCMENOE 

1. Op tke many di£S.cult questions confronting public autliorities 
none is more impoxtant than that of finance, because, unhke the 
others, it is a continuing question. Governments, indeed, are 
nowadays judged in the long run by their record in the manage- 
ment of the country’s finances. The Grealfc War was largely 
responsible for this. It quickened men’s thinking in many ways, 
especially in regard to public finance ; it made us recognise 
matters as of real urgency which had passed for being marely 
speculative ; it placed many standing questions of policy in a 
wholly new light. It has enlarged the subject matter of the 
science of finance and laid a greater emphasis than in pre-War 
^ays on one or two branches of the subject, notably in regard to 
expenditfire, taxation, and debt. We shall attempt in a brief 
and business-like way to deal with the principles of Jlublic finance, 
or as we shall call the subject matter of our study the science 
of public finance, which may be said to be concerned with the 
' manner in which public authorities obtain their inegme and 
spend it. By public authorities are-meant mainly Central or 
Eederal Governmehts and Provincial or State Governments. 
It includes also local authorities such as municipalities, dis- 
trict boards, and councils. The science of public finance is 
the equivalent of what Gernians call “ Einanzwissenschaft ”, 
the knowledge or science -of finance. The French -use the 
convenient expression “ science des finances ” and the Italians 
similarly “ scienza delle finanze ”. The specialised use of the 
terhi in the sense of the management of public expenditiue and 
public income first came into use in France in the sixteentlj, 
century and spread to other countries, l^he French have 

■6 
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reservecf plural form, “ les finances ”, for this application, 
while the singular denotes business activities in jnonetary 
affairs, ‘“e. <7. “ la haute finance The main divisions of the study 
are : (1) public expenditure — public authorities musf incur 
expenditure to carry on their business ; (2) public revenue or 
incqme, because to meet this expenditure public authorities must 
have revenue or income ; (3) public debts, because if revenue 
does not sufllce to meet expenditure, borrowing has to be resorted 
to in order to make both ends meet ; and (4) financial adminis- 
tration, which since the War has assumed a new importance. 
This last branch of the subject includes the details connected 
with (Ij the framing of budgets, and (2) audit, audit being the 
check on the realisation of revenue 3gain,st the demand, and 
the check on expenditure in accordance with prescribed rules. 
Financial administration also includes the financial work of the 
legislature. The right of voting supplies and controlling expendi- 
ture — the power of the purse — ^is different in different adminis- 
trationd, but the methods followed have a large effect on the 
efficient or inefficient worldng of a country’s finances. It is 
necessary "for the legislatiue to keep an eya over its steward, if 
the executive is the steward of the general public, in order to 
avoid inefficiency and waste. 

2. In the preceding paragraph we have referred to the effect 
of the War on public finance. The War was a great toaohoi;. 
During War time financial control was inevitably relaxed and 
the administration of finance departments the world over was 
marked by a certain lack of grip and strength, especially in 
regard to the control of expenditure. "'Things had to be done, 
;and done quickly. Formulae and conventions had to be brushed 
aside and difficulties dealt with in' hearty sword-and-buclder 
style. 'As a result of this there have been'' developments and 
adjustments in theory and practice in public finance that have 
made treatis'es of pre-War years somewhat out of date. It was 
clear that the subject matter of qur study was no longer confined 
to what*Colbeit (1619-1683), the'' French financier, called “ the 
.mrt of so, plucldng the goose as to secure the largest amount of 
I leathers with the least amount of squealing”. The saying of 
Cicero that “ silent leges inter arma ” did not quite appl/ to 
ipublio finance, as so much was achieved in these years. More- 
over, the growing, field of State activity and increased coascious- 
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ness of -<^0 spirit of nationality made a wider outloqjc inevitable.’ 
The Briush Parliament raised the question of retrenchment in 
pubhc^ expenditure in 1921, and the Geddes Pommitt^e was 
appointed. Similar action was taken in* India in 1922 by the 
appointment of the Inohcape Committee after the Legislative 
Assembly had discussed the question and recommended , the 
appointment of the Committee. The necessity for providing for 
the repayment of debt has also increased the importance of that 
part of the subject known as taxable capacity. The work of 
Sir Josiah Stamp, for example, in this respect, is well known. 
In various countries since the War tire legislature has shown a 
desire to impress on the executive the necessity of loojdng on 
the system of taxation as a systematic whole, and of examining, 
the distribution of taxation and the principles on which it was 
based. An example of this may be found in the remarks of 
Mr. Ginwala, in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 6th of 
March 1923, when he said ; “ What takes place in the office of 
the Honourable the Finance Member every year when he 'prepares 
the revenue side of the Budget I can well imagine. He sits in 
his chair. He has 'got three men generally with him. On his 
right is perhaps Mr. Cook, on his left is Mr. Ayyar, and in fiont 
of him Mr. Sim. Then he asks, ‘ How much do these people 
require 1 ’ They say, ‘ Oh, this year they want 80 crores ^ of 
Rupees only from taxation ’. ‘Is that so ? What did they have 
last year ? ’ ‘64 crores.’ ‘Very well. Give me a copy of the 
Tariff Act, a copy of the Income Tax Act, and a copy of the 
Opium and the Salt Acts and a blue pencil.’ He takes the blue 
pencil in his hands and says, ‘ Here, 11 per cent on this. No. 
I will put 15 per cent. That will give^us 2 crores. Is. that not 
so, Mr. Cook 1 ’ ‘ Yes, approximately that.’ Mr. Sim then 

says, ‘ Income Tax has been rather sterile these last few years. 
We will try a little super tax on something,’ and he adds on 
something to the super tax. Then he goes through the Opium 
and Salt Acts, and the same j;jrocess goes on until he thinks he 
has seemed the additional Sixteen crores. I submit that this is 
not the way in which, any longer, the Indian Budget ought to 
be prepared. Every country in the world has, at definite 
periods, undertaken an examination of the taxation of the 
country with reference to the taxable capacity of the peopli*. 

^ 1 ororo = 10 millions =£666,660.'' 
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"They have got figures and they study all the conditions witli 
reference to the requirements of the country. 1 maiu'lain that 
though ^he Finance Department claims to know everything, 
they have got no data upon which they can determine the 
taxation with reference to the taxable capacity of the people. 
There, I submit, is the orthodoxy of the Budget.” ^ 

3. The relation of the science of public finance (or, as some 
writers prefer to call it, the science of finance) to the science 
of economics and to statistics has been frequently discussed, 
especially by German writers. It cannot be too often empliasised 
that public finffnce is paj>t of the science of economics. Our 
subject presumes a knowledge of other branches of the subject 
^of economics, especially with the theory of money and credit 
,and also baifidng. Adam Smith, the father of the science of 
economics, in Book V. of The Wealth of Nations, deals with 
(1) “ the expenses of the Sovereign or Commonwealth ” ; (2) 
“ the som-ces of the general or public revenue of the society ” ; 
and (3)*'“ publico debts ”. It is, therefore, not qiute correct to 
say wnth Baatabk that “ an acquaintance with economic science 
is, it may be said, an indispensable part of tfhe equipment of tlio 
student of finance or with Adams, that “ a sound policy of 
, public finance must rest uyon a thorough knowledge of political 
economy Public finance, or, as we now call it, the scienco 
of finance, has also an intimate relation with statistics. ThA 
groundwork is to a large degree based on full and 'accurate 
(.statistics. H was sometimes said that the English were the first 
.to discover the secret that the War would be won, especially in 

1 Zegi^ative Assembly Debales, vol. iii. No. 49 (Govcrninoiit Priuting, 
India, CalouUa), p. 2981. [Ctompare also the Resolution in Iho C'oiin(.'il of 
State on the 23x'd July 1923 hy the Honourable Sir Manakjee Dndabhoy, which 
reads as follows : “ That an inquiry be made into theVhole system of laxa- 
tion in India with a view to its thorough revision on an eoonomie, equitable 
and soientiflo b^ais with special regard to the taxable capacity of the people 
The Executive Counod of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
has addi’essed the British Prime Minister urging the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to review the whole questiSn of national and local taxation with 
special reference to the cost of ooUeotion of various forms of taxation iho line 
of demaroation between national and local taxation, and the rolativo onutribu- 
tion to the national income of productive industries (the 'Times, 11/7/1023)1 
According to the Times correspondent at Kingston, the Govormnout of 
Jammoa are matog similar inquiries. A special Comniissionor from 1-ondon 
was to arrive m September 1923 to inquire into those flnnnoial problems 

« Pvblie Pmance (London j Maomdlan & Co.). 3rd edition, p. 10 
TU Soience of Miance (New York : Henry Holt & Co. ), p, r>. '' 
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regard food control and sliipping, by statistics.* Tiie same 
miglit be said in regard to finance although, perhaps, to a less 
degree,,^ Many of the conclusions or principles, in si^ccbeding^ 
chapters are based on the tables published''in the appendices. It 
is not possible to cover all the details set out in these tables and 
in the " Civil Estimates ” and similar financial publications. ,Tlo 
do so would involve (in the text) a mass of statistics thal! would 
terrify and bewilder the inquirer and distract the reader from 
the broad facts that have to be understood. As the first and 
greatest of India’s Finance Ministers ^ puts it : Finance is not 
mere arithmetic ; finance is a grea* policy. 'Without soruid ; 
finance no sound government is possible ; without sound govern-f 
ment no sound finance is possible The science of pubhc finance[ 
should always be a great policy.’ It is wider than the science oil 
statistics (in its earher days known as pohtical ariuhmetic 2), but‘‘ 
it could not do without statistics as, for example, in budgets or 
in estimating the distribution of taxation among the various 
classes in a state. Modern financial administration depends 
greatly on full and accurate statistics. The “ Budget Estimates ” 
followed by “ accounts ” or final figures in India are a case in 
point. 

4. The question is sometimes asked as to the method to be 
followed in dealing with the subject matter of our study. The 
^?nswer is^simple. In other branches of Economics induction and 
deduction are complementary ; they go hand in hand. They 
are, as Sohmoller would say, “ both needed for scientific thought 
as the right and left foot are both needed for walking The 
inductive method is the method required for ascertaining, for 
example, important financial facts, and it is the method lay which 

^ Eight Honourably James Wilson (1805-18G0), fatber-in-law of Walter 
Bagehot; editor of the Economist (1843-1869); Financial Secretary to the 
Treasnry in the Aberdeen Coalition Ministry until March 1866 ; 1859, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade until appointed Finance Momker ot the 
Council of the Govornor-Ganeral, India, the first to hold this appointment. 
Hi.s xiredominating power, according to Bagehot, was his business-imagination. 

Vida Sir William Potty’s (l((^3»l687) Discourse on. Political Aiithmetich 
and Essays on Political Arithmeliok ; also Davonant’s Political Arithmeliok. 

“ By political aritbmetioli; ”, says Davonant, “ we moan tbo art of reasoning 
by figures upon tbings relating to Government. . . . The art itself is un- 
doubtedly very ancient ; but the application of it to the particular objects 
of trade and revenue is wlint Sir William Potty began. ... He first gave it 
that name, and lirougbt it into rules and methods ” (Davenant, Political 
Arithmetick, Works, i. 128, 129). ' 

® Sohmoller in thoartioloon “ Volks wh’tsohafl" in Coiv:ad’ a Eaniwdrterbucli. 
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tlie premses of the deductive method are secured and the results 
verified. The deductive method, on the other hand, is also 
^of utility, as, for example, in regard to the ultimate cijects of 
public expenditure aM the incidence of taxation. Premises 
are selected, consequences deduced, and these consequences are 
verified by comparison with what is observed to occur. If, 
then, ifye assume that induction and deduction between them 
exhaust all the methods by which financial truths arc ascertained, 
we may say that a combination of both methods is required in 
the study of public finance. Marshall well summarises the 
position when he says : ‘A The function, then, of analysis and 
deduction in economics is not to forge a few long chains of 
.reasoning, but to forge rightly many short chains and single 
connecting links. This, however, is no trivial task. If the 
economist reasons rapidly and with a light heart, he is apt to 
make bad connections at every turn of his work. Ho needs to 
make careful use of analysis and deduction, because only by 
their aid can he select the right facts, group them rightly, and 
make them serviceable for suggestions in tliought and guidance 
in practice ; and because, as surely as every" deduction must rest 
on.the basis of inductions, so surely does every inductive process 
involve and include analysis and deduction. Or, to put the same 
thing in another way, the explanation of the past and the pre- 
diction of the future are not different operations, but the sauiV 
worked ia opposite directions, the one from cfl'ect to cause, the 
other from cause to effect. As Schmoller well says, to obtain 
‘ a knowledge of individual causes we need induction ; the 
final conclusion of which is indeed nothing but the inversion of 
the syllogism which is employed in deduction ? . . . Induction 
and deduction rest on the 'same tendencies, the same beliefs, the 
same needs of our reason.”.^, 

6. It will be convenient to summarise the scope of the 
chapters that follow. After a brief account of modern financial 
theory (Chapter II.), the snbjecit^ of public expenditure is dis- 
cussed wltb its many problems, molflding the canons of financial 
propriety as applied to expenditure. It is unfortunate that 
hitherto the system of expenditure has not been analysed iir such 
detail as it merited, since good finance consists as much in the 

" 1 fyiiusiplea of Mconomica, by Marshall (London : Maomillan & Go,, lOlfl), 
Appendix 0, p, 773. r " 
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speiidmg(^s in the collecting of revenue, and the guiding principle 
of financiid policy is to avoid extremes. The system of expendi- 
ture ou^ht to be viewed as a whole and an adjudication ^oiade on, 
conflicting claims (Book II.). Next in order comes the nature 
o£ public revenue with the treatment of such subjects as t]je 
characteristics of a good revenue system, the measurement of 
taxable capacity, the distribution of taxation, and its cost and 
incidence. The various taxes, central or federal, provincial\)r 
State, and those of a purely local nature, are examined from 
the point of view of the well-recognised principles that the burden 
of and the relief from taxation should be spread oVer the greatest 
possible number of p)eople in proportion to their capacity to pay. 
The need in some countries, as in India, of increased revenue for 
nation-building activities, such as primary education, is discussed 
with special reference to new sources of taxation for Provincial 
or State Governments, and also as in the case of inheritance 
taxes for Central or Federal Governments. The line of demarca- 
tion between Central or Federal, Provincial or St^ite, anS local 
taxation is also discussed (Book TIL). The burden of ijebt, the 
central problem of pttblic finance for years to come, is referred 
to in Book IV. The service of the Enghsh public debt, for 
example, requires double as much as t^e total pre-War Budget, 
and nearly one half of the post-War expenditure in 1923. The 
fliliik of the problem can only be turned by a systematic and 
careful policy of tackling the tremendous problem^ of internal 
and external debt. In Great Britain this has already been 
begun, as it has, too, in some other soundly financed States. At 
the time of the Armistice the floating debt of Great Britain was 
£1600 millions sterling, but by the middje of 1923 this had been 
reduced to £800 millions, .£449 millidhs having been paid off 
since 1920, with the result that the country was rid of all its 
foreign debts except those due to America. AU^ obligatory 
repayments of debt should be met out of revenue, and any surplus 
remaining should be divided between debt redemption and (to a 
less extent) romis.sion of taxation. ^ Governments must remember 
that borrowing is not a short cut to prosperity, and a policy of 
borrowing must be resisted, except for what can reasonably be 
regarded as productive expenditure.'' The arguments in favour 
of a steady reduction of debt, even at the cost of heavy sacrifice, ' 
are ecoilomically and socially unanswerable. » The last book 
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(Book V.) 'deals with budgets, audit, and the liuanci^l work of 
the legislature in countries in various stages of self-government, 
such. as'Indi/if the seF-governiug Dominions, and Grealv Britain. 
Nothing makes for greater inefficiency in any country than a 
Budget which refuses to balance. Credit cannot be inaiutained - 
unless the Budget is balanced and unless some provision is 
made for the redemption of debt. 

* Finally, there are charts, and a collection of statistical 
tables containing the detailed data referred to in the text. 
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T.HB DEVEIOPMEN T OF mOERN JINAITOUI. ’THEORy 


(|^ In the widest sense of tlie term, modem financial theory may 
be said to have bad its birth in the second half of the eighteenth 
centmy. Almost from its very beginning it was international in 
character, and this for three reasons. In the ^first place, it was 
the custom for men of cultine to travel. Adam Smith, for 
example, resigned his chair of Moral Philosophy in tlje University 
of Glasgow in 1763 to become travelHng, tutor to thQ young 
Duke of Buccleuch, ''and visited Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Montpellier, and Geneva. Nearly a year was spent in Paris and 
eighteen months in Toulouse. Hume^ Adam Smith’s great 
friend, after a twelve months’ tutorship of Lord Annandale, 
■vnifited in }746, as Secretary to General St. Clair, the Courts of 
Vienna and Turin. In 1763 he accompanied Lord |Iertford to 
, Paris, .and there met the future kings, Louis XVI. and Louis 
XVIII. Sir James Steuart, on the completion of his education 
in Edinburgh, went abroad according to custom, and travelled 
for years in the Netherlands, France,, Spain, and Itsfly. A 
second reason for the cosmopolitan 'complexion of modern 
financial theory is the frequency with which books were trans- 
lated into foreign languages. The WeaMi of Natioris, between 
its date of publication in 1776 and 1802, when the weU-lcnown 
Gamier translation was publisl^Qd in Paris, was translated at 
least on five occasions into French. Between 1776 and 1861 
there wore six Gorman translations of the same work. Thirdly, 
the introduction of now taxes into a country’s fiscal system 
requires a thorough examination of the working of these taxes 
elsewhere, often imder different conditions. Before one is able 
to say whether a real and personal property tax is suitable as 
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a provincial source ol revenue in India a detaile(^i study of 
Amejrioan and also Swiss experience would be required. The 
econoiwist, i,\i' short, in the domain of public finance, ha^.to draw 
his facts from a wider field than that of the country in which he 
J,ives. 

(' 2 ) The commencement of modern financial theory date.s from 
the publication of The Wealth of Nations in 177G. For over a 
(Juarter of a century before that date there were si/jfns of the 
coming change. In 1718 one of the ablest thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, Montesquieu (1089-1755), published his 
Spirit of Laws (L’EspriVdes his), the thirteenth book of wliich 
deals with taxation. Adam Smith and his Scotch contem- 
poraries, we Imow, studied Montesquieu with nothing short of 
veneration. He is the “ Mr. Montesquieu ” we meet with in 
The Wealth of Naliotis. He propounds the advantages of pro- 
gressive taxation,and the direct taxation of individuals after the 
satisfaction of their ordinary wants and not in proportion to 
their wealth, Montesquieu’s methodology must have appealed 
to Adam Smith. In 1752 ap])carcd two essays, one on taxes 
and the other on credit, in Political Disedurses, by David Ilumo 
('1711-1776). Hume’s contribution to financial theory is of 
interest and value beoapse he belongs to a transition vstage when, 
economics had grown out of political philosophy but had not 
yet become a soieneq. Pie denied the Physiocratic dpotrine tVat 
all taxes ultimately fell upon the land, and believed those taxes 
to be best which are levied on consumption, especially those of 
luxuries, because they are least felt. In 1767 appeared Sir James 
Steuart’s Principles of Political Economy, in which public credit ^ 
and taxes ^ were separately discussed. A little unattractive in 
style and unsound in regard to the teacl^ng of the moderate 
mercantilists, it fell, especially after the publication of The Wealth 
of Nations^ almost into neglect. It is not even referred to nor 
quoted in The Wealth of Nations. “ I have the same opinion of 
Sir James Steuart’s book that-you have ”, says Adam Smith in 
a letter to Pulteney (1772). “Without once mentioning it,T 
flatter myself that any false principle in it will meet with a clear 
and distinct confutation in mine.” Many German writers^ have 
■estimated the work of Steuart exceedingly highly, and wo may 
safely hold with Koscher that he was “ a great economist ” who 
Book 'IV. Part 4. a y( 
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was tinduE overshadowed by Adam Smith, and esj^cial-ly by 
the latter’s clear exposition. Steuart had good ideas on taxes, 
as is shown in the concluding book of his Principle's. ^ His other 
writings, such as The Principles of Money Applied to the Present 
State of the Coin of Bengal (1772), are mainly concerned witli^ 
money and, therefore, outside the scope of this work. 

(3) The economists or the Physiocrates ^ held tenets which 
would not be accepted by writers on the science of publl^fmancje 
to-day, but in the words of Adam Smith,® “ it would not, surely, 
be worth while to examine at great length the errors of a system 
which never has done, and probably nwer will dc5, any harm in 
any part of the world ”. The treatment by this school of the 
incidence of taxation and the anatysis of pubhc revenue are of 
importance if only from the effect which was produced on Adam 
Smith and his contemporaries. Agriculture alone of all in- 
dustries produces, according to the Physiocrates, more than the 
total sums advanced- — ^the surplus being the produit net, at the 
expense of which all other industries exist. It is_^this '^oduit 
net which supports all the weight of taxation. They believed in 
the superiority of the single tax on the produit net or net product 
of land — the impdt unique — while admitting the temporary use 
of other taxes. The beat known are Quesnay (1694-1774), 
Gournay (1712-1759), the elder Mirabealu (1716-1789), Du Pont 
dy Nemours (1739-1817), and the statesman Turgot (1727- 
1781). ^Quesnay was held in high esteem on account of his 
brilliant intellect and high character. It was only his death 
that prevented Adam Smith from dedicating to him The Wealth 
of Nations, and liis fame as an economist was equal to that 
attained some years later by Adam^Smith.^ His Tableau 
iconomique (1768) is quoted ?n The Wetdih of Nations as one of 
the three great inventions that have contributed most to the 
stabihty of pohtical societies, the other two being those of 
writing and money. Several of his maxims and his Second 
probleme economique refer to finance. Turgot,® in numerous 

^ A name invontod by Du Pont de Nemours for liis friends and liimsolf. 
In 1790 be first employed the word “ physioorate ”. It was taken from the 
title of a collootion of the works of Quesnay, published by Du Pont in 17G7, 
Physiocratie ou Gonstilulion naturdle, du gmivernement h phis avantagmx m 
genre hnmain. 

“ Wcalllt of Nations, Book IV. eliaptor ix. p. 161. 

0 Turgeft, OSuvres de M. Turgot, ministre d'etat (Pui'm: 1811), 9 vols. 
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financial measures, stowed great financial insight, After a 
ministry of twenty months he abolished twenty-tnreo taxes 
onerou^ to commerce and industry, abolished the corvee on roads 
which cost the country four times as much as ordinary labour, 
|,nd left a large surplus as compared ivith a deficit when he 
assumed oflS.ce.i 

^'^In the sphere of finance Adam Smith (1723-1790) co- 
ordinates all previous work. The Wealth of Nations is, perhaps,; 
the best example in the world of the truth of Carlyle’s saying 
that "books accomplish miracles. They persuade men.” He 
combined theGry and practice in outlining (in Book V. of 'The 
WeaUh of Nations) with characteristic breadth, S 3 anpathy, and 
sincerity, the standpoints from which the field of finance has to 
be surveyed. His magnum ofus, the fruit of twelve years of 
concentrated work, shows that he excelled in the “ osteology ” of 
finance. The Wealth of Nations was begun at Toulouse, and 
while in France fie met Quesnay, Turgot, and other celebrities 
he most desired to know. To his French visit he owed much. 
His knoysrledge of French finance in Book V., where he compares 
the French system of taxation with the f English, was without 
doubt due to his visit to Franco. His treatment of public 
expenditure, of public revenue, and of the principles of taxation 
precedes a criticism of various existing and proposed taxes, 
especially those in the English system. He judges tliese targes 
by the canons which ho has laid down, and illustrates liia points 
with abundance of points from English and foreign i)ructico. 
His chapter on public debts reminds one of what the wise 
Finance Minister of the first Napoleon, “le bon Mollion”, said, 

“ I avow to the shameof my first iustructors ” {i.e. the previous 
officials) “ that it was the hook of Adam Smith, then so little 
known, but which was already decried by the administrators 
with whom I had served, which taught me better to appreciate 
the multitude of points at which public finance touches every 
family, and which raised judgeg of it in every household 

Bagehot, in one of Hs hesfi biographical essays, says that 
Adam Smith, the founder of the science of busiiress, was one of 
the most unbusiness-like of men, as he was apparently choked 
with books and absorbed in abstractions. He quotes an 


^ Vide Higga, TIm Physiocrats, London, 1897, 
and Incidence oj Tcumtion (1890), pp. 95-112. 


and SoHgiaan, The Shifting 
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occasion wlien Adam Smitli, in. place of signing his wn name, 
imitated tne signature of the person who signed Before him. If 
this is true, it is surprising how his remarks on finance pontain 
so much practical wisdom on every page. ’But one would have 
expected a work like The Wealth of Nations lathev from Ricardo^ 
who made a large fortune in business. Ricardo arrives at his 
conclusions on the incidence of taxation by delicate reasSning, 
wMle Adam Smith arrives at his without abstraction and by 
homely illustration. The importance of The Wealth of Nations, 
even in Adam Smith’s lifetime — and he hved for fourteen years 
after its publication — ^may be gauged bjj the fact that there were 
five English editions during the hfetime of the author, ie. in 
1776, 1778, 1784, 1786, and 1789.i 
(S) The great effect of the teaching of Adam Smith on the 
science of public finance was not uniform in all countries. 
In Great Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century 
economics was a favourite study to an extent not quite appreci- 
ated by subsequent generations. The French Revolution and 
the Peace of 1815 had a considerable effect on the country. 
After the defeat of Napoleon trade was bad, employment scarce, 
and, as recently, there was a considerable interest in the science 
of business. In Great Britain problems of public finance did 
not agitate men’s minds as they did on the Continent, except 
p^haps in regard to the question of public debts, where English 
writers have done considerably more work than those on the 
Continent. Nothing seems so much to hinder the' growth of 
financial theory as an excellent revenue and budgetary system, 
combined with general prosperity. Financial or fiscal theory, in 
other words, flourishes on the defects of economic life. Robert 
Hamilton (1743-1829), in his Enquiry 'concerning the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemption and Present State, and the Management 


-All Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, by 
Adam Smith, LIi.D., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow (Strahan & CadsH, London, 1778, 2 vols.). The second 
edition, also in two volumes, was published in 1778. The third edition,"in 1784, 
is in three volumes, and has oonsidorablo additions, especially in Book IV.. 
“ Brnwhaoks ” and “ Bounties There is a now article in Book V., article 2. 
The foui'tli edition, in three volumes, published in 1780, contains no altera- 
tions.* The fifth and last in the author’s lifetime, 1789, in three volumes 
(Strahan & Cadoll), contains no alterations. Besides these there are the 
“pirated” BubUn editions in 1786 and 1793, in two volumes, based on the 
fourth and’fifth editions. 
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of the National Debt of Great Britain a,nd Ireland (J813), shows, 
with. Aberdonian- shrewdness, the fallacy underlying sinking 
funds. , He w;p,s the first clearly to prove, although not the first 
to show, the fallacy' of Pitt’s sinking fund. Ho demon, stratc<l 
that “ the excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real 
sinking fund by which public debt can bo discharged ”, and ho 
illustfated how the then system was useless and harmful, neces- 
sitating as it did a high rate of interest and increa,sed co.st of 
management. Pour years later, David Eicardo (1772-1823) 
published his Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(1817). Eicafdo had the best of preparations for abstract 
economics. He was a Jew by descent — his father was one by 
rehgion — and he spent his life in the most abstract of occupations, | 
namely, that of a stockbroker. He retired with a large fortune 
from the London Stock Exchange at the early age of 42, and had 
it not been for his friend James Mill (1773-1836) (whose doctrines 
were as fire to fuel), he would probably have never written his 
Treafhse of Taxation, but merely left us a number of pamphlets 
of value. The first half of the nineteenth century, it is to bo 
remembered, especially in Great Britaiii,'- contains many pam- 
phleteers, but few really comprehensive writers on the science of 
finance. Eicardo showed how the whole theory and incidence 
of taxation could he deduced from a few comparatively simple 
axioms and definitions. J. E. McCulloch (1789-1864), ano^r 
friend of Eicardo’s, said of his work what is now ’universally 
regarded as true, that “ the brevity with which Mr. Eicardo has 
stated some of his most important principles, their intimate 
dependence on each other, the fewness of his illustrations, and 
the mathematical cast Jie has given to his reasonings, render it 
sometimes not a httle difficult for readers, mraccustomed to such 
investigations, readily to follow him. But 'those who give to his 
works the ^attention of which they are so worthy will find that 
he is remarkably consistent in the use of terms, and that he is 
as logical and conclusive as hp is profound and original ”. A 
rGcent^w:ite^ refers to his disin^el■ested attitude in regard to his 
inquiries.^ Lord Congleton, better known as (Sir Henry Parnell 

1 Ricardo’s Economic Essays (Gonnor, G. Boll & .Sons, Londun, li>2;!): Pro- 
fessoi- Conner says : “TBo trend of euunoniiu tiwusht and the new imjiortance 
attached to economic inquiry make inoro valuable than over the study of a, 
writer whose attit-^de was so disinterested and who, doapito his shCrtcoiningH, 
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(177G-184A), in his pamphlet Finmaial Reform, puhlisied in 
1830, conrends that public expenditure is overgrown, and that, 
especial]^ in the non-productive services, considerable reduttion 
could be eflected. He is almost an extremist of tie Victorian 
or Gladstonian school of finance. In 1845 appeared McCulloch’s 
Tmitise on Taxation.^ The unattractiveness of McCulloch’c 
writing, indeed his habitual deadness of style, resulted 4n his 
work having less influence than it deserved. While, howevej, 
he had not perhaps the tenacious grasp of abstract principle or 
the Euclidean precision of Ricardo, he brings together theory 
and practice in a way that is seldom rgahsed. This is due to a 
combination of circumstances. He was editor of the Scotsman 
in 1818-19, Professor of Pohtical Economy in London Uni- 
versity, and from 1828 Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in London. Sehgman, in reviewing this period, remarks 
on the divorce between theory and practice. “ The practical 
writers did not concern themselves with h;heory, and the 
economists were, for the most part, content to work in'* what 
might be called a fiscal vacuum. McCulloch fl^as the one 
important writer to form an exception, and he was not sufficiently 
successful to find cither admirers or successors.” Two years 
after the publication of this book appeared the Principles of 
Political Economy, by John Stuart MU? (1806-1873); the eldest 
son of James Mill. Mill’s teaching on taxation in the fifth book 
of the Prificiples is pursued with great vigour. He takes up tte 
hardest parts of the subject and discusses them with consistent 
power — it might almost be said, with enjoyment. In looldng 
back on the development of modern financial theory in Great 
Britain up to 1 850, we are struck by the number of writers who 
were Scotch, notably precursors of Adajh Smith like Hume and 
Stenart, Adam Smith himself, and successors like Hamilton, 
McCulloch, and the Mills, father and son. Reading their works 
is often like living on high groimd. They brace the mind just as 
fine material air does the body. They never skate over diffi- 
culties with unconvincing lighthess and agility, but grasp the 

sought in all ho wrote, on the one hand to oluoidate facta by reforenoa to prin- 
ciiilf'.a, and on the other hand to build up out of tho data at his command a 
systoni of cohorinit thou('ht ”. 

A Treatise, on ike Prinaiples and Practical Injluenoa qf Taxation and the 
Funding Pystem, McCulloch (London, 184.C : Longman, Brown, Green, & 
Longmans'. This edition ia scarce. 
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nettle -of fjnancial principles. The cause of this is 4il*icult to 
explain. Was it the training in metaphysics which the Scotch 
universities had carefully taught since the Reformation, or was 
it something more — the particularly practical ajjtitude 'of mind 
which that country has produced ? Many of the.se writer.s had 
E special forte in throwing light on the most dilllcult portions 
of the suhiect and of basing theory on practice in everyday 
affairs. 

Durizig the second half of the nineteenth century much, if 
not most, of the best work in financial theory in Engli.sh has 
been done by American -^riters. There have indeed been one or 
two notable exceptions. There is, on the purely historical side, 
Dowell’s Histm-y of Taxation and Taxes in England, in four 
volmnes.^ There are similar works on local taxation in the 
United Kingdom. Professor Bastable’s Public Finance (1892) 
is the first book of its kind 'published in England since the time 
of McCulloch. The subject is treated with adequate fullness and 
admirable impartiality, except, perhaps, in the meaning of terms, 
where the influence of German writers is clearly seen.® It forms 
a distinct landmark in English treatises op the science of jmblic 
finance. Professor Nicholson, in the fifth book of his Principles, 
has surveyed a large part of the field, but without much origin- 
ality. American writer^, such as Professor.? H. C. Adams and 
E. R. A. Seligman, deserve a high place in the financial literature 
'of the period. Adams’s Science of Finance — an Investigation %f 
Public Expenditure and Public Revenues (1898) is a comprehen- 
sive work of great value, although somewhat unsatisfactory in 
the branch of financial administration. It is a standard 
American treatise on the science of public finance. For Selig- 
man’s work (some of '’which belongs to the beginning of the 
twentieth century) there can he nothing but praise, and in years 
to come his work will be seen to have been of outstanding merit. 
His Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, Progressive Taxation in 
Theory and Practice, Essays m Taxation, and The Income Tax 

1 A History of Taxation and Taxes in England from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Dag, by Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Eovonuo 
(London, 1884 : Longmans, Grroen & Go.). 

* Public Finance, by 0. P. Bnstablo (London: Maoniillan), 3rd edition, 
1003, reprinted 1917. 

3 An interesting critioism of this work will be found on p. 392 of Soligman’s 
Essays in 2'aa:a(jo?j,(MaomiUan, 1915). 
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are well Ijnown. No writer on taxation problems in j;liis*period 
lias given iiimself to tlie subject more whole-beartedly or success- 
fully, or with greater knowledge of his subject than S^i^man. 
Other American works worthy of honourable mention are 
Plehn’s Introduction to Public Finance and the chapters on 
taxation in Taussig’s Principles of Economics. Since the Great 
War considerable attention has been given to taxatioh and 
taxable capacity. In Great Britain Sir Josiah Stamp’s writings, 
such as The Fundamental Principles of Taxation, Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity, not to mention his British Incomes and Pro- 
perty — the Application of Official Statisf^s to Economic Problems, 
have given greater emphasis to portions of the subject ipatter 
which had, especially before the War, been unduly neglected. 
Many able Government publications have appeared since the 
Armistice in English, notably the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the English Income Tax, 1920 ; the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Increase of War Wealth, 1920 ; the Report on 
Public Finance of the International Financial Confference 
(Brussels), 1920 ; the Report of the Royal Commission' in Aus- 
tralia, 1921 (6 vols.) > and the Report on Double Taxation 'by 
Professors Bruins, Einaudi, SeUgman, and Sir Josiah Stamp, fpr 
the League of Nations, 1923.’- Much of this work is fine, massive, 
and comprehensive, and principles are' being evolved afresh as 
^’result of the experience of the War, which must guide the 
financial ship of State from the uncharted ocean of extravagance 
into the smoother seas of economy. 

The volume of financial literature in German belonging 
to the nineteenth and twentieth century is large, probably on 
account of the fact that the financial system in Germany, as 
in France, was more complicated and "less satisfactory than in 
Great Britain. Es;peoially in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, there are certain dominating characteristics of this 
literature, and these are : (1) the historical nature of the work 
done ; (2) the advocacy of sociaij- aims in taxation ; and (3) the 


1 Soliginaii, in his Essays in Taxation, gives an exhaustive hibliography of 
official reports in the United States. Among the more modern of them may- 
bo mentioned the Ropoit of tho Special Taxation Gommisaion of the City of 
Olovoland, 1915 ; tho Eoport of the Committoo of Taxation of tho City of Ne-sv 
York, 1!U6 ; tho Eeport of Special Commission on Taxation, Boston, 1916 ; the 
Eoport of tho Spooial Tax Commission, Neiv Haven, 1917 ; and the Eeport of’’ 
the Joiut'Spocial Committee on Taxation, Boston, 1919. 
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erudite tli«rougliness of mucii of the work. The -work of 
Roscher is an example of the first, and of Wagner, (!)ohn, and 
Bheberg- on Finanzwissenschaft of the second. The financial 
system is regarded as an agency for the better distribution of 
wealth. A good example of the third characteristic is the work 
of Eau or Nebenius on public credit. Nebenius (178-1-1857) 
belonged to the school of Adam Smith, and in 1820 (2nd 
edition, 1829) published Der offeniliGhe Kredit, whicli Roscher 
somewhat exaggeratingly says is “ perhaps the best monograjih 
in the whole economic literature of Germany, and certainly the 
most important treatise pn the subject of public debts which 
has been written in any language ”. Eau (1792-1870), also a 
follower of Adam Smith, published a treatise on Economics 
{LeJirhucJi der politischen Oehonomie) (1826-1837), a portion of 
which is devoted to finance. Rau’s work had much influence in 
Germany, where he was, it will be remembered. Professor of 
Political Economy in Heidelberg from 1822 for many years. 
Hoffm^hnn (1766-1847), Director of the Prussian Bureau of 
Official Statistics from 1810 to 1844, published in 1840 his well- 
Imown Theory on Taxation {Die Lehre von den Sieuern). Von 
Hock (1808-1869), Director of Customs m Trieste and subse- 
quently in Vienna, wrote in 1862 a book on public tjixcs and 
debts {OeffenUiclie Abgaben und Solmlden). Wagner has described 
this treatise as presenting “ in its pregnant conciseness an almost 
perfect science of finance, and being by far the bc'st on the 
technique of finance”.^ Bastable, too, mentions his work as 
“ specially good, as might have been expected from the produc- 
tion of a trained official, in its discussion of administrative 
points ”.2 Roscher also praises “ its nice distinctions on the 
incidence and shifting of taxation Von Stein (1860-1890), 
Professor of Political Science at Vienna fiom 1865 to 1888, 
published in 1860 his Lehrbuch der Finanzwissensohafl, which 
deals mainly with financial organisation. It covers a vast field — 
the financial systems of varioq^ countries in Europe, and it is 
sometiraes impossible to see the wood for the trees when statis- 
tical and historical detail is given in such profusion, Roscher 

(1817-1894), who was for forty-six years professor at Leipzig 

«) 

^ FinamwissenacJiaft, i. 62. 

“ Public PinaiKC, p. 30, 3rd revised edition. 

* Qeacli. der nat. 6k. in Deutschland, p. 1030. 
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University, published in 1886 Ms System der' Finanzu'issensoJiaft, 
wHcb is part of Ms System of Political Economy. Before tjiis be 
bad deslt witb the Mstory of economic literature,, in ^vMob so 
mucb is to be found.^ Roscber gives mucb detailed information 
in bis treatise that is not to be found in Cobn’s less comprebensi-v® 
but more interesting work.® Cobn is tbe bappy mean between 
Roscber, wbo is as strong in bistory as be is weak in ■flieory, 
and tbe radical Wagner, wbo puts forward sometimes startling 
theory illustrated by statistics. Cobn is readable and at tbe 
same time scientific. In Wagner’s Science of Public Finance ® 
one sees that Government is regtJtded as the distributor 
of wealth and taxation as tbe means to redress inequabties of 
wealth. As Sebgman well phrases it : “ Much as we may dissent 
from the fundamental points of Wagner’s general position, it 
must be conceded that be has developed Ms doctrines witb 
consummate keenness and phenomenal lear^ng, and that Ms 
Science of Finance^ even though incomplete, still stands at tbe 
bead of financial literature for tbe suggestivenesg of its views 
and tbe wealth of its contents There are many othesr writers 
of importance besides Roscber, Wagner, and Cobn, but it will 
be sufficient merely to mention Umpfenbacb ® (whose work has 
tbe conservatism of French writers), , Neumann,® and Vocke.’ 
Another writer whose work will be discussed in connection mtb 
tiie general property tax is Professor Scbanz,® whose Taxation in 
Switzerland in its Development since the Beginning of tl^e Nineteenth 
Century is abeady well Imown, and is of special interest. 

@ French financial theory from the time of Adam Smith has 
marked differences from German theory. It is more conservative 

^ M.g. Oesohichte der engliscltm VolleswirMchaftaletire, 1861-E2 ; Adam 
Smithaclien Systems in Deutschland, 1867 ; OeschicUe der Nahonalulconondk in 
Deutschland, 1874. 

System der Finanzwissenschaft, Gustav Colm (Stuttgart ; Perdinand Enke), 
1889 ; translated by Viblen, Chicago, 1896. 

^ Finanzwissenschaft, Adolph Wagner (Leipzig : Winter ’sche Verlagahand- 
lung), 1889. 

“ Seligman, Essays in. Taxation, p. '363 (7th edition). , 

^ Handbook of the Science of Finance (Stuttgart : Ferdinand Enke), 1887. 

“ Die Steuer, Neumann (Leipzig: Dunoker und Humblot), 1887. 

’ Conti ilmUons, Imposts, and Taxes {Die Abgaben, Auflagen und die Steuer, 
vom 'Standpunkte der Oeschichie und der Siltlichkeii) (Stuttgart : Cotta), 1887 ; 
Elements of the Science of Finance {Die Qrundzilge der Finanzwissenschaft) 
(Leipzig : HirsoMeld), 1894. 

® “ Die Steuorn der Schweiz,” Georg Schanz (Stuttgart : Gotta Naoh- 
folger), 1890 ; Soc. d'Etat, pi. 3. ' 
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and individualistic. Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832),i with his 
brother Louis (1774-1840), his son Horace, and hi.H grandson, 
Leon Say (1B26-1896), had considerable influence. J. F. Say is 
looked on as one of the fathers of Economics. His Traite 
^'economie ‘politique, 1803, has been translated into many 
languages, and his Cows complet d’economie jjolitupie pratique saw 
the light in 1828-29. His grandson, Leon Say, x'ubliahed in 
K84 Le Soeialisme d’Mtat, the text of which is “ State socialism 
is a German system of philosophy ; . . . legitimate in Germany, 
it is spurious elsewhere ”. In 1886 appeared Les Solutions 
democratiques de Vimpdt. ^ This is directed against the proposal 
to USB taxation as a means of social equalisation. M. Ltion Say 
also edited the Biction'naire des Finances (1894), as well as the 
Nouveau Diotionnaire d’iSconomie (1892), and the work Lcs 
Finances appeared posthumously. It describes the mechanism 
of the French Miqistry of Finance. Much of the inductive work 
of French writers on finance is of a high order. Vuitry ^ (1803- 
1883)1 Gamier® (1813-1881), De Parieu ® (1815-1893), and 
Stourmr^ are instances. Deductive writers, like Cournot (1801- 
were few and far between, a matter of regret, as deduction 
iff especially useful in, for example, the incidence of taxation. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s Traite Ae la science des finances, published in 
1877, and Jeze’s Science des finances may, without doubt, bo 
regarded as standard works, possessing as they do. the char- 
acteristic clearness and freedom of ambiguity to which the French 
language particularly lends itself. 

(§) The work of Italian writers on finance at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades of the twentieth is 
of a vhry high order indeed. Einaudi’s Corso di scienza della 
finanza and Graziani’s exhaustive work {Ipsiituzioni di scienza 
delle finanze) are probably the best known to modern scholars. 
Ricca-Sale^no’s Scienza della finanze ® also is noteworthy, as it 

^ Stud.es am le regime finaneier de la France amnl la Uholuiion, 1780 
(1876-1^83) ; Le JDlsord/re des finances 'et lea exois de la spcculalion d la fin du 
regne de Louis XIV, et du commencement du r&gne de Louie XV (1888). 

2 Le Traite des finances (4th edition, 1883; 1st edition, 1868; 2nd edition, 
1802) : the title of the 3rd edition was altorecl from tho original, Les lilhncnta 
des jinances. Gamier must not he confused with Gamier (1764-1821) the 
French translator of The Wealth of Nations. 

® Miatoire des imgpdts gen&ram (1866) and Le Traite des impdls (1802-04). 

‘ Le Budget, Paris, 1913 ; (translation). Now York, 1017. 

° Florence (Barfcora), 1888. 
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deals will), principles ; Ms Theory of Public Debts and'his History 
of Fiscal Doctrines in Italy ; ^ Mazzola’s Sdmtific Data of public 
Finance Viti de Marco’s Theoretical Glmractei* ^f Financial 
Economy ; ^ Zorli’s Fiscal Systems,^ and Science of Taxation ; ^ 
Conigliani’s General Theory of the Ejects of Taxation ; ^ Eignano^ 
Una Riforma socialista del diritto successorio, and La Riforma 
delle leggi sui tributi locali ; and Pareto’s work on Income Tax, 
are sufficient to show the vast amount of financial literature t)f 
merit wMck places Italy on a very high level, especially in the 
literature of taxation. 

In the study of financial literat?ire a discriminating judge- 
ment is most essential. Ruskin says hooks are divisible into 
two classes, the hooks of the hour and the hooks of all time. 
This is especially so of modern financial literature. There is 
much, especially pamphlets, that appear at first sight to he of 
value hut are in reality ephemeral. Language difficulties have 
sometimes made a detailed survey impossible. This appHes 
notably to Holland, although the translations of some works, 
such as Pierson, are available to English readers. Pierson, for 
example, was in turn a Professor of Economics, President of'the 
Netherlands Bank, Finance Minister, and Prime Minister -of 
Holland, and combined to an unusual degree a sound knowledge 
of English, American, and Continental theory with practice in 
4fi6 most, litoral sense of the term. Hki work is full of good 
things.*' We have already referred to the importance of reason- 
ing on observed facts, and to the importance of “ laying his mind 
alongside of yours, sir ”, as Dr. Johnson put it. We must also 
remember in the study of post-War finance the words of Marshall, 
when he says that “ there is a strong ^temptation to Overstate 
the economic evils pf our own age, andl to ignore the existence of 
similar and worse evils in earlier ages -, for by so doing we may, 
for the time being, stimulate others as well as ourselves to a 
more intense resolve that the present evils shall no longer be 
allowed to exist. But it is n,et less wrong, and generally it is 
much more foolish to palter with truth for a good cause'than for 
a selfish cause. And the pessimists’ descriptions of our own 

* Rome (Loosoiier), 1890. “ Rome (Paaqvaluooi), 1888. 

® Bologna, 1885. * Bologna, 1890. ® Milan, 1890. 

“ PrincAples, Pieraon, translated by Wotzel (Macmillan & Co. ). Hie vie'ws^ 
on the faculty theory of taxation and on progressive taxation will bo seen in 
this translation. 
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age, combined with romantic exaggeration of the haJ)])ine8H of 
past^ages, must tend to the setting aside ol the methods of 
progress, thp Avork of which, if slow, is yet solid ; and to the 
hasty adoption of others of greater promise, but whicli resemble 
^he patent medicines of a charlatan, and while quickly ellecting 
good, sow the seeds of widespread and lasting decay.” Ooustant 
caipmg is a most unwholesome occupation. 
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THE CHAKACTEEISTrCS OE EUBWO EXPEJSTDJTUEE 

1. Dueing the greater part of the nineteenth century compara- 
tively slight attention was paid, especially by English, American, 
and French writers, to public expenditure. The general features 
of this important branch of the science of finance were not 
analysed and considered as their importance deserved. There 
was no sound classification of the expenditure of Centrlil or 
Federal Govonimonts, Provincial ox State Governments, or of 
purely local authorities, and no canons were laid down as to the 
principles on which all such expenditure should be based. Ip 
the present century the complexion of events has changed all 
this, and there is no part of the subject which has received so 
Jlfich consideration at the hands of practical finanpiers apd 
writers op the subject. In the present chapter we shall discirss 
the main characteristics of public expenditure. The classification 
and main heads of expenditure will be dealt with in Chapter V., 
and in Chapter IV. the canons qf financial propriety in regard 
to expenditure will be analysed. 


The Impoetahoe of Expbndituee 

2. A theory of public expenditure in the nineteenth century 
was not very necessary because the scope of the functions of 
Government was restricted. Orthodox Victorian flnanco is the 
heat example of this.^ It was not confined to England and 

X think tho national expenditure ought to inoroaso in proportion to the 
spread of wealth. Why don’t you let tho country live like a gentleman ? ” 
asked Sir William Haroourt. “ Beoauae,” said Mr. GlafflJteiie, “living like a 
gontleinag means paying five times its value for everything you buy ” (The 
Life of Sir William Banovrt, by A. G. Gardiner, vol. i. p. 'Iw). 

27 
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other paffcs ol the British Erapire, such as India, wliose finance 
mirpsters have frequently been recruited from the pick of English 
financaers. , It was also a characteristic of continental Europe. 
In the twentieth century the development of the functions of 
the State in social matters, e.g. in education and public liealth, 
and in commercial and industrial undertakings, such as raihvay.s, 
irrigation and similar projects increased in a large degree public 
Expenditure. English finance was profoundly influenced by the 
social reform which produced old age pensions. In addition to 
the steady march of democracy and from 1896 the upward trend 
of prices there were other causes, the chief of which was the 
preparation for and cost of the Great War. In the six financial 
years from 31st March 1914 to 31st March 1920, Government 
expenditure in the United Kingdom exceeded the total expendi- 
ture for the two and a quarter centuries preceding 1914, the year 
in which the outbreak of War took place.^ The British national 
expenditure averaged £1,600,000 a day in 1914-15 ; £3,750,000 
in 19*16-16 £6,687,000 in 1916-17 ; and £6,986,000 in 1917-18. 
The British Parliament sanctioned between 6th August 1914 
and 26th November 1918 votes of credit to the extent of £8742 
mllliQiis, and the War cost Great Britain over £10,000 millions, 
while, if allowance w§re made for the expenditure of the 
Dominions, the total would be well over this amount. In France, 
expenditure was ten times greater than in the pro-Wpr year •ra 
Great Britain over six times ; in the United States Jive times ; 
in Japan over twice, and in India less than twice the pre-War > 
level. Duriug the five years 1918-19 to 1922-23 the deficits in 
India’s Budgets have amounted to Ks.llS crores,® necessitating 
an annual charge of nearly Ils.7 crores, and we have to go back 
to the five years 1857-58 to 1851-62 wjien such continuous 
deficits occurred. The total deficits, however, in these years 
(1857-58 tp 1861-62) amounted to only E,s.42 crores. In short,i 
the twentieth century has witnessed public expenditure to a 
degree which even some years a^o would have been regarded as ' 
symptomatic of financial madness and a certain collapse ofi 
world credit. , 

Mnglish Public Pi-mnee- from, tha Mevoluiion of ]6SS, Harvey E. Eisk 
(New York, 1920 : BaBkers’ Trust Oompany). 

i* 1 orore of rupoes = 10 million rupoe8=£O06,66O'66. 
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Economy and Retbenchment 

3. In ^any countries committees were appointed to exanline 
the ways and means by which economy and retrenlchment in 
public expenditure could be effected. Two of the best known 
reports of such committees are those of the Committee on 
National Expenditure in Great Britain, usually loiown as» the 
Geddes Committee,^ and the Indian Retrenchment Committee, 
presided over by Lord Inchcape.® The terms of reference to the 
former Committee were : “ To make recommendations to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for effecting forthwith all possible 
reductions in the National Expenditure on Supply Services, 
having regard especially to the present and prospective posilion 
of the Revenue. In so far as que.stions of policy are involved 
in the expenditure under discussion, these will remain for the 
exclusive consideration of the Cabinet ; but it will be open to 
the Committee to review the expenditure and to indicate the 
economies which might be effected if particular policies were 
either adopted, abandoned, or modified.” The terms of refer- 
ence to the Inchcape., Committee, modelled on those ’of the 
Geddes Committee, were : “ To make recommendations to the 
Government of India for effecting forthwith all possible reduc- 
tions in the expenditure of the Central Government, having 
r^ard especially to the present financial position and outlook. 
In so far as" questions of policy are involved in the expenditure 
under discussion, these will be left for the exclusive consideration 
of the Government ; but it will be open to the Committee to 
review the expenditure and to indicate the economies which 
might be effected if particular policies were either adopted, 
abandoned, or modified,” These Committees explored with 
unusual care the field of public expenditure, and a study of the 
Reports brings out clearly some of the important characteristics 
of this branch of our subject. 

It is advisable to distinguish what is meant by the terms 

^ First Interim Report of Committee on National Expenditure, Crad. 1681- 
1922 (London, El.M. Stationery Office). Second Interim Report of Ooimmttes 
on National Expenditure, Orad. 1C82-1922 (London, H.BI, Stationery Office). 
Third Report of Committee on National Expenditure, Ciud. 1589-1922 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office). 

“ Report of the Indian Retrenohment Committee, 1922-23 (Delhi Super- 
intendont Grovernmont Printing, India, 1923). 
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— economy and retrencliment. Economy does ,not mean 
merely the saving of money, but rather the spending of money 
wisely in order tliat the greatest possible benefit may be derived 
from Ihe splending of public funds. Economy means expenditure 
without waste and to the best advantage. Contrasted with 
economy-is parshnony, which implies imxjropor saving of expendi- 
tures Parsimony is somethnes said to be the best tax — 
” magnum voctigal est parsimonia Betrenchment goes very 
much farther than economy and means the lopping oh or removal 
of what is superfluous. ■ There does come a time when sooner or 
later the expenditure oij, existing objects requires scrutiny, and 
the expenditure on these, if abeady reduced to the mmimum, 
may have to he considered.with a view to whether it is justifiable 
to continue to incur expenditure on these objects. It may then 
be necessary to draw in one’s horns and to reduce the number 
of objects on which expenditure is incurred. Instances of 
economy in the ©eddes Report may be seen in the recommenda- 
tions relating to statistics and prison labour. “ We have made 
inquiries as- to the extent to which machines are used in the 
cpmpilation of statistics. We understand that hitherto xirac- 
tically no machines have been used, but that tests are now being 
made, and we recommend that the use of machines in connection 
with the heavy statistteal work in this office {i.e. Customs and 
Excise Statistical Oflice) should bo persevered with, as Wthon 
introduced elsewhere material economies have 'resulted.^ i 
“ We are struck by the fact that this (prison) labour is not more 
remunerative. We are informed that the present lack of 
machinery is a great hindrance, and that, in view of the expense 
involved in having the work supervised by warders at their 
present rates of pay, the produce does little more than pay the 
cost of supervision. Further, it is foundr that in present cir- 
cumstances Government departments, who are normally the 
largest purchasers of the products of prison labour, are now able 
to obtain the same articles at leas cost from surplus stocks of 
War ^ores. We think that, although on that account it is more 
difficult at present economically to use prison labour, the use of 
it upon all Government requhements should be most carefully 
considered.” ® The Inchcape Report similarly gives stfiking 
examples where economy is possible, notably in the avoidance 
Third Report (Omd. 1689), p. 31, 2 Second Report (Omd. 1682), p, 81, 
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of unnecc^axy movements of troops,^ tFe improvemeHt of 
accounts and statistics on railways,® tlie method of granting 
house-rent allowances to general service telegraphists,® and»the 
disadvantages of allowing one firm to obtain a monopoly in con- 
tracts for Government printing.^ The Committee give two other 
examples which will result in economy, viz. the stopping of the 
rush of expenditure at the end of the financial year in ord«r to 
avoid the lapse of unspent funds,® and to the lock-up of capital 
in stores ® which the country cannot afford, apart from the 
consequent expenditure on establishments engaged on the main- 
tenance of stores, the buildings for their accommodation, and the 
inevitable loss from depreciation. Examples of retrenchment 
may be illustrated from the Geddes and Inchcape Reports where 
the cutting down of staff is recommended. The Geddes Com- 
mittee proposes to do away with staff in the Post Office by 
reviewing the question of fluidity of staff between various centres 
to cope with seasonal or special work.’ SimilaTly, the Inchcape 
Committee recommended the retrenchment of staff on railways, 
as the retention of a large surplus staff inevitably lowers 
efficiency.® Retrenchipent in regard to Government Publicity 
Departments was advocated in the House of Commons on 31st 
July 1923. In some countries and in certain circumstances 
these may be nece&sary. A writer in bhe Times of 30th July 
1923 wrote : “ I do Imow something about the Civil Service and 
'tSe new Publicity Departments. The latter are an innovation 
fraught with sinister and insidious danger alike to public opinion, 
the independence of the Press, and the credit of Parliamentary 
life, for they offer endless opportunities for illicit influence, 
jobbery, log-rolling, underhand propaganda, and the misdirection 
and ‘ doping ’ of the public mind. We have been told hundreds 
of times how imder Bismarck German political life was de- 
moralised by the Government’s intimate relations with the Press, 
and these Publicity Departments, if allowed to contiime, will in- 
evitably have the same effect in this country.” The Government 
member representing the Treasury pointed out that there yras no 

Report, p. 17. “ Ibii. p. 70. ® Ibid. p. 99. 

‘ Ibid. p. 260. 5 Ibid. p. 248. 

“ ibid. p. 292. On Slst March 1922 the value of the stores was nearly 
Ks.60 crores (£39,333,333'33), of which Ks.36 crores were railway stores and 
Es.21 crores army stores. 

’ - Third Report (Omd. 1689), p. 42. 


8 Report, p. 70. 
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real fece^sity for these particular officers, and that any inlornia- 
tion which it was desirable to publish had much better be given 
thrdhgh the instrumentality of a Minister’s own private fHccretary, 
who would‘'be directly responsible for the information so given P 
4. It goes without saying that the actual normal ox])enditure 
in any year is to a great extent determined by historical con- 
ditions or by previous legislation. This is almost axiomatic 
^nd is illustrated in Table IV., Appendix, where the main 
heads of expenditure in India are set out in the form of per- 
centages. The proportional amount spent on the various lioads 
varies from country to (jountry, from province to province, and 
frorn local authority to local authority. ^The expenditure must 
always be viewed as a whole. Conllicting claim.H must be care- 
, fully weighed. When Gladstone said that “ good finance consists 
' more in the spending than in the collecting of revenue ”, he em- 
1 phasised the importance of this principle. At the same time, it 
is to be remembered that Gladstone lived in a period when 
exiKciditure on social and Government undertakings had not the 
importance ' in public expenditure which they now ])os8es,s. 
There fs always present the temptation for public authorities to 
ask for more money than is in reality required, or for services 
which may be performed more cheaply or dispensed with 
entirely. This does nflt in any sense imply dishonesty, but 
rather the inevitable tendency to over-expenditure on the part 
of public authorities or their officials. When thO policy ’of” 
Government {i.e. what Government does) and the administration 
(which carries out that policy) are not at fault, then Government" 
expenditure is above criticism. Lavish expenditure is frequently 
the rCiSult of carelessness or weakness on the part of public 
officials, and it should the ain> of a rvell-organised financial 
administration to take measures to present the injudicious 
expenditure of public funds either by the punishment or the 
exposure eff the responsible official or officials. Such expenditure 
is in most countries checked by a superior authority in the 
official hierarchy. One deparlhnent or office subordinate to 
another department should have its proposals scrutinised by the 
controlling department, and even by the Finance Department 
or Treasury, according to the importance of the expenditure 
proposed. Before the expenditure is placed before the Legisla: 

1 Hansard, 31/7/1923. 
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ture for saiction it is not unusual for a Committee of the House 
to sit as a Finance Committee to consider and advise Govern- 
ment OB* proposals for expenditure which the ,Gover«iment 
proposes to place before the Legislature. In many countries a 
further check is exercised by a Public Accounts Co m mittee of 
th^ Legislature which follows up any question of audit to which 
attention has been drawn in order to avoid any improper expendi- 
ture of money already sanctioned. It is customary to restrict 
such committees from questioning matters of pohcy which do 
not arise out ol the accounts. In Great Britain any expenditure, 
say by the War Office, would be carefully examined depart- 
mentally and by the financial authorities in the War Office. If 
it required, on account of its importance, the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Treasury before being placed in the Budget this would 
be done, and then Parliament would be asked to sanction the 
estimates. The Comptroller and Auditor-General would see that 
the money was con^tly spent in accordance with the purpose 
for which it was voted and that it was not exceeded. _ His report 
would then go before the Accounts Committee of Parliament, 
who vigilantly watch ’for any irregular expenditure. All ex- 
penditure is met out of the Consolidated Fund or the amount 
standing to the credit of Government in the Exchequer account. 
Taxation is imposed not to meet the wants of any special service, 
Jjst’on a survey of the whole financial position. The payments 
from the Consolidated Fund are made with Parliamentary 
■sanction either annually or once for all. The Supply Services, 
e.g. expenditure on the Army, Air Force, Navy, Civil Services, 
Customs, Excise, Inland Revenue, and Post Office Services, are 
voted annually. The Consolidated Fund Services, mainlyNational 
Debt Services, payments to Eocal Taxation Accounts, Civil List, 
certain salaries and pensions of persons whose independence is 
held to be better secured by withdrawing these from the annual 
discussions in Parliament are voted once for all and not annually 
by Act of Parliament, although such payments are in theory 
liable to revision by Parliament when it so desires. 


PUBLTO AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURE COMPARED 

6. It will already be evident that there are difierences between 
public and private expenditure. It is sometimes said that 
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private expenditure is determined by income, wliilo public 
expenditure determines tbo amount of tbe income necessary to 
meet this expenditure. This is in the long run true. Ip- the case 
o£ the private individual, however, there is a minimum expendi- 
ture below which he cannot go, and increased expenditure is 
essential for increased production of the worker, and therefore 
increa.sed income.^ The income of public authorities is not so 
elastic as is sometimes supposed. The relation of State income, 
for example, to gross income of the nation has to be considered 
in arriving at a basis of public expenditure. 

Another characteristH! of public expenditure is its compulsory 
character. For nearly a century, certainly from the date of 
Austin’s Promnee of Juris frudence Determined (1832), it has 
been well known that a State has a claim on all the property and 
services of its subjects for whatever purposes it chooses. From 
the strictly legal point of view this is imdoubtedly true, although 
from the administrative point of view it would not bo policy to 
attempt this. If a Government or State did succeed in taking 
all the. property of its subjects in order to protect the property 
of the State and its subjects, it would not be worth while to 
accumulate property. The Government, therefore, is careful not 
to overtax, but to tax in such a way that taxation is equitable 
and well distributed. If it is resented it will tend beyond a 
certain point to be evaded. Thus there is a limit to the actipn. 
of public authorities, but this does not affect the 'compulsory 
nature of public expenditure, a distinguishing feature as. 
compared with private expenditure. 

6. Public expenditure difiers from private expenditure in that 
the fcfrmer should balance income and should not necessarily 
seek a profit in the rohnner thatf" an individual would. Since 
1845 Indian Budgets with two exceptions, “^the two quinquennia 
ending 1862 and 1923, have more or less balanced in spite of 
famine. The total deficits excluding these two exceptional 
periods, amounted to Rs.66 crores and the surpluses to Bs.lll 
ororef, the difference being only Rb, 46 crores or one-fifth of the 
total expenditure iu 1922-23. More will be said as to this in 
the discussion of the canon of surplus in Chapter IV. 

Another noticeable difierence between private and public 

1 MarahaU’a FHmiples, Book I. p. 137. Compare Meport on fill, JSnqniry 
inio Worhinff ClaafiBudgets, Bindlay Shirras, Bombay Govornmeat Press, p. 14. 
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expenditure arises from the fact that special interests may be 
powerful enough to oppose successfully those of tire State a 
whole, w'ith the result that expenditure may be mpreasad un- 
necessarily. This is sometimes, but in a small degree, the case 
in private companies. The individual usually spends on what 
he considers to be for his advantage. In the case of the ^tate 
this may not succeed because of the existence of sentiment or 
special interests. This applies with special emphasis to defence* 
and also to higher and university education. In proposing naval 
“outs”, after taking into consideration ''the results of the 
Washington Conference, the Geddes Committee said that “ a 
civilian might indeed shrink from suggesting any reduction in 
naval expenditure. We are, however, definitely of the opinion, 
after our investigation, that this grave advice cannot be justified. 
In our judgement, this is a forcible illustration of the financial 
danger of accepting unchallenged the dicta of paval and military 
experts. Their natural tendency is invariably to be satmfied 
with nothing short of perfection, to which must be. added their 
inherent desire to maintain the prestige of the Service.”,^ The 
tendency to this in young democracies or where communal 
feelings and sentiments are strong (as in India, owing to diversity 
of race, caste, and creed) is especially gr^at. 

7. There is a further difference between the expenditure of 
■ptivate individuals and that of pubho authorities. Ordinarily 
net advantage governs the expenditure of the citizen who takes 
up an occupation or occupations which, all things considered, 
appear most advantageous or remunerative. The State on the 
other hand is unable to take this as the basis of its expenditure. 
Similarly -with municipalities or local ^oards. The State, for 
example, undertakes, expenditure on defence, on law and order ; 
on social objects such as education, poor rehef, and public 
health ; on undertakings of a quasi-commercial natuje such as 
railways, roads, waterways (canals, barrages, and similar irriga- 
tion works), posts, telegraphs, , and telephones; it subsidises 
commercial aerial communications and, among other filings, 
assists agricultural and industrial research. This raises the 
important question as to* the extent to which States should 
undertake such activities. 

8. It, is possible to divide the main schools of thought in 

1 Third Report (CmnJ- 168»), p. 160. 
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regard to%h.e scope of public expenditure into two classes. One 
scFopl restricts the functions of Government mainly, if not 
entirely, to„ the primary functions of defence, law an'i order, 
public debt, and the necessities of civil administration. The 
other school is more generally in favour of an increase in State 
agency. In fact, it believes in the oft-quoted remark that 
“ nowadays wo are all socialists Adam Smith, in The Wealth 
df Nations, tells us that “ every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pxrrsue his own 
interest Ms own way, and to bring both his industry and capital 
into competition with thOse of any other man, or order of men. 
The -sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, in the 
attemptiug to perform which he must always be exposed to 
innumerable delusions, and for the proper performance of which 
no human wisdom or knowledge could ever be sufficient ; the 
duty of superintending the industry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the employments most suitable to the 
interest of 'the society. According to the system of natural 
liberty, Ahe sovereign has only three duties to attend to ; three 
dirties of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to 
common understandings ;'d?irst, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasion of other independent societies ', 
secondly, the duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member 
of -the society from' the injustice or oppression of qvery othe^ 
ipember of it, or the duty of establishing an exact administration 
of justice ; and, thirdly, the duty of erecting and maintaining 
pertain public works and certain public institutions, which it can 
pever be for the interest of any individual, or small number of 
'individuals, to erect and maintain, because the profit could 
never repay the expense to any individual^ or small number of 
individuals, though it may frequently do much more than repay 
it to a great society.” ^ Adam Smith severely criticised the 
East India Company for trying to combine private and public 
functions, viz. trading and governing, which he believed to be 
altogether incompatible. 'Writing nearly 160 years ago he said 
that “ it is a very singular Government in which every member 
of the administration wishes to get out of the country, and .con- 
sequently to have done with the Government, as soon as he can, 
and to whose interest, the day after he has left it and carried his 

f 

1 The Wealth of Stations, Book IV. ^ok. ix. finis (p. 184 Oannan’s edition). 
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wliole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent though the 
whole country was swallowed up by an earthquake 

9. Tjjic best exponent of the school is Parnell, or Coy^eton 
who, in his pamphlet On Financial Reform (f830), says : 
“ The great error which is commonly committed is talcing th^ 
utility of an expenditure as a sufficient justification of it ; 
whereas, however useful it may be, if it cannot be shown^to be 
absolutely necessary for securing some public object that could 
not be had by any other naeans as economic and as convenient, 
it is superfluous and ought to be discontinued. . . . Every 
particle of expense that is incurredi beyond what necessity 
absolutely requires for the preservation of social order an^ for 
protection against foreign attack is waste, and an imjust and 
oppressive imposition upon the public.” ^ It is wrongly implied 
by holders of this extreme leave-people-alone ” theory that 
private individuals spend money better than their Government 
does. This is in no way always so, although Gladstone, a 
champion of Victorian finance, used to speak of leaving jBbney 
to fructify in the pockets of the people. (Jwentieth-century 
finance shows that the State does spend money to advantage, 
and private expenditure is often wasteful, especially since tjie 
War. Huxley, in his well-known Essay on Adminisirative 
Nihilism, attacks the position held by Parnell and Herbert 
^pencer. With trenchant logic he says : “If my next-dpor 
neighbour” chooses to have his drains in such a state as to create 
a poisonous atmosphere, which I breathe at the risk of typhirs 
and diphtheria, he restricts my just freedom to live just as much 
as if he went about with a pistol, threatening my life ; if he is 
to be allowed to let his children go unvaccinated, he might as 
well be allowed to leave strychnine lozenges about in the way of 
mine ; and if he b’rings them up untaught and imtrained to 
earn their living, he is doing his best to restrict my freedom, by 
ipereasing the burden of taxation for the support of gaols 
and worlchouses, which I have to pay 

10. German writers go so far as to extend the scope oa public 
expenditure to new social undertakings and to magnify the claims 

Wealth of Nations, Book IV. oh. vii. finis (p. 140 Camian’s edition). 
Adam Smith had in his library William Bolt’s Oonsideralions on India Affairs, 
particularly respecting the present state of Bengal and its Dependencies, ed. 1772. 

® On financial lieform, Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P., 1830, p. 118. 

“ OritiguBs and Addresses, p. 10. 
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of the'Sta^e against those of the individual. To-day the popular 
cry is for State intervention. Government should do every- 
thing.^ The general position, however, is that the State should 
spend money on defence, law, and order, and also on what will 
increase the material resources of the country as well as on social 
services such as education and public health. The Geddes 
Committee’s recommendations bear out this view. “ As regards 
Public Health Services, e.g. tuberculosis, maternity, and child 
welfare, there can be no question as to the merits of the objects 
to he attained. There has, however, been a very large increase 
in this form of public expenditure since 1918-19, and, while we 
do not recommend reductions in this expenditure, Ave do feel 
that, having regard to the present financial position, the State’s 
contribution next year, at any rate, should not be above the 
figure provided for the current year. We hope that, with falling 
prices and the greatly increased incentive to economy, the 
authorities responsible for this form of activity will be able still 
further to increase their beneficial work.” ^ 

11, Social services arc. of direct benefit to the State as a 
whole, and pirblio expenditure on those is a sound investment 
because it lessens the number of the unfit. In other words, public 
expenditure should be carried up to the point where the advantage 
to the community of aif additional dose of expenditure in any 
(direction is counterbalanced by the disadvantage of a smaHei; 
!dose of taxation. This is the ideal of public expen'dituro. A 
careful system of expenditure should always outweigh the possible 
check resulting from taxation required to finance it. It should 
be noticed that public expenditure may cause large changes in 
the character and volume of production. Considerable diversion 
of wealth may be directed into channels determined by public 
policy. Public expenditure, in other woi'ds, should increase 
production. Production may be increased by expenditure on 
defence, law, and order, as these make for conditions favourable 
to the increase of production. It may be increased by the way 
in which public expenditure affects the commuixity’s working 
power and its saving power. Wise expenditure on education 
(and public health may in turn indirectly increase the ability and 
(the desire to save. It is necessary to discoimt the future as 
^little as possible in public expenditure. The community does 

A Firal B&port (Cmd. 1C81), p. 136. 
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not die Eke tke individual, and it is therefore thq dilty of 
financiers and legislators to make generous provision for the 
future bif cautious expenditure, especially when such cxpeijditure 
is to be met from capital. It is a dangerous policy to h,sk, “ What 
has posterity done for me that I should do so much for pos- 
terity ? ” We must rather think of the famous line in Tacitus’' 
Agricola, “ Think of your ancestors and of your posterity ’k 
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THE CAHONS OF EXPENDITURE 

I’JThere are four canons of financial propriety in regard to public 
expenditui'e. These are : I. The Canon of Benefit ; II. The 
Canon of Economy ; III. The Canon of Sanction ; and IV. The 
' Canon of Surplus.""'. 

I. Firstly, wi-fe regard to the Canon of Benefit. We shall 
agaift.refer to the principle of benefit in dealing with the classifica- 
tion of public expenditure.'- (The ideal is maximum social 
advantage.^ 'Other things being equal, public expenditure should 
bring with it important social advantages such as increased 
production, the preservation of the social whole against external 
attack and internal disorder, and as far as possible a reduction 
in the inequality of incomes.)v' In short^^^ublio funds must, be 
spent in those directions most conducive to the pubKo interest, 
i.e. maximum utility is to be attained in pubhc expenditure. 

.^This reminds one of Beccaria’s expression ^ in the preface to liis 
remarkable little pamphlet Dd delitli e delle pene (Crimes and 
Punishments) (1764) — “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” (la massima feUcita div^sa nel maggior numero), a 
phrase that has penetrated deep into the mind of every winter 
on the science of public finance.'-' Maximum social advantage is 
the aim of the financier in public expenditoe. 

This canon requires further analysis. It does not mean that 
because primary public expenditure has to be undertaken before 
secondary public expenditure that expenditure on primary heads 

1 Sbo Chapter XIII. " Soe Ibid. ^ 

“ Cf. Priestley’s Ussay on Qowmrmnt (1708) and Boiithara’s Fragment on 
Government (1770). “ Priestley -was the first (unless it was Boooaria) -who 
etaugixt my lips to pronounce this sacred truth ; that the greatest luimviness of 
the greatest number is the foundation of morals and legislation ” (Boiithani). 

•10 
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must alwdlya have precedence over those which are aecohdary, 
It may be nece,ssary to stop expenditure ou defence after a limii 
is reachJid in order to devote more and more exp§ndituris on a 
social service, such as education. Nor can each claim on public 
funds be settled regardless of other conflicting claims. Ex- 
penditure should be viewed as a whole, and adjudication made 
on the various competing claims for new expenditure.^ ( ' The 
ideal of public expenditure ”, says Nicholson with great truth),- 
“ on the utilitarian principle would be attained when the public 
utility of the marginal expenditure in each case is equal. ,• The 
ideal is no doubt unattainable, but it i.s«iot unthinkable, and the 
pursuit of it may lead to important practical results. Without 
a beacon of this kind expenditure may be continued in certain 
directions long after it is justified by changing conditions, and 
the most necessary reforms may be met with the non ■posswrms 
of passive inertia.” * 

In regard to the canon of benefit it is a well-recognised rule 
that no public expenditure should be permitted for the bfflefi.t 
of a particular person or section of the community .unless (a) 
the amount of expenditure involved is small ; {h) a claim fpr 
the amount could be enforced in a court of 'law ; and (c) the 
expenditure is in pursuance of a recognised policy or custom. 
This has been adopted in most countries. CIn India the principle 
.asoSe in connection with the polo grounds constructed at Delhi 
on the occasion of the King-Emperor’s Durbar. No objection 
was raised to the initial expenditure, but the Auditor-General 
did object to the proposal that Government should maintain the 
groimds as polo grounds because these grounds would benefit 
only those who would play polo, and therefore the cost of upkeep 
should fall on them, not on Hovermnent. The third exception 
above is intended to ’cover such cases as the grants made on the 
successful termination of the War to Eield- Marshal Haig and 
Admiral Beatty. )Ht also covers expenditure on behalf of com- 
munities that have been recognised as a matter of policy, e.g. 
grants to certain schools and colleges and hospitals. But a'^grant 
for the construction of a temple or mosque in India would not 
be in, accordance with the principle laid down as this is not a 
recognised policy or custom.5 

^ Of. Cliarpter III. 

'“' Nicholson, Principles of Political Mconorny, vol. ai. p. 379, 
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if. Tfee Canon of Economy. TFe canon of ectfnomy is a 
cangn that is frequently abused owing to weak financial ad- 
ministration., The same vigilance is required in puldic expenditure 
as a person of ordinary prudence exercises over his private 
expenditure. ■ The price of economy, as of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance, and there can be no assurance of effective action 
without the resolute application of the spur of sound financial 
control and sound public opinion. 

(‘'Economy, too, means protecting the interests of the tax- 
payer not merely in effecting economies in expenditure, but in 
develojiing reVenue. Especially in public works, disbuming and 
controlling of&cers must se^that the lixpeuditure incurred is 
necessary and the rates fair./^A great deal of intelligence and 
care on the part of senior officers is required in the scrutiny of 
rates. Similarly, in stores and workshops, more attention has 
to be paid to lar^e questions sucb as are involved in stores than 
to petty rules on pay and allowances'. The British Ministry of 
Munitions (now defunct), the Office of Works, and the Ministry 
of Labour are aU mentioned in the Eeport of the British Public 
Accounts Committee, published as a White Paper in August 1923 
for a transaction under which a factory was taken over from the 
Ministry of Mimitions hy the Office of Works and handed over 
to the Labour Ministry, none of them apparently being aware 
until two years later that the £17,000 worth of stores in the build; 
ing were not held on ledger charge by any of them. 

Some time ago an officer on arrival in Bombay from England 
was ordered to Maymyo, the hill-station of Burma. Three days 
after his arrival in Maymyo he was reposted to Bombay. He had 
his wife with him all the time, and covered some thousands of . 
miles. The 6th Jats Regiment waS at Jhansi early in 1919 ; in 
September they were moved to Ferozepui,'’ depot and all ; and 
in January 1920 they were moved back to Jhansi, and at the end 
of that year to Delhi, where also their stay was short. May this 
not to some extent be due to moves ordered and countermanded, 
unnec'esaary transfers especially of officers because of want of fore- 
thought ? The British Pubho Accounts Committee, m the report 
above referred to, cites further similar examples of the absoqco of 
economy in pubho expenditure. The Office of Works is criticised 
for defective co-ordination between its different braneJies, as 
illustrated by the payment of rent for a building at Pontypridd 
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for eleven years alter it Fad been given up. Tbe Colon-ial Office 
is criticised for not informing the Commonwealth Oovernment 
that a proposed internment camp in Australia was not required, 
the result being an unnecessary expenditure of £132,000, the 
greater part of which, however, is recoverable from other Govern- 
ments. A subsidy to the British Italian Corporation of £283,418 
had been paid, as arranged by Government in 1916, and'’ the 
Committee comment : “ The witness who appeared before the- 
Committee was unable to inform them what advantages had 
accrued to H.M. Government from the payment of this subsidy 
The Committee give an apt illustration sf the spending of public 
moneys not on the lines followed by a person in respect of, his 
own money. In 1918 two typewriting machines were hired by 
the Air Force when there was a shortage of these machines, at a 
rent of £2 ; 10s. a month, which the Committee was informed was 
not unreasonable for a period of a month or two, but could not 
be justified for an extended period. In Deceinber 1918 the Air 
Ministry, on learning that the Stationery Office was once fifore 
in a position to supply typewriters, gave general directions that 
all hiring should cease' forthwith. The hire of these particu^r 
machines was continued in one case for one year, and in another 
case for two years, and in addition one of the machines was lost. 
In consequence an unnecessary pajunent’of £120 was made from 
p^i blio funds. Jin all these examples of public expenditure thepe 
was need for pitiless economy. Public authorities, especially at 
,the time of year when they are preparing their several budgets, 
require all the curb that conscientious heads, political and 
executive, or a vigilant public opinion can apply. The Treasury 
(or Finance Departments) must, in a special degree, prove, to be 
an unsleeping guardian of the' public purse. 

ITT . The Canon of Sanction. The canon of sanction is that 
no public expenditure should be incurred without proper; 
authority. A remarkable instance of the breach of this rule is 
given in a public report of an Accountant-General on the accounts 
of a certain Provincial Government in India for 1921-2B. A 
Circuit House was, in the opinion of the Provincia,! Government, 
urgently required, and the work was commenced in April 1920 
“ witiiout poroper sanction, allotment of funds, call for tenders, 
or the other usual formalities required by the PublicWorksDepart- 
ment Owe ”. In June 1920 the plans and estiipptes amounting 
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to nearly Rs. 1,97,000 were sent to the Central Government lor 
approval, as the proposal exceeded the limit of lis.30,000, up 
to which the Provincial Government was competent to" sanction 
expenditure on a new Circuit House. The Government of India 
considered that the expenditure proposed to be incurred appeared 
unreasonable for the purpose, and regretted their inability to 
sanction tbe scheme. The Ciiouit House was renamed District 
.Bungalow, “ as it was intended for the use of various touring 
ofheers and others ”, and the Local Government went on with 
the scheme, although the average cost of these bungalows was 
Es.9,000. The Government of India refused to sanction the 
exp.enditnre, but finally, “ in view of the fact that the money 
had already been expended, have .since decided not to press the 
matter further, and have accorded sanction^ which they con- 
sidered useless to withhold in the circumstances, to the action 
of the Local Government ”. The Public Accounts Committee 
of the Legislative Council endorses the Accomitant-Gcneral’s 
disSSpproval of the procedure followed, and “ they desire to point 
out that either the Finance Department failed to exercise control ‘ 
or the ^Administrative Department failed to obtain the statutory 
9,pproval of the Finance Department. To guard against the 
latter contingency the Committee consider that any officer taking 
action, or directing tliat action should be taken, before the 
statutory examination and approval of the whole scheme by»t^ 
Finance Department, should bo warned that he may be held 
personally liable.” The net result was that the bungalow was, 
built at a cost more than ten times that of the most expensive 
district bungalow previously erected in the Province, arid at a 
cost more than twenty times of the average district bungalow. 
In the (British) Public Accounts 'Committee’s Report, already 
referred to above, there are cases of similar waste through the 
breaking of this canon. The Office of Works is criticised for the 
payment of over £12,000 for additional work on a tender which 
originally amounted to only £930, and the Air Services are found 
fault -with at some length, in one case tor a gift of £10,000 to a 
Dominion without Treasury authority, in a second case for 
cancelling an old contract and making a new one on a higher 
basis also without Treasury authority. 

The canon of sanction, also includes the following rffigs : (1) 
No expenditure should he sanctioned by an authority Wch at< 
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a later date* is likely to involve expenditure beyond its own powers 
of sanction ; aud (2) loans should be spent only on those objects 
for whicB money may be so borrowed, arrangements being^made 
for a sinking fund or other form of amortisation for the liquidation 
of the debts. It would be a breach of the former rule if a public 
authority made certain temporary appointments as an experi- 
mental measure when, as a result of this experiment, there i;^ould 
be a change in system costing more than that public authority, 
had power to sanction. The second rule is intended to prevent 
money being spent on objects, the expenditure on which is 
intended to be met from current revenues. * 

IV. .The Canon of Surplus. The canon of siuplus is, the 
avoidance of deficits jin, public expenditure. In arriving at a 
surplus or deficit the financier should be careful not to debit to 
capital what should' be met from revenue and vice versa. Other- 
wise there will be no true surplus or no true deficit. The Great 
War has taught the vital importance of this canon and it applies 
equally to Central or Federal Governments, provincial or Suate 
Governments, and to purely local authorities. A moderate surplus 
in public finance is safe and necessary as is illustrated liy the 
chart showing surplus and deficits in India from 1845, frontispiece,. 
A moderate surplus, something of the nature of till-money in 
shops, does not produce extravagance. Some writers believe in 
rw^oderate deficit financing, as it leads to economy. 4lha_majn., 
fact is, however, the importance in public expenditure of avoiding 
■deficits. 'Public authorities must earn their hving and pay their; 
way like ordinary citizens. Balanced budgets must, as in private, 
expenditure, be the order of the day)4 Annual expenditure must 
be balanced without the creation of fresh credits unrepresented 
by new assets. The International Financial Conference which 
met at Brussels in 1920 laid it down in most unequivocal terms 
that “ the country which accepts the pohey of budget deficits 
is treading the slippery path which leads to general’ ruin ; to 
escape from that path no sacrifice is too great In Gladstone’s 
words : “ It is not from mere extravagance, but it is from dis- 
regarding the balance between income and expenditure that those 
cases, of financial confusion -have arisen in different countries 
which have found their upshot in revolution and ruin. So long 

’ Ofrlf^jOsolution II. of the Regolutiona propoaod by the Commisaion on 
Public iriuanco and adopted unanimoualy by the Oonferenoov 
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as you ksep your income up to your expenditure, ancT the people 
pay tkeir way, in a country lilce tkis, if they find the burden too 
heavy, the^ .will take care that you reduce expendituref There- 
fore, this is the real test and real safeguard, and the true corner- 
stone of all sound finance.” ^ Stable finance rests not on pious 
hopes, but on making both ends meet. 


1 National Liberal Club, London, 2ncl May 1883. 



CHAPTER V 


THE GLASSmOATION OS' PXJBLIO EXPENDITJJRE 

1. The classification of public expenditure presents several 
interesting problems, Eor tbe examination of the theory 
of public expenditure, a classification is of course obviously 
necessary. In this and the following chapter we shall, in the 
first place, attempt to classify public expenditure in such a 
way as to avoid overlapping and obvious criticism. Secondly, 
the main heads of expenditure will be reviewed. -The test of 
good public expenditure, as we have already shown, is mot in 
the aggregate expenditure, but in the relative amounts which' 
are assigned to the several heads from time to time. Govern- 
ments have to invest large sums for the development of their 
resources. Otherwise delay will occur in reforms and in the 
’^tainment’of a higher plane of living. An attempt will also be 
made to answer tbe question : What is the relation of Central 
(or Federal), Provincial (or State), and local expenditure to each 
other ? and we shall also consider the advantages, if any, of 
distinguishing between productive and unproductive expenditure, 
normal (or ordinary), or abnormal (or extraordinary), and re- 
curring or non-recuraing expenditure. Finally, we shall inquire 
what expenditure should he chargeable to revenue on the one 
hand, and to capital on the other. 

2. Mneteenth-century writers have usually classified public 
expenditure from the point of view of benefit conferred or from 
the revenue received in return for services rendered. Others 
have classified expenditure in accordance with governmental 
fimotions— protective, commercial, and developmental. German 
writers such as Cohn and American writers such as Plehn ® are 
^Colm, 79-01. ® Plehn, Piiblie finance, Part I. 

4T* 
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tFe Lest examples of tFose who classify according to 'the benefit 
which each class of expenditure confers. Plehn’s classification 
is briefly : .(1) Expendituxe which confers a comnio£ benefit 
on aU, e.g. defence. This is the most important class ; (2) ex- 
penditure which confers a special benefit on certain people, but 
which should be treated as a common benefit because of the 
incapacity of those classes, e.g. poor relief ; (3) expenditure which 
•confers a special benefit on certain persons and at the same time 
a common benefit on the remainder, e.g. the administration of 
justice ; (4) expenditure which confers only a special benefit on 
individuals, e.g. expenditure on State industries. AU expendi- 
ture may be said to be in the public interest, and the difficulty 
of assigning the various heads of expenditure to these four 
categories is obvious. 

3. It is difficult to eliminate the element of special advantage 
even in the case of the first class. Some of us derive larger 
utility from expenditure on defence or on law and order than 
others. In fact it seems as if the third class embraced the other 
three. “ As regards benefit alone,” writes Nicholson,^ “ all 
these kinds of public expenditure must be held to confer a common 
benefit or to satisfy a public want as their essential justification, 
although they also — all of them — incidentally confer special 
benefits on individuals or classes or localities. Thus defence is 
placed in the first class because ostensibly it is for the oomfiioa, 
benefit only ; but as a matter of history most wars have been 
undertaken in the defence of particular places or classes or even 
individuals. Poor relief is ostensibly for the benefit of the 
particular individuals concerned ; but as a matter of public 
policy 4t confers common benefits in the prevention of crime and 
in the satisfaction of the sense of justice or of charity. Free 
education manifestly confers special benefits both on the par- 
ticular children and their particular parents ; but again, the 
common benefit is so great that by Professor Plehn it is placed 
in the first class. ^Finally, as regards class (4), which is said to 
confer only a special benefit on individuals, it may bo said that 


the final cause of all progress hi public expenditure has been the 
abohtion of this class. From being tho greatest, it has bepome 
the least in importance. Public expenditure which does not 
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ouglit not' to exist in tlie modern state. TMs was the position, 
emphatically kid down by Adam Smith, e.g. ‘ The protection of 
any part^ular branch of trade is a part of the gener’ab protection 
of trade, a part, therefore, of the duty of the executive power 
And it may truly be said that the greatest financial reform 
effected since his time has been the substitution of the prin^eiple 
of common benefit for the benefit of particular places or placemen 
or ‘ interests 

4. The second classification referred to above, i.e. according 
to the amount of revenue obtained by the State in r,eturn for the 
services rendered, is that adopted by Nicholson. In many ways 
it is superior to that of Cohn or Plehn. The classification briefly 
is : (1) expenditure without direct return of revenue, e.g. poor 
rehef ; or in some cases even with indirect as well as direct loss, 
e.g. expenditure on war ; (2) expenditure without direct return 
but with indirect benefit to revenue, e.g. education. It is usually 
assumed that educated people arc better taxpayers or lass 
expensive to the State than, say, criminals or paupers ; (3) 
expenditure with partial direct return, e.g. education for which 
fees are charged, subsidised railways which pay part of their 
running expenses ; (4) expenditure with full return or even' 
profit, e.g. the post office, gas works,-, and generally State 
industries. {"The main criticism of this classification is that it 
fwls ?o distiijguish the main differences in the various classes of 
public expenditure. It is also, like the former classification, not 
dearly cut. There may be considerable doubt regarding the 
particular items to be placed in group (1) and in group (2).'> 

6. Professor Adams, in classifying public expenditure accord- 
ing to the functions of government, has the following main groups 
and sub - groups ; (1), protective functions — (a) mihtaiy, (6) 
police and court, (c) social disease (prisons, asylums, pauperism, 
sanitation, etc.) ; (2) commercial functions ; and (3) develop- 
mental functions. These developmental functions include {a)' 
education, (6) public recreation, (c) prosecution of private 
business, (d) public investigation, e.g. the collection of social 
statistics, and (e) the development of the physical basis of the 
State, e-g. public works, docks, lighthouses, etc. Here, again, 
the main criticism is the difficulty of placing the several Idndsi 
of exp6ndi|nre under these main heads. Should, for example, 

^ The Wealth of Nations, Book chapter i. part iu. 

E 
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expenditure on recreation always be classed as developmoutal ? 
Expenditure on the collection of statistics may be cither com- 
mercfal or developmental. The foreign trade returnfs belong 
to the former, and the collection of social statistics usually to 
the latter. In other words, commercial expenditure may some- 
times be developmental when it makes for future well-being. 
Where, again, is the line to be drawn between protective and 
developmental functions ? Expenditure on protection promotes 
progress or development. A classification more in harmony 
with the eyeryday expenditure of countries is undoubtedly 
essential. 

^6. There are, again, the classifications of Mill into necessary 
and optional, and of Eoscher into necessary, useful, and super- 
fluous or ornamental. By the term optional Mill means that 
the expediency of Government’s exercising those functions does 
not amount to necessity, and is a subject on which diversity of 
opinion does or may exist. The terms necessary and optional 
connote a distinction which few would recognise in these days of 
the growing sphere of State activity, especially if expenditure on 
.education and public health is classed as'^optional expenditure. 

Tnif Ideal Classifioation 

7. The ideal classification is to divide public expenditui'S ip^o , 
two main classes — ^pjmary expenditure and secondary expendi- 
ture. Primary expenituxe includes all expenditure which 
Governments, worthy of the name of Governments, are obliged 
above everything else to undertake, viz. defence, law and order, 
and ”the payment of debts. Secondary expenditure includes 
social expenditure, expenditure on pubUo undertakings, and 
certain miscellaneous expenditure, j 

The primary expenditure of Governments embraces four well- 
known heads of expenditure : (1) defence — ^naval, military, and 
airj (2) law and order, which include (a) law and justice, such 
as the cost of the judiciary, of prisons and convict settlements, 
and (6) police ; (3) civil administration, which covers the salaries 
and allowances of heads of governments or administratipns, the 
charges of secretariats, the greater part of the Civil Services,^ 

1 In India, ^for example, certain, medical and eduoational/filfioers (pro- 
fessors alid| inspootoi;? of schools) are Governmont servants, hut the cost is 
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together with, the expenses of the legislature and certafn political 
charges such as the salaries and expenses of representatives 
abroad ^ it must also include the cost of collectsoji of taxes ; 
(4) debt services which cover expenditure, both for ordinary or 


ClASSI]?IOA.TION or TIIE GbOSS ExPENniTUBlii OH.ARGISABLE AQAIHST THE 
Revenue or India (Gentrad and Provincial) 

(Detailed Tables will bo found in tbo Appendix) 
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improductive debt, and also for productive debt on the,»priii- 
ciple that both result in a mortgaging of the country’s future 
revenues, and must be a first charge on expenditure. 

Secondary expenditure, on the other hand, includes under 


riiilitly clotitfid under social services, as those officers are not engaged in civil 
ndiiiiiiistration. 
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social expenditure education, public health, poor relief, un- 
employment insurance, famine relief, and similar social services. 
Under Government or public undertakings are included concerns 
of a quasi-commercial or industrial nature, such as railways, 
irrigation, canals, barrages, roads, and other public works, posts 
and ^telegraphs, telephones, subsidies for industrial and agri- 
cultural research, geological and other surveys, and grants to 
develop commercial aerial commtmications. Under the mis- 
cellaneous group are included pension charges, drawbacks, or 
refunds. 

(This classification givhs on the whole the best results. It is 
in accordance with the primary and secondary functions of 
governineiit. All classifications presuppose a knowledge of the 
subject classified, and an appeal to history or common sense is 
essential in cases of doubt. The science of public finance postu- 
, lates a kiiowledgq,of political science, especially of the State and 
its J^unctions.3 It will be interesting to apply the classification 
outlined above to India. India has been selected because it 
has always been regarded as possessing on the whole an efficient 
arid an economical Government which has mainly confined its 
activities to the primary functions of government. The ex- 
penditure includes the ^ expenditure of central and provincial 
governments, but excludes the expenditure of purely local Imdies 
such as municipalities and district boards. 

The salient fact which emerges from these very necessary- 
figures is that primary expenditure is a shade over two-thirds of . 
the total exponditm-e. Of the remaining third, over 20 per cent 
is on Government or public undertaldngs, the expenditure on 

Geowth or ExplTNDinjRia ^ 
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For detailed table see App, (Table No. VI.). 
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education being woefully insufficient — ^not 4 per cent of ^be total. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that the growth of expenditure 
over the'last half century has been greatest in social’ eixpenditure 
under education and public health, followed by that on police. 

Net Expenditure on Principal Heads by CounteuJs 

8. An attempt has been made to show the net expenditure 
in different countries in the pre-War and post-War years. The 
table will be found below. Comparisons have to be made with 
great care and with many qualifications.* The basis is so radically 
different that direct comparison is often of little value. Different 
meanings are attached in different countries to the details to be 
included under, for example, civil administration and the cost 
of collecting revenue. The expenditure on education is the least 
comparable of all. In some countries local eigienditure is not 
included in the central Budget. If it were it would raise the 
expenditure in Great Britain to 15 per cent, while in the Budget 
it is only 4'3 per cent of the expenditure. The cost of defence, 
interest on public debts, amortisation, and pensions are itenJs 
in which there is the greatest uniformity. Some countries show 
under Government undertakings in the budget only the balance 
of expenditure, i.e. working expenses are excluded, while others 
iiiclu^e working expenses. Some include as expenditure for a 
given year actual outgoings in that year, while others, such as 
France, include expenditure payable in respect of that year, and 
accounts are accordmgly not closed until long after the period 
to which they relate. Those countries which differentiate between 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditure do not follow a uniform 
method. Germany, for example, includes in extraordinary 
expenditure only outgoings for capital purposes, while others 
include exceptional items hut not investments. Czecho-Slovakia, 
for example, has a special investment Budget. Other countries, 
again, include under extraordinary expenditure both capital 
expenditure and other more or less noii-recurring expenditure. 
Others do not distinguish between ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure in their Budgets. A protracted study of these 
Budgets shows the fundamental differences that exist. At the 
same time they throw light upon the situation brought about 
by the Grbat War. 
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* Net espenditure means total expenditure minus revenue from the particular item, e.y. gross expenditure on railv, ays minus levcnue therefrom. 

- Pre-War means 1913 or 1913-1914 and post-War 1919 or 1919-1920. 

± These items are not strictly comparable, as difEerent meaning arc attached to cost of collection of revenue, and as education is provincialised ii 
countries. 

§ Thm is included under Civil Administration or others. 
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EXPBNDITUBE ON THE PRIMARY E01*PTI0NS OE iJOVEREMENT 

1. The outstanding feature of modern expenditure is the high 
figure required for defence. Writing 150 years ago, Montesquieu 
said that “ a new disease has spread through Europe ; it has 
seized on our sovereigns and makes them maintain an inordinate 
number of troops. It is intensified, and of Necessity becomes 
infectious, for as soon as one state increases its forces the others 
at once increase theirs, so that nothing is gained ‘by it except 
general ruin. Each monarch keeps on foot as many armies, as 
if his people were in danger of extermination ; and this struggle 
of all against all is called peace ^ This was written nearly 
thirty years before the publication oP The Wealth, of Nations. 
Jmjtin, writing two decades after Montesquieu, laments the 
extravagance that prevails, and states that one-half of the income 
of European states was utilised in military expenditure, and in 
cases of states with threatening neighbours even two-thirds. 
Prussia spent three-fourths. The International Financial Confer- 
ence of 1920 had the same tale to tell, viz. that rigorous, yigilant, 
and even meticulous econemy as well as retrenchment were 
necessary. It show'ed that on an average some 20 per cent of 
the expenditure of nations was still devoted to the maintenance 
of armaments and for the preparations of war. The' Conference 
affirmed “ with the utmost emphasis that the world cannot afford 
this expenditure. Only by a ffhnk policy of mutual co-operation 
can the nations hope to regain their old prosperity ; and in order 
to secure that result the whole resources of each country must 
be Slevoted to strictly productive purposes.” The Conference, 
therefore, recommended the desirability of a reduction in the, 
1 V Esprit des lots. Book XIII. oliapter xyii. 

sd 
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burden ol armaments wMch impoverished countries and im- 
perilled their recovery from the ravages of -vvar. In November 
1921 .an intpruational conference representing Great ^Britain, 
Erance, America, Japan, and Italy resulted in the scrapping of 
ships and, in fact, a ten years’ naval holiday The question 
of extension of the Washington Conference decision to other 
nava,! powers and the feasibility of reducing military and air forces 
•were considered by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1922. 
Both of those proposals have at bottom a great financial future. 

2. It is of interest to examine the facts, and the following 
summary table brings ouLthe essential facts. A column has been 
addgd to show the rise in wholesale prices, as part of the increased 
cost of defence is due to changes in the value of money. 


Expenditvrh on Dbvenoe, iNOLUDina the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Porobs in various Countries at the Present Time with dre- 
War Year, tog:5Ther with Wholesale Index Numdehs. 



lOlS. 

— 

1020. 

1921. 

1922. 

Wholesale 
Prices In- 
dex, 1922. 

fndia .... 


277 

224 

212 

181 

.United Kingdom . 


411 

290 

104 

157 . 

Australia .... 

100 

180 

164 

133 

106 

Canada .... 


240 

203 


106 

South Africa . 

100 

149 

111 

96 

128 

tfapan .... 


330 

399 


lOO*' 

Prance .... 

100 

400 

377 

290 ' 

324 

Italy 



343 

290 

681 

Belgium .... 

■H 


700 

034 

363 

Switzerland 

100 

109 

130 

140 

105 

U.S.A 

100 

• ■ 

673 

290 

149 


f 

It will he seen that at the end »of 1922 the cost of defence 
had in some countries, such as Great Britain, Canada, India, 
Japan, and Belgium, exceeded the increase in the rise of wholesale 
prices. Great and useful work has been done by retrenchment 
committees in many countries. The Geddes Committee on 
National Expenditure proposed, ‘for example, a reduction of no 
less than 35,000 ofiGicers and men in the British Navy and 60,000 
officers and men in the British Army, the reduction in the latter 
being made without reducing the officers and men employed, by 
the War Office on foreign service.’- The Committee mentioned, 

^ Mrst Report (Omcl 1681), p. 31. 
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too, the financial danger of relying exclunively on expeft opinion 
on defence. To this a reference has already been m 5 j,de.^ 
The Cornmittee referred to the high salaries of 4;he Fighting 
Services, and pointed out that these had a greater proportion 
of highly paid posts than the Civil Services. In order to stimu- 
late ambition and to secure the necessary reward for ability and 
hard work, those occupying the higher posts deserve to be well 
remunerated, but not to an excessive degree.® Most people, too,' 
will agree that Adam Smith was quite right when he said that to 
be a good soldier a man must devote his whole time to the business, 
and a country cannot depend only on mihtias. " This means 
expenditure. Governments and legislatures recognise that, an 
efficient system of defence repays itself by the security it affords 
for trade and prosperity. They recognise, too, that in ordinary 
times people become so used to what such a system brings that 
they never realise what it means — ^just as in the case of air and 
water — ^until there is an insufficiency. In India we have become 
so accustomed to the advantages of peace and good government 
that it is difficult for the ordinary man in the fields or in our 
streets to realise their true worth. Japan, with a population of 
about one-sixth that of India, spends on her naval and military 
forces nearly twice as much as India does. India’s sea-borne 
trade amounts to Rs.600 crores, and yet Tier annual contribution 
for B-aval defence is not more than Rs.l6 lakhs. Nevertheless, 
with a broken and exhausted Europe, retrenchment and economy 
are essential. “ In our opinion ”, wrote the Geddes Committee, 
“ full, economy in the Fighting Services cannot be realised imder 
existing conditions. There is overlapping and duplication 
throughout. In order to fully realise these economies the- three 
forces must be brought together by the creation of a co-ordinating 
authority or a Ministry of Defence responsible for seeing that 
each force plays its part and is allotted appropriate responsibility 
for carrying out various functions. The theory of such a Ministry 
in embryo appears already to exist in the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. With the creation of a co-ordinating authority or 
Ministry of this description it would be possible to ensure that 
corresponding reductions in exxienditure were realised when 
either of the older Services was relieved or assisted, and no 

Third Mnporl (Omd. 1680), p. 16(3. 

» Omd. 1689, p. 160. 
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additional expense or extra-ministerial appointment need, in 
our (.opinion, be involved, as the Minister and his staff could 
be drawn fpom existing organisations. All the argunaoifls of an 
economic character which have been urged for the absorption 
of the Air Force into the two older Services apply, in our opinion, 
also to the fusion of all three Services under one Minister. Com- 
plete co-ordination in supply, transport, education, medical and 
'other services would then be possible.” ^ Similarly, the inoheape 
Committee on Indian Expenditure recommended that “ a close 
watch be kept on the details of military expenditure with the 
object of bringing aboulfa progressive reduction in the future. 
Should a further fall in prices take place, we consider that it may 
be possible, after a few years, to reduce the military budget to 
a sum not exceeding Ils.50 crores, although the Oommander-iu- 
Chief does not subscribe to this opinion. Even this is more, in 
our opinion, than the taxpayer in India should be called upon 
to pay, and, though revenue may increase through a revival of 
trade, there would, we think, still be no justification for not keep- 
ing a s,trict eye on military expenditure with a view to its further 
reduction.” ^ The expenditure on deferfee in India in 1921-22 
was 32 -6 per cent as against 25 'G xmr cent in the pre-War year 
of the total gross expenditure (central and provincial).® There 
are not a few who are reminded, in these days of high expenditures 
on defence in the chief countries of the world, of Hogarth’s pintute 
of the old steward in the “ Eake’s Progress ” holding up his 
hands in horror and despair at the extravagance of his old masteiv 

Law and Order 

3. Law and order is a primary and indeed an all-important 
function of the State, but, for obvious reasons, it costa less than 
defence. The imagination of the plain man in the street is left 
gasping when he is told that the latest capital ship in the British 
Navy, completed in 1920, notwithstanding it is twice the size of 
the largest battleship in the Great War, is " now obsolescent 
He realises how money has to be pomed out on defence at times, 
and he sees that the preservation of law and order is cornpara- 

r First Seport (Cmd. 1B81), p. 8. 

^ Report, p. 68. 

“ Sbo detailed taWe, V. App. 
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lively cReap as compared witR defence. In India in" 1921-22 
it was 8^6 per cent of the total expenditure as against 32'6-,per 
cent for defence. Adam Smith did not notice the hnpotlance 
of police in his discussion of law and order, or, as he calls it, “ the 
expense of justice He reminds us that where there is little 
or no property there is no need of a civil magistrate. “,But 
avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of labour 
and the love of present ease and enjoyment, are the passions 
which prompt to invade property, passions much more steady 
in their operation and much more universal in their influence. 
Wherever there is great property therehs great inequality. For 
one very rich man, there must be at least five hundred poor, and 
the affluence of the few supposes the indigence of the many. 
The .affluence of the rich excites the indignation of the poor, who 
are often both driven by want and prompted by envy to invade 
his possessions. It is only under the shelter of the civil magistrate 
that the owners of that valuable property, which is acquired _^by 
the labour of many years, or perhaps of many successive genera- 
tions, can sleep a single night in security.’’__5 We are npt con- 
cerned with tracing the development of law' and justice and aNo 
police. It is important, however, to note that sufficiently 
attractive salaries and wages and indee^ fairly good housing or 
the equivalent of house-rent allowances have.been found necessary 
in tfiwns to, prevent the wrong type of individual entering such 
a service as the police. It is advisable to investigate periodically, 

. say once in ten years, the strength of the police force in order to 
enforce economy and to efiect amalgamations of forces wherever 
economy would result. A similar investigation in regard to the 
cost of jails is also in some countries advisable, even at shorter 
intervals, since the cost of feeding prisoners is apt, unless most 
carefully watched, to vary from place to place with no apparent 
reason at all. In India, for example, there are wide difierences in 
the cost of jails between province and province, and even between 
district and district. 


Civil Administration 

4?. In recent years the cost of civil administration has in- 
creased for several reasons. In the first place, the rise in the 

^ The Wealth of Nations, Book V. chapter i. part ii. 

® Ibid., Book V. chapter ii. part ii. 
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cost of living made it imperative to adjust salaries and wages. 
' Secpndly, the increasing activity of governments in social 
services ap.d in quasi-commercial undertakings resulted in a 
.■natural increase in the cost of administration. Another reason 
for the increase is that changes in the form of government have 
■taken place. In 1905 the heads of provinces and members of 
the executive councils in India numbered twelve ; to-day the 
'^number, including ministers, is fifty-one. The extra thirty-nine 
persons cost nearly Rs.24 lakhs a year in salaries. In addition 
there are the enlarged legislatures, increased secretariat stalls, 
and increaseif travelling ssUowauces or touring charges. Finally, 
thedncrease may be due to a revision of the system of accounts. 
For example, part of the increase in the cost of general administra- 
tion in India in 1921-22, as compared with the last pre-reform 
year (1920-21), was due to the fact that the cost of district 
magistrates, formerly debited to land revenue and justice, is 
now debited to general admi n istration. As already noted, only 
administrative officers and staffs are included in the Indian 
statistics, and not all Government officials, e.g. those engaged in 
social services and in Government uudeHaking.s. In 1921-22 
the Government of Bombay made an interesting inquiry into 
the actual staffs engaged in every activity on which the Govern- 
ment spent money, and it was found that 4’8 per cent was spent 
on the Imperial Ser-vices, mainly European. On the Jirc-* 
dominantly Indian branches the expenditure was 64 per cent 
on the provincial services, 20-2 per cent on clerks, and LG per 
cent on miscellaneous servants such as messengers. Out of an 
expenditure of Es.l6 crores, 32 per cent went in the payment 
of personnel. The State civil servants in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland also cost a similaf percentage. Herbert Paul, 
in his History of England, well describes the position of the Civil 
Ser-vice. “ The country ”, he says, “is governed in ordinary 
times fox everyday purposes by these permanent members of 
the Civil Service, who work for both parties with equal loyalty, 
and ia some cases with equal contempt.” ^ 

‘5. The cost of collecting both direct and Indirect taxes is 
also to be,,included','under “ Civil' Administration ”. In India in 

1 Compare B. H. Hutton, a former editor of the Bpectaior — “ Sixroly tlioro 
is no bureanoraoy in Europe so pleasant and bo far from tko douiineering 
manner as the Englteh ”. 
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1921-22, 6'3 per cent, or a little over half the percen-fiage fifty 
years a^o, was spent on this head.^ The percentage varies 
considerably. In the case of income tax and custom,s it iS less 
than. 2 per cent ; for stamps and excise it is in the neighbourhood 
of 6 per cent ; for land revenue, 13-6 per cent ; for salt, 10'6 per 
cent including cost of production, and 9-6 per cent excluding 
cost of production ; for opium, 62-3 per cent, and excluding cost 
of production, 6-2 per cent. In recent years in India, while 
the cost of collection of income tax and customs has gone down 
remarkably, the cost of collection of salt and opium has con- 
siderably increased.® The cost is fairly Evenly distrilmted among 
direct and indireot taxes, being 2-6 per cent on the former and 
2-7 per cent on the latter for the year ended 31st March 1922. 
There are, it is obvious, remarkable variations in the cost of 
collection. It should be laid down as a principle that any 
reduction in the cost of collection which impairs the efficiency of 
collection is unwise, k. slight increase in the cost of collecting 
income tax may far outweigh such additional cost and produce 
greater efficiency in collection. Recently the English Board of 
Inland Revenue has beSn obliged to establish a special Investiga- 
tion Branch to deal with frauds. This, it is considered, will not- 
only be a protection to the ordinary (and honest) taxpayer, 
but will result in a large increase annually in taxation, now 
fraudulently unpaid. The expenditure on civil administration 
in India in 1921-22 was 10-9 per cent ol the total expenditure, 
ns against 11 -7 per cent in the pre-War year.® 

Debt Services 

6. The fourth main head? of primary expenditure is debt 
services. In most countries the Great War has increased to 
a very large degree the expenditure on this head. In some 
countries the unproductive debt charges, especially in European 
countries, wEl for many years remain a very heavy charge. In 
India in the year 1921-22 ^ debt services were 16 per cent ofr the 
total expenditure, as against 12-2 in the pre-War year. 

1 Vfde Tablus III. and IV. A)>p. 

Vida Tables III. and IV. App. 

“ Vide Tables III. and IV. App. 

* The Indian financial year ends on 31 st March, i.c. 1921-22, the twelve 
months ended 31st March 1922. 
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Expisnemubb on ’Debi Servtoes in India 
X’oroentage ExiJCHditiire to Total Exponditure 


t 

20 Vcuia 
ago. 

10 years 
ago. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

Pioduotive 

0-2 

P’O 

10'4 

0'7 

7-9 

Unproductive . 

3:5 

2'(i 

1-8 

5-5 

7'1 

Total 

12-5 

12-5 

12-2 

12-2 

15'0 


The following table Illustrates at a glance the burden of pre- 
War aud post- War debt services to the total expenditure : 


ExrisNiHTiriUii op Government on Public Debt in vabious Countkijss 
Percentage to Total Expenditure 


Country. '' 



1010-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22, 

United Kingdom * 

12-4 

10-5 

lO'G 

29-2 

36'8 

United States 

2-2 

1'7 

4-3 

7-0 

O'S 

''Eranoo 

18-9 

13'0 

12'0 

••S 

• »§ 

Now Zealand f . . . 

24-4 

32' e 

30'5 

27-9 


Union of South Africa t> 1 

27'9 

28-C 

25-5 

21-Q 


Canada t> t • • • 

• •s 

..f 

■•§ 

3S-0 

• •s 

Japan 

3G'9 

32'2 

27-7 

18*6 

184 


* Eiguiffi (ire oxclnaivo of expendlturo frorn rates. 

t Expenditure on debt ohargca expressed as a perociitago of the total 
consolidated fund. 

t Central and Provincial Govornmonts. 

§ Not available. 


The barge increase in the percentage under unproductive debt in 
India is noticeable since the pre-War yea^T The outlay on rail- 
ways, irrigation works, telegraphs, and telephones are classed as 
productive debt, as wiLL be seen from the detailed tables III. and 
IV. The pioduotive debt is the equivalent of 4'0 years’ purchase of 
the total revenue of the Central government, excluding Provincial 
Governments and the unproductive debt of 1'6 years’ purchase, 
a result which compares very favourably with the position of 
most countries in the world. This is due to the financial ortho- 
doxy which has characterised the administration oE India’s 
pnbbc debt. expenditure, normal or abnormal, other than 
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that on productive undertakings, was met from current^ revenues 
except ^1) the War contribution of £100 millions (Es.l50 oroides), 

(2) tke outlay on the new Delhi Capital (Rs.8 ^crores)| and 

(3) the revenue deficits of the last few years, which bave been 
financed from borrowings. To this we shall return when deabng 
with public debts in Book IV. Borrowing is not a short cut to 
prosperity, and the temptation to fall into debt is one which 
every soundly-financed state strongly resists, except where the 
money is required for purposes which, after careful investigation, 
can reasonably be expected to be adequately reproductive. 



CHAPTER VH 


EXPENDITURE ON THE SECONDARY FUNCTIONS OF fiOVERNMENT ; 

I. SOOIAL SERVICES 

1. In the previous chapter the primary expeuditure of Govern- 
ments was discussed. In this chapter we shall deal with second- 
ary expenditure. ^ In India secondary expenditure covers only a 
third, or slightly over a third, of the total expenditure from 
revenue. In the pre-War year it was almost 40 per cent. The 
importance of secondary expenditure in the twentieth century 
has increased, and will continue to inoreas'e, out of all proportion 
to that in the uinetoenth century. Social services, such as 
education, public healtli, national health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age pensions have, for example, in 
Great Britain, profoundly altered the direction of public expdndh 
ture. A similar movemcut has been at work in Australia and 
other parts of the British Empire. Twenty years ago the 
expenditure on education in India chargeable against central 
and provincial revenues was 1 '2 per cent ; in the pre-War year, 
3-7 per cent ; and in the year ended 31st March 1922, 3-8 per cent ; 
and the total expenditure on social services in the same period 
has increased from 3-9 per cent to 6-8 and 6'5 per cent respect- 
ively. In most countries the expenditure on Government 
undertakings, especially railways, posts, telephones, etc., has 
made a great leap upward. 

Education: its Importance 

, 2. Money spent on education— and by education is meant not 

pierely the imparting of knowledge but the education of char- 
acter, of the faculties and activities generally— -tends to increase 
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production by making tie worker more intelligent and trust- 
worthy.^ The labourer, as a result of education, contributus a 
larger share to the national income. Instead of a large poj)ula- 
tion chiefly engaged in supplying itself with a bare existence, 
there is a population demanding, as well as receiving, more 
complex services. Adam Smith also showed a direct advaijjtage 
to the State by the education of its citizens, because “ the more 
they are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of 
enthusiasm and superstition which, among ignorant nations, 
frequently occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed 
and intelligent people, besides, are atways more decent and 
orderly than an ignorant and stupid one.” ^ 

3. In England and Wales primary education is free, and 
attendance at school between the ages of 5 and 14 years is 
compulsory, and by-laws may be made ip any area requiring 
attendance up to the age of 15 years, either for children generally, 
or with certain exceptions.- Provision must be made for ad- 
vanced instruction, and also for practical instruction in cookery, 
laundrywork, housewifery, etc. The local education authorities 
also may arrange for Aursery schools for children between the 
ages of 2 and 6. Employment of children under the age of IS 
and street-trading under the age of 14 are prohibited. SimOar 
regulations are in vogue in Scotland except that education is 
compulsory up to 16 years. In Scotland since the sixteenth 
century the parish schools have resulted in the percentage of 
.illiterates being less than in England and Wales. Employment 
of children under 13 and street-trading rmder 17 are prohibited. 
Secondary education in Great Britain is provided so as to secure 
that children and young persons under 18 years of age shall not 
be debarred by inability to phy fees from receiving the benefits 
of any form of education from which they are capable of profiting. 
Under the Education Act, 1921, “ the total sums paid to a local 
.education authority out of moneys provided by Parliament and 
the local taxation account in aid of elementary education or 
higher education, as the case may be, shall not be less than 'one- 
half of the net expenditure of the authority recognised by the 
BoareJ of Education as expenditure in aid of which Parliamentary 

^ The Wealth of Nations, Book V. chapter i. part iil. Compare Report on 
an Bngui/ry into Working Glass Budgets in Bombay, G-. ffindlay Shirras, Bombay 
Government Central Press, 1923, p. 29 following. 
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grants sliould be made to the authority, and if the total sums 
payable out of those moneys to an authority in any year fall 
short of one" half of that expenditure, there shall be paid by the 
Board to that authority, out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, a deficiency grant equal to the amount of the deficiency, 
provided that a deficiency grant shall not be so paid as to make 
good to the authority any deductions made from a substantive 
grant Arrangements for borrowing on the security of the 
fund or rate out of which the expenditure on education is pay- 
able, and for repayment, are also provided for in the Education 
Act, 1921. The Treasuly has directed that on loans granted 
out of the local loans fund on the security of local rates, 5|- per 
cent per annum will be charged if the loans are repayable in not 
exceeding thirty years, and 5f per cent per annum in not exceed- 
ing fifty yeara.'^ In 1921-22, £65,000,000 was spent on elementary 
education in England and Wales, of which 4.1 per cent was from 
rates and 69 per cent from taxes ; £18,000,000 was spent on higher 
education, of which 39 per cent was from rates and 61 per cent 
from tpxes. Thus with a population of nearly 38,000,000 ISngland 
aiid Wales spent on education over £83,DOO,000, or £2 ; 4s. per 
head. The figures for the latest available year (1920-21) for 
Scotland were £12,000,000, of which 47 per cent was from rates 
and 63 per cent from taxes. Thus with a population of nearly 
6s000,000 Scotland spent £2 : 8s. per head. 

In the United States every state has a system of free public 
schools, auxjplemented by private and parocliial schools. In 1920. 
the percentage of illiteracy in people above ten years of age had 
fallen to 6 per cent from 17 per cent in 1880, 13'3 per cent in 
1890, 'lO-T per cent in 1900, and 7-7 per cent in 1910. In 1920 
the amount spent on public schools of elementary and secondary 
grades was nearly 883 million dollars or £lf7,000,000. 

Next with regard to the Dominions. In Canada provincial 
governments control education and the principle of free educa- 
tion is followed, the funds being supplied in nearly all provinces 
by Government grants and local taxation. Education is more 
or less compulsory. In Australia education is secular, free, and 

t* 

r Section 118, vide p. 278 Owen’s Bducation Acts Manual, 22nd edition 
(CliaB. Kniglit & Go., Ltd., London), 1023. 

® H.M. Treasury Minute dated Ist April 1022, vide p. 314 Owen’s Education 
Acts, 1923. 
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compulsorj. It is uader the control of each state. In New 
South I^ales and Tasmania instruction is compulsory between 
7 and 14 years, and in Victoria between 6 and 14 ye'ass. In the 
Dominion of New Zealand it is also compulsory between the 
ages of 7 and 14. In the Union of South Africa, under the 
South Africa Act, the control of education, other than higher 
education, rests with the four provincial governments. In Cape 
Province, for example, local school administration is conducted 
by school boards and school committees. Boards have the 
power to enforce attendance and in certain eases Jjo allow free 
education. The sources of revenue arS : Central Government, 
69-76 per cent ; fees, 25-17 per cent ; local education rdte, 
4-66 per cent ; other sources, -41 per cent. In the Transvaal, 
however, instruction in Government schools, both primary and 
secondary, is free, while in the Orange Free State fees are charged 
in all schools, exemption being granted under qprtain prescribed 
regulations, and attendance is compulsory up to Standard VI. , 
i To sum up. When we look around and see the rewards of a 
sound education from the point of view of the State and its 
citizens, we see that capital invested in educational opportunities 
(in free schools, and even free colleges and universities) yields 
a princely return. There is, in the firjt place, the economic 
justification, viz. that the industrial efficiency of workers, male 
and female, js increased by such expenditure. A higher standard 
of living and a greater efficiency among the children of the poor 
•result, and inequalities are levelled up. This expenditure is a 
sure means of adding to the national wealth and the national 
income. There is, on the other hand, the political justification 
for large expenditiue on education. Self-government can' only 
be successful in cornmunities where there is a high level of 
literacy and, therefore, of intelligence. This high level is most, 
easily and most cheaply attained through free public education. ; 
In the United States by far the largest item of expenditure is:' 
for public education, which outweighs in costliness even thei 
expenditure on national defence.^ 

' Modern Governments, then, realise that there can be no 
raising of the standard of comfort and no enhancing of the value 
of labour and increased production until education is widespread 
and accessible ; they also realise that there will be no sure 

r Excluding War ^penditure. 
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foundation for the superstructure of national advancement 
without the achievement of these results. Even without access 
to the purse of Eortunatus, it is realised that sound and durable 
instruction must be brought to the doors of the people. In 
India to-day there is no more pressing claim than more and 
better education. Our new Constitution of 1919 to a large degree 
requires as its base an intelligent electorate. Responsible 
government is, in fact, a pyramid that can only grow with its 
base, and without an enormous development of national educa- 
tion this tadr is an impossibility. Out of a population of 247 
millions in British India^ 5-3 millions or 2-1 per cent are enfran- 
chised. Only 22-6 millions or 8-2 per cent, a surprisingly low 
figure, are literate, i.e. they can read and write a letter in one 
language. Moreover, our education at the moment is very 
badly balanced. The still small voice of primary education is 
scarcely heard, vhile the proportion in secondary schools, when 
an allowance is made for the fact that females can be virtually 
left out of the reckoning, is far greater than the corresponding 
figures for England and Wales. The figures for university 
education are still more interesting — no less than -025 per cent 
'of the population as against -064 per cent of England and Wales 
— especially when the Indian figure has practically to exclude, 
unlike the latter which includes, the female population. The 
problem, then, is of the most vital import, upon „which India 
must set to work at the earliest possible moment. Our task is 
to introduce into the masses in our rural areas and into the 
proletariat of our towns a degree of education which will fit 
them, in ever-increasing numbers, to be the basis of our future 
political structure. In Plato’s words, true education is that 
which “ makes a man gladly pursue the ideal perfection of 
citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to rule and how to 
obey — this is the only education which, upon our view, deserves 
the name ”. The foundation of a democratic state is liberty, 
Aristotle tells us, and he adds, “ one part of liberty is to govern 
and'l)e governed alternately Does the electorate, in Aristotle’s 
words, “ know how to command as well as to obey ? To do 
both these things well is the virtue of an accomplished citizen.” 
As far back as September 1921 the Yiceroy (Lord Reading), in 
addressing a joint-session of the Legislature, referred to this weak 
spot. Twelve^ months later, he repeated his warnings. When 
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addressing a joint-session in Simla in 1923 he said ; “ last year 
I impre|3ed on you that the electorate required education^ I 
have the same advice to repeat to you now, but I r«ppat it* with 
more force and insistence.” It seems that nothing short of a 
complete overhauling of the national system of education will 
suffice. A system of sound primary education is required which 
will aim at imparting such simple knowledge as will be of per- 
manent value to the taught in their daily work and help them 
to avoid the petty tyrannies of life which ignorance engenders. 
As the great Richelieu said in the seventeenth century : “ When 
I regard the majority of those who profess to teach, and the 
multitude of children who are taught, I seem to see an infinite 
crowd of sick who need nothing but a draught of clear, sweet 
water for their healing. Yet so uncontrolled is the thirst which 
afiects them that, accepting indiSerently all cups which are 
presented to them, the greater of them drink from tainted, and 
some even from poisoned, sources ; thus increasing their thirst 
and their malady, in place of assuaging both.*’ The pure, sw3et 
water of primary education would heal the malady. But it must 
not stop at primary edtication. Secondary schools should be the 
recruiting ground for those who are urgently wanted in commerce 
banking, industry, and other responsible posts. If they possess 
a sound general education and are apprenticed to business they 
will* have an economic value. Here there is material for ip- 
oreasing the wealth of the country. The universities, too, 
should shako off the incubus of the ill -prepared student and 
pursue knowledge not for the sake of the information to be 
acquired, but for the extension of knowledge and the attainment 
of exact truth. As Lord Brougham said a century ago ; “ A man ' 
should loiow something of everything and everything of. some-, 
thing ”. All this rneans money and new sources of taxationj 
and not a paltry sum of Rs.18'38 crores (£12 3 millious), which; 
was the entire expenditure in British India in 1921-22’ on educa-f 
tion, or twelve annas or one shilling per head of population, a f 
miserably small and inadequate’sum. 

Other Social Services 

4. Expenditure on other social services includes expenditure 
on religion, public health, unemployment insurance, national 
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health iiitiurance, poor relief, and similar services. In an earlier 
ch£\,pter we referred to the change which took place in t^entieth- 
centtry finance in Great Britain by the breaking away from the 
traditional finance of Gladstone in the nineteenth century, when 
such Acts as the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 to 1919, and the 
National Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1921, were placed on the 
Statute Book. Previous to that period the social services on 
which the State mainly devoted itself were education and poor 
relief. 


Religion 

.5. It is unnecessary here to enter in detail into the question 
of expenditure in England on religion, because the amount is not 
large, and modern thought is in favour of the view that State 
revenues can on the whole be better devoted to other objects. 
Experience in the United States and in the Dominions has all 
pointed in this direction, especially in the former. In Great 
Bfitain and on the Continent of Europe, as in France, this en- 
lightened view continues to grow in spite of vested interests. 
Iii France no religion is recognised by the State. By the law 
promulgated on 9th December 1905, the Churches were separated 
from the State, and the adherents of all creeds wore authorised 
to form associations for public worship. Ecclesiastics over forty- 
fiye years of age and of over twenty-five years of service re- 
munerated by the State were entitled to a pension, and all other 
ecclesiastics were to receive grants during periods of from four to 
eight years. These were purely transitory measures. All build- 
ings used for public worship and as dwellings in this respect were 
mademver to the associations for public worship. Similarly, 
from 31st March 1920, the Church ''in Wales and Monmouthshire 
was disestablished under the Welsh Church^Acts, 1914 and 1919, 
and the property and £1,000,000 provided by Parliament were 
assigned to the Welsh Commissioners, a temporary body, for 
distribution to a body called the Representative Body represent- 
ing 4he Church, and to cortain''other authorities, including the 
University of Wales. 



CHAPTER VIII 


EXPBNDITUEE ON THE SECONDARY FVWCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT : 

I. SOCIAL SEEVioEs {continued) 

1. The English poor law in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ie a classic instance of indiscriminate charity and its 
many attendant evds. The method by which such charity was 
dispensed was virtually a demand for paupers. Adam Smith 
wisely eliminates in his treatment of expenditure all reference' to 
poor relief as a recognised charge on public revenues. It is still 
a very doubtful question of financial policy. The history* of 
poor relief, from the passing of Gilbert’s Act, 1782, to the re- 
establishment of the workhouse test, shows how those who lived 
on charity were in many districts better off than those who did 
an honest day’s work. It also showed the baneful evils of the 
parish allowance for each child, as it constituted a premium on 
the increase of numbers. It therefore not only crippled industry, 
but affected public morality.^ Fifty years of liberal policy in 
poor relief on these lines made the burden of pauperism felt for 
many years. ^At the present time in the United Kingdom 
relief is given, under certain conditions, to paupers in their 
own houses or in 'workhouses or poorhouses.^ The law is 
administered by the Ministry of Health,^ through Boards of 
Guardians elected for this purpose. The expenditure by local 
authorities in England and Wales during eighty-six years ended 

^ Vide Sepoi-t of Poor Law Commissioners, 1834. 

“ Guardians, liowever, according to the Court of Appeal decision in 1900 
on tlic Merthyr Tydfil judgement, have no power to grant relief out of the rates 
to able-bodied men on strike, who might, had they chosen, have obtained 
work, although, the Guardians can give relief to their wives and children. 

“ Previous to 1st July 1919 (when the Ministry of Health came into being), 
the offloe was known as the Lneal Government Board. 
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March 1920 was approximately 780 million pounds sterling. For 
tlie^^year ended March 1920 the expenditure in England and Wales 
was nearly £24 millions, and over £2 millions in Scotland. Gener- 
ally speaking, if poor relief is necessary, it should be given indoor, 
and the reform of the habitual pauper should be regarded some- 
what in the same way as the reform of the habitual drunkard 
or criminal. The procedure followed in some other countries is 
not without interest. In Germany the general principles are 
laid down in the Imperial law of 30th May 1908. In urban 
municipalities the administration is carried out by a special 
committee, the president of which is the burgomaster, and in 
rural communes poor rehef forms part of the ordinary local 
business of the district councils. A German in distress must be 
relieved by the local imion ^ in which he becomes destitute, and 
the cost must be refunded by the local union to which he belongs, 
or by the appropriate provincial union. Poor-rates are not as 
a rule levied. Ih France poor relief is given through public 
bureaux de hienfaisance, and also through private and ecclesi- 
astical sources. The communes and the departments look after 
the poor, and Government exercise general supervision. Endow- 
ments, communal contributions, public and private charity are 
the sources of the bureaux funds. In Japan legislation in 1899 
provided that the minimum amount of prefectural funds for 
“ the relief of suflerers from extreme calamity ” shall be half a 
million yen, and funds below that amount are to Be made up 
by the Treasury. When the amount of relief exceeds B per cent 
of the funds at the beginnmg of the financial year, one-third of 
the amount granted is to be supplied from the Treasury. In 
New Zealand charitable relief and hospitals are subsidised by 
the Government in the following manner, which is of consider- 
able interest : bequests at the rate of lOs. in the pound ; voluntary 
contributions, 24s. in the pound ; and contributions by local 
authorities, according to a sliding scale, ranging from 12s. 3d. in 
the pound to 24s. 3d. in the poimd. In India there is no system 
of poor rehef. In times of famine, however, relief is necessary, 
and for this purpose each province has to set aside a fixed sum 
(which is not uniform, but varies according to the liability of 

1 Under the law there are looal unions {Ortsamenverbande) and provincial 
unions {Landarmenverbemde). The former usually is a commune and the 
latter a large administrative division, such as a oirole, or a whole state. 
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each province to famine year by year. This sum is’^ devoted 
to actual relief or to insurance against famine, i.e. to the con- 
struction of protective irrigation works, or other works for the 
prevention of famine. Any balance unspent at the end of the 
financial year is placed to the credit of the Famine Insurance 
Fund of the province, a fund which consists of unexpended 
balances of the annual assignments for each year, with accrued 
interest on these balances.^ 

2. The second half of the nineteenth century was, as we have 
seen, remarkable for the teaching, especially in Germany, of the 
increased activities of the State. Even before the Franco- 
Prussian War, writers of the school of Wagner, Schmoller, and 
other “ Kathedersocialisten ” profoundly affected the public 
mind, and their views on State insurance were slowly but surely 
gaining general acceptance. In the eighties of the last century 
Germany introduced social insurance, which comprised com- 
pulsorji insurance of workmen against sickness, insurance 
against accidents by employers, and the insurance of workmen 
against old age and infirmity. Denmark followed in 1891 with 
a law on old age pensions. The question in Great ^firitain 
received from statesmen, writers, and others the attention in the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century which its importance 
undoubtedly merited. It was oon3iderc&, for example, in the 
Report of the Select Committee on National Provident Insurance 
(1887), the Report of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor 
.(1895), the Report of Lord Rothschild’s Committee (1898), the 
Report of the Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor (1899), 
and in the Report of the Departmental Committee about the 
Aged Deserving Poor (1900). The proposals came within the 
sphere of practical politics before Mr. Asquith pledged in 1907 in 
his Budget Speech tire Liberal Government to start a scheme of 

r Under Schedule IV., “ Other Rules under the Government of India Act ”, 
1919, Bombay provides an annual assignment of over Rs.OSJ lakhs, the Central 
Provinces R8.47 lakhs, the United Provinces over Ra.30J lakhs, Bihar and 
Orissa over Ba.IlJ lakhs, Madras over Ea.6J lakhs, the Punjab ncarly*R3.4 
lakhs, Bengal Rs.2 lakhs, Burma provides Ra.67,000 and Assam Rs.10,000. 
When the accumulated total of the famine insurance fund is not leas than six 
times tho amount of the annual assignment, the local government may suspend 
temporarily the provision of tho annual assignment. 

^ The Famine Insurance Fund forma part of the general balances of the 
Central Government, which pays interost on the average of tho halanoea in the 
fund on tho last day of tho year. 
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old age' pensions. These pensions came into force from 1st 
Jaauary 1909, the Old Age Pensions Act having been passed in 
the 'previpms year. Provision was also made under the National 
Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1921, for compulsory insurance against 
loss of health, and, in certain circumstances, against unemploy- 
me^rt. Australia in 1908 and New Zealand in 1898, of the self- 
governing Dominions, introduced old age pensions. Australia, 
too, possesses a system of health insurance on a non-contributory 
basis in the form of invalid pensions and maternity allowances, 
while New Zealand and Canada, followmg the well-known 
examples of Germany rEhd Great Britain, also possess employ- 
ment ofhees or labour bureaux. France in 1906 and Spain in 
1908 adopted old age pensions. In 1911 Switzerland adopted a 
scheme of insurance against illness, but not of a compulsory 
kind.^ Holland in 1916 introduced a scheme of unemployment 
insurance. Three years later Poland began a scheme of health 
insurance which was obligatory for wage-earners. We some- 
tunes are apt to minimise the extent to which the State’s activity 
expanded in the last two decades. We have only to mention 
that even in Iceland {mirabile diclu) thefe is an old age pension 
•fund in every community, contributed to by the community and 
the State. 

3. A glance at the Budgets of these countries shows the 
importance of these comparatively new items of expenditure. 
In Great Britain the benefit paid in 1922 under imemploymont 
insurance was £48 millions. The contributions to the unemploy-, 
ment fund were over £46 millions, of which £18 millions were 
from employers, £16 millions from employees, and £12 millions 
from the State. The number of persons covered by the scheme 
was 12,000,000. The number ol insured persons under the 
Health Insurance Scheme in England and Wales in 1922 was 
about 15,000,000. Old age pensions for the year 1921-22 
amounted to £26 millions, and the number of pensions paid was 
a shade over a million (366,000 to men and 663,000 to women). 
In Germany in 1919 nearly 17,000,000 were insured again, st 
sickness, 23,000,000 against accident, and 17,000,000 against 
invalidity. Under the French Old Age Pensions law of ,1910, 

1 Insurance against accident, however, is compulsory lor all officials, 
employees, and workmen of all conoerns and trades which are within the Federal 
Liability Law. 
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8,300,000 were registered on 1st July 1920. Those fadfcs speak 
for themselves, 

4. There is an unusual want of uniformity in the»p.aymeAt of 
old age pensions ; e.g. in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Denmark they are non-contributory, while in France and in 
Germany they are contributory. The case for the paymei^ of 
gratuitous pensions is that the class from which pauperism is 
drawn would not benefit unless they were non-contributory. 
Charles Booth, in his Old Age Pensions (1899), was the pro- 
tagonist of this view. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain 
opposed strongly this view, and held that it should *be contribu- 
tory and voluntary. Speaking in May 1899, he described Booth’s 
universal scheme as “ a gigantic system of outdoor relief for 
every one, good and bad, thrifty and unthrifty, the waster, 
drunkard, and idler, as well as the industrious ”. There is, too, 
no exact uniformity in regard to the age at which pensions 
should be paid. In some countries 70 years and over has been 
taken as the age. In Great Britain the age is 70 years and 
over, except for blind persons, where the minimum age has been 
reduced to 60 years. Tn Australia, New Zealand, and France 
the qualifying age is 66 years. It is a good plan to decrease tha 
pension as the income advances. The pension in Great Britain, 
for example, varies from ten shillings weeldy when the yearly 
income does not exceed £26 : 5s., to one shilling when the yearly 
income is : 6s., or up to £49 : 17 : 6, no pension being payable 
.above this sum. The weekly pension decreases by two shillings 
for every £6 ; 6s. by which the limit is exceeded. The British 
national health insurance scheme includes both those who are 
compulsorily insured, known as employed contributors, and> those 
who may become voluntary contributors. The benefits include 
medical treatment, "sanatorium treatment, payments during 
sickness (ordinary rate, 16 shillings per week for men and 12 
shillings for women), disablement (7 shillings and 6 pence per 
week), and in the case of women a payment of 40 shillings on 
confinement. Under the British’ unemployment scheme, which, 
like the national health insurance, is contributory on the part of 
the epiployer, employee, and the State, the ordinary benefit 
consists of a weekly payment of 15 shillings for men, 12 shillings 
for women, and half these amounts to contributors under 18, 
during a maximum period, under certain conditions, of 26 weeks 
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per year. In addition to insurance by the State there are, of 
cotjrse, friendly societies or trade unions which make grants to 
members., ■ 

6. To sum up) national health insurance, including old age 
pensions, imposes a considerable and increasing burden. Some 
countries find it more expedient to devote their expenditure to 
those most important social services — education and public health, 
and until education is widespread and sanitation well advanced it 
is unwise to incur expenditure on national insurance and old age 
pensions. A burden upon national industry is imposed which 
may hamper competition in world markets and react to the 
detriment of those classes which it is intended to benefit. Want, 
on the other hand, is to a considerable extent relieved and 
pauperism prevented. 



CHAPTER IX 


EXPENDITUEB ON THE SEOONDABY EUNOTIONS OE OOVEBNMBNT : 

II. GOVERNMENT OB PUBLIC UNOERTAKINGsf ETO. 

1. The next main group of public expenditure is Government 
or public undertakings, and this includes railways ; irrigation 
works ; other public works such as roads, canals, and buildings ; 
posts and telegraphs ; mints ; stationery and printing ; forests ; 
ports and pilotage ; scientific departments ; and miscellaneous 
undertakings such as patents, exhibitions, and factory inspection. 
In India this group of expenditure is from one-fifth to one-fourth" 
of the gross expenditure from central and provincial revenues.; 
In the pre-War year it was 25-7 per cent, and in the year (1921-22)^ 
20'8 per cent.^ In other countries this percentage may be much 
less or much greater, according to local circumstances. In 
India, for example, railways belong to the State ; so do irrigation 
works, both productive and unproductive.^ One hundred thousand 
.square miles of precarious country are rendered certain of their 
crops, and this area will soon be half as large again. The value 
of the crops irrigated in 1920-21 was £156 millions, or double 
the capital cost of the works. 

2. Expenditure on Goveriftnent or public undertakings is no 
longer regarded as a "leading function of governmental activity, 
as axe defence, law, and order. In the eighteenth century it was 
thus regarded, but Adam Smith and the Physiocrats, especially 
“ the noble ” Turgot, showed that this was wrong, although 
there were certain definite duti’es for the State to perforin in 

I F«e Table HI. App. 

“ Broductive works are tkose whioh -witiim ten years of the completion 
of construotioii produce sufficient revenue to cover their working expenses 
and the interest charges of their capital cost. All other works are classified 
as unproduotivo. The olassifloation based on the source from whioh funds 
are Ahottpd fpr the construction of these works has been abqpdoned. 
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this direction. Indeed the State, according to Adam Smith, had 
to ifindertake such public works as were too great for individuals 
and'yet necessary to the community. There are those which 
facilitate the commerce of the country either as a whole or, as 
Adam Smith added in the 1784 edition, in particular branches. 
In (India the State has undertaken such works only on the 
clearest of reasons, the most important of which is maximum 
advantage. Continuous interference, or, worse still, petty inter- 
ference at every turn, is avoided. With the development of 
social consciousness the tendency for outlay on public under- 
takings is to increase.'^ The development of industries, for 
example, means increased expenditure on industrial research, on 
factory inspection and the welfare of labour, on the means for 
settling labour disputes, and on the collection of full and acoarate 
statistics. Were Adam Smith alive to-day he would, almost 
certainly, have enlarged his category of public works which the 
sovereign power should undertake. 

3. In regard to these undertakmgs the -finanoier has to pay 
special care to one or two aspects of policy. In the first place, 
such concerns should be run on strictly' commercial principles. 
It may be advisable to give railways, for example, a budget of 
their own, apart from the Central or Federal Budget, the railways 
paying to Government for the loan of its capital a fixed return 
annually. This is, it is considered by many, a necessary reform 
in Indian finance. The Acworth Committee, for example, 
reported as follows : 

We wish to disclaim any idea that the railway organisation 
should be independent, an imperium in imperio. This is quite out 
of thef question. The. Indian Government owns the railways ; the 
Indian Government muk; control them. But that is no reason why 
the control should take the form which is found suitable in respect 
of other departments of the State. What we propose is in outline 
that the railways should ha^ a separate budget of their own and 
assume tps. responsibilities ^’■■earning and expending their own 
income. ^ The first charge on that income, after paying working 
expenses, is interest on the debt incurred by the State for railway 
purposes. The amount of this debt is known — we may call it 
roughly £252,000,000,^ The annual liability of the Indian Gevern- 

1 Paragraph 74 of the Beporl of Ihe Oommitlee appointed by the Seeretary 
of State for India to enquire into (he Administration and Working of Indian 
Ilailwaije, vol. i. 
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ment for the interest is £6,700,000. Whether the railways should 
pay precisely this amount, or a larger amount, in considerat^n 
of the fdct that in early years taxation had to be imposoci to 
meet that portion of the interest which the railway receipts did not 
then cover, or a smaller amount, in consideration of the expenditure 
which the railways have since incurred for non-railway purposes, is 
a matter for argument. We have no wish to express a positive 
opinion, though we think there is much to be said for letting by- 
gones be bygones and fixing the payment to the Government at the 
same sum that the Government has itself to find at the present 
time for interest on the railway debt. The point is that the Railway 
Department, subject to the general control of Government, once it 
has met its liability to its creditors, shoutd itself regulate the dis- 
posal of the balance, and should be free to devote it to new capital 
purposes (whether directly or as security for new debt incurred) or 
to reserves, or to dissipate it in tbe form either of reduction of rates 
or improvement of services.^ 

The condition of affairs hitherto prevaffiii'g in India has 
tended to an alternation between raids by the railways on the 
taxpayer and raids by the taxpayer on the railways. In 1924 
a new agreement was arrived at according to which ‘‘ the tax- 
payer, instead of paying the whole of the expenses and talcing 
the whole of the incomings of the railways, will enter into a’ 
bargain with the railways to receive from them {a) a sum sufficient 
to pay in full the interest on the capital he has invested in the 
commercial fines, (6) an additional dividend of five-sixths of 
1 per cent on that capital, and (c) a share of one-fifth of any 
surplus earnings that may be secured in addition. In return, 
the railways will be left to carry on their business with the 
right to retain any surplus over and above what they pay to the 
Goyernment and to apply it tg railway purposes, first of all for 
creating reserves and"»thon by using those reserves to improve 
the services they render to the public, and reduce the price 
which they charge for those services.” ^ ' In most countries 
at the present time it is recognised that efficiently admin- 
istered railways bring with them many indirect advantages. 
With good railway communications, land values improve ; 

^ Paragraph. 74 of the Report of the Qommittee appointed by ^^fieretary 
of State for India to enquire into the Administration and Worhii^Bt Indian 
Railways, vol. i 

‘ Finance Membor’a Budget Speech. Vide Gkiette of India 
29th February 1924. - . ^ 
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trade, Commerce, and industry are fostered; and, as a result, 
pi^blio revenue benefits. It is often, however, forgotten 
that efficient railway administration depends on a continuity 
of a sane and progressive policy, which in turn depends on an 
intelligent programme prepared well in advance and assisted 
by timely contracts, and free from vexatious changes resulting 
from the exigencies of the general finance of government. 
Secondly, there is the underlying principle that the relation of 
working expenses to revenue should be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide for an adeq^uate return on the capital invested. Thirdly, 
adequate financial pro^dsion should be made annually by the 
railways for the maintenance and renewal of the permanent way 
and rolling stock. The Acworth Committee on Indian Railways 
observed that what was unspent on maintenance and renewals 
during the War should have been carried to a reserve, and the 
accumulated funds spent when materials were again available. 
When funds so ear-marked are debited to working expenses they 
would be carried to a suspense account to be drawn on to meet 
current requirements. Any unspent balance would be carried 
forward at the end of the year. Unless this is strictly enforced, 
it is difficult to judge whether there is an adequate retium on 
capital outlay and an adequate check on ordinary working 
expenses.^ It is also advisable to pay very special attention to 
the form of accounts and to the statistics. In order that finan- 
cial considerations should be given the weightiest consideration 
before expenditure is actually incurred, financial advisers of 
independent authority are of advantage. Similarly in Posts and 
Telegraphs and other quasi-commercial concerns, steps must 
always be taken to maintain (by a regular and systematic check) 
a strict relation between the staff employed and the amoimt of 
work done, and to improve the average flutput. The value of 
outside tenders for the construction of all large buildings, the 
cutting down of constructional and general stores to a minimum 
of so many months’ supply, the charging of “ economic ” rents 
for-all accommodation provided, care in the placing of contracts, 
and a general but severe control of existing and future expenditure, 
cannot be too highly assessed. 

» See Chapter XXXII. 
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Other Expenditure 

4. Th,e last group of public expenditure is an omnibus Read, 
and will vary in different countries. It includes, in tbe case of 
India, what cannot be included under the main groups, e.g. 
allowances under treaties, refunds, drawbacks, and certain eivil 
superannuation and pension charges. This head is an insig- 
nificant one, as it must be necessarily. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRAL, PROVINCIAL, 

AND LOCAL EXPENDITURE 

1. The distribution of public expenditure between tbe Central 
or Federal Government, Provincial or State Governments (where 
these exist), and local authorities is frequently, if not always, the 
result of historical conditions. In the United States constitution, 
for example, the powers of the Federal Government are set out, 
and all powers of government not take'n over by the Federal 
'Government belong to State Governments. The British North 
America Act of 1867,_, framed shortly after the American Civil 
War, enumerated the powers of Provincial Governments, and all 
powers not so enumerated were to be exercised by the Dominion 
or Central Government. It is true that the British North 
America Act enumerates a series of subjects pertaining to the 
Dominion Government. This is “ for greater certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the generality ” of the legislative power “ with 
regard to all matters not coming within the class of subjects of 
this Act assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the pro- 
vinces Similarly, in the Indian Constitution of 1919 central 
and provincial subjects are given, but it is expressly provided 
that all matters exempted from inclusion among provincial 
subjects, and “ aU other matters not included among provincial 
subjects,” belong to the Central Government. For historical 
reasons, too, the most important sources of revenue, direct 
taxes, belonged to the individual component States of the 
German Empire, while the Empire itself had to rely on indirect 
taxation. Germany paid the penalty for delaying to adapt, 
before the outbreak of war, the needs of the Imperial Budget to 
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the changing conditions, and therefore it had to depend on e;^or- 
mous loans. In Great Britain and New Zealand ^the dhdsion 
between central and local expenditure is also traceable to his- 
torical factors. The modern history of rates in the former 
begins with the poor-rate of 1672, 1598, and especially 1601. 
These rates are all levied according to the annual valife of 
property rateable to the poor-rate, either as part of the poor-rate, 
or on the same lines as the poor-rate. In some countries, as in 
India, a possible widening of provincial and local powers, and a 
corresponding curtailment of the Central Government’s powers, 
z.e. a distribution of functions, especially in matters of a more or 
less local interest and importance, is at work. While the ad- 
vantages of a strong Central or Eederal Government are as clear 
as sunlight, a wise decentralisation for financial reasons alone is 
invariably essential. No better illustrations of this principle can 
be found than in the Commonwealth of Austnalia Constitution 
Act of 1900, the Soutlr Africa Act of 1909, and, to a less extent, 
in the Government of India Act of 1919. In these Acts the 
golden workable mean appears to have been attained in view of 
the local conditions peculiar to each country. In some countries, 
however, there is a “ tightening up ” on the part of the Central' 
Government at the expense of provincial or local authorities. 
Here again this is at the bottom obviously historical. The 
powels of an Australian State, an Indian or Canadian pro- 
vincial government, an American State or “ Commonwealth ”, 
or a Swiss canton are very much greater than those of the 
English county. The basis of the French canton, arrondisse- 
ment, and department, or the Prussian district, circle, and 
province, is historical, and^ the centrahsed system of the 
former and also of Italy goes back to the eighteenth century 
and earlier. 

2. The importance of central, provincial, and local. expendi- 
ture varies, as is to be expected, in different countries. Before 
the War, in Great Britain central.and local expenditure (i.e. local 
rateable expenditure, excluding expenditure from loans) was 
in the proportion of 4-6 ; 6-4. Since then the proportion has 
changed, and approximately 71 per cent of public expenditure 
in 1921 was central, and the remainder, 29 per cent, local. The 
expenditure from central sources was £1079 millions and the 
rateable expenditure about £460 millions, inclusive of about 
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£10 millions received from the Excliequerd Tlie proportionate 
expenditure expressed in the form of percentages is as follows : 


PiioroBTioNAL Expenditubi: — Centisai,, Pbovotcial, and Local* 


Country. 

Year to which 
PorcDnt»gc.s refer. 

Central. 

Provincial. 

Local. 

Great Britain and N. Ire- 
land 

1921 

71 


20 

India 

1921 

57 

32 

11 

Australia 

1921 

39 

63 

8 

Now Zealand . . 

1021 

72 


28 

South Africa 

1920 

56 

20 

24 

Canada •)■•••• 

1921 

75 

26 

, , 

Eranoe 

1920 

89 


11 

U.S.A 

1922 

60 

16 

36 

Germany f . 

1921 

96 

6 

•• 


* In this statemont oaro has, as far as praotioablo, been taken to count 
figures only onoo, e.g. expenditure paid out of central or provincial revenues 
ib local authorities has been included only under local authorities. Exact 
uniformity in the table can scarcely bo looked for. 

t Central and Provincial only. 

3. In the above table it will be seen that in all countries, 
with the exception of Australia, the Central Government is 
responsible for the lai'ger part of public expenditure. This is 
not unnatural, as the Central Government has to do those things, 
such as defence, where imity is essential or where a^^wido ofitlook 
must be taken. Moreover, the Central Government has a better 
trained secretariat or body of officials which a local authority does 
not ordinarily possess.* There are, however, certain heads of 
expenditure which are better controlled by local than central or 
State authorities. Minute snpeiyjsion is required in expenditure 
on lighting, sewers, and the poor-rate, and this is often, but not 
invariably, done far more efficiently by local authorities where 
local patriotism exists. In New South Wales, for example, 
hospitals, benevolent institutions, public libraries, parks, and 

d “ The fact that an overburdened Central Govemmont hands over some 
of its functions to Local Government which is often in a position to discharge 
them more economically and efficiently, ia no reason why the taxpayer at 
large should he relieved at the expense of the less fortunate groups of rate- 
payers. Government, therefore, makes an annual contribution fi'om the 
public purse towards the needs of local authorities ” (Higgs, National Finance 
(Methuen & Co.), p. 88). 

® In the supremo Government in India BcoretarieB are appointed for three 
years only and selected from the various provinces. 
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cliurohea are under the control of municipal and shire •councils. 
These councils are permitted to borrow up to 20 per cent of -^e 
unimproved value in municipalities, and the loans ara guaraiJteed 
by the Government. Special local and loan rates are imposed 
on the improved or unimproved value as the council prefers. 
The rateable value of coal mines, for example, is fixed at 60 per 
cent of the gross value of the average annual output for the 
preceding three years, and other mines are assessed at 40 per 
cent for the same period. In the self-governing Dominions it is 
customary for the Central Government to subsidise the provinces, 
as, for example, in Australia, South Africa, and Canada. In 
India the reverse is the case. The Provincial Governments mg,Ice 
a fixed annual assignment (which is a fixed prior charge on 
provincial revenues) to the Central Government. It is hoped 
that in a few years it will be feasible to wipe out such assign- 
ments completely, especially from the fact that the provincial 
revenues are less elastic than those of the Oenfiral Government, 
and also because the provinces must devote in the near future 
large sums for primary education and other nation -building 
activities. 

4. What then should be the broad lines of the division be- 
tween Central or Federal, Provincial or State, and local expendi- 
ture ? A precise line of demarcation i§ of course impossible. 
It will be advisable to examine the Budgets of various countries 
and to draw" from this examination the principle or principles on 
which the division has been made in practice. 

In all Federal Governments security is their primary function, 
and therefore expenditure on defence is retained by the supreme , 
or Central Government. In the United States, India, ari,d the 
self-governing Dominions, defence, a subject of the most vital 
and general interest 'to the country as a whole, is rightly a 
central subject. Customs, including tarifis, shipping, immigra- 
tion, foreign relations, post offices, telegraphs, including wireless 
telegraphy, census and statistics, and the coimtry’s debt apart 
from the debt of State and local Authorities are suitable subjects 
of federal or central expenditure. Other subjects which may 
oonvepiently fall within this category are the civil and criminal 
law of the land, together with central police organisation. It is 
in the long run a gain to a Federal constitution to have uniformity 
throughout the country in these matters. 
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r; State'' or provincial items include education, tlie conservation 
of Aealtli^ and sanitation, law and justice, including prisons and 
policTe, public works suck as irrigation works, roads, bridges, and 
provincial buildings, industries, labour, payments for interest 
and sinking funds in connection with State debt, and similar 
payments. Anything affecting local self-government, sucli as the 
constitution of municipalities, district boards or similar local 
bodies, is a fit subject of State or provincial expenditure. 

Local expenditure ordinarily should include expenditure on 
education, police, a fresh and adequate supply of water, sanita- 
tion, lighting, roads, tramways, cemeteries, crematoria or burn- 
ing ghats, markets, parks, and similar works and services.y( Of 
the rate expenditure of local authorities in Great Britain for 
1921-22, estimated at £192 millions, poor relief and education 
each accounted lor £40 millions, police for £11 millions, and 
other expenditure lor £101 millions. Poor relief, education, and 
police together accounted for 47 per cent of such expenditure. 
In India for the financial year ended 31st March 1920 the aggre- 
gate expenditure of municipalities (of which there were 739 with 
a population of over 17 millions) was Rr. 2100 lakhs (£14 millions), 
jncluding debt expenditure of Rs.ll lakhs (£73,000), The 
aggregate expenditure of district and sub-district boards in the 
same period (includin'^ debt items) was Rs.990 lakhs (£6'G 
niillions). During this period 23-8 per cent of the gross expendi- 
ture of municipalities, district and sub-district boards was spent 
on public works, including roads, 11 '8 per cent on education,, 
15-0 per cent on sanitation, hospitals, etc., and 44-7 per cent on 
debt and miscellaneous expenditure. In New Zealand 72 ‘3 per 
cent -sras devoted to pubhc works, 12-5 per cent to loans, and 
6 '7 per cent to management. » 

From the classifications given above if will be evident that 
there is no absolute uniformity between country and country, 
owing mainly to historical causes. In some cases, as in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, the Dominion or Federal Govern- 
ment had a later birth than that of the provinces or States. 
This is not an invariable rule, as, for example, in India, where 
there has been for long a powerful Central Government., The 
long list of Governors-General from Warren Hastings shows this 

^ Including hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and provision for medical 
education. 
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to have been the case, and this supreme Government, «vith Hie 
acquisition of new territory and general economic progress, .’/as 
gradually delegated powers to local administratioiiji, especially 
where a high degree of co-ordination appears to be, in changed 
circumstances, unnecessary. No uniform division exists between 
central or federal, provincial or State, and local expenditure, 
Take, for example, education and police. Education is Tooth 
State and local expenditure, since education is of general interest 
to the community (and therefore of importance to the State as 
a whole) and of special or local interest as in elementary educa- 
tion. In Prussia and other States of tl^p Deutsches Reich, where 
education is compulsory for children from six to fourteen, the 
free elementary schools (Volkssohulen) and the middle schools of 
the towns (Burgerschulen and Hohere Burgerschulen) are main- 
tained by local rates with grants from the State. In addition to 
these the well-known gymnasien (which prepare in a nine years’ 
course pupils for the universities) and teokcfical and normal 
schools are also met from State and local resources. In the 
highest spheres of education it is not possible to expect local 
rates to bear a large .proportion of their cost — at any rate in^ 
cases where such institutions are national or provincial in 
character, and therefore rightly a charge on national or pro^ 
vincial revenues. Expenditure on police is sometimes similarly 
partly State and partly local. While the State is vitally inter- 
ested in the' preservation of law and order, it cannot be doubted 
that local authorities, if animated by a real spirit- of local self- 
' government, can supervise the control of the police, only general 
supervision being kept in the hands of Government, Thus 
in Great Britain local authorities possess a considerable control 
over their police, but the Rome Office, Whitehall, exercises 
general supervision. ■* In other cases the whole of the expenditure 
on police is State expenditure, on the principle laid down by John 
Stuart Mill in his Representative Government (1861). that “ it 
would not be a matter personally indifiereut to the rest of the 
country if any part of it became a nest of robbers or a focus of 
demoralisation, owing to the maladministration of the police ”, 

5. It is not the duty ol State or provincial governments to 
relieve local authorities of expenditure that rightly pertains to 
local authorities . In some countries, notably in India, municipali- 
ties have been accustomed to look to Government for grants. 
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and to s%n improving the machinery of rating and valuation. 
In .Ahmedabad, for example, with a population of 300,000 and 
no kss than 64 cotton mills, it is very doubtful whether local 
rates should not bear the full cost of renewing, for example, 
machinery for pumping water, instead of seeking and obtaining in 
forma ‘pau'peris subventions for this and for other similar purposes 
Bucli as hospitals and other local institutions. Grants have been 
given, notwithstanding a rise in recent years of at least tenfold 
in land values. In short, expenditure should have been met by 
increased local rates on real property in order to meet what is 
of particular value to the community. The example of the 
United States in this respect is of interest. The main expendi- 
ture in individual States is undertaken by the local authorities in 
counties, townships, or school districts. 

6. To sum up, no clear line of demarcation is possible between 
central, provincial, and purely local expenditure. The differ- 
ences that exist are largely, very largely, the result of historical 
cenditions. As a general rule it may be stated that where the 
interests of the State as a whole are concerned {e.g. in defence), 
then the expenditure is undoubtedly central and not local. 
Where, too, in addition to the good of the whole community, 
there are advantages in uniform action, then the expenditure 
should be met from central (or State) sources. In cases where 
particular interests are paramount, or detailed local supervision 
required, local authorities should be the spending authority. 
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EXPElSrDITUEB OHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL 

1. The problem of expenditure cbargeable to capital bas received 
unusual prominence in recent years mainly, if’ not quite entirely, 
owing to tbe Great War. What expenditure on tbe part of 
public authorities should be incurred out of capital, and what 
expenditure should be incurred from revenue ? What are the 
general principles on which capital expenditure is'to be incurred ? 
Should non-productive expenditure invariably be met out of 
revenue, and out of revenue only ? For the present we shall 
attempt briefly to answer these interesting points of public 
expenditure. 

2. The importance of the problem may be seen from the 
detailed tables (XXV. -XXVII.) in Appendix, showmg the public 
debt of various countries before and after the War. The general 
results may be conveniently summarised thus : 


Country 

Currency, oto. 

Total Debt lu 

Equivalent In Yeara' 
Purchase of Xlevenue. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1921-22. 

In pro- 
war Year. 

To-day 

(1921-22). 

India 

LalBia of Ea. 

461,09 

722,63 

3-0 

3-6 

United Kingdom . 

Million £ 

708 

7,721 

3-6 

0-9 

Canada . 


144 

625 * 

5-2 

8-7 

Australia 


312 

860 t 

4-9 

6-8 

South Africa . 


126 

102 t 

7-3 

5-9 

New Zealand 


,100 

206 t 

8-1 

6'1 

United States 

Million S 

2,912 

26,932 i 

39 

3-9-’ 

Pranoo . 

Million fr. 

33,637 

317,831 

7-1 

13-6 

Belgium . 

» 

3,739 

34,234 t 

4-9 

16-3 

Japan 

Million yen 

2,548 

3,693 t 

4-3 

2-8 

Italy 

Million lire 

13,798 

72,574 

6-1 

3-1 


* Year 1018-19. t Year 1920-21. i Year 1910-20. 
89 
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Before Mie War Great Britain’s debt was flSA per bond ; to-day 
(1(521-22) it is £163, an increase of 987 per cent, or an amount 
no Tnan in Jiis senses would have dared to prophesy some years 
ago, even allowing for changes in the taxable capacity of its 
people. The debt of other countries per head has increased as 
follows : 



Debt per Head. 

IncrouHo 
l^cr Cent. 

India . 

Prom B,s.l9 in 1913- 

-14 to Bs.29 in 1921-22 

53 

Canada , 


£18-6 


„ £71 in 1919 

282 

Australia . 

»» 

£C9 

>» 

„ £165 in 1920-21 

125 

New Zealand 


£92 


„ £169 in 1920-21 

84 

South Africa 


£20 

f> 

„ £27 in 1920-21 

35 

Prance 

♦ > 

Pr.849 

t* 

„ Fr.8100 in 1921-22 

804 

Belgium 

>» 

Fr.m 

ft 

„ Fr.4688 in 1920-21 

810 

Italy . 


L.391 

t* 

„ L,1870 in 1920-21 

378 

Japan . 


Y.48 

ft 

„ y.64 in 1921-22 

33 


3. There are some writers on public finance who hold that to 
charge to revenue what should be charged to capital is a great 
injustice to the taxpayer. It is, in addition, an instance of very 
faulty book-keeping. German writers of the middle and latter 
half of the nineteenth century, such as Uietzel, Stein, and Wagner, 
would have all extraordinary expenditure met from loans 
because of a capital investment. On the other hand, there are 
others who hold that all extraordinary expenditure, if un- 
productive, should bo met from income, and unless it can thus 
be met, should not be incurred. Gladstone attempted un- 
successfully to finance England’s war expenditure in the Crimea 
without loans. He believed that nations should meet from year 
to year the expenditure which .war necessitated. This “ is a 
salutary and wholesome check, making them feel what they are 
about, and making them measure the cost of the benefi.t on 
which they may calculate Bastable, in his Public Finance, 
holds that “ this concession, to the policy of borrowing should 
not be stretched to include the cost of works or other State 
action that yields no revenue. Non-economio ® expenditure is 
primarily to be met out of income, and tirdess it can be so dealt 
with ought not to be incurred. National culture, education, the 
promotion of social progress are all most desirable ; but their 

^ Hansard, 376, March 6, 1854. “ Z.c. non-produotivo. 
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promotion is not so urgently required as to need the* use 
borrowing by the public powers. It is indeed true that much jbf 
State expenditure may be regarded as indirectly productive, and 
as likely to add to the national income in the future. A loan 
for the purpose of extending education, or for improving the 
housing of the workers, though it does not directly provide |he 
interest needed, may yet so increase the income of the community 
as to make the tax receipts greater, without any increase either 
in rates or in rigour of collection. Eegarded in the abstract, such 
a proceeding seems defensible ; the real objections to it arise 
from the difficulty of application. The Jesuits of expenditure of 
the kind are hard to trace or measure, and any statement 
respecting them must rest in a great degree on conjecture. The 
cost of the loan is definite and precise, and it constitutes a real 
burden on the resources of the society. Prudence seems accord- 
ingly to suggest that borrowing should hardly ever be adopted 
except for strictly economic expenditure, and then only when 
the extension of the State domain is clearly advisable.” ^ 

4 . A view similar to this was expressed by the Hon. Sir 
Basil Blackett , 2 Finance Minister of India, in his Budget speech, 
1993. Speaking in the Indian Legislative Assembly, he said : , 
have spent many crores on xmproductive purposes, the 
expenditure on winch is classed as capital expenditure. Hew 
Delhi,® is the most obvious example. I can see no justification 
other than sheer necessity for not treating this expenditure as 
chargeable against revenue, and in any case it ought to be repaid 
out of revenue at an early date.” 4 "' In regard to those States 
which, refusing to balance their income and expenditure, meet 
deficits from loans, e.g. by expenditure from capital in place of 
expenditure from revenue, he ^aid : “ The individual who lives 
beyond his income yeffi? by year does not escape the penalty, and 
the same is true of a State. The individual who makes this 
mistake,, quickly finds hipaself compelled to consent to a ruthless 
cpjiting down of his expenditure or is driven either to sell 01 to 
mortgage a part or the whole of hus possessions. or, in the worst 

^ Bastalile, Public Pinanae, Book V. oli. v. pp. 670-71. 

“ Sir Basil Blackett, K.O.B., was Controller of Finanoe, H.M. Treasury, 
from 1919 to 1922. 

® Originally estimated to cost £4,000,000. In January 1923 the cost was 
estimated at Bs.l292 lakhs or £8,614,000. 

Legislative. Aas&mbhj Debates, vol. ill. No. 48, p. 2931. 
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event, .ifo cheat, Lis creditors. A State is in the same position, 
b-^ the position is frequently obscured by the fact that the 
State’s creditors are in another capacity the citizens of the State, 
and its taxpayers. And the State wliich is driven to cheat its 
creditors does not always realise what it is doing, although its 
unbound methods are adopted at the expense not only of the 
wealth and happiness of its own citizens, .but also at considerable 
risk to social order within its borders^*^ A strildng example of 
the truth of this is Germany, which entered the War with an 
undeveloped system of taxation, having no large annual revenue 
from taxation. Tp .meet the enormous cost .of t]^e „War it Relied 
on, loans followed by more loans — a, suicidal ppUpy .financially. 
Its persistent and heavy borrowings crippled.it, and in 1918 the 
,Jl,e.V(?lutipn took place. Too large borrowings afleot the ordinary 
revenue detrimentally, as an unusual proportion of expenditure 
is required for debt charges. Stil l further borrowings are made 
Q.n disadvantageous terms, and insolvency psually follows. 

6. All things considered, it may be said that expenditure 
cliargeable to capital is justified in three instances : 

*■^ 1 .) for permanent j^ductive inyesfjm^ i.e. for the con- 
struction of public works such as irrigation worlcs, 
railways, etc., and also certain works, civil and quasi- 
military, wfiioh give the prospect of a return on capital 
over a long swes of years ; 

(,u.) in.an.e,;xfcrapr(mary^nmergency like, wq?; ; and 
(ui.) hj, .cases of t6m;^ary_necessity — («) casual deficits and 
(6). wasting, assets. 

6. Firstly with regard to (i.) — capital expenditure for pro- 
ductive purposes. It is unfair to ask the taxpayers of a single 
year to bear the entire burden of works which will be a source 
of profit as well as a benefit to the community over a period of 
years. ‘ In 'most cases tlie taxpayers would be unable to meet 
such a demand. To take one instance ; the Sukkur Barrap, 
the largest irrigation scheme in the wprld, is estimated to cost 
Es-18 crores (£12 haillions), and on completion will increase the 
area under cultivation by 3,300,000 acres. The. value of the 
gross produce of Sind, which in a bad year such as 1921 was 
worth Rs.264 crores (£17-6 millions) and in a fan year such as 
1922 R 3.374 crores (£25 millions), will be less liable to fluctua- 
tion, and when, the scheme is complete will be on present prices 
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no less than Rs.87 crores ,(-£68 millions) per annum. As the Sts^e 
develops its activities’ 'the amount of capital expenditure will 
increase. In India, for example, capital expenditure is all too 
small. The habit of investment is not widespread as it is in 
France and in England, owing to the blight of illiteracy that 
prevails up and down the countryside. It must not be assumed 
that ihe contrao()ipfl.,,ol .debt .means the . destruction pf capital. 
So Jar from being,, thrp.wn . away, it may increase the. j:evenu,e. 

Loans for capital expen^ture should be fixed within such 
limits as will make the payment of interest and j|}he gradual 
repayment of the principal over a stated period, i.e. by the 
operation of a sinking fund, a certainty. In regard to local 
authorities, such as municipalities, it is often advisable to limit 
even arbitrarily the amount of the debt which these authorities 
may legally contract, e.g. a fixed percentage of the assessed 
valuation of its real estate. It is sound policy to make pro- 
vision for the gradual repayment of the loan from an early period 
of its currency. The payments may be spread over even 80 
years, according to the nature of the undertaldng and the length 
of time for which its utility is to endure. If the original form 
of the capital is an asset wMoh is liable to become antiquated in, > 
say, 40 years, the sinldng fund payment^ should be such as to 
extinguish the debt within that period." It is not essential that 
sinldag fund, payments should take place from the first year of 
the loan. Indeed it is often convenient to postpone these pay- 
ments until the concern for which the capital was raised is in 
working order. The construction of the work should he pushed 
on rapidly, as small, pants are to h® condemiied not .only from 
the, epigii^^ping ,,hnt, .from ,,the-J&napcial p.Qint of, view, ’Com- 
mercial methods should be adopted from.-the outset. 

Where" a Statens resources are limited and credit easily shaken 
by even slight over-borrowing (and many instances leap to one’s 
memory), the sinldng fund, even in productive capital expendi- 
ture, increases confidence and the marketability of the loan. 
Insurance companies, for example, when looking for sources' of 
investment, always prefer loans of a reasonable terminable nature 
with adequate sinldng funds. Many countries, therefore, apply 

The annual sinking fund for the Dominion of Canada extingnishes the 
gross debt of the Dominion in 76 years. For prod-uotive expenditure in India 
80 years would be suitable. 
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Lt given sum annually from taxation or savings to the reduction 
Oi\debt, and the interest on these annual sums accumulate for 
the same object. The Chinese Imperial Governinent D jier cent 
Gold Loan of 1896 for £16 millions has a sinking fund -which will 
extinguish the loan in thirty-six years. The Chinese Govern- 
ment 5 per cent Reorganisation Gold Loan of 1913 for £25 
millions is for 47 years and is redeemable by the action of a 
sinldng fund by 37 annual drawings commencing in 1924.^' Ex- 
perience teaches that jt is of little use to devote the surplus 
of good y^ars to the reduction of debt. Thefe is always a 
strong temptation to feduce taxation or to spend the surplus 
in directions other than in the reduction of debt. An over- 
flowing treasury is almost certain to produce imwise legislation 
in this respect, especially in coimtries comparatively young in 
democracy.^..'- 

v-^. Capital expenditure is in the second place permissible in 
the extraordinary emergencies demanding large outla 3 ’-s, e.g. wars 
or earthquakes involving excessive destruction, such as the 
Japanese earthquake of 1923;' Wc have already indicated that 
public expenditure chargeable to capital does not mean the 
destruction of capital, but even profitable investment. McCulloch 
goes so far as to hold that the provision of funds from cajjital 
for war may bring a considerable net gain to a country. “ No 
sacrifices ”, ho says, “ can be too great that are required to pre- 
serve national security and independence, and a loan expended 
on armies and fleets employed for such a purpose is quite as well 
and profitably employed as if it has been laid out on agricultirre 
or in promoting manufactures or trade.” Th war the fate of 
present and future generations is in the balance and part of the 
burden rightly falls on posterity. " Moreover, the expenditure has 
to he undertaken promptly, and the money is required immediately 
at almost any cost.v/*’’ 

With liis usual 8hrewdness,'^1ie author of the Wealth of Nations 
remarks that the borrowing of capital for war expenditure has 
thS disadvantage that it removes an adequate cheek on the under- 
taking and continuance of war. Taxation, on the other hand, 
raises criticisms in the legislature which affects those responsible 
for the policy of war.v' Bet-weeu 4th August 1914 and 31st March 
1920 the German Reich issued loans to the enormous sum of over 
222,000,000,090 marks, and, as we have already seen, the War 
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expenditure had. to be met from loans contracted in an ev^- 
rising market. In Great Britain, however, the maximum/of 
taxation was imposed, and resort tomans was acoom]laiiied by a 
change in the revenue system.^ *^xpenditure from capital is 
indispensable to sound war finance, and lightens, if intelligently 
and discreetly used, the burden of war. i”* 

v'^The financing of the Great War has taught us that a war 
cannot be financed either by loans or by taxes. At the outbreak 
of war more has to be raised by loans than by taxes, but as the 
war proceeds the proportion of expenditure from reyenue must 
increase. In other words, the inachinerj- of taxation should run 
at a greater speed. The aim of the statesman is to increase 
taxation to a point that the taxable capacity of the country can’ 
bear. This should be sufficiently high to provide for aU extra 
debt charges and at the same time to make adequate provision 
for the repayment of debt within a reasonable^ period without 
prejudicing industry or curtailing war production. There is no 
definite time within which the war debts should be repaid, because 
the date of the next war canziot be foreseen.'^'* The golden rjjile is 
to pay of£ the debt as fast as the resources of the country will 
allow. a provision for a sinking fund will enable the country 
to float its loans at a lower rate of interest this is an undoubted 
advantage, but a sinking fund for dead-weight debt sometimes 
result# in a good deal of statistical juggling, as the history of 
English sinking funds proves. A sinldng fund, if provided, 
would probably be for half the period fixed for productive ex- 
penditure, say forty years. In the case of a great nation which 
raised its revenue from taxation to the highest possible limit to 
defray a large part of the extraordinary expenditure, a simple 
paying off and wiping out of fl;s own debt is a sufficiently safe 
plan.''’ 

8. The third case where jecourse to loans may be 4?siiable,is 
that of temporary, nepessity. This class must not be held to 
includ'e‘'mucR“''lt is ’indeed intended to be anything but com- 
prehensive, and to be severely limited in its meaning. “,,Tein- 
porary necessity,’’ .ip POt a haven of rest for the finaUiCier aijxious 

I The expenditure ohargoahlo agamst revenue -was aa follows — the revenue 
is given in braokets — (in millions sterling) : Year ended 31st March — 1914, 
(pr6-War),£197 £198)! 1915, £1133 (£227) ; 1916, £1660 (£337) ; 1917, £2198 
(£B73) ; 1918, £2096 (£707) ; 1919, £2679 (£889) ; 1920, £1666 (£1340) ; 1921, 
£1195 (£1428) ; 1922, £1079 (£1126) : 1923, £910 (£911). 
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b raise loans. It embraces practically only two instances of 
temporary necessity. In the &st place it includes the covering 
of a casM^ deficit of a small amount (but not a series of recurrent 
deficitsj.i’'"'Carcful budgeting means the equating of revenue 
with expenditure. 2 Sometimes it happens that revenue may not 
come up to expectation on accoimt of some unforeseen event. 
As Governments do not keep a large reserve in their Finance 
Departments,® it may be necessary to throw this deficit on to the 
following year. The deficit of a bad year is thus carried by the 
surplus of g. good year, and a revision of the taxation system and 
retrenchment are avoided. Public credit will not be injured, but 
rather the reverse, by the knowledge that Government has been 
alive to the situation and taken time by the forelock. Another 
instance is the construction of very prgent works which happen 
to be not productive but a j^aaMg "asset. If, for example, 
Government decides that it must construct houses for its police 
in an area where housing accommodation is difficult to obtain, it 
may be compelled to undertake out of “ sheer necessity ” the 
construction of tenements from capital in the same way that a 
manufacturer may do so for his mill hands. The millowner would 
ordinarily build the houses or tenements from capital and set 
aside a suitable sum, annually as depreciation over, say, forty 
years. If he had a good year or series of years larger amounts 
■might be set aside and the buildings written down considerably. 
Similarly Government would set aside a certain amount annually 
to a sinldng fund — ^the longer the period of the currency or run- 
ning off of the loan, the less the annual payments to the sinldng 
fund. It might be possible to pay part of the expenses for con- 
struction from revenue and part from capital. The amount 
absolutely necessary for Governnfent to grant as house allowance 
to enable these officers to live in the area'in which they have to 

^ Of. the Indian Finance member’s remarks in his Budget apoeoh quoted 
above ; “ When I came to look into the financea of India for the last few years, 
I was tempted to wonder whether it was not rather a rake’s progress. For 
five years in anooeasion, India has had a deficit. The aooumulated total of 
those defloits amounts to no losa than 100 orores, and this in spite of tlie fact 
that in the last two Budgets additional taxation has been imposed estimated 
to bring in about 28 orores during tlfo year 1022-23." 

* A budgeted surplus tends to encourage extravagance, while moderate 
deficits tend to the exorcise of eoonomy. 

“ The Finance Department of the Government of Bombay, with a revenue 
in 1922-23 of Bs.l400 lakhs, kept only Rs.20 lakhs or D'l per cent as a special 
reserve for oontflngenoies. 
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live might be capitalised, say over forty years, the life of t^fe 
buildings, and this amount paid from revenue. At all events^ *'in 
the case of wasting or melting assets the debt charge should be 


sufficient to pay interest and to wipe out the principal in forty 
or any stated number of years. ^ 

Gne schbbl ’of financial opMon maintains that all unproduc- 


tive expenditure is primarily to bo met out of revenue or income, 
and it ought not to be incurred from capital, however strong a 
sinking fund may be established. A strict adherence to this 
theory would in the long rmi mean the curtailment pf civil and 
other works till the revenue position of a?!Ountry improves. The 
opposite school holds that in certain conditionsToans to provide 
for non-revenue-yielding expenditure may be necessary. These 
conditions are (1) the benefit conferred on posterity hy the work 
which will last for a period, often a long period of years. It is 
held to be undesirable that the present generation should pay for 
what does not benefit it exclusively ; (2) the heavy pressure of 
existing taxation, especially if there is a large degree of inequality 
in distribution and the consequent fear that the imposition of 
any additional burden niay involve an unbearable strain.’’ 

The. first view is strictly in harmony with ike best of financial • 
tr.adtitiov^? , and. is certainly . souncl. It is ^he one to which all 
soundly financed Governments should look despite the exigencies 
of post- War finance, because countries are impoverished and it is 
unwise to sinlc savings in uses which yield a return after a long 
interval. A recent Cambridge writer puts it aptly thus : ‘^■‘As 
a community we cannot save so much, we ought not to save so 
much, when we are impoverished as when we are prosperous. It 
is vital to appreciate this truth, because, as we shall see, by no 
means all the saving of the world is done by individuals. There 
are many forms of ‘ collective saving which take place in actual 
fact ; still more which we are often urged to undertake. And it 
is of practical importance to realise that the very considerations, 
which call most urgently for individual thrift, forbid a great 
indulgence in such projects. A time of national povertyjs noEh 
time when it is suitable for the State, to embark on large schemes 
of ' capital' ’'development : we reqliire our reaourpes for more 
i^mediate^ends.” ^'This mew should certainly not be lightly 
disSSTedTinless the conditions postulated by the second school 


1 Henderson, Supply and Demand (Cambridge TJniversity Psess), p. 12E). 

H 
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tf financial tliouglit aie most clearly and immistakably estab- 
lidied and unless the urgency of the unproductive work to be 
undertaken is proved beyond all shadow of doubt. This is 
indeed difficult in times of impoverishment. In all circumstances 
dt is desirable that sinking funds should be so adjusted that un- 
; productive loans are extinguished much sooner than productive 
loans, at least within forty years. 


Conclusions 

9. The principles governing public expenditure chargeable to 
capital may be summarised thus ; 

(1) Except in three cases where recourse to loans is necessary 
or desirable, public expenditiue should be met from income, if 
necessary by increased taxation. 

(2) Even iithe expenditure is abnormal and extends for more 
than a twelvemonth, taxation should be increased to meet this 
charge as far as practicable. 

c(3) The three instances where loans are necessary or desirable 
are (a) permanently productive investments ; {h) an extra- 
ordinary emergency, such as war; and (c) certain cases of 
temporary necessity^, e.g. a casual deficit. 

(4) In permanently productive investments the repayment 
of the capital spread over several years is better than-' sudden 
heavy taxation, and commercial methods should be adopted from 
the beginning of the imdertaldng. 

(5) In an extraordinary emergency, such as war, enhanced 
taxation would neither be sufficiently productive nor immediate. 
The dangers of the system arise from the apparent lightness of 
the burden of loans as compafed with that of taxation. The 
ideal is to impose the maximum of taxation from the outset, i.e. 
to get the maximum in the form of taxes :^om the unwilling as 
well as loans from the willing. (See (2) above.) 

(6) In cases of temporary necessity public credit will not be 
affected by, for example, provision against a casual deficit of a 
bad year being carried on to the following year. Constant changes 
in the taxation system are avoided. On the rarest of occasions 
political reasons may be so important that it may be considered 
pohtic to avoid fresh taxation and to incur the expenditure from 
capital. 
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(7) Sinking funds for productive and unproductive capitd? 
expenditure increase confidence, especially where resources §,le 
limited and credit easily shaken by over-borrowing. It is there- 
fore necessary to make gradual provision for the repayment of a 
loan from an early period of its currency. This is preferable, as 
experience shows, to devoting the surpluses of good years to dabt 
reduction. 

(8) The successful operation of a sinking fund depends on (a) 
the regular investment of a sum obtained from taxation or from 
savings, and (6) the accumulation of all the interest jipon such 
sums. As a general rule the period for jfoductive loans may be 
fixed at as much as eighty years and for unproductive loans at 
forty years or less according to the life of the wasting asset. 



CHAPTER XII 

- SOME GENE:p;AL PROBLEMS OP EXPENDITURE 

Ordinary and Extraordinary Expenditure 

1. Wb lia,ve already referred to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between ordinary and extraordinary expenditure^ “ Every 
Government should,” according to the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference, 1920, “ as the first social and financial reform on which 
all otliers depend, restrict its ordinary recurrent expenditure, 
including the service of the debt, to such an amount as can bo 
covered by its ordinary revenue ; . . . ’abandon all unproductive 
extraordinary expenditure ; restrict oven productive extra- 
ordinary expenditure to the lowest amount. If the above 
principles are accepted and applied, loans will not be required for 
recurrent ordinary expenditure ; borrowing for that .purpose 
must cease. In a number of countries, however, altboiigh the 
ordinary charges can he met from revenue, heavy exfiraordin^'ry 
expenditure must at the present time be undertaken on capital 
account. This applies more especially in the case of those coun- 
tries devastated during the War, whose reconstruction charges 
cannot possibly' be met from ordinary receipts. The restoration 
of the devastated areas is of capital •importance for the re- 
establishment of normal economic conditions, and loans lor this 
purpose are not only unavoidable but justifiable.® But in view 
of the shortage of capital it will be difficult to secure the sums 
Trequired even for this purpose, and only the most urgent schemes 
should bo pressed forward immediately.’' 

1 P. 63. 

® Fronoli savings have provided most of the capital roquirod for the 
restoration of the Preach devastated areas. (One of the problems of Bepara- 
tions is to shift this capital liability of the Prenoh Govemnaent to tho shoulders 
of the German Government with the least disturbanoe.) 

5,00 
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The expressions “ ordinary ” or " normal ” and “ extra- 
ordinary ” or “ abnormal ” are for all practical purposes sufii,- 
ciently well understood in the science of finance, and it was in 
view of this that the Brussels International Conference (which 
comprised leading financial experts of the thirty-nine countries 
represented) passed the resolution already quoted. The termS 
ordinary and extraordinary are self-explanatory. Extraordinary 
expenditure includes exceptional expenditure of a more or less 
noh-rec'urriug zrature. Some countries, such as Canada and 
Germany,’ under extraordinary expenditure include all capital 
expenditure. The “ Dominion ” expenditures of Canada, for 
example, under “ ordinary ” — debt charges, subsidies to 
provinces, cost of collecting revenue, defence, pensions, civil 
government, pubHo works and some miscellaneous items ; while 
under “ extraordinary ” — capital expenditures, railway subsidies. 
War loans — expenses and discounts, and War charges. Thus 
extraordinary expenditure in Canada includes recurring 
expenditure in that it includes year after year a provision 
for capital expenditures, and from 1915 War expenditpre 
over and above the provision under “ ordinary expenditure 
— militia and defence In Indian public expenditure Famine 
Insurance is an ordinary item year after year. In a time of 
very exceptional famine {quad avertat Deus) it may be 
necessary to bpdgeb for a sum over and above the amounts 
assigned for famine insurance. This would then be extra- 
ordinary expenditure. At the outbreak of the Great War, War 
expenditure in English finance was extraordinary, but when Mr. 
McKenna was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1916 he insisted 
that the Budget should include all normal expenditure and the 
War debt charge : a high standard of finance. In the English 
Budget itself there is, of course, no distinction between ordinary 
and extraordinary. 

In the sanctioning of estimates legislatures rightly insist on 
proposals laid before them for sanction being grouped into two 
classes — ^recurring or recurrent andnon-reourringornon-recurrent.' 
The former have to be carefully watched since these have a per- 
manent effect on the State’s expenditure. There are also supple- 
mentary estimates which come up for sanction between the 
presentation of one Budget and that of its successor. Supple- 
mentary estimates may be either items which were not ready at 
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the preparation ol the Budget or items which were of a completely 
unforeseen nature. Orthodox fina 2 ice of the last century disliked 
such estimates as being of the nature ol “ sloppy finance “ I 
look ” (said Gladstone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1862, 
to the Pubhc Accounts Committee) “ with great jealousy upon 
Bupplementary Estimates. '1 think that Supplementary Esti- 
mates are very plausible in principle, but that in practice nothing 
would so much tend to defeat the efficacy of Parliamentary control 
as the easy resort to Supplementary Estimates. It is absolutely 
necessary, in my opinion, to the efficacy of Parliamentary control 
that the House of Confmons should have the money transactions 
of the year presented to it in one mass and in one account. 

’ 2. In the Brussels International Conference Eesolution pro- 
ductive and unproductive expenditures are contrasted. The 
same distipetion is often seen in the ,,distinction between pro- 
.ductive'^'debt and ordinary or deadKveight debt. Expenditure 
%hich brings in a fair return on the capital invested is said to be 
produd^ive. Thus irrigation works which pay the current or 
norpial rate of interest are productive. Expenditure on a town- 
hall or park would ordinarily be unproductive, while expenditure 
on waterworks productive. As in the case of the individual, 
expenditure, in essence unproductive, may be indirectly pro- 
ductive and the whole community may increase its i3roduction 
•or wealth in the long run by such expenditure.. In reality all 
public expenditure should be of this nature, but tins should not 
blind one to the distinction already made. In regard to pro- 
ductive expenditure Government naturally regards it, to some 
degree at least, as a question of investment. Take, for example, 
the'Suklcur^^baiiage ipt,Sip.d, the, largest inrigation .project in the 
world. In unproductive expencEture such as protective irrigation 
works and the construction ^of_ _N6yy.,,JD,^l]n other issues are 
introduced. General financial considerations must obviously 
govern the limit of expenditure of this class, except perhaps 
where., a., .nation’s hottQip:.,ari.d,security are threatene,(J." 


Public Expenditure and National Income 

3. The question is sometimes asked whether there is any 
relation between public expenditure and national income. Is 
^ 0*. NatioTMl Scommy, Higgs (Maomillan., 1917), p. 23. 
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there a percentage of public expenditure to the gross annua! 
income of society which will provide a basis for judging the 
expenditure of a Government 1 Is there a percentage beyond 
which a Government should not go, unless it wishes to dislocate 
industry and indeed the economic organisation of society and to 
compel its oitizapA-taJ-ye .a,5y'ftttiedjnddpipL7tri3dden.existejPtcc ? 
In the second half of the eighteenth century Justi, who published 
in 1766 his System des Finanzwesem (the first systematic work, 
perhaps, on Finance), answered the question in the affirmative ; 
16 per cent was an average, and 25 per cent excessive. No 
writer to-day, after the experience of the Great War and its 
financing, would regard these figures as apphcable to present 
conditions, and a much larger percentage would be taken as 
moderate. 

The following table summarises the details of public expendi- 
ture and national income in difierent countries : 


PeEOENTAQE op OBDIITABy Expbndittoe ov Cbnteai. and 
Pbovincial Goveenments to National Inoomb 


Country. 

Pre-War Year. 

Post-War Year. 

United Kangdom 

8-« 

20’2 

India 

e-d 

8-3 

Canada 

11-6 

16-9 

Australia ? 

26-0 

33-0 

United States of America . 

3-3 

5-9 

• France 

12-6 

16-6 

Japan 

13-1 

14-7 

Italy 

10-5 

11-1 


Note . — ^Purely Local Government expenditure is excluded as accurate 
data are not available in all cases. 

The very simplicity of the above table Ifides the fundamental 
difficulties of the problem. Even in the same country com- 
parisons are, at difierent periods, difficult on account of the fall 
in the purchasing power of money. This may be corrected by 
dividing the expenditme and national income by the index number 
of wholesale prices, as is done ia Table X. Appendix. Other 
reasons are the development of State activities or the acquisition 
of new territories. Social legislation {e.g. State management of 
certain undertakings, State aid to schools and hospitals, and old 
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age pensions) xnalfes it difficult to compare present-day expendi- 
ture as a percentage of national income witb. tliat of earlier times. 
The' acquisition of new territory or tlie cession of it renders com- 
parisons also difficult. Again tliore is always the danger of 
expenditure being counted twice, as, for example, when the State 
gives grants-in-aid to local authorities. The preparation, there- 
fore, of detailed table No. V. Appendix was unusually difficult. 

Then again in making comparisons between diherent countries 
it is necessary to see that the figure.s which are compared are 
really comparable ; central and provincial expenditure should 
be included''m all cases, xmcl, if possible, also local expenditure. 
Official statistics of actual local expenditure country by country 
are very difficult to obtain. In 1922 and 1923 about half the 
total public expenditure in the United States is estimated to have 
been incurred by the Federal authorities, 15 per cent by States, 
and 35 per cent by local authorities. In comparing this per- 
centage with that of, say, Canada or Australia, the scope of the 
statistics should be the same. There are other factors, such as 
differences in the size of income, accumulated wealth, the distri- 
bution. of wealth, and ecoiromic progress, that do not always strike 
one as one’s eye runs down the percentage figures in the table. 
DiEerences in the amount of income have to be remembered, 
since 10 per cent in InSia would not be the same as 10 per cent 
in the United States, any more than 10 per cent means the,same 
to a man earning Es.lOO a month and another earning Rs. 10,000 
a month. Another factor is the accumulated wealth of a country, 
which is somewhat used to no purpose or for a wrong purpose. In 
one of the largest native States in India there is considerable 
wealt!^, the accumulation of centuries. The ruler’s private wealth 
{i.e. apart from the State treasure) in coin and bullion is over 
Rs.lO crores, or about £7 millions. The fewels, valued on the 
accession of the ruler, were worth over Ks.200 crores, or about 
£133 millions. These could be drawn on in cases of emergency. 
The distribution of wealth is also of some importance. Countries 
axe.so diverse in their economic 'couditions and their tax systems 
so diEerent that the tax per capita and per “ ooiitribmbh ”, as the 
French would say, vary considerably. Economic progress in one 
country may be sloyrer tlian in another. Quesnay, the Physio- 
crat, rightly said-th'at poor peasants make a poor Idngdom, and a 
poor kingdom a poor ldng...’'''The object of the outlay has to be 
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considered. Expensive programmes of education, public health, 
irrigation, and street construction may, for example, be incurted 
in one country wMle another country may be spending on what 
is not enriching citizens to anything like the same degree. The 
extension, then, of administrative action is important, as in India, 
where the Bombay Government has extended administratiTve 
action further than other provinces. In times of grave national 
danger, as in the late War, high expenditures in proportion to 
national income would be justifiable. 

The general conclusion is that something in the neighbourhood 
of 20 per cent of the national income, otCer things being equal, is 
spent by public authorities in normal times. In grave emer-i 
gencies, as in the War, this is even doubled for a time. Increas- 
ing expenditure presupposes elasticity of revenue, and this is 
always possible so long as national income increases faster than 
national expenditure. To this we shall return in discussing 
taxable capacity,’- and in estimating tbe real burden of taxation ® 
and national income. Care has to be taken to see that enough 
is left for national consumption, and that industry is not crippled 
for want of funds. Twenty per cent will not, from what has been 
said, aflect rich and poor countries alike. When the limits of, 
taxable capacity are reached, recourse iu urgent cases to capital 
expenditure makes it possible to distribute tbe burden over a long 
period,® 

1 Chapter XV. * Chapter XXIX. 

® See Chapter XXIX. on the burden of taxation. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE OHABAOTEEISTIOS AND OHASSmOATION ON PUBLIC 
REVENUE OR INCOME 

The CHABAOTE-RTSTTOa OP A SQOD REVENUE S yST^ 

1. What are the characteristics of a good revenue system when 
viewed as a whole ? (It should in the first place possess the 
characteristics of good taxes ^hich make up the sj^stem — ^the 
characteristics , of equality, .certainty, convenience of payment, 
and economy in collection^ If a revenue system requires a large 
number of officials for the collection of taxes,® if evasion and vexa- 
tion are common, and if trade is hampered, then the system 
cannot be said to be satisfactory. )^’ . . 

A good revenue system should be .truly a system and not a 
collection of isolated acts, based on haphazard methods. It 
shoffid rest securely on a basis of comprehensive statistics. .It 
should be possible to budget with fair accuracy for a steady 
, calculable return, and when new changes are made, greatly 
increased expenditme on collection and new machinery should 
not be necessary. Each new fiscal act should be capable of being 
interpreted as part of a connected scheme possessing a definite 
place in the financial structur*. There should be, moreover, as far 
as possible no couflieft of tax jurisdiction among administrations. 

A good revenue system should also possess the mark of 
, .elast(g(y. This is of special importance in times of ‘emergency 
'aS!*elasticity, therefore, should always be an important char- 
acteristic of a Central or Federal* Government which is responsible 
for defence? | Gladstone in his first Budget speech ® spoke of the 

* For the canons of taxation see Chapter XIV. p. 121. 

* “ Every tax ought so to be contrived as both to take out and keep out 
of the pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the State ” (Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. ii.). 

^ 18th Aprfl 1863, 
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iucome tax as “ an engine of gigantic power lor national pur- 
poses ”, 'to elastic tax which in a time of vital struggle makes it 
possible to raise additional revenue to meet war expenditures.^^ 
revenue system ought to be capable of increasing automatically 
with the wealth of its citizens and with the consequent demands 
for^gi’eater expenditure on the part of Government. " Under the 
Indian Constitution of 1919 a provincial Government, like that of 
Bombay, has land revenue and excise as its two main heads, but 
these are not adequately expansible^^- They depend on uncertain 
factors, e.^,_land revenue depends on the monsoon, and excise on 
the prosperity of the 'worldng classes, It is therefore not 
possible for the provincial Government to finance comprehensive 
schemes of universal primary education and of public hoaltb. 
The Finance Member said in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
while introducing the Budget, that “ the House will no doubt 
remember the fluctuating character of our revenue. Our Land 
Eevenue only two years ago, owing to an adverse season, fell to 
431 lakhs, while this year we are collecting 582 ; our Excise has 
varied 50 lakhs in a year ; our Stamps have fallen off 40 lakhs 
from the estimates.” ^ “ We cannot rest content until our 

-revenue is more broadly baaed ; until we have secured resources 
which are not all liable to diminution simultaneously, and, so 
far as possible, solid resources which will not be subject to fluctua- 
tion at the very time when the strain on the public exchequer 
increases most severely.” ® An amount of land revenue per 
acre, fixed for thirty years, is far less advantageous than a. 
proportionate amount of the aimual rental or capital value. 

Lastly, there are the characteristics of sufficiency and pro- 
ductivity. The revenue should be equal to the demands made on 
it. As a rule revenue is ordinarily-raised from a small number of 
productive' taxes rather than from a large "humber of compara- 
tively unproductive taxes. In Great Britain, however, before 
the War there was a tendency to over-concentrate on a few taxes, 
with the result that indirect taxation might have been less felt if 
I th*^ taxes had been scattered over a large number of commodities. 

' Productivity is an important quality of a good revenue system, 
■jand covers, as has often been said, a multitude of faults. 

^ Sowhay Legislative Gowieil Debates, vol. viii. Part I. p. 41 (Government 
Centi’al Press, Bombay). 

® Ibid, vol, vii^Parbll. p. 636 (Qovomment Central Press). 
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The Olassifioation of Public Revenue or Income 

f 

2. “ The revenue which must defray ”, writes the author of 
Th Wealth of Nations f “ not only the expense of defending the 
society and of supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, but 
all the other necessary expenses of government, for which *the 
constitution of the State has not provided any particular revenue, 
may be drawn either, first, from some fund which peculiarly 
belongs to the sovereign or commonwealth, and which is inde- 
pendent of the revenue of the people ; or, secondly, from the 
revenue of the people. The funds or slburces of revenue which 
may peculiarly belong to the sovereign or commonwealth mifst 
consist either in stock or in land. . . . Public stock and public 
lands, therefore, the two sources of Revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the sovereign or commonwealth, being both improper 
and insufficient funds for defraying the necessary expense of any 
great and civilised State ; it remains that this expense must, the 
greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or another ; 
the people contributing a part of their own private revenue in 
order to make up a public revenue to the sovereign or common- 
wealth.’’" ' Adam Smith tells us, in short, that the sovereign in 
some cases had a fund or source of reveiyie of his own, as in 
Holland and Venice a bank, and in Hamburg a wine cellar and an 
apothecary’s shop. He is of opinion that the Government of 
England would be well advised not to undertake banldng, but 
the Post Office is within its powers. It does not manage the 
Grown lands well, and could not undertake the management of 
all the lands in the State. Whence, then, is its revenue to come? 
Obviously from taxation. 

The classification of public revenue or income on t^e lines of 
.Adam Smith is hardly suitable to-day as it is too antiquated for 
twentieth century finance. His main divisions^ ty'O in number, 
(a) property belonging to the sovereign, and (6) revenue derived 
horn the people, would hardly he sufficiently comprehensive. 
Since Adam Smith’s time local seH-gbvernment has grown apace, 
the activities of public authorities have increased, and social 
services have developed to a degree U.6ver dreamt of half a century 
ago. The property of the sovereign is -now, as it was not when 
Adam Smith wrote, an almost insignificant source of the State’s 
1 Book V. chapter ii. 
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animal income. The main source is taxation. For present 
purposes it will be sufficient to group other sources as follows : 
public undertaldngs ; public lands ; special assessments (especi- 
ally in the United States) ; loans and. miscellaneous sources, such 
as gifts, and fines. Two-thirds of the revenue of India to-day 
are from taxation, and a shade over 20 per cent from Govern- 
ment undertaldngs, as will be seen from the following table : 


Peiioentaob or Total Annual Risvbnve or India 

(CeNTUAI. and PnOVIHOIAL) 

n 



1871-72. 

lDOl-2. 

1913-12. 

1921-22, 

Tax ravcniio 

89-i 

67-6 

03-1 

6B'7 

Non-tax revenuo : 





Government or public 





uiidertaldnga 

5-0 

27'5 

31-5 

22'9 

Othera .... 

5-G 

•1-9 

6'4 

10-4 


100 

100 

100 

100 


It should be noted that loans have not been regarded as a 
source of revenue in the above table, as borrowing to meet current 
expenditure, as in tbe late War, simply postpones the time when th e 
required revenue must bo obtained from some other source. In 
addition to this postponement is the disadvantage that interest 
has to be paid on the loans, and thus this resort to bans is'justifted 
only in exceptional circumstances. Loans belong, therefore, to 
an extraordinary source of revenue, and are not usually included 
in the revenue or income of public authorities. If, however, loans 
were included the pre-War year’s income and that of 1921-22 
for the Governments of Great Britain and India (central and 
provincial) would have been as follows : - 



India. 

Great Britain. 

1013-14. 

1021-22. 

191S-14, 

1921-22. 

Taxation .... 

41-5 


■■ 

74-7 

Governinont undertakings . 

^ S3-6 


12'3 ■ 

4-9 

Loans 

314 

27-4 

20-8 

i'O 

Others ..... 

3'0 

7'6 

1-7 

18'B 


100 

100 

100 

100 
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The revemie of Great Britain ia given in Table XII. Appendix, 
and of India in Table XIII. Appendix, where the figures are aet' 
out in detail. 

3. Ta^s.are compulsory contributions to public authorities 
to meet the general expenses of government which have begn 
incurred for the public good and without reference to special 
benefits. From the time we enter the world until we leave it, 
whether we are rich or poor, we depend at every stage on the 
machinery of government especially for the protection of Hfe and 
property. Taxes, therefore, are paid for the particjfJation in 
such common benefits and not for any special advantages enjoyed, 
by the taxpayer.' 

Fe^ are payments primarily in the public interest for special 
services which people must accept whether williiigly or not. 
They confer a special advantage on the fee-payers, although this 
special advantage (as in the case of registration fees, e.g. for 
documents or marriage^ licences) is secondary to the primary 
motive of regulation in the public interest. In this respect fees 
differ from prices. They differ also from taxes in that they are 
payments for special benefits enjoyed by the payer,, while taxes 
are for general benefits. ' Fees are undoubtedly co-ordinate with 
taxes, and are conveniently grouped as beV)w under the main 
head tax_ revenue just as prices are grouped un der non-tax- 
revenue.. It lijlndeed, sometimes difficult to draw a clear line of 
distinction between taxes and fees. When, for example, is a 
licence a fee and not a tax ? Where the licensee gets a special 
benefit for tbe privilege it is in Scligman’s view a fee, but where 
the licence charge is so high as to bring mu net revenue to the 
public authority it is a tax.^ Licence fees may indeed be re- 
garded on the whole as taxes. TFey are ordinarily far more than 
the mere cost of service, and the positive service rendered is very 
often absent. Special assessments are best known in the United 
States, and may with great advantage be generally introduced 
in India and other countries. These are sometimes classified 
with fees. S,p.f.i;|ial ass e'sff i p^nt s. unlike fees, are levied, especially 
by municipalities, once for all to meet some extraordinary ex- 
penditure, such as a special improvement to property xmdertaken 
in the public interest; These are levied on property in pro- 
portion to the benefit that results."' Seligman in his able treat- 
1 Cf. Seligman, Essays on Taxation, p. 411. 
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^ment of this subject points out tlie fidlowiuR charac/teristic.s of 
^sp'ecial assessments : “ (1) there is the element of special purpose ; 
;(2) the .special bciicfit i.s mca.HUTa)jle ; (:i) iho.se fi.s.ses.s]n('ut.s are 
mot pi'ogre.s.sive but {uojjortiojial to the, benefit received ; (t) 
they are for .specific local imju-ovements : and (5) they provide 
for the capital accouut to increase., as it were, the permanent 
plant of the community 

The revenue from public nndertaldnga is someiimes .spolcen 
of as a price.^ Prices are in thi.s sense charge.s paid by tiie con- 
sumers" oi^bho oommodij[;je.s sold by tlie ])ublio authority, and these 
j^pecial commodities or services people are ^not compelled Ho 
‘accept unless they choose. , , 

' In regard to loans it i.s advantageous to restrict the borrowing 
powers of public authorities, such as provincial or State Govern- 
ments and local authorities. This may be done, for example, by 
limiting the amoimt to be borrowed to a percentage of the value 
of taxable or rateable property, or by prescribing the rules for 
sinking funds and for objects for which loans may be incurred. 
In"1894, in the Constitution, of the New York State, the indebted- 
ness of any city within the State was limited to l(T/per cent of 
the asBe.sscd valuation of its real property. This" ha.s been 
criticised on the grauncl that no distinction was mode between 
productive and non-prodnotivo debt, and therefore productive 
municipal improvements were umiecessarily postponed. Ex- 
ception, however, was made of revenue bonds issued in anticipa- 
tion of receipts from taxes and of water bonds. Those water 
bonds were to he included in the municipality’s debt when the 
is§u 0 of bonds for any other purpose was proposed. 

' •' miscellaneous ”, fines and gifts are the best examples. 

Fines are imposed, not for revenue, but mainly to deter from 
eSain acts, and in this respect are difierent from taxes.” Taus.sig, 
then,- is not quite correct' when lie says that the ■chaxaoteristio of 
a tax is “ the absence of a direct quid pro quo between the tax- 
payer and the public authority ”, This would equally apply to 
fines which are not taxes. Gifts to Government are not, un- 
fortunately, very large or frequent. Examples are “ conscience 
money ” in 'the British fiscal system, donations to the “ con- 
science f (in,d ” in the United States (which are in both cases 
usually moneys which should have been paid in income tax), and 
gifts in the form of gilt-edged securities, as when certain citizens 
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handed over War loan few canfielktiou on patriotic grounds 
during tiic War. It is a imitt(3r for comment that few realise* 
ill giving gifts to t toverninent ^ tliat they arc contributing to 
the agency wliose first aim is tlie advance of the general 
welfare. 

There has been a tendency in modem financial literature io 
lay imneccKwarily great atress on the classification of revenue. 
The eliicf aim of (;laH.sification is the liglit which such classifica- 
tion throw.s on the nature of public income. The object in view 
is a practical one. It prevents loose thinldng and »(tich con- 
fusion of thought, aud at tlie same time is of assistance in dealing 
with mattens of fact. No system poiiscsses clearly cut lines <3f 
demarcation throughout ; no system is absolutely good or 
absolutely bad. It is hard to find a system with all the virtues ’ 
the financier would desire, and it may be said that there is no , 
“ correct ” or “ perfect ” classification mainly from historical 
peculiarities in the countries compared.'.- 

4. German writens of tlic nineteenth century from Rau 
onwards devoted considerable space to this aspect of public 
revenue. In the jircvsenfi'century, American writers, pre-eminently 
Seligman,® and Italians, like Einaudi, have done good work in 
this direction. Bastable divides public resipnue into two classes : 

(1) “ that obtained by the State in its various functions as a great 
corpo,Ttitiou (ir ‘ juri.stic person operating under the ordinary 
conditions that govern, individuals or private companies ”, and 

(2) “ that taken from tlie revenues of the society by the power 
of the sovereign”.® This classification does not appear to be 
comprehensive, and fees, gifts, fines, special assessments, etc., are 
difficult to classify under this classification. Is not much of 
economic revenue (group 1) collected “by the power of the 
sovereign ” ? It has, "however, advantages, as it is a practical 
division of the two well-Imown classes of income. In Bastable’s 
own words, “ These are broadly contrasted and must form the 
basis of any division : it is to their discussion that by much the 
largest part of any work on the subject must be devoted, 

^ This is in oonlirast to gifts for sohoois, hospitals, etc. Even here in some 
oountrios, as in India, puMio aflort in this direotion with rare exceptions is 
conspicuonsly absent. 

2 " The Classifioation of Public Revenues,” chapter xiv. of Saaays %n 
Tateatiout 9th edition (Maomiilan & Oo,). 

® Pul)Uo Pimnee, Book fl, chapter i. p. 188. 
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it is by tbe way in wbich he handles them that a writer will bo 
judged” A 

6. Adams has three main groups with sub-groups : ® — T. Direct 
revenue : (a) public domains ; (b) public industries ; (c) gratuities, 
gifts, or treasure trove ; (d) confiscations and indemnities. II. 
Berivativc revenue : (a) taxes ; (6) fees, assessments, fines, and 
penalties ; and III. Anticipatory revenue ; (a) the sale of bonds 
or other forms of commercial credit, and (6) Treasury notes. 
Thus one group deals with revenue from mainly public lands and 
public industries. The second group has for its scope taxation, 
and the third public cfedit. It is doubtful whether direct and 
derivative revenues do not overlap. It is questionable, too, 
whether in public income income from loans should be regarded 
as (ordinary) income or revenue. Loans are more in the nature 
of “ receipts ” ^ than revenue, and are in reality a charge on 
revenue. They may be regarded, as already noted, as constitut- 
ing an extraordinary rather than an ordinary sorace of revenue. 

6. A third classification which has received considerable 
atte;ation in recent years is that of Seligman, which is based on 
the relative importance of the public and private purposes in the 
service rendered by the public authority. He olassifie.s all public 
revenues into three plasses ; I. Gratuitous, such as gifts ; 11, 
Contractual, such as prices. This includes public property and 
industry ; III. Compulsory, (a) eminent domajp. — expropria- 
tion ; (b) penal power — ^fines and penalties ; (o) taxing power, 
(1) fees, (2) special assessments, and (3) taxes. Thus Seligman-’s 
classification depends upon the relative importance of special to 
common interest. “ In the one case the individual is the chief 
or only factor ; in the other case the individual sinlcs his own 
importance in the common welfafe of the community, and what- 
ever benefits he derives come to him only incidentally as a result 
of his membership in the community. At one extreme lie prices, 
which depend upon the relation of the government to some 
particular industry or individual ; at the other extreme lie taxes, 
which depe:p.d upon the relation of the government to all industries 
or iudividuals ; midway between these extremes lie fees,” ^ 

^ Public Finance, Book It. chapter i, p. 16Q. 

“ The Science of Finance, p. 219 ff. 

‘Whatever is received into the Treasury may be termed reoeipts, but j 

' lue is receipts which need not be repaid in the same form. 

iFesaya in Taxation (9th edition), p. 4.31. 
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The Ideal Classipication 

7. From what has becB said, it will be seen that there is one 
main division, in fact the main division, of public revenue or 
income common to the majority of classifications. It may some- 
times be the case that this division is not called by the same ternf, 
and in one or two unimportant subheads these may not be 
identical. Adam Smith speaks of the source “ from the revenue 
of the people Contemporary writers speak of it as “ that 
taken from the revenues of the society by the pow^ of the 
sovereign ” (Bastable), or “ derivative revenue ” (Adams). 
Sehgman speaks of compulsory revenues with the sub-group 
taxing power, viz. taxes, special assessments, and fees. 

I' All things considered, it will be best to term this first main 
division “ tax revenue ”, and to include under “ tax revenue ” 
both special assessments and fees. A caveat in regard to fees is 
necessary. Fees are used in the sense above, i.e. of revenue 
derived from monopoly enterprise such as registration, but not 
fees which do not possess the attributes defined on p. 113. Thus 
fees from education and other social services would no^ be 
classified under “ tax revenue ”. Modern financial literature has 
accepted the nomenclature of “ fees ” in the technical sense, i.e. 
where there is a special and measurable benefit accruing to the 
individual together with a predominant public object. „ , 

Tajees are conyenienbly grouped into two main classes— rdirect, 
taxes and indirect taxes. Direct taxes are sometimes defined as 
those paid once for all by the person from whom they are collected 
and not passed on to others, while indirect taxes are paid by the 
producer or importer and passed on to the consumer. John 
Stuart Sfilr defined a direct tax as “demanded horn the very . 
persons who it is interided or desired should pay it ” and an in- 
direct tax as one “ demanded from one person in the expectation 
and intention that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another The intention referred to is doubtless that of the 
legislator, but the intention of the legislator does not always, 
square with actual fact. Thus in the British income tax under 
Schedule A the tax on the landlord’s income from the ownership 
of land and buildings is collected under statute from the occupier 
of the land or buildings, although it is legally imposed on the 
PHnoipks, Book V. oliap, ait para. 1. 
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landlord, TFe occupier deducts tlie tax from the rental due to 
the landlord, any contract not to deduct it being legally void. 
According to Mill’s definition this tax would be indirect, but it is 
really direct. (.The fact that the distinction between direct and 
indirect taxes is so closely related to the difficult question of 
incidence has led some writers to overlook the difficulty of delining 
precisely direct and indirect taxation. Sidgwick, indeed, 
realised this when he wrote “ we can only partially succeed in 
making the burden of ‘ direct ’ or ‘ indirect ’ taxes fall where 
we desir,^; the burden is liable to be transferred to other persons 
when it is intended to remain where it is first imposed ; and, on 
the other hand, when it is transferred, the process of transference 
is liable t o be tar dv and incomplete ' 

The intention of the legislator is hardly a sufficient reason for 
the distinction between direct and indirect taxes. Moreover, the 
example quoted above from the British Income tax shows that 
what might at first blush be taken as an indirect tax is in reality 
a direct tax. It is necessary, therefore, to explore the subject a 
little further. Hadley ^ believes that the distinction between 
direbt and indirect taxation should be based on the immediate 
and not on the ultimate incidence. According to him, taxes 
which are not shifted at all and those which are shifted legally 
(for example by the decoupler to the landlord) are direct, while those 
which are shifted quickly through commercial competitioivamong 
consumers are indirect.^ This distinction is of interest, but it 
hardly conforms to the meaning in financial practice. Bastabie 
too is hardly correct when he writes that “ practical financiers 
, . . regard those taxes as direct which are levied on permanent 
and recurring occasions, while charges on occasional and particular 
events are placed under the category of indirect taxation 
Practical financiers the world over regard? death duties as direct 
taxation, but if this' latter definition were accepted these inherit- 
ance taxes would be indirect. COther writers have attempted 
without success to define direct taxes as taxes on persons and 
indirect taxes as taxes on things, but such a definition is ho more 

1 Prinoiphs of Political Mcowomy^ Ek. HI. ohap. viii. § 8. 

® JSconomiaa, pp. 4B9-461 (Putnam’s, London). 

® Hadloy refers to skifting slowly through industrial aompotition hy tlic 
withdrawal of capital as ultimato inoidonoe, and therefore not entering into 
the distinction between direct and indixoot taxation. 

* Pablio Pinance. n. 291 . 
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useful tlian a distinction between persop,!' and specific taxes oi 
between subjective and objective taxes. (’.Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
like Mill, looks at tke intention of the legislator, and groups %1] 
taxes as direct when they are intended to be a charge on the tax- 
payer immediately, but he adds proportionately to the fortune 
or revenue of the taxpayer. This distinction would place a p|>l] 
tax which was not graduated and such consumption taxes as are 
imposed immediately on the consumer, e.g. the British inhabited 
house duty, and taxe§;0n motor cars and male servants, under 
ipiiireot taxation.! 

All things considered, it is preferable^to define direct taxes as 
those levied immediately on the property and income oi persqns 
arid those which are^paid by the consumers to the State direct. 
Thus iMome jand property death dutiesi^T^I.^ 't^xes,,„ind 
gonsu mptio n taxe s paid to the State dir_ect^^^y;pj}J,d,fpip)..the-gTO, up 
of fcect taxes, while all other taxes >yould be grouped as indirect, 
ijl^those wliicK reach the income and propertyof jpersons.i^QPgh 
their acts and enjoyments, and through their conBunaptipn pi 
_£ommo9.ities under customs and excise. In addition to customs'- 
ahJ excise 'duties, taxes on business, turnover, amusements, and 
betting would be grouped as indirect taxes. This distinction does 
not look to the intention of the legislator as to who bears the tax," 
but it rests on whether the tax is immediStely paid from income 
or pr(;^erty and by the consu^r direct. If so, it is a direct tax. 
All other taxes are indirects/ 

In addition to direct and indirect taxes, special assessments 
and fees, should be included tributes, capital levies, and indemni- 
ties. Although it is desirable to keep “ revenue” and " capital” 
accounts separate, it is not out of place to regard a capital levy or 
an indemnity as a tax. Fines and penalties are sometimes in- 
cluded under tax-revsnue, but they are more correctly classified 
under non-tax revenue . These are, however, of little importance 
as a source of revenue when compared with taxes, fees, and prices. 

I The second main division is non-fax revenue, and this includes 
':{!) the revenue from government or public undertakings, i,e. 
prices. This would include railways, irrigation, other public 

^ By “ direct ” taxes on the Continobt is meant in practice those for which 
the taxpayers' names are entered on a register, maintained by central and 
local authorities. This register gives the basis of assessment and the amount 
due. Thus the division between direct and indirect rests on the mode of 
ooUeotion, and not with the incidence of the tax. 
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Vorks, posts, telegraphs, telephones, mints, stationery, and 
printing, forests, etc, ; (2) the revenue from social services, e.g. 
education and hospital fees or receipts ; (3) revenue from loans 
or debt services — ^the State is sometimes a lender of funds ; and 
(4) miscellaneous. This last head would not be of importance 
biSfc would in most cases include a few special heads which could 
not be conveniently grouped under heads (1), (2), and (3). In 
India, military receipts, exchange, and receipts in aid of super- 
annuation would be included under this miscellaneous grouping. 

The ftjllowing tables show for India and Great Britain the 
classification in detail. » 


PiiBOBNTAQia Disteibvtion of the Gross Eevbnub or the Government 
OP India (CBm-BAD and Provinoxal) 


Heads of Hovenue. 

1871-72. 
50 years 
ago. 

1891-92. 
30 yoivrs 
ago 

1911-12. 

10 years 
ago. 

1013-14. 

Pre-War. 

1021-22. 

A. Tax Bmenue : 

Land rovonue . 

41-0 

26-9 

26 a 

26 a 

17-2 

Other direct taxes . 

3-1 

6-6 

. 3-4 

3-2 

. 12-8 

Total direot taxes 

44-1 

33-6 

28'5 

28-3 

30-0 

Indirect taxes . 

46-3 

31'6 

34-6 

32 a 

36-7 

Total tax revenue 

89-4 

65a 

63 a 

60-4 

66-7 

B. Non-tax revenue : '' 

Government or public 
undertakings 

6-0 

30’3 

31-6 

3 f 3 

^2-9 

Social services 

, , 

0-8 

0-3 

0'4 

0-4 

Other sources . 

6-6 

4'3 

5 a 

4-9 

10-0 

Tolal non-tax revenue . 

10-6 

349 

36’9 

39-6 

33-3 

Grand Tolal 

lOQ-0 

lOOU 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100-0 


'Peeoentaqb Distribdtion of Revenue in Great Britain 
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THE CANONS OF TAXATION 

1. In a previous chapter where the characteristics of a good 
revenue system were dealt with/ a reference was made to the 
ganpns, or to use Adam Smith’s expression, the^ maxims of 
taxfttiQHj which axe an indispensable part of any exposition on 
public finance. We shall now refer to these in greater detail, 
(in spite of the unfair and destructive criticisms of Cohn and 
Walker,'^ these Smitliian canons have, rightly been regarded as 
classic . } Modern writers; notably Garnier, Eoscher, and Eicca- 
Salerno, not to mention Wagner, have attempted to lay down 
precepts or rules regarding the characteristics of a good tax 
system, ^(lio genius, however, has succeeded in condensing the 
grincipl^s into such clear, and simple, canons as has Adam Smith.; 
His acute and capacious mind gave an entirely new turn to former 
inquiries, and his successors have not, to any material degree, 
improved on these principles or succeeded in displacing them 
from the position which they hold in the science of finance. It is 
true some have altered the relative importance of these canons, 
and others have attempted (not'always successfully) to introduce 
new fundamental principles. (One writer,^ fox example, analyses 
taxes from three points of view:'«{l'^ that of the taxpayer ; (2) 
"'-that of the State ; and (Sf' that of society as an economic or 

1 Chapter XIII. p. 109. 

® Of. IT. A. Walker’s remarks ia his PoUtkal Economy (Meomillan), 
587-689 : “ A vast deal of importance has been assigned by English economists 
to these maxims. They have been, quolpd over and over again cts if they 
contained truths of great moment ; yet it one examines them, he finds them, 
at the best, trivial ; while the first and most famous cannot be aubjeotod to 
the slightest test without going all to pieces ” {§ 687). 

® Sir Joaiah Stamp, The Fundamental Prinoijiles of Taxation in the Light 
of Modern Developments (The Newmaroh Lectures for 1919), Macmillan, 1921. 
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producing unit. Prof. Canaan, however, with reason shows that 
these arc not fundamental principles but merely another way of 
saying that eqhity, productiveness, and economy (economy being 
used in its wider sense of general social advantage) are the basic 
principles of taxation.^ 

Some have sought to trace the maxims to the two Physiocrats 
— Moreau de Beaumont and Tui’got. There was, it is true, in 
Adam Smith’s hbrary the MSmoires by Moreau de Beaumont.® 
In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, Adam Smith confessed that “ he 
(Smith)'vl^ad frequent occasion to consult the book himself, both 
in the course of his private studies and in the business of his 
present employment (as Commissioner of Customs), and is there- 
fore not very willing to let it go out of Edinburgh. The book was 
never properly published ; but there were a few more copies 
printed than were necessary for the Commission for whose use it 
was compiled. One of these I obtained by the particular favour 
of Mr. Turgot, the late Controller-General of the Finances. I 
have heard but of three other copies in Great Britain. ... If any 
accident should happen to my book, the loss is perfectly irre- 
parable.” Cunningham, in his Growth- of English Indmtry and 
Commerce, holds that " Adam Smith’s celebrated maxims about 
taxation are improved in form, but in substance they are found in 
the Avertissement to the splendid Memoires which were compiled 
.and printed for the French Government in 1768 ”.® Sinoilarly 
Leon Say and Thorold Eogers * beheved Turgot’s ’Formation and 
Distribution of Wealth had a considerable efiect on the author pf 

1 Mconomio Journal, vol. xxxi., 1921, p. 360. 

® Cf. Sonar’s Gatahgm of the Library of Aiam Smith (Maomillan, 1894), 
p..9." Mimoires concernant les impositions et droits en Europe (paz' Moreau de 
Beaumont), Paris (vote. i.-iv, 1768-69 vol. v. 1789). In Bk. V. oh. ii. pt. i. 
of The Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith thus desoahos the hook : “ This work 
was completed hy the order of the court for the use of a Commiaaion employed 
for some years past in considering the proper moans for reforming the finances 
of Praned. The account of the French taxes, which takes up three volumes 
in quarto, may be regarded as perfectly authezztio. That of those of other 
European nations was compiled froin such information as the French ministers 
-at the different courts could prooui’e. It is much shorter and probably not 
quite so exact as that of the French taxes.” 

® Vol. ii. p. 437. 

■* Cf. Eae, Life of Adam Smith (Jlaomillan), p. 203. “ Questions of literary 
obligation are often difficzilt to settle. Two contemporary thinkei-s, dealing 
with the same subject under the same general influences and tendencies of 
the time, may thmk nearly alike even without any manner of personal oom- 
munioation.” 
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The Wealth of Nations, v’ih.e maxims of tKe Physiocrats ^ were 
far from perfect from the undue importance given in their 
system to the rent of land as the only “ net product ” and, there- 
fore, the only source of taxation. To-day Adam Smith’s canons 
continue to be regarded as almost an essential part of the study ^ 
finance, and they have had a considerable effect on practicdl 
financiers, as, for example, on Gladstone in England,® and on 
James Wilson, the first Finance Minister of India.® They are 
extremely simple maxiins, and.in this jay .tfieir author’s stroke of 
genius. In short, they were, in the phraseology of The health oj 
Nations, “ intelligible to cornmpn under^anihngs^’’;) 


I. The Canon op Equality oe Equity 

2. “ The subjects ”, says Adam Smith, “ of every state ought 
to contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly 
as possible, in proportion to their respective abihties ; that is, 
in proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state, j The expense of government to the 
individuals of a great nation, is like the expense of management 
to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all obhged to 
contribute in proportion to their respective interests in the estate.N, 
In the observation or neglect of this mftxim consists what is 
called the equality or inequahty of taxation/ Every tax, it must 
be observed once for all, which falls finally upon one only of the 
three sorts of revenue above mentioned, is necessarily unequal, 
ifi so far as it does not affect the other two. In the following 
examination of different taxes I shall seldom take much further 
notice of this sorb of inequality, but shall, in most cases, confine 
my observations to that inequality which is occasioned "by a 
particular tax falling linequally even upon that particular sort of 
private revenue which is affected by it.” 

II. The CaiIon of Certainty 

3.,/‘ Jhe tax which each indiwdual is bound to pay ought te 
be cerfain, and not hrbitrary. The time of payment, the manner 

1 (Euvrts de M. Turgot, Minialre d’SM (Paris, A. Belin, 1811 (9 vols.)). 

s Vide Gladstone’s budgets, especially that of 1853 {Gladstone’s Speeches, 
Mstbuon. & Co.). 

® Fiuanoe Minister 1850-00. Vide Bagehol (his son-in-law), in Life of Walter 
Bagehot, vol. x. p. 347 (Longmans, Green & Co., 1918). 
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yt paymentj the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
^plain to the contributor, and to every other person. ; Where it is 
otherwise, every person subject to the tax is put, more or less, in 
the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
rq^on any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himseK. / The im- 
certainty of taxation encourages the insolence and favours the 
corruption of an order of men who are naturally unpopular, even 
where they are neither insolent nor Qprrupt. \ The certainty of 
what ea®h individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so 
great importance, that a very considerable degree of inequality, 
it appears, I beheve, from the experience of all nations, is not 
near so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.” 

Ill, Convenience oe Time op Payment 

i.(“ Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the 
iaanner, in which it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it.'^ A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, 
payable at the same term at which such rents are usually paid, 

. is levied at the time when it is most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay„; or, when he is most likely to have where- 
withal to pay. (Taxes upon such consumable goods as are articles 
of luxury, are all finally paid by the consumer, anql generally in 
a manner that is very convenient for him. He pays them by 
Httle and little, as he has occasion to buy the goods. As he is at 
liberty, too, either to buy, or not to buy, as he pleases, it must 
be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable inconverdency 
from^such taxes.”} 

IV. Economy in Collection 

5.1,“ Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out 
and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as possible, 
wer and above what it brings into the public treasury of the 
state, (A tax may either take out or keep out of the pockets of 
(the people a great deal more than it brings into the public treasury, 
jin the four following ways. First, the levying of it may require 
a great niimhbr of officers, whose salaries may eat up the greater 
part of the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
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another additional tax upon the people, ! ■ Secondly, it may 
ohstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them from 
applying to certain branches of business which might give maih- 
tenance and eraployment to great multitudes. "V^le it obliges 
the people to pay, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy, some 
of the funds which might enable them more easily to do 
Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other penalties which those 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unsuccessfully to 
evade the tax, it may frequently ruin them, and thereby put an 
end to the benefit which the community might have Received 
from the employment of their capitals. ’-An injudicious tax ofiers 
,a gr^at temptatiqri to smuggling. But the penalties of smuggling 
must rise in proportion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of justice, first creates the tempta- 
tion, and then punishes those who yield to it; and it commonly 
enhances the punishment, too, in proportion to the very circum- 
stance which ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime. (Eourthly,’ by subjecting the people to the 
frequent visits and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers, 
it may expose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, *and 
oppression ; and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, 
expense, it is certainly equivalent to the e^ense at which every 
man would be willing to redeem himself from it^^t is in soine 
one or ather of these four difierent ways that taxes are frequently 
so much more burdensome to the people than they are beneficial 
to the sovereign. ) The evident justice and utility of the foregoing 
maxims have reconunended them more or less to the attention 
of all nations. All nations have endeavoured, to the best of tbeir 
judgement, to render their taxes as equal as they could contrive ; 
as certain, as convenient to the contributor, both in the time 
and in the mode of p^ment, and in proportion to the revenue 
which they brought to the prince, as little burdensome to the 
people.” 1 

These celebrated canons are quoted because l;hey are the 
foundation of the principles govefning the imposition of taxes.., 
and are quoted in extenso because when quoted partially they 
omit much that Adam Smith considered to be of real importance. 

l^If a tax combines all these things it is plainly a good tax. 
The &st Canon contains an important rule of taxation and deals 
^ The Wealth of Nations, Book V, chapter ii. part^ii. 
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with 'the elements of several distinct theories on equitable taxa- 
tion. ■ To this we shall return in dealing with the distribution of 
taxation. It will suffice 'here to mention that the right of the 
sovereign power is to impose taxation, and it is the duty of the 
subjects to contribute.' 'We have already referred to this com- 
pulsory character of the contribution, and it was the determina- 
tion to insist on this right which led the British Government to 
insist on the tlireepence per pound duty on tea, and also the 
retention of the stamp duties, both of which lost the American 
colonies^. The expression “ under the protection of the state ” 
was regarded by Walkfcr ^ as unnecessary and inconsistent, but 
to those who know The Wealth of Nations well it is probable that 
Smith was thinJdng of greater issues, e.g. the taxation of property 
held in different countries. At the end of The Wealth of Nations 
Smith deals with a project of Empire representation and taxation,^ 
and elsewhere he refers to the movement of capital from one 
country to another in order to escape taxation. His outlook was 
imperial and international as well as national. 

The second canon, the canon of certainty, has received great 
prominence by some American writers, j So much so that 
, certainty is regarded as the most important ot the canons./'| Thus 
Hadley somewhat (|ogmatically holds that “ in the 'light of 
experience in modem industrial communities there can scarcely 
be any doubt as to the proper choice. Certainty^ is the> funda- 
mentally important object, without which all attempts at equality 
prove illusory. With an uncertain tax no systematic improve- 
ment can be hoped for. With a certain tax many evils which 
exist at the outset tend to diminish as time goes on. Uncertainty 

1 'Political Mconomy, | 588 ; “ Wh^ mean those last -worda, ‘ under the 
protection of the State ’ ? They are either irrelevant, or else they moan 
that tho protection enjoyed affords the measure'of the duty to contribute. 
But the doctrine that the members of the community ought to contribute 
in proportion to the benefits they derive from the protection of the State, or 
according’ as the servioos performed in their behalf cost less or cost mom to 
the State, involves the grossest practical absurdities. Those who derive tho 
greatest benefit from the protectionmf the state are the poor and the weak — ■ 
-women and childron and the aged ; the infirm, the ignorant, the indigent.” 

“ “ If the project cannot be completed, it ought to be given up. If any 
of the Provinces of the British Empire cannot be made to contribute towards 
the support of the whole Empire, it is surely time that Great Britain should 
free herself from the expeuse of, defending these provinces in time of war, 
and of supporting any part of their civil or military establishments in time 
of peace, and endeavour to accommodate her future views and designs to tho 
real mediocrity ,pf her circumstances” (Book V. chapter iii. finis). 
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to liave recourse to taxes as inconvement as the greater part ol 
those of Spain.” ^ A finance minister finds himself confronted 
with demands for revenue on the part of spending departments 
and on the other with opposition, from those whom he wishes to 
tax. ’ A tax which brings in a large net revenue without protest^ 
from taxpayers with political influence he regards as a good tax. 
Much indirect taxation rests on this and it is a tempting one to 
follow since it is often the path of least resistance. He plucks, in 
short, the feathers of the goose with as little squealing as possible. 
In tbe Laws of Manu the Idng is counselled to tax little by little 
“ as the leech, the calf, and the bee take tlfeir food ”. In critical 
times he may take as high a proportion as one-fourth, “if he- 
protects his subjects to the best of Ms ability ”, but he should not 
“ cut his own root,' nor the root of others, by excessive greed 

^ Book V. chapter iii. 



CHAPTEE XV 


THE MEASUBEMENff OF TAXABLE CAPAOITY WITH SPECIAL 
KEFBKENCE TO GEEAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 

1. In a previous chapter ^ the percentage of gross national income 
spent by public autborities was discussed. Gross income was 
taken since it was, on the whole, the fairest and best possible 
test of what is after all an approximation. In normal times it 
was shown that 20 per cent is spent from all sources by public 
authorities, and in abnormal times (as in the War and post- 
Armistice period) the figure is as high.as 40 per cent. The State 
can take large appropriations for a short period from its subjects 
for temporary objects without 'permanent, injury. On the other 
hand, a State wMoli appropriates only a small proportion of the 
gross income has much larger resources in times of necessity. 
When taxes are very moderate, the revenue appropriated by the 
State is small, and individuals, especially in a rich country, may 
spend far less wisely than if the State imposed taxation for social 
services such as education. It is sometimes an unwise policy to 
allow money to fructify in the pockets of the people unnecessarily, 
but the reactions on production have to be considered by the 
State in extending taxation beyond a certain limit. Education 
and compulsion in taxation can do much. 

The Conoert.of Taxable Capacity 

2. In the present chapter we propose to examine the concep- 
tion of taxable capacity as applied to a country. In recent years 
this has become a matter of unusual interest. The necessity to 
have larger revenues to balance budgets, to repay war debts, not 

1 Vide p. 102. 
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to speak of reparations, has made this one of great practical 
importance. It is a question that has taxed the brains of the 
most expert financiers. The value of full and accurate statistics 
of a country’s production and its consumption, as shown in a 
census of production and in carefully collected family budgets./ 
and of statistics of income tax can scarcely be exaggerated(^_ It 
is always wise and useful for a Government to know even roughly 
the limit that the country can contribute by way of taxation both 
in ordinary and in extraordinary circumstances. The lack of 
information on taxable capacity has reminded not a few (iovern- 
ments of the parable of the foolish virgins ^ho went forth to meet 
the bridegroom without oil in their lamps. 


The Limit of Squeezability 


3. The term taxable capacity is regarded as an imattractive 
cryptogram. This, however, is unfortunate, because the con- 
ception is obviously one of financial importance. It was con- 
sidered by that well-known Scotch official of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Eobert GiSen ^ (1837-1910), and more recently by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, formerly of the British Board of Revenue.® It is essential 
to remember the distinction between national papital and national 
income. The capital of a commu nity is- an amount of wea lth at a 
particular mo me nt, while the income is an •amounF'^'wealtR 
obtains duringprumt of time, usually a year. i Capital is always' 
measured as a quantity and income is measured as a rate.] One 
is a static conception quite independent of time, while the other 
is a dynamic conception involving the time element. As every 
one knows, the citizens of a country are always contributing to a 
heap ” of goods and services and withdrawing what is required 
for subsistence. The taxable capacity of any country is not an 
absolute amount, and one can only suggest symptoms which show 
that the taxable limit is being approached or the reverse. Precise 
limits are not capable of being measured with accuracy, for reasons 
which will shortly be explained. T aj&ble.,Q^pasjit v may be defined! 
a$,th.e.i»axiqnnn amount which the citizens of a country canj 
contribute, tpwaiTds the expenses of''publi.c authorities without; 


1 Minutes of Evidence on the Knancial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireiand (0. 8008), 1S9S. 

^ W&alih and Taxable, Oapacily (2nd edition, 1923), King & Co. ; British 
Incomes and Properly (2nd edition, 1921), King & Co. 
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Laving to undergo an unbearable strain, or, as Sir Josiah Stamp in 
a singularly attractive way describes it, “ without having a really 
unhappy and downtrodden existence and without dislocating the 
economic organisation too much Public authorities are like 
the mother in the Sanskrit verse — “ The girl covets beauty, the 
mother riches, the father knowledge, the relatives good family, 
other people sumptuous marriage feasts These authorities 
have to earn their living, and it is desirable to ascertain what this 
maximum limit at any time approximately Is. Briefly, taxable 
capacity is the limit of squeezability. It is the total s urplu s of 
-production over the Siinimum of consumption reqiiire(fto~pro- 
duce that volume of production, the standard of living remai ning 
intact. The minimnm. of consumption includes a minimum of 
subsistence for the people and an amount for the replacement of 
and an addition to capital for the purpose of industrial and 
commercial expansion. Some writers exclude additions to 
capital on the ground that in times of emergency these additions 
need not he made, hut some additions are essential if the standard 
of living is to be maintained intact in a growing population. By 
“ minimum of subsistence ” we meaii necessaries for efficiency. 
This minimum will differ in difierent countries./ It is quite con- 
ceivable that a m£^ may be better able to provide himseK with 
the necessaries of life, such as a fair supply of nourishing food 
and housing, than a man in another country on identically the 
same income. If a per capita expenditure is taken for any 
country it may be too large for some of the population and too 
small for others, hut like army clothing it does for everybody 
although it fits no one in particular. The fact that part of an 
innome, which is seemingly at a minimum, is used to purchase 
other things than necessaries i^ conclusive evidence of there being 
more than necessaries of existence. "As Maggie Mucklehaokit 
replies to the Antiquary of Sir Walter Scott when the Antiquary 
expressed the hope that the distilleries would not work again : 
“ Ay ay, it’s easy for your honour and the hkes of you gentlefolks, 
to say sae, that hae stonth and routh and fire and fending and 
meat and claith and sit dry and canny by the fireside — hut an ye 
wanted fire and meat and dry claise and were deeing o’ canid, and 
had a sair heart whilk is warst ava’, wi’ just tippence in your 
pouch, wadna ye he glad to buy a dram wi’t to he eliding and 
1 WeaUh. and, Taxabh Capacity, p. 1S4. 
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claise and a supper and heart’s ease into the bargain till tie morn’s 
morning 

4. Thus the surplus or difference between the total quantity 
of production and the minimum of consumption necessitated by' ^ 
the volume of that production is not and cannot be an abso- 
IxifSy ff’xeif iigurei It depends on (1) the number of inhabitants ' 
in the State ; (2) the distribution of wealth in the State ; (3) the 
method by which taxes ^re raised ; (4) the purpose of taxation ; 
(5) the psychology of the taxpayers. In regard to (1) — ^the 
number of citizens — ^it is obvious that a population of 20 millions 
with an aggregate production of £200,000,060 has a different tax- 
able capacity than if the population were 100 millions. In the 
former case there would be more than in the latter to spare to the 
State for public purposes. In regard to (2) — the distribution of 
the surplus — ^the taxable capacity will not be the same if incomes 
are more or less equal, while in others they are graduated. If 
there are 10,000 persons at a level of £100,000 and 1 person with 
£1,000,000, there would obviously be a larger taxable capacity 
than if the same aggregate income were equally divided a&pijg 
all persons. Tlurdly, capa'city also depends on the way in whibh 
the taxes are raised. A well-thought-out mixture of taxation 
produces a larger sum than if any one hna of taxation were 
followed. It is, for example, necessary to stop increasing taxa- 
tion in onfi direction when it is felt to be exceedingly onerous, and 
to launch out in another direction, such as by heavier death duties. 
A tax on the necessaries of life or a tax on savings is not the same 
as a tax on drink. Again the surplus depends on the object or 
objects in view. To what purpose is taxation to be applied 1 
Taxation devoted to the repayment of internal debt is very 
different from taxation devoted tfl the payment of external debt 
or for such unproductive purposes as armaments. Interest on 
internal debt is spent within the country. The payment of interest 
on external debt reduces the net income of the debtor or paying 
country by the transfer of part of its income abroad, to pay 
the interest, i.e. a certain amount of the country’s produce is 
exported without any return and not, as in the case of payment 
of interest on internal debt, transferred to others who consume 
it in the country. The former is the case with war debts, such 
as the debt payments to America at the present time and repara- 
tion payments when made. Similarly with produt^ive loans 
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advanced to countries for their industrial development, as India, 
Australia, Canada, and the Argentine. The debt may increase 
the national income of the country by a sum much larger than the 
debt payments abroad, and payments for public servants and 
others temporarily resident in the country may also increase the 
national income to a far greater extent than what they send as 
remittances to pay for the education of children, etc., in say 
England. To make this payment for interest charges and to 
provide for the gradual repayment of the capital, the country 
which Tias to pay the debt raises revenue by taxation, borrowing, 
or inflation. Whichever method is adopted the real incomes of 
her citizens qua citizens are reduced, ceteris 'paribus, and where, 
as a result of this, production is decreased, it means further im- 
poverishment. There is no direct compensation for the taxation. 
If the money is apphed in paying interest on internal debt or in 
repaying internal debt, there will, in either case, especially in the 
latter, be a greater taxable capacity, because the taxes are returned 
to the citizens, i.e. money is raised within the country and paid 
ouj; to holders of Government stock who are also within the 
country. For example, the present 'public debt of England, 
excluding debt to America, is held to the extent of nearly seven- 
eighths by “ nationals Taxation, moreover, may be applied to 
the construction of irrigation works, railways, and similar under- 
takings, which increase the productive powers of the® country. 
The psychology of the people taxed has much to do with the 
extent of taxable capacity. People are often willing to bear 
hea'vier taxation on patriotic or sentimental groxmds, or, as stated 
above, to pay more in indirect taxation distributed over every day 
of a year than a direct tax levied in lump once a year. In India 
a to'wn will thrive 'with octroi 'caking much more than a house 
tax which -will drive population away. Great Britain, at the 
beginning of tbe nineteenth century when fighting Napoleon, was 
spending one-third of the aggregate of individual incomes, that 
is, as £90,000,000 to £270,000,000. France after the Franco- 
German war and at the present time is bearing for patriotic 
reasons a heavy amount of taxation. Sentiment plays a con- 
siderable part in taxation a's in politics. Oppression may raise 
men into heroes or sink them into slaves. Heavy taxation may 
make some men industrious, enterprising, and wealthy, while 
others became indolent, dispirited, and impoverished. 
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Summary 

5. To sura up^ the taxable capacity of a country is ascertained 
by a reference to the total surplus of production over the minimum 
of consumption required to produce that volume of production.\ 
It is not an absolute amount, but depends,^ among other things, ; 
on the number of inhabitants, the distribution of wealth and of ' 
taxation, as well as on the purpose for which the Government ' 
imposes taxation. It depends on whether the revenue from 
taxation is spent inside or outside the country!"" The lilnit of 
taxable capacity is said to be reached when on account of the 
heaviness of taxation consumption is curtailed and industry 
crippled, and when a further outlay on the cost of collection and 
an increased rate of taxation do not bring in an additional return. 
It is sometimes said that this hmit is reached when taxpayers in 
some countries are compelled to sell their secxrrities to pay taxa- 
tion or to borrow from the banks. The consumption of a people 
does not increase in the same proportion as a rise in national 
income, and the taxable capacity or surplns, therefore, becomes a, 
larger margin.'* Similarly 'if the national income decreases, thej 
national consumption does not corre,spori,dingly diminish, and it 
thus leaves a smaller taxable surplus. 

'The Measurement oe Taxable Capacity 

How is taxable capacity to be measured ? Its statistical 
determination is, from what has been said, obviously a difficult 
matter. The best way to estimate taxable capacity is to follow 
one of two methods : (a) the personal or aggregate income method 
— ^the basis of this is an analysis t)f individual incomes based on 
income tax returns sup;^] 0 mented by statistics of death duties 
and other property taxes ; or (b) the production method, which is 
to add up the various parts of the aggregate produce. The best 
example of the former method is Great Britain, where there is in 
existence a very efficient system of income tax derived from (1) 
interest on investments ; (2) income from land and buildings.; 
(3) profits from farming ; (4) incolne from employment ; (6) 
profits from professions ; and (6) profits from trade. There is 
also the British Census of Production Eeporb, 1907,^ taken under 

1 Cd. 7320. 
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tie Census of Production Act of 1906. Of the second method 
India ma 7 be taken as an example. In India the income tax 
does not apply to agriculture, the main industry ; and only in 
recent years, especially since the formation of a Board of Central 
Revenue in the Government of India in 1923, has the adminis- 
tration of the tax been on lines similar to those in Great Britain. 
The income tax returns, therefore, are incomplete, and recourse 
is necessary to the second or production method as a test of the 
taxable capacity of its inhabitants, whatever the source of their 
wealth' may be. 

First Methot) 


7. The Right Honourable Reginald McKenna, Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, in an address to the National Union of 
Manufacturers in June 1920, was of opinion that there was 
grave over -taxation, and that a budget of £1,000,000,000 
was as much as the country could afiord. Even this figure he 
did not believe was sufficient to leave a margin for the increase 
of capital necessary for the recuperation and development of 
industry. Stamp, in his Wealth and. Taxable Capacity,'^ chal- 
lenges this and points out that all the issues were not included 
in the statistics. Interest and repayment of debt were, for 
example, treated in’tlie same way as if the money had been spent 
on armaments. He beUeved that the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain had not been reached. “ As such attempts are actually 
being made by others ”, he writes, “ I have endeavoured to 
indicate some of the principles and precautions which must' be 
observed if they are to have any approach to correctness of degree, 
and if the results are to be inaccurate only to the extent of errors 
in the statistical assumptions. The heaviness or otherwise of 
taxation at different periods, however, cannot be determined with- 
out due regard to the level of prices on those dates. The burden 
of taxation is felt heavily, especially in a time of falling prices. 

In the following table the taxable capacity for the pre-War 
year (1913-14) and for 1921-^22 in regard to the United Kingdom 
is set out. The provisional estimates for the year 1922-23 have 
also been added. The 1921'>-22 figures are based on the assump- 
tion that production in that year was 86 per cent of that in 
1913-14. 


I Page 125. 

® Preface to the 1923 edition, of Wealth, aiid Taxable Oa^aoity (King & Co,). 
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Taxable Capaoitv of the United Kingdom (In £ millions) 



Pre-War Year 
1913-14. 
Stamp.* 

1921-22. 

stamp. 

1922-23. . 

e.F.s. 

1. Difference between production and 
minimum consumption . 

750 

960 

SIO 

2. Savings for ordinary replacement of 
and addition to capital . 

600 

150 t 

140 t 

Taxable capacity (1-2) 

250 

SIO 

670 

3. Actual budget (excluding non-tax 
revenue) 

163 

964 

’729 

4. Interest paid bn Government loans . 

16» 

200 

200 

5. Eedemption of internal debt by 
Government 

10 

lOO 

100 

Effective taxation 3-(4 plus 6) . 

138 

664 

429 

Balance 

112 

146 

241 


* With certain small additions as No, 5 . 

In these abnormal years savings should be considerably less than in 
normal times. 


8. TEe table shows strikingly the effect of the War. The 
surplus of taxable capacity over elective taxation was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of £112,000,000 m the pre-War year, 
and £146,000,000 in 1921-22. In the present year, ail tMngs 
considered, the taxable capacity is less, but the difference between 
the taxable capacity and the effective budget is greater than 
in its immediate predecessor. This is mainly due to the fact 
that tax revenue decreased from £964,000,000 in 1921-22 to 
£729,000,000 in 1922-23. The results may conveniently be 
summarised as follows : 



Pre-War 

Year, 

1913-14. 

1921-23. 

1922-23. 

Taxable capacity expressed as a per- 
centage of the difference between 
production and minimum consump- 
tion ....... 

33 

84* 

83* 

Effective budget (tax revenue only) ex- 
pressed as a percentage ol the 
difference between production and 
mmimum consumption 

• 18 

69 

53 

Balance expressed as a percentage of 
taxable capacity 

45 

IS 

36 


* These figures are high as compared with the pre-War year, mainly owing 
to a considerable reduction in savings in recent years. 
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The figures for 1922-23 exclude the Irish Free State and are based 
ofL the assumption that production was 87 per cent of the pre-War 
level, as recent statistics tend to show. Interest on debt and 
repayment of internal debt are deducted from taxation, as these 
i^ums are returned to the taxpayers by the Gqvernment and do 
not diminish the surplus. 


Second Method 

9. The estimates of the gross income of British India have 
been very carefully wofiiced out for the years 1921 and 1922. The 
year 1921 was abnormal, as the monsoon of 1920 was insufficient, 
but its immediate successor, the year 1922, was, on the contrary, 
a good year from the agricultural viewpoint. The value of agri- 
cultural produce was calculated at as near a point as possible to 
the source of production. The Indian land revenue system 
makes it possible in most instances to secure for each year the 
acreage and outturn of the main crops. In this respect the 
agricultural statistics are probably, on the whole, unique in the 
world. Upon these statistics Government’s revenue from laud 
depends. After the out-turn of each crop had been obtained, the 
next step was to vaj,ue the crops in each province based on the 
annual average wholesale prices in that province. Prices of some 
•of the produce, such as tea, cofee, fibres other than cotton and 
jute, were export prices or prices obtained at the auction sales 
agency. The calculations were long, even tedious, and w§re 
divided into two main groups, viz. food and non-food crops. 
Food crops include food-grains (by far the most important of 
agricultural produce), sugar, condiments and spices, orchard and 
garden produce, drugs, and nafcotics, and other miscellaneous 
food-crops. Non-food crops include oilsehds, fibres, dyes, rubber, 
and miscellaneous crops. As far as possible produce was not 
counted twice over. Grain and fodder including straw, for 
example, are consumed by cattle, which in turn produce milk 
and hides. The value of cattle, sheep, and goats was excluded, 
but not milk and hides. The estimates are, if anything, under- 
estimates rather than overestimates,^ and it is to be remembered 

1 It is extremely difficult, owing to the absence of reliable annual statistics, 
to arrive at the value of cattle. It ifl not therefore possible to estimate the 
net annual gri^Tth of gtock and its value. 



(A) AGiiiom:,TtrRAi, Inoomb oj Bbiiish India, 1920-21 


Crop. 

Area. 

Out-turn. 

Value.* 

Percentage 
to Total. 

Rice 

Acres. 

78,120,270 

Tons. 

27,587,340 

Lakhs of lls.i 
611,27 

20-8 ■» 

Wheat .... 

20,307,787 

6,648,189 

110,30 

0-4 

Barley .... 

6,208,171 

2,530,660 

30,70 

1'8 

Jowar .... 

22,690,318 

8,543,535 

56,32 

3-3 

Eajrl .... 

12,002,023 

1,806,312 

80,53 

I'S 

Rag! ..... 

4,238.957 

1,623,208 

19,07 

1*1 

Maize .... 

6,205,920 

2,065,167 

28,01 

1-6 

Gram .... 

9.463.232 

2,371,972 

38,40 

2-3 

other food-grams . 

27,633,165 

4,084,786 

74,33 

4*3 

Total food-grains . 

186,889,843 

51,167,169 

899,08 

52'4 

Sugar-cane 

2,640.920 

2,433,108 

74,26 

4-3 

Other sugar . 

16-1,863 

260,576 

14,18 

os 

Total sugar 

2,705,773 

2,683,684 

88,44 

6-1 

Condiments and spices . 

1,334,101 

667,063 

22,24 

. I'S 

Fruit'S and vegetables . 

6,171,983 

86,85 

‘ 6'0 

Misoellaneous food . 

1,104,376 


21,42 

1-3 

Tea 

060,761 

143,368 

13,11 

0'8 

Coffee .... 

05,601 

8,611 

1,07 

0-1 

Tobacco .... 

032,482 

446,807 

21,29 

1-2 

Opium .... 

123,834 

660 

66 


Indian hemp . 

2,036 

454 

11 


Cinchona 


892 

9 


other drugs . 

218,182 


2,09 

b-i 

Total drugs and narcotics 

2,038,842 


38,41 

2-2 

Total food-orops 

100,244,017 


166,44 

67’3 

Cotton .... 

14.114,270 

439,777 

31,97 

1-9 

Jute 

2,472,938 

1,064,022 

19,20 

1-1 

Other llbres . 

728,815 

239,413 

10,11 


Total fibres 

17,310,029 

1,734,112 

61,34 

3-6 

Linseed .... 


185,031 

4,26 

0*3 

Seaamum .... 

3.601,919 

351,032 

10,00 

0-6 

Bnpe and mustard 



11,87 

0-7 » 

Cotton seed . 

BRnEKWiCS 

1,020,146 

10.70 

0*0 

Groundnut 

2,123,062 

1,014,369 

28,01 

1*7 

Other oil seeds 

2.178,888 

447,531 

10,01 

0-6 

Total oil seeds 

26,484,668 

3,532,867 

77,34 

4*5 

Indigo .... 

241,401 

2,154 

2,67 

0*2 

Other dyes 

Total dyes 

487,889 

6,12 

0’3 


. . 

7,79 

06 

Bubbor . • • ■ 

Mlsoollanoous non-food . 

75,000 

1,089,483 

2,962 

73 

6,46 

b'3 

Straw .... 

183,180,398 

68,276,265 

79,82 

4-6 

Fodder .... 

8,108,016 

34,77 

2'0 

Milk 



278,75 

X6’3 

Wbol .... 


limmini n V 

1,24 

Od 

Hides .... 


87,716 

6,55 

0“4 

Forest produce 


0,22 

0-4 

Grand total . 

238,933,187 


1714,94 

wmm 


* The valuation of the produce was done separately for each province, the annual 
avorago wholesale prices of commodities in tha* province beinp; taken. This will be clear from 
the following table giving the provincial data for 1921-2Si. Native States are excluded. 


Province. 

Value. 

(Rq. Laklis). 

Percentage 
to total. 

Per Capita 
Value. 

United Provinces 

332,32 

16-8 

Es 

73-2 

Madras 

294,99 

14‘9 

69'7 

Bengal 

*281,76 

14*2 

00 3 

Bihar and Orissa .... * 

274,67 

13 8 

80 8 

Punjab and Delhi ..... 

226,25 

11-4 

100-9 

Bombay and Sind 

207,93 

10*5 

107-8 

Burma ...... 

142,20 

7*2 

120-7 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

*139,26 

7-0 

100-1 

Assam 

60,09 

3-0 

70-0 

Others 

23,94 

1-2 

76-8 

Total 

1983,41 

100-0 

80-9 


■ ■ A lakll (100,000) of Bs. -£6667. A orore eguals B8.100 laklia =£606,667. 

; : The area for cotton seeds is the same as for cotton and hence this* not Included 
in the grand total of area. 
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(B) A&bioultukai, Incoms of British India, 1921-22 


« 

Crop. 

Area. 

Out-turn. 

Value.* 

Percentage 
to Total. 

nice ..... 


Tons. 

32,764,626 

Lakhs of Bs.t 
676,86 

29'1 

Wheat .... 


8,288,857 

167,93 

8*0 

Barley .... 


3,164,794 

30,60 

18 

Jowar 



80,60 

4«l 

Bajrl .... 


2,273,077 

39,46 

2-0 

Haul 


1,693,889 

18,97 

1*0 

Maize .... 

C.334.705 

2.460,317 

31,63 


Gram .... 



70,60 


other food-Rralna . 


5,405,688 

90.23 

4-5 

Total fojd-graius . 


66,660,880 

1102,83 

66‘7 

Sugar-cane 

2,303,436 

2,295,760 

64,69 

3-3 

Other sugar . 

•158,740 

241.284 

12,82 

0-6 

Total sugar 

2,622,176 

2,637,040 

77,41 

3'9 

Condiments and spices . 

1,412,360 


23,45 

1*2 

Bniita and vegetables . 

5,637,402 

96,87 

4'9 

Miacellsineoua food oropa 

4,244,970 

.. 

24,15 

1 2 

Tea ..... 

713.370 


16,16 

0-8 

Coffee .... 


7,798 

00 


Tobacco .... 


501.764 

23.01 

1*2 

Opium .... 

122.888 




Cinchona .... 



7 


Other drugs . 

t«A III 


2,47 

0*1 

Total drugs and narcotics 



43,15 

3*1 

Total food-crops . 

217,754,694 


1367,86 

. 

69'0 

Cq}.tou .... 

11,665,395 

601,685 

85,60 

1-8 

Jute 

1,606,527 

709,679 

11,81 

0'6 

Other fibres . 

097,800 

229,248 

7*04 

0-3 

Total fibres 

13,808,782 

1,440,612 

53,95 

2'7 

Linseed .... 


311,080 

5,48 

0 8 

Sesamum .... 


863,323 

8,40 

0'4 

Rape and mustard 

8.721,813 

661,266 

13,04 

0’7 

Cotton seed , 

iWii! tVi 

1,170,6,58 

12,49 

0 6 

Groundnut 

HUnfiiT Itf! !■ 



1-3 

Other oil seeds 

ditK il 


11,19 


Total oil seeds 



7^42 

3*9 

Indigo .... 


3,182 

3,94 

0'2 

Other dyes 

625,248 

6,62 

0*3 . 

Total dyes 

854,077 



0‘5 

Rubber .... 

76,600 

1,857 

29 


Miscellaneous non-food . 

941,853 

4,71 

b-2 

Straw .... 

342,218,521 

74,428.171 

101,30 

5 1 

Fodder .... 

8,593,880 

42,97 

2-2 

Milk 


310.30 

16'G 

Wool .... 



1,23 

0-1 

Hides .... 


69,371 

7,46 

0*4 

Forest produce 



0*3 

Grand total . 

266,285,350 


1983,41 



See footnotes on previous pugs. 


ill all sucL inquiries there must be elements of uncertainty and 
possibly of inaccuracy. We are groping in a maze, and we are 
compelled to draw conclusions, however vulnerable they may be, 
from such data as are in our possession. 

10. It is possible to compare these results with the data 
previously jvorked out on similar lines. The first estimate of its 
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kind was worked out by tke late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, wbo 
estimated in 1871 that the income of British India was Rs.31^ 
crores (£340,000,000 at the then rate of eschange of 2 shillings), 
or Rs.20 per head for an average season. This was based on 
data for the year 1867-68. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji estimated the 
value of agricultural produce on the incomplete data which only 
were then available at Rs.277 crores. The non-agricultural 
income, to which we shall shortly refer, was estimated at Rs.63 
crores. In the Famine Commission’s Report of 1878 statistics 
of the population and of the produce of agriculture were pub- 
lished. The Commission adopted for 1;he valuation of the 
produce Rs.50 per ton for food-grains and Rs.SO per acre for all 
the other crops. These rates were arrived at from the average 
monthly retail prices of 10 markets in the United Provinces 
dhring the 10 years 1869 to 1878. As pointed out by Lord 
Curzon in his third budget speech on the 27th March 1901, these 
results were re-examined in 1881 and 1901. For the year 1881 
the average per capita income was Rs.27, and in the latter case 
Rs.SO. The figure for 1911 was quoted in the Council of Stpte 
on 23rd February 1921.' These estimates include not merely 
agricultural production but agricultural and non-agricultural. 


The Aqoueoate and Per OapUa Ihoomb or Beitish India in 1922 

AS.OOMPAEED WITH PEEVIOUS YeASS 


Year. 

Population 

(lintish 

India). 

Agricultural 

Income. 

ITon-ssrl- 

cultural 

Income. 

Total 

Income. 

Per 

capita 

Income. 


IVIilUona. 

Hs. crores. 

Ks. crores. 

Ks. crores. 

Us. 

1871 (00 years ago) . 

170 

277 

63 

340 

20 

] 881 (40 years ago) . 

196-4 

^54-6 

176 

529-5 

27 

1901 (20 years ago) . 

223-5 

463-3 

217 

670-3 

30 

1911 * (10 years ago) 

2i2-7 

1412 

630 

1942 

80 

1921 * . . . 

247-0 

1716 

883 

2598 

107 

1922* . . . 

247-0 

1983 

• 883 

2866 

116 


* The valuation of agricultural produce for the years 1911, 1921, and 1922 
is on a naore scientific and careful basis than tlioso for tho preceding years, 
as (1) wholesale and not retail prices have been taken ; (2) each crop has 
been separately estimated, province by province, and an approximate figure 
has not been taken for food-grains per ton, nor for all other commodities taken 
together a similarly approximate figure per acre. If the old method were 
followed in preference to the more elaborate method the values in column 3 
for 1911, 1921, and 1922 would have been Ea.876, 1302, and 1529 crores 
respectively ; in column 4 Es.328, 469, and 650 orores ; in oolusnn 6 Es.l204, 
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11. The fer capita figures in the above table are apt to mis- 
lead tmless it is remembered that they represent the average per 
head, including not merely the adult male but the adult female 
and child. The per capita figure has sometimes been assumed to 
refer to the wage-earner of a family, whereas it is the per capita, 
i.e. total income divided by total population. This per capita 
figure does not give any indication of the distribution of wealth, 
which is a very important factor in taxable capacity.^ Indeed 
Marshall suggests, “ A rough opinion of the economic strength of 
a nation . . . may be got by the multipl 5 dng the aggregate 
income of the inhabitants by their average income Hoards 
in the form of gold and silver have been already referred to. 
Since 1873 the net additions to the stock of gold in India have 
been the equivalent of nearly five times ® last year’s world pro- 
duction.^ India takes this gold from habit, and it cannot be 
taken as an index of prosperity to the same degree as an import 
of the same magnitude in western countries. India prefers to 
take gold instead of securities or even merchandise. Habit dies 
slqwly. With the growth in. education and the progress of sound 
banking, especially the Imperial Bank; hoarding should tend to 
weaken. 

The per capita figure of 107 in the table above for 1921, a 
year below normal, and 116 in 1922 should be compared with 
Rs. 149-6-0, the annual per capita income of the workiag classes 

1771, and 2079 orores, and the per capita figures would have been Bs.SOj 72, 
and 85 respectively. The figures of income in the table above for 1921 and 
1922 allow, as explained in paragraph 12, for industrial development. 

1 The distrihution of wealth in India is extraordinarily uneven, a point 
to which attention will he drawn in the chapter on income tax. 

® This is in accordance with the jnathematioal law, which states that t£ 
A varies as B when 0 is constant and varies as C when B is constant, then A 
will vary as B x 0 when both B and 0 vary. A simple illustration of this is 
that if two rooms have the same length that which has the greater breadth 
has the greater space or area, and if two rooms have the same breadth that 
which is the longer has the greater area. Hence in comparing the size of two 
rooms the quantity length x breadth is taken. Similarly in two countries 
having the same average national juoome that country which has the greater 
aggregate national inoome is economically the stronger. If two countries 
have the same aggregate inoome that which has the greater average income 
(thereby showing a greater aggregate inoome for a smaller population) is 
economioally the stronger. Hence Marshall’s suggestion above. 

® The exact figures were Bs.481,27 lakhs (£312 millions) the not additions 
to the stock: of gold hi India, and the world’s production m 1922 Bs.97,50 lakhs 
(estimate). Vide Indian Finance and Banking, by G. Bindlay Shirras, p. iSi. 

‘ 1922. 
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in tlie industries of Bombay (City and Island) ^ during tbe same 
period. 

12. A few remarks are necessary witK regard to tlie calcula- 
tion of non-agricultural income. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji estimated 
the non-agricultural income by adding together the annual value 
of manufacturing industries, the net opium revenue, the cost of 
production of salt, the produce of coal and other mines, the 
profits of foreign trade and a figure which he estimated at Es.SO 
crores ^ for contingencies. The total non-agricultural income 
arrived at was Es.63 crores based on data for the year 1868. 
The criticism of this method is that it incomplete owing to 
the absence at that time of full and accurate statistics regan^ng 
production in this country. Even to-day, although the taking of 
a census of production has been mooted more than once in the 
Central legislature, there has been no inquiry comparable with 
the Census of Production in England or similar censuses in the 
Dominions or in the United States. In the inquiries which have 
been made between 1881 and 1911 it was assumed that the gross 
income of agriculturists and non-agriculturists is distributed 
between tbe two classes ia proportion to tbeir numbers. If the 
total agricultural produce or income in 1911 was Es.876 crores, 
and if the non-agricultural population were three-eighths of the 
agricultural population, then the non-agricultural income was 
estimatedf to be three-eighths of Es.876 crores, that is Es.328 
crores. IVhen a country was industrialised to only a small degree, 
as was the case before the rapid changes that have been taking 
place, especially in the last decade, the method was perhaps 
approximately correct, but industrial progress in recent years 
has been so great that some additional allowance is necessary- to 
arrive at the total non-agrioulturhl income. An examination of 
the income tax statistics is of use in this connection. The 
number of incomes over the Es.2000 level assessed in 1919-20 
was nearly 95 per cent greater than those in 1910-11. A portion 
of this increase is to he attributed to the better methods of 
collection introduced since 1919, but the greater portion is 
certainly due to an average increase in income. 


^ Report on an Enquiry into Worhing Class Budgets in Bombay, by G. 
Findlay Sbirraa. Government Printing, Poona, 1923. 

® A orore is ten million (rupees). At the then, rate of exchange, i.e. 2 
shillings to the rupoo, the sterling equivalent is £30,000,000. 
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The difficulty of axxiving at a figure for the nou-agricultural 
income of India for the year 1921-22 arises from the fact that in 
that year, as is well known, non-agricultural and industrial in- 
comes show a greater increase as compared with agricultural 
income over the pre-War year. It should be remembered that 
what is attempted here is not the value of the net output of 
industrial and manufacturing concerns, but the total value of the 
services of all those who are not engaged in agriculture, which 
includes the value of the output of these concerns. As explained 
in Chapter XXIX. the definition of the income of a nation is not 
the value of the net '“output but tbe value of the commodities 
' produced and the services performed in a twelvemonth in exchange 
for money. The sum of 75 crores was added to 808 crores, as 
this was taken after examination as the amount necessary (to 
add to 808 crores) on account of the greater increase in non- 
agricirltural incomes. This gives a total of 883 crores. It was 
necessary to check this figure with other available data, and for 
this purpose a study of the occupation tables in the last census 
rej)ort was undertaken together with the approximate earnings 
in each industry. These are set out below : 


British India only 


Occupation. 

Number of 
actual 
Workers. 

Approximate 
Annual 
Earirings 
per Worker. 

Apregate 
^ Annual 
Earnings, 


Millions, 

lls. 

Es, ottires. 

Industry ....... 

16'7 

240 

376 

Mines 

•2 

180 

4 

Transport 

2-0 

300 

60 

Trade 

8-0 

BOO 

400 

Public administration . . ? 

1-0 

150 

16 

Public force 

1-8 

160 

16 

Professions and the Liberal arts 

2-1 

600 

100 

Domestic service .... 

2'6 

200 

80 

Total 

o 

32-G 


1019 


As regards industry, this includes all industries whether in 
factories or at home. The^figures of actual wages were arrived 
at after an examination of the available wage statistics industry 
by industry. The rate of wages for miners was Rs.l6 per month, 
and for those engaged in transport Rs.25 a month, as this figure 
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includes employees in railways, tramways, drivers of motor cars, 
workers engaged on roads and bridges, etc. It was difficult to^ 
arrive at tlie approximate earnings of the group “trade”, as 
there are extremes from the rich merchants in cities to small 
petty traders. The figure for pnbhc administration, Es.l6 
crores, is also on the safe side, because Government spends on 
public administration more than this sum. Similarly the pro- 
fessions and liberal arts include lawyers, professors, doctors, etc., 
and domestic servants in elude coolcs, butlers, chauffeurs, gardeners, 
washermen, etc. The annual income" of Es.200 for dolhestic 
servants was based on wages paid outside Bombay city and 
throughout the Bombay Presidency. The total thus comes to 
Es.l019 crores, and allowing the probable error of 10 per cent, 
this would, at a minimum, be 900 crores. This figure may be 
further tested by adding to the non-agricultural income of British 
India in the pre-War year (630 crores) the increase of 60 per cent, 
a rise in the wholesale index number. This would give 850 crores. 
It might be argued that production may not at the present time 
be equal to that in the pre-War year. The available'data, how- 
ever, for 1922 show that the production is certainly not less. Tlie 
consumption of coal has increased from 15-1 million tons to 26'7 
million tons in 1922, the weight of goods carrj,ed by railway 82-6 
million tons to 87‘5 million tons, seaborne trade Es.427 crores 
to Es.535,crores, exports of Indian merchandise Es,24:4 crores 
to Es.349 crores. The production of coal has gone from 16-2 
million tons to 19 million tons, salt 1-5 to 1-7 million tons, and 
petroleum 278 to 299 million gallons. All things considered, it 
may be seen that the figure for 1920-21 and 1921-22 of 883 crores 
is not far out.^ 

^ Production may be low iij one country as compared with another, owing 
to, among other oausos, unemploymont. The case of unemploymont in 
England is an illustration in point. In India the work done by the average 
cultivator in the Punjab does not represent more than about 150 days’ full 
labour in ] 2 months, and even in the ooeupicd days the idea of the Indian 
cultivator of what constitutes a full day’s task is well below that prevalent 
in more progressive Western countries. BesiHes there is a vast waste of female 
labour due primarily to custom and prejudice. Moreover, the cultivated 
area per agrionliural worker is very low in India. It is 5-7 acres for the Bombay 
Presidency, 2-7 acres for British India, NativTi States and Agencies, and for all 
India, 6'1 acres for the Union of South Africa, 21 acres for Great Britain, 
26' 6 acres for the Commonwealth of Australia, and 46-8 aores for the United 
States of Amerioa. Cf. Mr, Calvert’s The WealtA and Welfare of the Punjab, 
Lahore, 1922 ; and also the Oewus of India, 1921, vol. i. part i. 
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The Taxable Capacity of India 

13. With the data above it is now possible to show how the 
taxable capacity of British India may be roughly measured. The 
two census years, 1911 and 1921, together with the year 1922, have 
been taken for this purpose. The year 1920-21 is, as already 
noted, a very abnormal year, and on this account the figures of 
taxable capacity for that year will vary, especially ip. an agri- 
cultural country such as India, to a very large extent. The 
variations between 1921 and 1922 in the case of India should be 
compared with the variations in the table on p. 137 relating to 
the taxable capacity of the United Kingdom, where the industrial 
depression of 1921 was the worst probably since the time of the 


Thb Taxable Capaoity or Beitlsh India 


Botalls. 

1910-11 
(Census 1911) 

1920-21 
(Census 1921, 
a distinctly 
bad year). 

1921-22 
(good for 
Agiicultiire, 
but year of 
Trade 

Depression). 



Laths of Bs. 

Lakhs of Bs. 

1. Income : 




Agricultural . • . 

1412,00 

1716,00 

1983,00 

Non-agrioultural . 

630,00 

883,00 

883,00 

Total income . 

1942,00 

2698,00 

2806,00 

2. Allow for minimum con- 




sumption .... 

1214,00 

2220,00 

2220,00 

.3. Allow for seed and manure . 

141,00 

172,00 

198,00 

4. Allow for replacement of and 



- 

ordinary additions to 




capital .... 

26,00 

45,00 

55,00 

5. Taxable capacity (1, 2, 3, 4) . 

562,00 

161,00 

393,00 

O’. Tax revenue : 




Central and Provincial 

• 



Governments . 

79,83. 

130,16 

136,30 

Local bodies * . . . 

7,17 

11,64 

11,64 

Total 

87,00 

141,79 

148,94 

7. Expenditure on internal debt : 




Central and Provincial 




Governments . 

6,61 

21,04 

24,27 

Local bodies 

1,70 

2,34 

2,34 

Total 

7,31 

23,38 

26,61 

8. Effective taxation (6-7) . 

79,69 

118,61 

129,33 

9. Balance (S-8) 

482,31 

42,39 

272,64 


* The figures given for local bodies are for the year 1919-20, later figures 
not being available. 
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Napoleonic wars. A year of scarcity or famine in India is a year 
of agricultural unemployiuent, and may be compared with in-, 
dustrial unemployment in an advanced industrial country. The 
effect is in the first place a shrinkage in aggregate income 
and, therefore, of taxable capacity. Most of the figures in the 
preceding table are self-explanatory. 

14. The allowance for minimum consumption has been arrived 
at after a study of family budgets collected by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, and the figures have been corrobor- 
ated by similar inquiries elsewhere. The standard of comfort is 
an elastic term, and taxable capacity wiTl vary with different 
standards of comfort. In India the standard is low, and one 
looks hopefully to education and greater productivity as a means 
to the raising of this standard of living. We take then the 
standard of living as it is and not what it ought to bo. In 1 910, 
for example, Jack in his Economic Life of a Bengal District ^ 
calculated that an average family of five persons required Rs.240 
a year for subsistence. This gives a c^umption allowance of 
about Rs.48 per head for the year 1910.^ But since that date, i^e. 
nearly five years before the War, prices of food-stuffs increased 
by nearly 90 per cent in 1922. In other words, Rs.48 in 1910 
would be Rs.90 in 1922. The allowance foa seed and manure 
has been taken at 10 per cent, although Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
took only ,6 per cent, and agricultural experts frequently a figure 
below that taken in the table above. For the replacement of 
capital 10 per cent of the paid-up capital of Joint Stock Com- 
panies has been taken. The average working life of a textile 
machine is ordinarily taken as ten years. Robertson in his 
Study of Industrial Fluctuations says ; “ In Lancashire, at the 
present day, according to an ex'pert informant, it is usual to 
write down the value of ’engines and boilers by 10 per cent per 
annum Fifteen crores have been allowed for additions to 
capital in 1920-21, and 25 crores in 1921-22. The figures in the 
table of taxation should not be confused with the figures of total 
Government revenue. They refer tax revenue only. The 
expenditure on internal debt has to be subtracted for reasons 
already given, as it is in effect a transference of money from one 
pocket to another. 

^ P. 59 (Clarendon Press, 1916). 

“ P. dl (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1915). 
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16. Two main features stand out in this table, and these are : 
r(l) the large variation between a good and a bad year in regard 
to income and taxable capacity. India depends at the present 
time on the monsoon, which may be said to be the jugular vein of 
Indian prosperity. As years go on, more and more irrigation 
projects are launched to prevent as far as practicable the risks 
entailed in this respect, but as we shall see in a future chapter 
systematic remissions of land revenue are in vogue. (2) The 
taxable capacity is not so high as in an advanced industrial 
country like Great Britain. In 1921-22 the taxable capacity was 
in the neighbourhood'^of Hs.393 crores, but the effective taxation, 
i.e. taxation minus interest on internal debts and debt repaid, 
was Es.l20 crores, leaving a balance of something in the neigh- 
bourhood of R3.273 crores. In a bad year like 1920-21 the 
balanee, as will be seen from the table, was much less, as was to be 
expected. The effective taxation as already defined was in India 
4 per cent of the gross income, as compared with 24 per cent in 
the case of Great Britain, /fn India 30 per cent of what might 
lyive been taken, i.e. total taxable capacity, was taken by public 
authorities in the form of taxation as’ against 82 per cent in the 
United Engdom. These figures, however, must not be inter- 
preted too rigorously. The reservation of the standard of living 
apphes to all these figures. The standard of living is much higher 
in Great Britain, and ultimately Great Britain can stand much 
higher taxation. That explains why 82 per cent taken from total 
taxable capacity did not lead to the same hardships as the same 
percentage might do in a country with a lower standard of living. 
Again it must be emphasised, with almost wearisome iteration, 
that the taxable capacity of British India is not an absolute 
amount. It is possible only rOughly to indicate the direction in 
which this limit lies. A great deal depends on the purposes for 
which the taxation is imposed, and on the extent to which the tax 
proceeds are spent inside or outside the country. Again great 
care has to be taken in making comparisons. “ The beat possible 
criterion of the relative means and ability ”, says Lord Castle- 
reagh, “ of two countries to bear taxation is the produce of an 
income tax levied on the same description of incomes in both, and 
equally well levied in both.” The mere statement of this pro- 
position shows how difficult of attainment it is. No test can be 
looked oij as more than an approximation. Any person who 
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skates over these difSeiilties with lightness and agility deserves to 
be treated like the mimic and acrobat in Plato’s Republic. That, 
pantomimic gentleman was congratulated on bis accomplish- 
ments, crowned with garlands, and then led to the gate of the 
city and bade never to return. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE DISTMEUTIO/ OF CENTRAL, PROVINCIAL, AND LOCAL 
REVENUES 

1. The distribution of public revenues between Central or 
Federal, Provincial or State Governments, and purely local 
authorities, is, it need hardly be said, largely determined by 
historical considerations. In a study of the separation of revenues 
country by country the importance of this becomes clear. The 
distribution suitable in one country may not be equally suitable in 
another where different conditions obtain. That indeed is a 
commonplace. Nevertheless it is possible to lay down a few 
principles based on a study of recent Budgets in the more 
important countries. 

2. In non-fcderal countries, such as Great Britain aiid France, 
the separation between the, Central Government and local 
authorities is not without interest. Here again this is usually 
determined by the history of each particular country, and hasty 
generalisations have to be avoided. In 1922-23 the Budget 
estimate for Great Britain (and N. Ireland) was £911 millions, of 
which nearly £730 milhons or 80 per cent was tax revenue and 
£181 millions or 20 per cent non-tax revenue. The main heads 
in order of importance are shown in table on following page, 

To Local Taxation Accounts there are paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund sums equivalent to the proceeds, in some cases 
of the year 1908-9 and in other cases of the current year, from 
excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and part 
of the probate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also 
payable. In 1 921-22 the total payments were over £11 millions, 
of which £8,446,000 were to England, £1,276,000 to Scotland, and 
£l,451,000^to Ireland. Local revenue in Great Britain in 1917-18 

160 
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was made up of rates or taxes 42*3 per cent, prices or receipts 
from public undertakings (water, gas, electric light, tramways and 
light railways) 26*3 per cent, Government contributions 14-2 per 
cent, loans, 2-0 per cent, and miscellaneous 14' 6 per cent. The 



Pre-War. 

1922-23 

(estimates). 


Pre-War. 

1922-23, 


Million £. 

Million £. 


f 

Tax xevenuB ; 





Direct : 


% 



■ Income tax . 

47-2 

329-0 

23-8 

36-1 

Estate, etc., duties 

27-4 

48-0 

13-8 

5-3 

E.P.D 

, , 

27-8 

. . 

3-0 

Corporation taxes 

. . 

19-8 

. , 

2-2 

Motor veliiole duties . 

. , 

10-6 

, , 

1-2 

Land and house tax . 

2-7 

3-0 

1-4 

0-3 

Land value duties 

0-7 


0-3 


Total direct taxes . 

78-0 

438-2 

39-3 

48-1 

Indirect taxes ; 





Excise .... 

39-0 

160-8 

20-0 

17-7 

Customs 

35-6 

112-3 

17-9 

12-3 

Stamps .... 

10-0 

18-3 

6-0 

2-0, 

Total indirect taxes . 

85-1 

291-4 

42-9 

32-0 

Total tax revenue 

163-1 

729-6 

. 82-2 

o 

00 

Non-tax revenue : 





MiaoelUnoous , . 

2-3 

112-0 

1-2 

12-2 

Posts, telegraphs, and 





telephones . 

30-8 

64-6 

15-5 

0-1 

■Suez Canal shares . 





Sundry loans . 

1-6 

.. 

0-8 


Crown lands 

0-5 


0-3 


Total non-tax revenue 

■a 

181-4 

17-8 

19-9 

Total revenue . , .» 

198-3 

911-0 

100-0 

100-0 


total revenue of local authorities in England and Wales in 1917- 
1918 was £176-6 millions, and of Scotland £24-3 milhons. In 
1919-20 this had risen to over £268 millions. The total revenue 
of local authorities in Ireland in 1917-18 was £9-3 millions, later 
figures not being available. 

3. The principal sources of ordinary revenue of the Dominion 
(or Eederal) Government of Canada are customs, excise, the post 
office, interest on investments, and, above all, war ta^^or mcome- 
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tax revenue. War-tax revenue, according to tEe estimates for 
1921-22, was 46-3 per cent of the Consolidated Fund or ordinary 
revenue, while customs amounted to 28 per cent, excise to 9-7 per 
cent, and the post office 7-0 per cent. Provincial revenues are 
approximately for the nine provinces the equivalent of 28 per 
cent of central or Dominion revenues. In India the total pro- 
vincial revenues (nine provinces) are the equivalent of 61 per cent 
of central revenues. The Canadian Provincial Governments 
obtain their revenue from a land tax, forests, mines, game, and 
fisheries. Local authorities have, as in India, sources such as 
property, certain fees and prices. 

4. In the Commonwealth of Australia the two main sources of 
Federal revenue are customs (27 per cent, 1921-22), and income 
tax (24 per cent). Other main sources are : excise, posts, tele- 
graphs, and telephones, a land tax, probate and succession duties, 
entertainments taxes, and a war-time profits tax. Half of the 
State or provincial revenues are from taxation, and the remainder 
from provincial works and services such as railways and tramways, 
water supply and sewerage. Local taxation is mainly derived 
from general rates upon property supplemented in some cases by 
revenue from water supply and other works. 

6. The main sources of Federal revenue in the Union of South 
Africa are income tax (28 per cent, 1922-23 estimates) and 
• customs (20 per cent). The next important he^ds are interest 
(19 per cent), posts, telegraphs, and telephones (10 per cent), 
excise (6 per cent), mining, stamp duties and fees, native taxes, 
departmental receipts, estate and succession duties, and fines and 
forfeitures. The provinces of the Union depend upon subven- 
tions or grants from the Union amounting to nearly half of the 
total revenue. The other sources of provincial revenue are the 
transfer duty, general licences. Provincial Property Tax and 
other miscellaneous taxes,^ and for local authorities the main 
sources of income are general rates upon property, water rates, 
market fees, and electric supply. 

6. In India, under the Constitutiqji!' of 1919, ceq^tfal revenues 
.include two main sourc^r-oustbffis _yand qncfiine ta:x.^,rOther 
. sources are taxes from sifffc and opium, tributes, and certain other 
; heads, “ in character, such as railways, posfs and tele- 

1 Vide Sections 89 and 117 of the Union of South Africa Act, 1909 (vide 
1921 Official T.ear-book of the Union of South Africa, pp. 87 and 90). 
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graphs, coinage, military and other miscellaneous .receipts. Pro- 
vincial heads of revenue include mair^y landMse^enue and excise. 
Other sources are stahi|)s, registiahion, irrigafi'dn, and forests. 
Under the Government of India Act Rules the Legislative Council 
of a province may, "without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, make and take into consideration any law imposing, for 
the purposes of the Pro"vincial Government, any of the following 
taxes ; (1) a tax on land put to uses other than agricultural ; 
(2) a tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 
family ; (3) a tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted 
by law ; (4) a tax on advertisements ; (6) a*tax on amusements ; 
(6) a tax on any specified luxury ; (7) a registration fee ; and (8) 
a stamp duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 
Indian legislation. The Governor-General in Council may at any 
time by order make any addition to the taxes enumerated above. 
In all other cases under the Constitution ^ the local legislature 
has to have the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Thus 
the Central Government rightly reserves to itself what is not 
specifically mentioned unless it "wishes to delegate the power to 
the Provincial Governmerit by enlarging the schedule. Local 
authorities are similarly empowered in -certain-' circumstances to 
impose the following taxes, cesses, rates, duties, or fees ; (1) a 
toll ; (2) a tax on land or land values ; (3) a tax on buildings ; (4) 
a tax on v«hicle§ or boats ; (6) a tax on animals ; (6) a tax on 
menials and domestic servants ; (7) an octroi ; (8) a terminal tax 
on goods imported into a local area in which an octroi was le"vied 
on or before the 6th July 1917 ; (9) a tax on trades, professions, 
and callings ' (10) a tax on private markets (11) a tax imposed 
in return for services rendered, such as (a) a water rate ; (b) -a 
lighting rate ; (c) a scavenging, sanitary, or sewage rate ; [d) a 
drainage tax ; (e) fees for lihe use of markets or other public con- 
veniences. This list of sources of revenue is quoted from the 
Rules under the Government of India Act. The distinction 
between tax, fee, and price, it will be seen, has not been made. In 
regard to the Hst the Governor-General in Council may at any 
time, by order, make additions also to this schedule. The Pro- 
"Ancial Governments have to contribute annually a quota fixed 
for each province, and this is a first charge on provincial revenues. 
Until recently the German Empire also was supported by propor- 
1 Section 80a, 3 (o), of the Government of India Aot, 1914). 
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tionate State coatributions — Matrikular-heUrage — ^just as was the 
■Federal Government of the United States under its First Consti- 
tution. The reverse sjstem, viz. payments from the Central or 
Federal Government to Provincial or State Governments, is in 
force in the self-governing Dominions of Canada, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa. From 1921 to 1922 onwards a contribu- 
tion from Provincial Governments to the Government of India of 
Es.983 lakhs (£6-6 millions) is made. It is the intention of the 
Government of India to do away with this contribution as early 
as practicable. In cases of emergency and with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State excess contributions may be levied. Some 
provinces, such as Bombay, have already introduced an entertain- 
ments tax, while others, such as Madras, for local purposes a pro- 
fessions tax. No province, however, has in practice a system of 
general property taxation broadly on the lines of State and local 
authorities in the United States. Nor are there succession duties, 
which are, as seen above, provincial not central. A reference 
to this in regard to the financing of social services, notably 
universal primary education and public health, will be made in 
a subsequent chapter. 

7. In the United States the main source of federal revenue is 
the income tax. "Out of ordinary receipts for the year ended 
June 30, 1922, amounting to $4,104,000,000, no loss than 
$2,087,000,000 or 51 per cent was from income and profits 
taxes. Customs was the next important head (8-7 per cent), 
followed by miscellaneous heads such as the sale of Government 
property, coinage profits, fines and forfeitures, interest on public 
deposits, and interest on loans to foreign Governments. With one 
of two exceptions indirect taxes are devoted to general purposes. 
For State and local authorities the general property tax on real 
and peraonal property is by far the mam source of revenue. The 
tax is assessed by local authorities with additions for the State 
or, as they are called, “ Commonwealth ” governments.^ The 
purely local, county, and §tate rates are arrived at by dividing 
the assessed valuation of the property in the locality by the 
amount required for local, county, and State purposes. Thus the 
final tax rate upon property is arrived at by adding these rates. 
The assessment and the collection of the tax, however, are in the 

^ This should not he confused with the Commonwealth Government as 
used in Anrtralia. In the latter cose it refers to the Federal Government. 
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harLds of local authorities. In some of the States of the Union 
the inheritance tax and corporation taxes are now assigned to the 
State as a source of revenue, while the local authorities depend on 
the property tax. In California, and to a certain degree in New 
York, there is a separation of revenue between the State and local 
authorities. As a general rule it may be said that in the United 
States the income tax and customs are the main sources of federal 
revenue, the general property tax, corporation, licence and 

inheritance taxes of State revenue, and for local authorities such 

0 

as municipalities, counties, townships, and school districts the 
main sources are the general property tax supplemented by local 
licence taxes, The framers of the admirable Constitution wisely 
provided that “ all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States ” ; that “ no tax or duty shall be 
laid (by Congress) on articles exported from any State ” ; and 
that “ no State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
impost or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ”. This 
guarantee in the Constitution has been of great value to the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

8. The distribution of revenue heads in France is of peculiar 
importance. Prior to 1914 French taxes were^derived from four 
main sources, viz. the so-called direct contributions, the so- 
called indi«ect contributions, consumption taxes, and customs 
duties on a largo number of imports. The direct contributions 
were, taxes levied on lands and houses, doors and windows, the 
letting value of houses occupied by the taxpayer, and licences for 
occupations. The indirect contributions were taxes upon trans- 
ferable securities. Consumption taxes were levied on French 
produce, for example, on alcohol, wine, and sugar. 

Changes in the French’revenue system between 1914 and 1920 
have affected not only the Central Government but also local 
authorities. In July 1914, just before the War, the first general 
income tax law passed by Parliament was placed on the statute 
book. Besides this general income tax there are now three other 
forms of taxing incomes. (1) The old direct taxes, popularly 
Imown as “ the four old women ”, were done away with by the 
laws enacted on 29th March 1914, 31st July 1917, and 25th June 
1920. The direct taxes on real estate were converted into taxes 
on the income from real estate — 5 per cent of the taxal^le income 
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derived from unimproved real estate, and 4 per cent of tlic net 
income on improved real estate. Moreover, the tax was after 
1st January 1915 not an apportioned tax and the quotas to be 
paid by departments, and communes were discontinued by the 
law of 31st July 1917. (2) The old taxes on doors and windows, 
trades and professions, and the contribution personnelh et mobiliere 
(at first a tax on the letting value of real estate, but later a house 
tax combined with a personal tax based on the value of three days’ 
labour) were succeeded for State purposes by schedule taxes upon 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural profits, and upon salaries, 
wages, pensions, annuities, and professional incomes. (3) The 
third tax on income is the tax on income from transferable 
securities — stocks and bonds. The tax applies to income from 
dividends, interest and all other income derived from stocks, 
bonds and interests in partnership {aommaniites) either foreign 
or domestic, income from mortgages, fixed deposits, and money 
deposited as security. The business turnover tax, to be dis- 
cussed later, is also an important tax introduced in the 1920 
Budget. Other taxes are old taxes, such as the registration and 
stamp taxes, customs duties, excise’ and consumption taxes. 
These taxes are supplemented by the profits from State monopolies, 
the most importaEt being tobacco, matches, and the post office, 
the telephone, and the telegraph. 

In regard to the receipts of local authorities it is only depart- 
ments and communes that have Budgets.^ The revenues of the 
departments and communes are derived from three sources : 
(1) from collections made on their behalf by the Central Govern- 
ment ; (2) from a share of Central Government’s revenues ; and 
(3) from direct local taxes. Since the Revolution the State 
collected in addition to “the" four old women ” an additional 
percentage (centimes additionnels) for the benefit of local authori- 
ties (departments, commimes, etc.). These were mainly on 
carriages, horses, mules, billiards, clubs, the verification of 
weights and measures, and on mining rents. When the changes 
referred to above came into operation Government undertook to 
collect, until some other plan was evolved, centimes additionnels 
on the, old basis for local authorities. By the law of 25th June 
1920 an additional tenth of one per cent was added for the benefit 
of communes to the turnover tax to enable them to balance their 
See chapter “ Local Taxation ” (Chapter XXXI.). 
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Budgets. Other sources of revenue of the local bodies are gener- 
ally public utilities like water, electricity, gas, sewers, etc., and the, 
octroi. The city of Paris levies a special tax on amusements. It 
covers all kinds of amusements, and not even halls, concerts, and 
museums are exempted. 

The change in the distribution of revenue of a country is 
always an interesting study, but rarely is it more interesting than 
in France during the period 1914 to 1920. A useful lesson is 
afiorded by the way in which local authorities have been financed. 

9. The Central or Federal Government of Germany entered, 
as we have seen, the War with an undcveloj*ed system of finance.^ 
She possessed no elastic source of revenue, although the brunt 
of the costs of the War fell on the Imperial Treasury. She had 
almost entirely to finance the War by loans, as it was not antici- 
pated in 1914 that the War would be a long and expensive affair. 
When defeat occurred, tire financial system was already in a state 
of chaos. It was essential that the Central Government, the 
Reich, should no longer be deprived of the chief sources of 
revenue. Direct taxation, hitherto a State head of income, had 
to be made free for the Central Government. This was achieved 
by the National Taxation Law of 22nd March 1920, when the 
relations of the Reich, the States, and local authorities were put 
on a new basis. Certain sources of taxation were no longer 
reserved fpr the States. In fact the position was reversed. 
Heads of revenue were definitely reserved for the Central Govern- 
menf, and the individual States and local authorities, such as 
counties and municipalities, were not to collect similar taxes un- 
less permitted expressly to impose a supplementary levy. This 
was a great step forward in regard to the placing of the Reich’s 
finances on a more satisfactory basis. The central Finance 
Department controlled adder the law of 1920 the income, inherit- 
ance, land transfer, and turnover taxes, and assigned a portion 
of the collections to the States. Two-thirds of the income tax,^ 
one-fifth of the inheritance tax, half of the land transfer tax, and 
three-twentieths of the turnover tax were apportioned to the 
Provincial Governments or States. The assignment to purely 
local authorities was left to the State3 except in the turnover tax, 
where 6 per cent went to municipalities. 


1 See I). 82. 

For moome tax in local taxation see Chapter XXXII. 
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Indirect taxes up to 1920 were reserved for the Federal 
^Government, although, to a less extent than in the United States. 
For the year 1922-23 the main sources of the Reich’s revenue 
wore still the indirect taxes, viz. on coal, turnover, customs, 
tobacco, beer, and wines. These amounted to 60 per cent of the 
estimated revenue. The income tax amounted to 22 per cent 
and a capital levy to 7 per cent of the total revenue of the Reich 
in the same year. Taxes on income are now levied by the Central 
Government in three ways — a unified tax on earned income, a 
super tax on income from investments, and a companies tax 
which operates as a fnper tax on enterprises carried on by com- 
panies. Taxation on capital (property) is also imposed in three 
ways — a war tax on property increase, the “ need of the Reich ” 
tax on unincreased property, and a heavy inheritance duty. The 
scope of the indirect taxes also has been considerably extended. 
For example, the turnover tax includes a restaurant tax, an 
advertisement tax, and a cloakroom tax. Matches and playing 
cards are taxed, and the charges on letters, telegrams, postal 
orders, trunk-telephone messages, and railway rates have been 
repeatedly increased. 

It wiU be clear that in spite of different, often widely different, 
conditions prevailjpg in various countries there is a considerable 
degree of uniformity in regard to Federal sources of revenue. 
Income tax and customs are two expansible heads andnare usually 
regarded as pre-eminently suitable as ” central ” sources of 
revenue. The Federal Government has to assume the resppnsi- 
bility for external affairs and defence. In times of emergency, 
therefore, these can be expanded and supplemented by a judicious 
use of loans. 

v/io. To sum up, the distribution of public revenues between 
Jentral, provincial, and purely local authorities conforms in the 
•ong run to certain general principles. Customs and income tax} 
ire, for example, particularly suited to be central heads of revenue/ '* 
A. general property tax, if carefully assessed, and excise taxes ar4 
similarly suitable objects oil provincial taxation, while a tax on 
rouse rent, local assessments, and local licences are specially fitted 
ior purely local taxation. Sources of revenue are not, as in India 
and most countries, always separated, some being utilised for 
central or Federal requirements, others for provincial or State 
purposes, and others for the benefit of purely local authorities. 
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If carried to extremes the principle of separation of revenues may- 
result in the dmded revenues being inadequate. Part, ho-wever, 
of the yield of central or provincial taxes may be assigned to local 
authorities. Lump sums may be made in the form of sub- 
ventions by central to provincial authorities or vice versa. The 
separation of sources plus a di-vision of yield when the yield is an 
abundant one is a very workable policy, jind it does not interfere 
with the freedom of local authorities. 

In some cases taxes assessed from above may, as in France, 
have additions for local purposes. There is much to be saM in 
favour of this as it makes, as Leroy-Beauliers says, “ the manage- 
ment of local finance simpler, clearer, and less costly, and gives 
the taxpayers much greater security against peculation and 
exaction There is, however, the ever-present danger that 
interference with the maximum producti-vity of the tax may take 
place, a danger inherent in ail .single taxation. This method 
should not cramp local authorities and leave them -without suffi- 
cient latitude to work out their own destiny. If there is a marked 
diSerence in the percentage fixed between one Provincial Govern- 
ment and another, shifting of capital and consequent evasion may 
result. 

When taxes are assessed by local authorities and additions 
made, as in the case of the property tax in the United States, for 
Provincial Governments there is a tendency to under-assessment. 
In all oases, howdver, of the distribution of revenues the principles 
of adequacy, suitability, and administrative efficiency sho-uld not 
be forgotten. In short, the heads of revenue should be adequate 
for ordinary requirements in each case ; they should be distri- 
buted according to the functions each public authority perform^ 
and, thirdly, apportioned so that they can be easily and efficientb 
administered. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE DISTEIEUTION CO THE BURDEN OE TAXATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PROPORTIONAL, PROGRESSIVE, AND DOUBLE 
TAXATION 

One oI the most important questions of taxation is the proper 
distribution of its burden. This may be viewed from two stand- 
points : (1) the distribution of the burden among the taxpayers 
within the State, and (2) the distribution between States. This 
latter question raises the difficult problem of double ^taxatign 
between countries. 


The Balance* between Direct and Indirect Taxes ^ 

1. Discussions on the subject of distribution usually take 
account of the direct but not of the indirect burden of taxation. 
There is no real reason why this should be so. The distribution 
of tax revenue, for example, in India and the United Kingdom 
among direct and indirect taxes is seen in the following tables : 


•Jndia 


Heads of Ucvonuo. 

1871-72. 

50 Years 
ago. 

1911-12. 

10 Yoars 
ago. 

1913-14. 

Pro-War 

Year. 

1921-22. 



(Percentages) 


Land revenue 

0 45 ’9 

39-7 

41-5 

36-8 

Other direct taxes 

3-6 

54 

64 

19-2 

Total direct taxes 

494 

45-1 

46-9 

45-0 

Indirect taxes 

60-6 

54’9 

53-1 

66-0 ■ 

Total tax revenue 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


1 See also Chapter XXIX. 
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United Kutgdom 


Heads of Eevenue. 

lflOl - 2 . 

20 Years 
ago. 

1911-12. 

10 Yeara 
ago. 

1813-14. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

1921-22.» 




(Percentages) 


Income tax . 


28-6 

28-9 

28-9 

46-6 

Other direct taxes 


13-7 

18-6 

18-9 

13-2 

Total direct taxes 


42-2 

47-5 

47-8 

69-8 

Total indirect taxes . 


57-8 

52-6 

62-2 

40-2 

Total tax revenue 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

A 


Great Britain and Nortliem Ireland. 


It win be seen that over long periods there are great changes. 
There is, however, as the detailed table XXIV, App., will show, a 
tendency towards the personal taxation of income becoming more 
predominant in national taxation. There is no necessary relation 
between direct and indirect taxation,' Mid in every country this is 
the reriiTt of historical influences. Those who speak of a balance 
between direct and indirect taxation are apt ,to assnnae that 
direct taxes are paid by the rich and indirect by the pppr, and also 
that the totals paid by the rich and by the poor should be in 
some constant ratio. Tins is not borne out in practice, as in- 
direct taxes on luxuries are paid by the rich apd direct taxes on 
low incomes are paid by the poor.^ Circumstances may arise 
that may make it expedient to change the existing ratio between 
direct and indirect taxes, even if the relative wealth of these two 
classes has or has not changed. I^m true that a large use of 
indirect taxes presses, other things being equal, on the poorer 
classes of the population, while inheritance and income taxes fall 
chiefly on the wealthier classes. In imposing taxation the Finance 
Minister has to study the broad effects not merely of a single tax 
but of other taxes op.' tlyrduancial condition of the body of tax- 
payers as a whole."" He is aware, too, that indirect taxes are not 
felt by the taxpayer in the same way as direct taxes. Indirect 
taxes, in short, are more easily disguised, and, as Adam Smith 
says, the person taxe'd " pays them by little' and little as he has 
occasion to buy the goods The fipancier always attempts, 
sometimes without success, to make|fa.e real huiden as light as 
possible. This raises the priuoiple ofminimum sacrifice, to wliich 
we shall shortly return. 

1 See also Chapter XXV. ® The Wealth of NalioTU, Book V. chap. ii. 

M 
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Twentieth-Century Chanues in Theory and Practice 

2. The piohlem of distribution is an ethical question, but it 
raises financial and economic issues of no small importance. 
Towards the closing years of the nineteenth century the problem 
of the proper distribution of the burden of taxation received new 
life owing to the work notably of Seligman ^ in, America, and of 
Italian writers like Mazzola,® Mase-Dari,® Graziani,* and Kicca- 
Salerno,® and of Dutch writers like Cohen-Stuart ® and Pierson.'^ 
The work of Edgeworth on The Pure Theory of Taxation ® was 
also of high value.'? The twentieth century witnessed a con- 
siderable advance in practical finance. On 26th February 1913 
the ratification of the Sixteenth Amendment of the American 
Constitution provided for the foundation of a Federal income 
tax : “ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without regard to any census 
or enumeration In that code of taxation, the British income 
tax, the principle of graduation was definitely adopted in 1910 
after a long struggle, and in the Finance Act of 1914 a further 
attempt was made at a more complete graduation. In August 
1918 the Income Tax Act was passed by Parliament, and 13 
Acts and parts of 39 others were repealed by this consolidating 
Act. 

Deeinition 

3. It will be convenient to define one or two terms which arise 
in all discussions on this subject. Graduated taxation usually 
means that the rate of the taz increases as the amount of lu- 
come, property, etc.^^increases-. Graduated taxation is commonly 
taken to mean -Ration graduated u^ard, i.e. it is meant to 
imply prqgpqssiye, t^:^tipn. If graduation is downward {i.e. the 
larger the taxpayer’s incomeAhe less the proportion contributed), 
it is known as regrwive texation. When all incomes below a 
certain amount aieexempt from taxation or rated only in part 

1 Progressive Taxaiion inTheory and Practice, 1894. 

® U Imposta progressiva, 1897. ® Ibid. 

* Instituzioni di seienza deUe finanze. ^ Passim. 

® Bijdrage tot de Tlmorie der progressieve Momstenbelasting. 

’ Political Bcorumy, rol. ii. (translated by Wotzel), Maomillaiis. 

8 Sconomic Journal, vol. rii., 1807. 
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and all above this sum are tabled proportionally on the surplus 
this is known as degrossivS' taxation. T^e., taxation of income, 
in Zurich is a case in point. Prqpnrtiqn 3 ,Lt&xation means the 
same proportion is contributed by the taxpayer on all amounts 
of the income, property, etc., taxed. 

Theories oe Just Distribution 

4. Tlirec theories on the just distribution of the rnoney 
burden of taxation are usually put forworn : (1) the taxation 
should be measured by the cost of service rendered to^ndividual 
taxpayers by the public authority ; (2) by the bhujefit tp- indi- 
vidual taxpsiyerq of such service; and (3) by the i^ividual 
ability to pay'iiaxation. The cost of service cannot be applied 
to services paid for out of the proceeds of taxes as against prices. 
The cost, as pointed out in the definition of taxes, prices, and fees, 
cannot in the case of taxes be determined. ^ tax is a compulsory 
levy taken from all alike and without any regard to the use by 
the individual of the services supplied. Thus the “ cost of 
service” principle is not- of practical application. Similarly, 
since the cost of services rendered to individual taxpayers cannot 
be determined, the benefits cannot also be determined except in 
a few rare cases such as old age pensions. The pensioner would, 
under the benefit of service principle, have to retinn his pension 
to the Treasury. If exceptions or qualifications are to be made, 
then, it is not clear on what principle and to what extent such 
exceptions should be made. In short, we are driven back to the 
“ ability ” or “ faculty ” theory. | 

• 

The Ability or Faculty Theory 

5. In Great Britain the term “ ability ” first appears in the 
Blij?abethan poor law, where the taxes are fixed “ according to 
the ‘ ability ’ of the parish Faculty is the old mediaeval word, 
B.g. “ juxta bonorum facultatem ” or*‘ pro bononim facilitate ”. 
Abihty or faculty meant at first property and then income. 
Adam Smith takes the term to mean * ‘ rev enues ”. AVhat is the 
method by which ability or faculty to pay is to be measured ? 

If emphasis is laid on the subjective side, the inconvenience or 
sacrifice involved in the payment of taxes will be clear ; if on the 
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objective, tbe ability or faculty of the taxpayer (as shown by his 
“ income ”) will came into prominence. " Equality of texation ”, 
according to as a maxim of politics, means apl^tioning 

the contribution of each person toward the expenses of govern- 
ment, so that he shall feel neither more nor less inconvenience 
from his share of the payment than every other person experi- 
ences from his.” MU, however, also seems to flirt with the 
principle of least sacrifice when he says that “ Whatever sacrifices 
it (a Government) requires from them (persons or classes) should 
be made to bear as nearly as possible with the same pressure 
upon all, which, it nSust be observed, is the mode by which least 
sacrifice is occasioned on the whole ”.^ 


Minimum SACRmoE 

6. It was left to Edgeworth. to state the doctrine of least 
aggregate sacrifice. It may have been suggested by Carver, 
whom Edgeworth quotes,^ but the enunciation is clearly Edge- 
-worth’s. “ Minimum sacrifice, the direct emanation of pure 
utihtarianism, is the sovereign principle of taxation. . . . Before 
leaving the principle of minimum sacrifice, let it be observed that, 
under the limitations which have been described, this principle 
may also be applied to justify differential taxation on the ground 
of differences in other respects besides size of income : for 
instance, difference in the permanence of the incomfi^ differences 
in civil state, number of children, age, and other attributes 
Thus, if it be assumed on the law of Bernouilli that utility 
diminishes in inverse ratio to means, the principle of equal 
sacrifice leads to proportional taxation, of propoortional sacrifice 
to progressive taxation, while the principle of miniiSum sacrifice 
to a fairly high level of exemption, combined with a somewhat 

1 J. S. Mill, Book V. chap. ii. sect. 2, para. 1. Cf. Economic Journal, vol. 
tU., 1897, p. 664. 

‘ “ The minimnm amount repression (or oheok to the giowth of vealth) 
is secured hy imposing an equal saorifioe on aU members of the community, 
but the minimum amount of sacrifice is secured by collecting the whole tax 
from those few incomes which have the lowest final utility. ■ No rational 
writer advocates the latter plan exclusively, but many rational writers do 
advocate the former plan. Yet it is not beyond dispute that the former plan 
ought to be followed exclusively’’ (T. N. Carver, “Tbe Ethical Basis of 
distribution ”, Annals of the American Academy, 1896, p, 97). 

5 fleoppinic Journal, vol. vii., 1897, p. 666. 
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steeply progressive taxation of those whose incomes are taxed. 
Strictly speaking, the principle of equal sacrifice and propor- 
tional sacrifice (unlike that of minimum sacrifice) make all 
members of the State pay something. It is indeed an ideal of 
taxation when all classes pay their share to the State. As a rule, 
however, the lowest classes are called on to contribute only 
[through the luxuries which they consume. 

Peopoetional Taxation and the Classical Economists 

7. It will now be convenient to determine whether the 
individual taxpayer should contribute in proportion to his 
income or more than in proportion. Both proportional and 
progressive taxation may be based on the criterion of ability, 
and both may claim to be the ideal mode of apportionment. 
Proportional taxation is the more conservative, and its essential 
basis is that the existing distribution of wealth should not be 
disturbed by taxation. If it is to be disturbed, other means of 
effecting this should be adopted, as it is not the function of the 
financier to solve social questions. His job is to secure revenue- 
with the least possible discontent on the part of the taxpayer. 
Nineteenth-century teaching in England and France was on the 
whole undoubtedly in favour of the rule of proportional taxation. 
•It was traded tcj Adam Smith’s first canon of taxation,^ which 
laid it down that the subjects ought to contribute for the purpose 
of defraying public services gratuitously rendered “ as nearly as 
possible in proportion to ‘their respective abilities ”. Adam 
Smith shows that the measure of abihties is the revenue enjoyed 
under the protection of the State. From this it was held that 
taxation should be proportionate* to revenue. It is, however, 
unfair to deduce this IrSm the canon. Elsewhere Adam Smith 
says, It is not very unreasonable that the rich should con- 
tribute to the public expense not only in proportion tp' their 
revenues, but something more th^n in proportion,-’^"® The 
doctrine of proportional taxation which was first put forward 
against the prmleged classes is now used against those who 
frankly wish for a change, however slow, in existing society. 
Even Bastable, writing in 1892, clings to the simple classical 
doctrine upheld by Mill, McCulloch, De Parieu, Hermann, and 

1 7 ide p, 123. “ MoCuUooh’s edition, p. 3J8. 
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other nineteentli- century -writers. The result”, he writes,^ 
>■“ is that on the whole, and speaking broadly, taxation should be 
proportioned to revenue, by which a fair approximation to justipe 
■ and a convenient basis of working are supplied.” To-day sjfch 
a theory is out of date and does not square with practice. 

Progressive Taxation— its Por-ularity 

8.; Next -with regard to progressive taxation. The change in 
financial policy during the present century in regard to progres- 
sion has already been noted. The change is seen in the practical 
application of progression in income-tax systems, in general taxes 
on property, and above all in inheritance taxes. The supporters 
of this principle are to be found even among the precursors of 
Adam Smith. Montesquieu, in the famous thirteenth book of 
The Spirit of the Laws, supports it. In the four classes of citizens 
in Athens in the time of Solon the first paid no taxes, the second 
were assessed at five-ninths of their property, the third were 
assessed at five-sixths, and the fourth or highest class at full 
valuation. “ The tax was just, though it was not proportional. 
If it did not follow the proportion of goods, it did follow the pro- 
portion of needs. "It was judged that each had equal physical 
necessities, and that those necessities ought not to be taxed ; that 
the useful came next, and that it ought to be, taxed, but less 
than what was superfluous ; and lastly, that the greatness of the 
tax on the superfluity should repress the superfluity.” ^ -The 
principle of progression was adopted in France in 1793 and 
revived in 1848.^ It is probably on this account, and the hatred 
of French -writers such as Leroy-Beaulieu and others to socialistic 
tendencies, not necessarily socialism,^ that has produced so stout 
a stand against the theory in the ninete^th century. Say ® and 

1 Book in. chap. iii. p. 324. 

“ Cl. Msprit des lots. Book XIII, ohap. vii. 

® “ Before the Revolution taxation was proportional ; then it was unjust. 
To he truly equitable, taxation ilwst be progressive ” (Decree of Provisional 
Government, 1848). 

^ Of. pp. 60-70 Seligman’s Progressive Taxation, where Adolf Wagner’s 
sooio-politioal theory is oritioisod.* It is the duty of the State finanoier, ac- 
cording to Wagner, to bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Cf. also Adams, T7ie Science of Pirumce, p. 341. 

' “ Si Ton voulait asseoir TimpOt do ohaque famille de manifire qu’il fOt 
d’autant plus leger qu’il portat sur un reveuu plus n^oessaire, il faudrait qu’il 
diminuat nor pas simplement proportionnellement, mais progress! vement.” 
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Gamier were exc^e;^tions to this rule, as thej supported progres- 
sive taxation. ’ uhe classical English economists felt that pro- 
gressive taxation would arrest the expansion of industry, because 
the rate of progression would increase until no motive remained 
to the individual to expand industry. In Mill’s words, “ To tax 
the larger incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller is to 
lay a tax on industry and economy Experience, in recent 
years, has shown that such fears have not taken place, the applica- 
tion of the progressive principle never having been allowed to 
increase to the point at wliioh this desire to develop industry is 
imperilled or the accumulation of capital retarded. Again, the 
complexion of events has changed, especially since 1914, and the 
Great War forced financiers to impose such taxation, and its 
practicableness and productiveness, especially in inheritance 
and other taxes, showed that many of the objections raised to 
progressive taxation have proved to be theoretical and untenable. 

SUMMAEY 

To sum up, in future years the recourse to progressive taxa- 
tion will be specially marked m the chief industrial countries, and 
it will be none the less noticeable in the Dominions and in India 
where the limits .bf practicable progression have not yet been 
nearly reached, ■r Direct taxation, as the War has shown, is far 
more expansive than was hitherto imagined. The broadest 
shoulders often do not bear a fair share of taxation. On the 
other hand, it has sometimes been said that progressive taxation 
in these countries means taxation of an arbitrary and uncertain 
nature. To some extent this is true, but this is often overstated.^ 
It is, however, not more arbitrary than, say, the proportion of. 
direct to indirect taxes'.' We have already dealt with the argu-t 
raents that this form of taxation will lead to the checking of the; 
accumulation of capital, and even to the export of capital. Thd- 
question of productiveness in some, countries, especially as a 
result of war-time experience, has been a matter of fact, and the 
growth in the popularity of progressive taxation with finance 
ministers and their departments tends to show that this form of 
taxation will become still more popular. There is, of course, the 

1 Its arbitrariness is empliasised by French economists, notably by Leroy- 
BeauHeu (i, 148), L’Impdt progressif et Vimpdt proportvomnel. 
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danger of evasion, and this can be overcome mainly by adminis- 
trative measures. Evasion is, however, conamon to proportional 
taxation. At the same time, with high rates of taxation the 
tendency to concealment is increased. Drastic penalties are 
necessary for the making, or assisting in making, of false returns, 
and it may be necessary to give power to the collecting authorities 
to call for the production of books, accounts, and similar docu- 
ments. Auditors, if required, should be obliged to state the 
nature and extent of their audits. Unless the machinery for 
compelling the production of books and documents is adequate, 
evasion is liable to occur fraudulently or unintentionally. The 
heavier the burden the sharper should be the punishment on 
those anti-social offenders who, whatever be the nature of the tax, 
enrich themselves at the expense of others. Evasion, it should 
be remembered, is liable to occur in all forms of direct taxa- 
tion, since assessment, often difficult, is required, and this gives 
opportunities for evasion as it does for arbitrary official actioiji 


Progression and the Natjjrb of Indomb 

9. Should taxes be higher according to the somne of income ? 
Some incomes are -derived from property and interest-bearing 
securities, while others are from salaries, wages, and profits of 
professions or from trade, ■ '^The former class „ of incomes is 
frequently said to last for an indefinite period, and to yield as a 
rule a larger amount of economic welfare than the same amount 
of income from work. The latter class of incomes lasts for a less 
indefinite period, and at the latest comes to an end with the death 
of the salary or wage earner. But the difference in dm’ation of 
the incomes is no real reason why there should be a concession in 
favour of earned incomes. The worker, Ifr is sometimes said, has 
to debit himself with the disutility of the work itself in earning his 
hving, and over and above this he has to put aside for a rainy day 
something for his family. This is, as it were, no part of his present 
income.^ He is under a moral obligation to do so, and on this 


1 This, it might also be argued, will be taxed later, i.e, when it beooniBS 
part of the beneiioiarios’ income. If it is taxed now as well as in the future 
there will be double taxation of the same iuoome. The holder of an unearned 
inoome may, howeyer, do the same thing, and his savings may also he doubly 
taxed. He is not under the same stress to do so, and probably does not. The 
whole inoome^passes presumably later to the heirs. 
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account abatements are, under certain conditions, allowed for 
life insurance premia. Incomes from work should be taxed at a 
lower rate than incomes from property if the sacrifice of the 
taxpayers is to be the minimum. Incomes of those who are 
earning their hving by work are regarded even by people ,,who have 
no socialistic tendencies to be on a different footing, <l^om those 
typical of the leisured class — ^unearned incomes, ut is for this 
reason that unearned incoipes are commonly taxed at a higher 
rate than earned incomesy' A finance minister, too, realises, as the 
War has shown, the supreme advantage of raising the largest 
revenue with the least trouble and without making the income tax 
an instrument of oppression^ Excess profits, and especially con-i 
juncture gains,^ are peculiarly suited for special taxation. Banks J 
possessing a monopoly of business such as exchange business, and 
firms or companies making monopoly gains, are sometimes taken 
as examples.) “Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of' 
land are a species of revenue which the owner in many cases enjoys 
without any care or attention of his own ; though a part of this 
revenue be taken from him in order to defray the expenses of the 
State, no discouragement will thereby be given to any sort of 
industry. The annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society, the real wealth and revenue of the -great body of the 
people, might be the same after such a tax as before. Ground- 
rents and -the ordinary rent of land are, therefore, perhaps the 
species of revenue which can best bear to have a peculiar tax 
imposed upon them. Ground-rents seem, in this respect, a more 
proper subject of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of 
land. iThe ordinary rent of land is in many cases owing, partly 
at least, to the attention and good management of the landlcud . ' 
A very heavy tax might discourage too much this attention and' 
good management. Ground-rents, so far as they exceed the 
ordinary rent of land, are altogether owing to the good govern- 
ment of the sovereign, which, by protecting the industry either 
of the whole people or of the inhabitants of some particular place, 
enables them to pay so much more than its real value for th« 
ground which they build their houses upon. Nothing can he more 
reasonable than that a fund which owes its existence to the good 
government of the State should be taxed peculiarly, or should 

1 Gains whioh arc not due to man’s otvn efforts tut are a gift of fortune. 
Of. Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 623. 
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contribute sometbing more than tte greater part of other funds 
towards the support of that government.” ^ 

The Future oe Pro&ression 

10. The twentieth century has already witnessed a large 
growth in democracy, and in what is often called social sympathy. 
The demand for greater State action in education, public health, 
and other social services proceeds apace. The principle of 
progression is almost certain in these circumstances to have a 
wider and wider application. v^As a general rule progressive 
taxation should, if apphed on a large scale, be on the amount of 
income rather than on the kind of income. The best progressive 
taxes are the income tax, the inheritance tax or death duties, 
and general taxes on property, and it is in regard to these that 
the principle of progression will be applied or extended. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to recall that there is an element of 
regression, often a considerable element, in indirect taxes owing 
mainly to taxes on food and drink.^ The efiect of these regressive 
taxes will, it seems, continue to be felt to an ever-increasing extent 
by direct progressive taxation. The steepness of this progression 
is, of course, dependent on the canon of economy. lA. finance 
minister may find that he is faced with the imposition of either 
an indirect tax on matches or salt or the imposition of, a further 
direct tax on income, such as the super tax (w£ich makes the 
income tax progressive between difierent classes of income tax- 
payers). He makes a rough estimate of the aggregate advantage 
of the two taxes to the community as a whole. He may or may 
not .decide that on balance the progressive tax should be made 
still steeper. At any rate he fellows the principle of minimum 
sacrifice. \^The redistribution of net inesme as a result of this 
heavy direct progressive taxation in some countries, such as 
England, and the effect on the supply of capital, will be dealt with 
in a later chapter. 

Double Taxation 

11. The economic sohdarity which binds nations together 
has, especially in recent years, given rise to the important and 

1 The Wealth of Nations, Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. i. 

“ Of. “ The Taxation of the various Classes of People ” (Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herhert Sannjpl), Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, March 1919. 
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iatoresting problem of double taxation. In the general comity 
of nations double taxation is far more important than has hitherto 
been imagined. Countries rely for their internal development- 
more and more upon borrowings in the money markets of London 
and the world, and this has resulted in conflicts between difierent 
tax jurisdictions. The International Shipping Conference of 1921, 
for example, passed a resolution that “Whilst the shipping 
industry recognises its obligation to bear its fuU share of taxation, 
it is economically impossible for the individual shipowner to hear 
that burden in each and all of the countries to which his vessels 
sail. It is therefore desirable in the interests of international 
trade that legislation be enacted in every maritime country of the 
world, giving immunity from taxation in respect to the earnings 
of foreign shipping in all cases where similar immunity is recipro- 
cally given.” This double taxation, it is said, involves time and 
labour which in regard to shipping could be better employed in 
other ways. It is difficult to assess the earnings of a particular 
vessel at one of the numerous ports at which she may call in the 
course of her voyage. In some countries an arbitrary method is 
adopted of assuming that 'a certain percentage of the freight 
money received at a particular port represents profit, and, there- 
fore, liable to taxation before port clearance is granted to the 
master of the vessel. Even if this is so, it is urged that it may 
in the shipsJSpef’s accounts have to be set oE against a loss 
incurred on another part of the voyage, or against a loss incurred 
on account of other ships of the same line. No compensating 
allowance is given when the financial results of losses are debit 
balances. It is suggested th^ most of the difificulties would be 
avoided if earnings were only to be taxed in the country of owner- 
ship or registration, and that arrangements should be made for 
reciprocal freedom from taxation abroad in order to avoid this 
dupheation of taxation. It is urged in this and similar cases 
that the present system of double taxation distributes the burden 
of taxation unequally, and it prevent^ the free flow of capital. 

The difficulty of avoiding double taxation arises when the 
question is asked which governments should give up revenue and 
to what extent ? Most countries follow the principle of taxing 
according to origin, on the principle, perhaps, that taxes seem to 
be paid by ,thiiigs..ratlier ,than,by persons. The origin or siius 
is looked on as the main principle, and residence as ,a purely 
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secondary principle. Governments are more inclined to give up 
tthe principle of residence than tlie principle of origin, although 
origin is frequently dropped when new investments are made 
by governments. Thus the Dominions of Australia and New 
Zealand and Brazil have offered their securities yielding fixed 
rates of interest free from all taxation, present or future. During 
the War the United Kingdom offered its War securities free of all 
internal taxation. In short, the burden of the country’s taxa- 
tion -was thrown back on the borrowing country.^ The subject 
bristles with difficulties. 

12. There are, in brief, four methods of avoiding double 
taxation : 

(i.) the method of exemption for income going abroad ; 

(ii.) the method of division of the tax ; 

(iii.) the method of classification and assignment of sources ; 
and 

(iv.) the method of deduction for income from abroad. 

The first of these methods is based on the theory that the 
borrowing country cannot successfully “ tax the foreigner but 
can only shut him out ”. If it is followedrall'nofi.-rbsidghfs^are 
exempted' from taxation imposed on income drawn from sources 
within the borders of the country of origin. It is held that 
this has the great advantage of increasing the amcuiPt of capital 
from abroad and the development of borrowing countries. It 
is indeed the principle recommended in the Report on Double 
Taxation submitted to the Finance Committee of the League of 
Nations by Professor Bruins (Holland), Professor Senator 
Einaudi (Italy), Professor Seligman (United States), and Sir 
Josiah Stamp (Great Britain), and published in April 1923. The 
Report recommends the reciprocal exeniption of the non-residents 

1 “ It would seem that when Government and powerful municipalities 
are borrowing and attempting to attract foreign capital, they are willing to 
forgo the tax on the foreigner, but that they would not bo willing to do so 
in the case of the foreigner’s mcney invested in general securities in trading 
concerns within their borders. It is only the urgency of their own claims 
they are prepared to recognise .” — Beport of tha Committee on Double Taxation 
(League of Nations, E.l'.S. 73, ]?; 19), 1923. Cf. the memorandum on double 
taxation by Sir Basil P. Blackett, K.C.B., with a note on the effect of double 
taxation upon the placing of investments abroad (League of Nations, E.P.S., 
May 1921), These reports on double taxation are an example of the very 
useful work in the cause of international financial relationship which the 
League of IJations is doing through its financial section. 
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in regard to income tax, as this would avoid the evils of double 
taxation. The simple fact, however, is all too easily forgotten, 
and nations are frequently unwilling to shape their policy by it. 
Countries, in short, on a comparative plane of economic eqmility 
could afford to adopt the principle that residence (and not origin) 
of income should be the controlling consideration in solving the 
problem. 

In regard to the method of division of the tax subject to 
mutual convention a good deal may be said. Countries are, in 
practice, reluctant to abandon the principle of origin, an^ the 
difficulty may beat be solved in these circifinstances by a system 
of exemption on settled lines. The Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax conferred in 1920 with representatives of the 
Dominions and of India on the question of double taxation 
within the Empire. The principle was accepted that where 
income tax is charged on the same income both in the United 
Kingdom and in a Dominion or India, the total relief to be given 
should be equivalent to the tax at the lower of the two rates of 
tax imposed. In paragraph 70 of the Report ^ the settlement 
suggested is as follows : 

Firstly, that in respect of income taxed both in the United 
Kingdom and in a Dominion, in substitution for*the existing partial 
reliefs there should be deducted from the appropriate rate of the 
United Kingdom. Income Tax (including Super- tax) the whole of the 
rate of the Dominion Income Tax charged in respect of the same 
income, subject to the limitation that in no case should the maximum 
rate’ of relief given by the United Kingdom exceed one-half of the 
rate of the United Kingdom Income Tax (including Super-tax) to 
which the individual taxpayer might be liable ; and 

Secondly, that any further relief necessary in order to coiffer 
on the taxpayer relief amounting'in all to the lower of the two 
taxes (United Kingdom Snd Dominion), should be given by the 
Dominion concerned. 

The Commission felt that, if their recommendation was 
adopted, “ the British Government will have acted generously, 
and that the Governments of the various Dominions will afford 
to the taxpayer any balance of the tetal relief which is necessary 
in order to ensure that no person shall pay in all at a rate of tax 
in excess of the higher of the two rates (United Kingdom and 

1 Cmd. 61S, p. 16. 
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Domimon). The administrative difliculties of giving effect to 
our recommendations will be considerable, but we believe that 
these difficulties will be overcome. No useful purpose would, we 
think, be served by reviewing questions which are matters of 
administrative detail, and we content ourselves with indicating 
by a few examples the broad lines on which the proposed relief 
would be efiected.” 

The Commission gives three examples which are as follows : 

Example 1. — ^A, a British resident, derives a fluctuating un- 
earned income directly from a Dominion whose rate of tax applied 
to that income is Is. 6d. in the £. A has no other income, and his 
rate of tax in the United Kingdom varies according to the amount 
of his income. The following figures illustrate the position ; 


lat Year. 

United Kingdom. 

Dominion. 

Tax before relief 

. £1000 at 3s. 9d. 

£600 at la. 6d. 

Belief .... 

. 1000 at la. 6d. 

Nil. 

Tax after relief . 

. £1000 at 2s. 3d. 

£600 at la. 6d. 

2nd Year. 

United Kingdom. 

Dominion. 

Tax before relief 

. £300 at 38. Od. 

£900 at la. 6d. 

Belief .... 

. 300 at Is. 6d. 

Nil. 

Tax after relief .* 

. £300 at la. 6d. 

£900 at Is. 6d. 


In this example, although it was the same desasifAedn of income 
assessed each year, there were wide variations in the amounts 
assessed in the United Kingdom and in the Dominion. This might 
happen owing to different methods of computing taxable profit, 
and the differences are intentionally exaggerated to illustrate the 
principles to be followed. 

Example 2. — B is a British resident receiving as shareholder 
an income of £900 from a British company C, which derives the whole 
of its income from a Dominion. In the first place relief will be 
given to the company C, and in order to illustrate how this is done, 
let it be assumed that the company’s profits as calculated for the 
United Kingdom tax are £60,000, and as calculated for Domimon 
tax £50,000. Adjustment wnll be made to the company as follows : 

Unitea Kingdom. Dominion. 

Tax before relief . £60,000 at 03. Od. £50,000 at Is. 6d. 

Relief .... 60,000 at la. 6d. Nil. 


Tax after relief 


£60,000 at 4a. 6d. 


£50,000 at Is. 6d. 
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The company when paying the dividend to B would deduct 
4s. 6d. in the £ United Kingdom tax, and intimate on the dividend 
warrant that the relief in respect of Double Income Tax was Is. 6d. 
in the £. 

Let it be assumed that B’s dividend of £900 is his total inosme, 
so that his proper rate of charge to United Kingdom Income Tax 
is 3s. 9d. He has suSered Dominion tax to the extent of Is. 6d. 
in the £, and his ultimate rate of United Kingdom Income Tax is 
2s. 3d. in the £ (3a. 9d. leas la. 6d.), but he has suffered by deduction 
4s. 6d. in the £, and he will accordingly be repaid 4s. 6d. minus 
2s. 3d. = 2s. 3d. in the £ on £900. • 

Example 3. — D is a British resident reegiving £900 from com- 
pany C, but he has other income arising in the United Kingdom, 
and his combined rate of Income Tax and Super-tax is 7s. 6d. in 
the £. He is entitled therefore to Double Income Tax relief up to 
a maximum of 3s. 9d., but the whole of the Dominion tax (Is. 6d. 
in the £) has already been allowed to the company C, who deduct 
4s. 6d. United Kingdom tax on payment of the dividends, and no 
further relief is due. D will therefore be assessable in respect of the 
£900 at Is. 6d. in the £, viz. 7s. 6d. less 4s. 6d. United Kingdom 
tax deducted, and Is. 6d. Dominion tax.^ 

In Section VII., paragraphs 79 to 83, the Commission com 
sidered the problem as it affected Great Britain and foreign 
countries, but found that the difficulty here v^as much greater 
owing to the absence of common interest, the sliaring of common 
burdens, and the natural absence of the desire for free circulation 
of capital w * ^ fei« ’the British Empire. The Commission, concluded 
that “ no satisfactory change from present conditions could be 
mads unless reciprocal arrangements were effected between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of each 
foreign State where an Income Tax is in force ; and that it would 
only be practicable to arrive at suph arrangements by means of a 
series of conferences, possibly under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, such as we have been happy to hold with the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the Dominions. These con- 
siderations, among others, have led us to the conclusion that in 
the present circumstances we cannot, recommend any change in 
the existing situation as to double taxation of the same income 
by the United Kingdom Government and by the Government of 
a foreign State.” ^ 

In the Finance Act of 1920 the relief proposed for double 

1 Cmd. 616, p. 17. “ Cmd. 616, p. 10. 
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taxation ■witHn tFe Empire was passed into law. This method 
of the division of the tax attempts to divide taxation according 
to the country of residence. It has the ohjection of placing State 
leaps free of income tax in an obviously unsatisfactory position. 

Next with regard to Method III. The method of classifica- 
tion and assignment of sources is best described in the words of 
the 1923 League of Nations Eeport referred to above : 

By convention it might be determined to attach origin taxation 
specifically and wholly to particular classes of investments or 
embodiments of wealth, such as rents of land and of houses and 
mortgages on real ;^roperty, but to exempt the non-resident in 
respect of income derived from business securities. The country 
of residence would allow the whole of the foreign tax as a deduction 
from its income tax on the resident in respect of such sources of 
income, but would charge other sources in full. The country of 
origin would retain its specific origin taxes in full. It would be 
necessary to give the country of residence complete power of 
charging ah sources, except for certain specified exemptions, so 
that the scope of its liability to remit the tax would be easily deter- 
mined, and the investor, from his total income tax demands, would 
'be able to deduct certain specified taxes on any real property he 
might have. It might be desirable to impose some limit upon the 
power of the country of origin to levy in future specially heavy 
specific origin tajoes, which would unduly deplete the exchequer of 
the country of residence.^ 

The classification of wealth according to orig^includes (1) 
' land, (2) mines, oil wells, etc., commercial establishments, (3) 
agricultural implements, machinery, flocks and herds, (4) vessels, 
and (6) mortgages, while residence includes money, jewellery, 
furniture, etc., and mortgages on income, corporate shares, 
corporate bonds, public securities, general credits, and profes- 
sional earnings. In short, intangible, wealth except mortgages 
' on property would be assigned to residence, while tangible would 
be assigned mainly or wholly to origin. 

The fourth method — ^the method of deduction from income 
from abroad — ^is that followed by the United States. It is 
opposed to general practice and places the whole burden of 
increased taxation in borrowing countries upon the creditor 
country. In the words of the experts, “ Governments need no 
longer make provision for making the loans free of tax to non- 

1 P. 42 of the Report. 
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resident investors, knowing that it will fall upon, the exchequer of 
the creditor country. It is to be doubted whether such creditor 
countries as the United States, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands, having regard to their interests abroad, would ever agree 
permanently to put their exchequers at the mercy of all the 
unknown increases of taxation of foreign Governments.” ^ 

It is now usually held that the ideal of double taxation is to 
exempt income going abroad. Where, however, there are great 
difficulties in the adoption of this course, a plan based on the 
classification and assignment of sources and modified by the 
division of the tax would appear to ofier l&e best solution of a 
very difficult problem. 


The Sinsee Tax 

13. No reference has been made in discussing the distribution 
of the burden of taxation to the single tax, which is, as its name 
indicates, the only tax on some one class of things in a country’s 
revenue system. The omission has been intentional, because the 
single tax is outside the sphere of practical finance and is now more 
a question of ethics than economics. Viewed historically, it has 
been of advantage as a reaction against high or oppressive taxa- 
tion. Adam Smith mentions Alc§.zar de Arriaga who propounded 
in 1646 the single Alcavala,® a general income tax, in his book 
Nueva Deciamaon de un medio universal para extinguir los 
trihuios en Oastilla, or New Declaration of a Universal Plan for 
Suppression of Taxes. In 1671 another Spaniard, Centani, sub- 
mitted to the King of Spain a memorial in which he asserted 
definitely that “la tierra es la verdadera y fisica hacienda;” 
(land is the only real wealth), and insisted on the removal of 
indirect taxation in favoupof a direct tax founded on an extensive 
cadastral survey. He has rightly been regarded by Caiman and 
others as the direct ancestor of the Physiocrats Quesnay and 
Turgot. Vauban, the celebrated Marshal of France, published in 
1707 a book on financial reform called La Dime royale, where he 
aimed at a proportional tax on every description of income 
derived from landed property and frftm house property, profits 

^ P. 42 of the Report. 

- The Wealth of Nations, Book V. ohap. ii. part ii. art. iv., “ Taxes upon 
Consumahio Commodities ”, 
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arising from commerce and industry, salaries and pensions of 
officials, Government stoelcs, and also tlie wages of artisans and 
labourers. Vauban considered that 10 per cent should be the 
maximum, and 6-66 per cent a normal rate. On the wages of 
artisans and labourers a rate of 3-33 per cent only should be 
demanded because they are liable to bad seasons. “ This was to 
be the Treasury’s principal source of revenue subject to being 
doubled in case of great necessity of the State.” 

(^he single tax of the Physiocrats {I’impdt unique) in the words 
of Quesnay, the great Master of the school, was to be levied 
“ directly on the net Heturn (produit net) of land and not on wages, 
or on the (gross) produce, in which case it would increase the cost 
of production, be detrimental to trade, and destroy annually a 
part of the wealth of the nation The impH unique was not 
to be rigorously applied as is sometimes thought. Mirabeau the 
elder, for example, was prepared to make the land tax responsible 
only for one-third of the revenue, the remainder being from the 
income tax. Turgot in his Reflexions sur la formation et la 
distribution des richesses,^ like all practical financiers, saw that 
the Physiocrat doctrine was an ideal, as he was of opinion that the 
time had not arrived even for the abolition of the troublesome 
octroi. Henry George ® in the eighties of the nineteenth century 
aimed, like his great predecessors more than a century earlier, at 
a single tax. He was for the abolition of all taxation save that 
upon land values. Similarly a writer has recen^Ty^oposed ^ an 
annual production tax of 10 per cent or other required amount 
assessable upon an employer of labour and capital, the inde- 
pendent worker, and owner-user (i.e. a person who owns capital 
and himself uses that capital). 

A single tax has great drawbacks — (1) that it will not bring 
sufficient into the Treasury to balance the budget ; and (2) 

1 Vide CEuwea econo-miques ei philosophiques de F. Queanay, fondaieur 
du Syetime Pli/ysiocratique, avec une introduotion et des notes par Auguste 
Onoheu, yrankfoxt-sur-le-Maiu, 1888. 

® A translation of this will be found in Prof. Ashley’s Series of Eoonomio 
Classics, New York, 1888. 

“ Progress and Poverty (New York, 1879) ; Social Problems (Now York, 
1884) ; The Land Question (New York, 1888) j of. F. A. Walker, Land and its 
Pent, 1883. 

* Vide “ The Foundation of Taxable Capacity — A New System,” by P. D. 
Leake, P.C.A., read before the London members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants on Tuesday, April 24, 1923, published in the Accountant of 
April 28, 1923, 
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that it would mean a very unsatisfactory distribution, all things 
considered, of the burden of taxation. In other respects, too, it 
is not satisfactory, as, for example, it would generally be relatively 
difSoult and expensive to collect. ( Multiple taxation, on the other 
hand, has not those drawbacks. The anomalies between persons 
under a single tax are corrected, and evasions more easily detected. 
Moreover, under a diversified scheme of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, the ability of all classes to pay is taken into accoimt.^ In- 
direct taxes are usually, although not always, voluntary-^taxea 
in the sense that the taxpayer, who does not consume these 
articles, is a non-payer of taxes. The present income tax hits 
marginal expenditure, and is deducted at the source, and is less 
felt than i£ it were collected otherwise, i.e. when the taxpayer had 
spent most of the tax. An inheritance tax, as we shall see, on 
account of the large increase of personal wealth to the beneficiaries, 
is paid at the time when tax payments normally take a secondary 
place, and is a good tax all things considered. Particular taxes 
like the income tax and the inheritance tax are sometimes criti- 
cised because of their complexity, but this is often unavoidable,, 
especially where multiplicity is reduced to a minimum. After 
all, a finance minister has to make the Government pay its way, 
and his mind must be locked and bolted to thi& result, (k single 
tax is for this wholly impracticable, and he must nee® have 
recourse to a mdt iplieitv of taxes] He has, indeed, in taxation to 
live up to the principle of Martial’s epigram, “ Principis est virtue 
maxipia nosse suos ”. Like Gladstone in his Budget speech (that 
took, it is said, five hours to deliver) — ^the speech of 186-3 — he has 
often to remove old taxes that cramp or harass trade and industry. 
If the finance minister comes into office after a great war or*a 
national calamity like famine or earthquake, he has to find money 
for the Treasury wherever’ he can. But this is not all. He has 
to be a man who could never lose his head. As a brotherhood 
finance ministers are usually plain and unpretending men, gifted 
with indomitable wills and iron minds, tireless workers very 
precise in statement and with a clear grasp of detail. In the 
distribution of the burdens of taxation they require to possess the 
genius of common sense in its highest and best development. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 

1. “ Beautiful thin gs are hard ”, says the proverb, and this 
applies especially to a^scussion of the principles of the sh.iftipg 
and incidence of taxatipn. In this chapter it is proposed to deal 
with the shifting and the general laws of incidence of taxes. The 
subject has frequently been treated with scant justice, but some 
writers have treated the subject with admirable impartiality and 
'■fulness.! It is interesting to study the general principles in 
view of the mistaken theories that have been propounded even by 
Sir Robert Gifien and Lord Avebury. Sir Robert Giffon, for 
example, in discussing taxes on property and profits, said that 
“ they are the last of a heavy burden of a similar kind, and 
the fact that they are the last is so far a propiibnt they have 
been distributed — ^that if the persons who pay them sufiered at 
one time, they have long since been compensated. Any' long- 
continuing tax on profits tends to adjust itself, but in the case 
of England durmg the last thirty years the adjustment has been 
favoured by the remarkable^ growth of the country under the 
stimulus of the removal of other taxes.” ^ Lord Avebury, in his 
address as President of the Royal Statistical Society on Local 
and Imperial Burdens before the Royal Statistical Society in 
1901, similarly attempted to flirt with the theory which will be 
referred to later as the diffusion theory. He remarked, “ However 
unjust may be the incidence of rates or taxes in the first instance, 
still, when new contracts have been made, when a new generation 

^ Notably Seligman in Ms book on The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 
OolumMa ’Dniversity Press, New York (3rd edition, 1910). 

® Ssaaya on Finance, Ist series, p. 238. Of. Avebury, “ Local and Imperial 
Burdens Journal of the Royal Statialical Society, December 1901. 
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has grown up, when other circumstances have adjusted them- 
selves, time has in fact done much to redress the balance and 
remedy the injustice Long before this the distinguished judge 
Lord Mansfield, towards the end of the eighteenth century, was t)f a 
similar opinion when he said, “ I hold it to be true that a tax laid in 
any place is like a pebble falling into and making a circle in a lake, 
till one circle produces and gives motion to another, and the whole 
circumference is agitated from the centre With views of this 
sort there is a pleasant prospect of misunderstanding on 4;his 
important q^uestion. 

Definition 

2. The necessity for the definition of the terms “ shifting ” 
and “ incidence ” is obvious. After the impact of the tax or, as 
the Italians call it, “ percussione ”, there is frequently the process 
by which the payer of the tax puts the payment on to some one 
else. This intermediate process is known a3_ shifting or “ reper- 
cussione ”, or sometimes “ traslazlone ”. Incid ence is the ultinmte 
result of the shifting. It is a direct money burden. Thus the, 
problem of incidence is the analysis to determine who pays the tax, 
t.e. on whom the money burden of the tax falls or rests. ("Tlie 
total direct money burden of any tax is the yield of the tax to the 
Treasury, while the total direct real bmden is the eSect. UThus a 
tax may mean.Ha-gi'cc.ter sacrifice of economic welfare for A than 
for B, B being the richer of the two. This is, however, not a 
question of the incidence of the tax but of the direct real burden. 
Similarly the iudirect,xgalb.UEdfinia-.the, indirect effect pf tl^a^ 
Owing to the imposition of the tax, say on salt or sugar, a less 
amount may be consumed, and the,. family may h'aVe'to^make ■'a 
sacrifice^ of well-being.', ..Uhls is a "question of the indirect real 
burden of the tax. The indirect money burden takes place when 
the dealer is out of pocket to..the^extent ,, of the interest. on, the' 
amount paid ’ to the State as tax before he can recoup himself 
from the sale of the products taxed. , Here again this'is’ not a " 
question of the incidence of the tax but of the indirect money 
burden of the tax. A tax may be shifted forward from the pro- 
ducer upon whom the tax is assesied'tdthe consumer or purchaser. 
It jmay ’alsq be. shifted backwards .frorn the consumer to the 
producer when the tax is imposed in the first instance on the 
i P. 666, Bot/al SlatisHcal Journal, 1901. 
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consumex or the puxcliaser. Its incidence is diilused wLen it afiects 
f-more than two .pities. The theory of the " capitalisation ” or, 
'as it is sometimes called, the “amortisation” of taxation must 
not "be confused with the shifting of taxation. The purchaser 
of securities which are taxed may discount the value of the 
securities by oapitaUsation of the tax in order to escape it. 
In other words, taxes on land and securities which are more 
or less permanent sources of income reduce the selling value of 
the '■object taxed when they are first imposed. Subsequent 
buyers, however, do piot have the burden transferred to them 
because they buy with a knowledge of what the tax is. They are 
said to reduce the price which they will pay. If, however, the 
tax were repealed the holders of the thing taxed would be the 
gainers through an increase in the selhng value of the thing 
taxed as well as an increase in the income derived from it. The 
incidence, accordingly, of the tax would be on them. The 
“ effects ” of taxation may be defined as the economic effects 
produced by the tax. It isj possible to separate “Thci'dence ” 
from the more general question of the “ effects 

Early Theories 

3. Modern financial theory in regard to the shifting and 
incidence of taxation need not go much furthej;JiaPik than the 
Physiocrats, who held that all taxation, except that on rent, was 
necessarily shifted. This rigorous theory is, at first glanee, a 
complete one, but there are certain very general assumptions ; for 
example, wages are held to be at the minimum of existence and 
takes on profits drive capital away from industry. The doctrine 
already referred to is most co'mpletely stated in Quesnay, who 
holds that taxes should be imposed directly on the net produce 
of land because it is always paid by the land. It should be, 
therefore, levied proportional to net produce and directly on this 
source. Quesnay also emp|).asises what appears to him to be the 
evil results of indirect taxes, and he concludes that the land- 
owners pay the whole of the indirect taxes levied on the goods 
they consume as well as on their employees. The teaching of the 
Physiocrats had naturally a considerable influence on Adam Snaith, 
and through him on the thought of various countries in regard 
to the iijpidence of taxation. It was through the author of 
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The Wealth of Nations that the fundamental doctrine of the 
produit net was refuted. 

Adam Smith 

4. Adam Smith held that every tax must he paid finally 
from one or other of the three different sources of income or 
revenue, namely rent,'^pro^ts, and wgtges, or from all of them 
indifierently. This classification, the classification of the classical 
economists, is open to the objection that it is apt to lose sight of 
the fact that all taxes are ultimately paid by persons although 
nominally charged on things, and persons receive their incomes 
frequently from more than one of these. The ultimate source of 
income is not necessarily revenue or capital or the collective 
wealth of the country. Taxes on land where proportional to 
rent or to gross produce arc, in his opinion, on rent, and these are 
finally paid by the landlord. In the words of Adam Smith 
himself, “ the more he is obliged to pay in the way of taxes the 
less he can afford to pay in the, way of rent The landlord, in 
short, bears the brunt of the taxes finally where they are his owq 
burdens or shifted on to him from various quarters. A house tax 
falls partly on the landlord and partly on the occupier. The 
proportion in which the tax falls on the owner and on the occupier 
is not very easy to ascertain. Taxes on wages are transferred 
partly to the consumer in higher prices and partly to the land- 
lord in lower rents. They are always shifted. Taxes on neces- 
saries of consumption tend to increase wages, and, like direct taxes 
on wages, are passed on to the consumer or the landlord. The 
employer increases his sale price in order to meet his larger wages 
bill if there is a tax on wages, or the farmer, who likewise must 
have his profit, gives to the landlord less produce as rent. The 
capitalist has to pay his’ share. Taxes on wages, profits, and 
necessaries are always shifted. Taxes on interest are not shifted, 
nor are those on land and on luxuries. Landowners, rich con- 
sumers, and to some extent lenders of capital are those who bear 
all taxes. 


Ricasdo , 

5. Ricardo in his Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation (1817) devoted considerable attention to the question 
1 Book V. chap. ii. 
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of incidence. The unattractive nature of his writings was against 
him, but his interpreter, Mill, showed how valuable were the 
acute analysis and magnificent power of isolating phenomena in 
such discussions. His wonderful abstractions have sometimes 
been taken not as hypothetical cases but as real cases. He does 
not propound separately any general theory of incidence. Briefly 
his views are that a tax on economic rent is not transferable. It 
falls wholly on the landlord, because the rent being the surplus 
ovef’the cost of production, a change in price of the produce 
cannot be afiected by the tax. Taxes on produce or land taxes 
are shifted by the landlord to the consumers, unlike the taxes on 
pure rent. There is, however, one class of consumers who will 
not pay, and those are the labourers. A tax on wages is trans- 
ferred to the employer of labour or the capitalist. A tax on 
profits is in general not transferable. It remains with the 
capitalist, but a tax on particular profits, i.e. of a particular 
employer, could be transferred to the consumers of the product. 

Ricabdo’s Successors 

6. By John Stuart Mill Ricardo’s views on the incidence of 
taxation on wages' were slightly modified. Mill points out that 
the higher class of wage-earners may be possibly the payers of 
taxes, and that the taxation therefore may or mayjiohbe shifted. 
Mill’s great forte in taxation is to make Ricardo better imder- 
stood. It was, however, left to the freshness and originality of 
that great Irishman Cliif-Leslie (1827-1882), the founder of the 
English historical school of economics, to show how Ricardo’s 
thdory failed on account of its dependence on a few unduly 
simplified conditions.) Ricardo imagined that economic forces 
work like clockwork, but taxation is not so simple when notice 
is taken of the real limits in the application of theoretical prin- 
ciples. Ricardo assumed that capital and labour within a 
country were mobile and that self-interest was the mainspring 
of all action. These have only to be stated to show the 
weakness or incompleteness of the classical school. It is im- 
possible to deal with abstractions without remembering that 
they are such. Human nature in its actual circumstances 
is a very difierent thing from fiictitious nature in fictitious 
circumstances, and it is impossible to work out from a few first 
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axioms wMcb. are never quite true, and in many countries may 
be utterly untrue. 


The Difeusion ob ABSOKmoisr Thboby 

7. That very comfortable theory, the diffusion theory of 
taxation, has already been referred to in connection with the 
names of Mansfield and Avebury. This theory is in contrast to 
the theories which aim at investigating the complicated shiftfngs 
that settle the ultimate incidence. It denies the possibility of 
ascertaining these shiftiugs, or it assuines thatTEese^hilHngs 
bring about a general diffusion of taxation over the whole of 
society, equitably or inequitably. In other wordsi the individuals 
from whom the tax is collected do not ultimately Mar the burden 
but shift it on to other classes so that it is diffused over a broad 
area. The diffusion is effected by exchange, buyer and seller in 
each transaction dividing the amount of tax imposed, and at 
every fresh exchange a division of the part of taxation transferred 
takes place, imtil ultimately the charge is spread over the whole of ■ 
the parties concerned. By far the best exponent of this theory 
is the author 1 of An Enquiry into the Principle of Taxation, chxejly 
applicable to Articles of Immediate Consumption. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1790, and Seligman rightly holds that it is 
“ perhaps the most interesting and original exposition of the 
doctrine”. The writer, although supporting this theory, hasmany 
very sound ideas as to the shortcomings of incidence as detailed 
by Adam Smith and his contemporaries. He points out that 
economic progress provides a fund for the payment of taxes, and 
it is from this surplus derived from the improvement of society 
that taxes are paid. In his own words, “it is rather the improve- 
ment and the thriving situation of the society at large that may 
be said to sustain the taxes than the individuals who merely pay 

1 Seligman appears to be quite wrong in attributing the authorship of this 
work to Andrew Hamilton, a professor at Abeldeeu. Seligman has evidently 
been misled by the Bibliotheca Britaiinka (1824), by Eobert Watt and the 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain (1882), 
by Samuel Halkett and John Laing. The dhcient 'Dniveraity of Aberdoon 
never had a professor of that name. The work appeared anonymously just 
about tho time when Eobert Hamilton (1743-1829), Professor at Aberdeen 
University (1799-1829), the author of tho Mnguiry concerning the Rise and 
Progress, Redvotion and Present State, and the Management of the National Debt, 
1813), was writing on such subjects. 
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them He further holds that “ taxes will become lighter in 
proportion to the number of hands through which they pass 
, in a thriving society. ... In order to show that improvements 
furnish funds for taxes it is not necessary that we should be able 
accurately to trace the manner in which improvements insinuate 
themselves through society ; nor how a tax is diffused among the 
various classes of citizens.” He concludes that “ in stationary 
and declining societies, taxes on consumption fall universally on 
all ranks ; and in thriving societies attach themselves to those 
citizens who are maprosperous at the time Although the 
author limits the theory to taxes on consumable commodities, his 
reasoning, as Seligman points out, is equally apphoable to other 
forms of taxes. Sehgman rightly sums up the work as “ a very 
remarkable contribution which ought not to have suffered 
oblivion ”. In the classification of all taxes he is also ahead of 
his time. 

It is to Canard (1760-1833), whose book was published ^ in 
1802, that the diffusion theory is in many ways best ascribed. 
He cannot, however, be called the founder of the theory any more 
than Hamilton. He held that the net product was applicable to 
labour, commerce, as well as land, and therefore taxation falls on 
all three, and he compares taxation of any one branch to the 
operation of cupping. After the taking of the blood from the 
vein it is not more bloodless than any of the other yeins of the 
body, so he believes it is with profits which are not diminished by 
a tax,..) The profits of all other branches flow in at once rmtil the 
equilibrium ® is restored, and finally the tax is borne by all. He 
believes that every old tax is good ; every new tax is bad, as it 
upsets or deranges the equilibrium, but the new tax becomes good 
in time provided it is continuous sufficiently long. His solution 
of the problem is to replace all existing taxes by a tax on salt. 

^To' sum up, the diffusion or, as it is sometimes called, the 
absorption theory denies the possibility of ascertaining the shift- 
ing and incidence of taxation, and it assumes that this brings 
jjiout a diffusion of the burden throughout the social whole. 
Few will agree with Stein that taxation is always part of the cost 
of production, and that it therefore enters into price with the 

^ Principea d'economie politique, 

® Of. also tlio lemarks of Alexander Hamilton in the Pederalisl, where he 
comxiares t^xes on oonsumable artiolss to a fluid which will in time find its level. 
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result that it is diffused tlirougliout the community. Taxes on 
profits, interest, and wages are not always a part ol production. 
It cannot bo logically supported and it is also contrary to experi- 
ence. The diffusion or absorption theory, however, although it 
is contrary to the world of actual fact, and although it attempts 
to prove more than it can, has been of considerable advantage, 
because it emphasise s the fact tha,t taxes do^nobjsst_^ere^t^^ 
^are assessed. That is its one main redeeming feature. It rests, 
as Walker sS, upon the assumption of perfect competition, d>ut 
perfect competition cannot exist where there are ignorance, inertia, 
poverty, and fear in a community. The wealth of society from 
which taxes are paid caimot be compared to a fluid or to cupping, 
but should be compared, as Say rightly said, to a tree or the body, 
no part of which can be cut out without disfigurement. The 
theory presents a strong contra.st to that of the classical school, 
which realised the importance of looking into and examming in 
detail the “ seating ” of taxation, with the object of effecting 
legislation on conclusions arrived at in regard to the equitable 
distribution of taxation. ^The “ diffusion ” or “ absorption ”, 
theory of incidence is a useless theory. Taxes indeed are often 
widely diffused. But it is nevertheless quite possible to reach 
definite results regarding their incidence. 

General Principles 

8.. The incidence then of the various kinds of taxation is 
clearly one of the most difficult problems in the science of finance. 
The argument, at first sight somewhat specious, that taxes are 
diffused or absorbed until the burden of the tax or taxes caimot 
be determined and that nobody’s burden is probably heavier 
than any one else’s, is far !rom sound. As has been emphasised, 
many taxes are, as a matter of fact, diffused, but it is certainly 
possible to reach definite conclusions as to their shifting and 
incidence and economic results. The view that taxes fall on 
everybody assumes that all taxes enter into the cost of production, 
an imtrue assumption obvious to any one who considers that taxes 
are levied on persons in cases where there is no idea of the relation 
of producer and consumer. Earlier iu this chapter we have 
distinguished between the impact of a tax and its incidence. 
The original persons who pay the tax feel the impac^ of that 
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tax ; tlie persons wLo bear the direct money burden, or what may 
be said to be the equivalent of the yield of tax to the Treasury, 
are those on whom the incidence falls. The incidence may or 
may not be the same as the impact. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to repeat that taxes are paid by persons and not by goods or 
things. The amount of the tax is usually connected with_gQods 
oj, things and tEe r^ation of the person to ‘these.’ ~Ih the case 
of houses, for example, the tax is fixed according to the capital 
or the annual value of the house. The property merely measures 
the amount of the tax which is levied on persons whose relation 
bo the property is that of owner. A thermometer measures 
heat : so with taxation — taxes,.are placed often on things, but 
that is merely for the sake of measurement. They are paid by 
persons, not by things. Some taxes are paid by those who feel 
the impact. They are direct taxes, e.g. on income, inheritances, 
and certain taxes on monopolies, while others are passed on to 
others indirectly, e.g. taxes on imports, excise duties, and the 
gross receipts of limited companies. In practice it is usually 
assumed that a tax on a commodity is always an indirect tax. 
If the tax, when levied, results in no rise in the price of the 
commodity if collected from the producers, it is in reality a 
direct tax. If collected from the consumers and the price is 
decreased to the full extent of the tax, it is also a direct tax. 
Similarly, an income tax may result in a rise in the rate of interest 
in the long run, because it produces a reduction in saving ; those 
who are investing new savings in concerns at the higher rate have 
really shifted part of the incidence of the tax on to the shoulders 
of those who are demanding new concerns. A tax, it is often 
pointed out, which is proportionate to the output of a monopoly 
may be an indirect tax, while^a tax independent of the output 
of the monopoly may be really direct. 

The Use op Statistics in Incidence 

9. A caveat is necessary here in regard to the use of statistics 
in dealing with questions of incidence. The efi!eot of a tax on a 
commodity is often of small importance in its price as compared 
with changes in other factors. The tax may be, in short, only 
a small factor as compared with other factors determining the 
price. Iq, March 1923 the salt duty in India was doubled, and 
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tlie actual increase in. the duty was one rupee four annas per 
maund of 82|- lb. In August 1923 the increase in the price of 
salt as compared with February 1923 was more than the extent 
of the tax in various centres, and as compared with August of 
the previous year was less than the extent of the tax except in 
Madras, Allahabad, and Lahore. There are, however, other 
factors to be considered in dealing with the rise of salt prices 
besides the increase in the duty. Prices rose as they ordinarily 
do during the monsoon. On an average of five years it is found 
that in Bombay the price of salt is higher during the period June 
to November than in other months, as the tendency is to take 
delivery of as little salt as possible during the monsoon period, 
when the salt deteriorates quickly through moisture. In many 
markets the retail prices of salt had not increased by the extent 
of the duty, and there were other factors at work. The incidence 
of a tax on a commodity cannot be determined merely by a 
comparison of the prices before and after the imposition of the 
tax either in the same country or between different countries. 
The greatest care is required in making deductions on incidence 
from price statistics, because the tax is only one factor, and often 
a small factor, which produces the change in prices. Incidence 
is, of course, a price question, and part of the wider theory of 
value. 

The Incibence oif Taxes on Commobities 

10 . Where there is complete mobility of capital and labour 
and no economic friction, the taxation of commodities, other 
things being equal, will be shifted from producers to consumers. 
Checks on mobility impede the shifting of taxes, A modern 
writer^ sums up the governing Conditions as follows; “(1) the* 
presence or absence of hlobility : in the former case the normal 
shifting to the consumer will take place, in the latter it is 
retarded ; (2) the law of demand for the particular commodity ; 
on this depends very much the extent to which there will be a 
reflection of the burden either back l;o the producer or to other 
industries ; (3) the presence or absence of monopoly ; (4) the 
method of taxation as affecting the preceding conditions ; (5) 
the organisation of the industry and its division ; and (6) the 

^ Bastable, Book iii. chap. v. p. 370. Of. Seligman, Shifting and Incidenot 
of Taxation, Part ii. obap. i. p. 221. 
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amount of taxation If, as usually happens, as a direct result 
of the tax the price rises to the full amount of the tax, the 
incidence will be wholly on the consumer, and if the price does 
notarise at all, wholly on the producer or seller. If the price rises 
by less than the full amount of the tax, it will fall partly on 
the consumer and partly on the producer. The more elastic the 
demand for the article taxed, the more, other things being equal, 
will the incidence of the tax be on the producer, while the more 
elastic the supply, the more, other things being equal, will the 
incidence of the tax be upon the consumer. In other words, 
the incidence of the tax (or its direct money burden) will be 
divided between the consumers and the producers according to 
the proportion'^of the elasticity of supply to the elasticity of the 
’demand for the article taxed. The more elastic the demand, the 
more will it tend to fall off on account of the rise in price as a 
result of the tax. The producers will be imable to shift the whole 
burden of the tax to the consumers. *’^e more inelastic the 
demand {e.g. for necessaries), the more will a tax on these raise 
their price as compared with an equal tax on luxuries. A tax 
on necessaries passes on with less friction to the consumer than 
if the commodity was of the intermediate class of goods which 
are easily affected by a movement in pric^ The more elastic 
the supply, the more will supply fall off, Snd the less will con- 
sumers resist the rise in price. Speaking generally, we may say 
that produc ers sh ift as far as possible the tax on jto consumers 
by. reducing the _suppl^,^jind_ consumers shift the tax on to. the, 
producers by reducing their demand. The success of either 
party depends on their relative strength to carry this out with 
the least loss.^Where producers have formed monopolist com- 
binations this raises further issues, as will be described below. 
Some taxes are shifted more easily thafi others, e.g. a tax on salt 
or sugar is shifted more quickly than a tax on houses, where a 
lease prevents during its currency any alteration to the detriment 
of the tenant. Not a few writers on the incidence of taxes on 
commodities argue that on the doctrine of average profits 
resulting from the effective mobility of capital all taxes on com- 
modities are shifted from the producers to the consumers. It is 
held that the effect of the tax on any article is to reduce below 
the “ normal level ” of profits elsewhere the profits obtained 
from its production. Accordingly, production will be restricted 
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and the price raised until again producers are maldng “ normal 
profits”. When this point is reached the status quo will have 
been attained, and the tax will have been shifted to consumers. 
This theory takes no account of differences in the elasticit 3 i of 
demand for commodities. If one article for which the demand is 
elastic is taxed equally with another, the demand for which is 
less elastic, the price of the former after the imposition of the tax 
will ordinarily have been less than in the latter case. In other 
words, the consumers in the former will bear a less part of ,the 
incidence of the tax than in the latter. Another objection to the 
theory is that in the practical sphere of finance the doctrine of 
average profits does not square with facts. Mobility is nothing 
like so great as is assumed. 


Modification of the Theory of Incidence in regard 
TO Monopolies 

11. The taxation of monopolies requires separate examination. 
The monopolist differs from the producer under competitive^ 
conditions since he controls supply. The incidence of the tax 
in these circumstances will vary according to the nature of the 
tax. A tax on a monopoly will tend to reduce, ceteris paribus, 
the net receipts of the monopolist. A tax will increase cost of 
production, ^but whether the monopolist or the consumers will 
bear the tax or part of it depends on the supply of and demand 
for the monopoly. The monopolist may be supposed to fix the 
price at a point that will yield the largest net return, and pro- 
duction will be limited to that amount which will produce this 
maximum monopoly revenue. The monopolist secures, indeed, 
maximum monopoly profits. There are three cases ; (1) where 
the tax is proportionate "to output ; (2) where the tax is in- 
dependent of output ; and (3) where the tax diminishes as output 
increases.^ 

In the first of these instances {i.c. where the total amount of 
the tax is proportionate to the volume'or quantity of the output) 
the incidence of the tax will be as follows. The tax will raise the 

^ The taxation of monopolies is dealt with by Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, Book v. chap. xir. S. 4 (pp. 480 ff.). Cf. Edgeworth’s artiolos on 
the “ Pure Theory of Taxation,” Economic Journal, vol. vii., 1807. A. W. 
Flux’s Economic Principles contains an excellent appendix on the diagram- 
niatio treatment of the suhjeot. 
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price of the article to the consumer to some extent except, of 
course, in the rare instances where supply is absolutely inelastic 
or demand absolutely elastic. Ceteris paribus, the rise in price 
will be greater the less elastic the demand (e.g. sewing thread) 
and the more elastic the supply. In the second of these cases 
(i.e. where the tax is not proportionate to the quantity produced) 
the tax will not affect the price to the consumer, and the incidence, 
therefore, of the tax will be on the monopolist. The State would 
in such instances levy a fixed sum annually on the monopolist, 
or a sum proportionate to the net profits. This would be like a 
tax on rent, incapable of being shifted. Lastly, where the total 
amount of the tax diminishes with the increase in output, this 
would lead, in certain circumstances, to an increase in output and 
to a lower price for the article produced. The monopolist would 
bear the tax entirely and shift part of his monopoly gains to 
the consumer by way of lower prices. In practice, however, 
perfect monopoly does not ordinarily exist, and the monopolist 
does not always charge the full monopoly price. Hence he may 
sometimes shift the tax on to the consumer by “ tightening up ” 
monopoly power when new taxation is imposed. Similarly, 
producers smarting under heavy and new taxation may, as in 
Great Britain in recent years, combine, and as monopohsts 
extract from the consumer higher prices for their production. 

Taxes on International Trade 

12. Taxes on imports are usually shifted, and shifted inten- 
tionally, to the consum^ They bring into the market a com- 
petitive untaxed suppl^ and the imported article usually rises 
i n pric e to the full extent of'=th e du;^ The ultimate effect, as 
compareHTmtETthe immediate eSecCbf the import duty may be 
a fall in price owing to the fostering of infant industries. We are, 
however, not concerned here with the arguments for or against 
protection, but with the shifting and incidence of these taxes. 
If import duties are levied" for revenue purposes only, they should 
be accompanied by internal taxes, such as excise duties, at the 
same rate on the same goods. \|[t is well to remember that import 
duties are frankly tempting to aTTinance minister, because the 
effect of such taxes is often only slightly seen and rmderstood, 
and they are a convenient method of getting revenue. When 
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shifted to consumers, these taxes {e.g. those on necessaries, such as 
sugar, clothing, etc.) are apt to impose on the poorer classes a 
disproportionate share because their expenditures on these are 
much larger in proportion to their incomes than in the case of ihe 
rich.] 

The remarks on the taxation of commodities in internal trade 
apply also to custom duties on imports and exports. Take, for 
example, the demand by producers of iron and steel in India in 
1923 for a heavy import duty on steel of 33^ per cent. Memiu- 
facturers of cotton piece-goods in some centres in India v?ould like 
to see a duty similar to the duties imposed in the United States 
on goods entering for consumption — a duty in the neighbourhood 
of 44 per cent. What would be the efiect of the tax on the con- 
sumer ? Who would really pay the tax ? 

If there were no increase in prices as a result of the tax, the 
whole incidence would be on the foreign manufacturer or the 
foreign merchant. The producer abroad, when a heavy duty 
has been imposed, will not send his products unless the importer 
pays the tax, or unless more advantageous markets in other 
countries cannot be obtained. The sale of the commodity may 
be pushed in other markets where the sales may increase.y'A 
reduction amoimting to less than the duty levied in these other 
markets might make it possible to continue without so great a 
loss as the new duty entails on what hitherto went to the pro- 
tected market. The reduction in imports into the latter market 
might even raise prices to a point, other things being equal, at 
which it would not pay to divert to other markets. The rise in 
prices will check the demand in the protected market, and this 
reacts on production. If the price rose by something less than the 
duty the tax would be divided bctTreen the producer abroad and 
the consumer in the protected market. 

If the taxing country has been in the habit of taking a large 
part of the foreign producer’s supply, as in the case of India’s con- 
sumption of English cotton piece-goods, that producer may be 
compelled to bear part of the tax to lessen his loss. If the pro- 
ducer has more or less a monopoly or produces the goods accord- 
ing to the law of diminishing returns, fhe price will not rise to the 
full extent of the tax. The monopolist may sometimes bear the 
tax by sellmg the commodity at the same price, but at the old 
price he may give less quality or even smaller measui-e. But 
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it is larely the case that a country has a complete monopoly and 
rarer still for foreign producers to combine completely to obtain 
mon opoly prices. If the demand for the article is relatively small, 
ii its supply can readily he adjusted, and if other free markets are 
available to the manufacturer abroad, the whole tax will fall on 
the consumer, and the price, owing to other causes, may even rise 
more than the tax. The remarks on the elasticity of demand and 
supply in paragraph 10 are of importance in this connection. 

Next, with regard to export duties. In international trade 
export duties are as a rule unpopular because they are the con- 
verse of an export bounty and put the home exporter at a dis- 
advantage. Import duties, on the other hand, are increasingly 
popular because they ostensibly help the home producer and are 
conveniently collected at the port of entry or at the land frontier.) 
The foreign consumer may be asked to pay the export duty, but 
his doing so in whole or in part depends on his ability to go with- 
out the export. He may have the means of obtaining a similar 
class of article elsewhere. If his demand is inelastic, and he must 
have the commodity, he will ordinarily pay the whole of the tax. 
The more sharply the demand is checked by a rise of price dTa 
result of the duty, less easy will it be to shift the tax to the 
consumer abroad, uf the duty is so high as to render exports 
impossible, the prices of that commodity may at first fall in the 
internal market. If this lasts for long, production will be afiected. 
With poor prices quality, too, may deteriorate. If the duty 
is not high and if the quantity exported of the articles, on which 
the tax has been put, is relatively to production high, it is not 
improbable that the exporting country may for a time bear the 
tax to prevent a fall in the exports and internal prices of the com- 
modity. / In recent years expert duties have in India and in other 
parts of the British Empire, for example, in some African colonies, 
been imposed on certain commodities. An export duty in 1917 
was imposed on petrol in India primarily to prohibit consumption, 
for war reasons. It was, however, found to be a good tax. 
Similarly on cotton exported abroad from Bombay and jute from 
Calcutta there is a small export duty, mainly used for local 
purposes. It has been found that these duties are productive 
of revenue and for this reason they have been retained. Export 
duties, however, hinder export except where there is a monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly on the production of the article and where the 
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duty is very small. The object the financier has in view is 
revenue, and he places duties on imports and more rarely on 
exports where those duties are likely to fall in with th.e Smithian 
canons of certainty, convenience, and economy, and at the sai«§ 
time are not likely to fall very unfairly on any class or classes of 
the community. Adam Smith indeed reminds us that “ in the 
arithmetic of the Customs two and two, instead of making four, 
make sometimes only one 

1 Tim Wealth of Nations, Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. ir. Adam SAith 
quotes Swift, who attributes the remark to an unnamed commissioner of 
Customs. “ One of these gentlemen pleasantly told mo that the mistake of 
parliaments on such occasions was orring to an error of computing two and 
two make four ; whereas in the business of laying impositions, two and two 
never made more than one” (of. p. 365, vol. ii. of Cannan’s edition). 
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THE INCIDENCE OP TAXES ON THE DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS 

OF INCOME 

1. It is important to examine liere tlie general principles of the 
incidence of taxes on the chief constituents of income — ^rent, 
interest, wages, and profits. For purposes of this discussion we 
shall assume that the taxes are levied separately on these forms 
of income, and it will be of interest to seethe incidence of the taxes 
over rent, interest, wages, and profits, taxation being regarded as 
a certain loss spread over these forms of income. 

Taxes on the pure rent of agricultural land cannot be shifted. 
These fall on the proprietors of the rent-yielding property. Since 
the amount of rent is not a cause of high or low prices of produce, 
a tax on rent is not a factor afiecting that price. “ Corn ”, says 
Ricardo, “ is not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid 
because corn is high.” In the second chapter of his Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation he emphasises the fact that 
“ rent does not and cannot enter in the least degree as a com- 
ponent part ” of the price of corn, and adds in a footnote, “ The 
clearly understanding of this principle is, I am persuaded, of the 
utmost importance to the science of political economy In 
chapter x. on “ Taxes on Rent ” he' begins by saying that “ A 
tax on rent would affect rent only ; it would fall wholly on 
landlords, and could not be shifted to any class of consumers. The 
landlord could not raise his rent, because he would leave unaltered 
the difference between the produce obtained from the least 
productive land in cultivation, and that obtained from land of 
every other quality A tax does not affect that particular land 

1 Gonner’s edition of Ricardo’s Worlca (Bell & Sons), p. 85. 

2 Ibid,, p. 164. The loous classicus on the Ricardian Theory of Rent is 
Marshall’s Principles of Economies, Book V. chap. ix. £E. Hadloy in his 
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which pays no rent, and, therefore, leaves the total amount of 
rent including the tax as it was. Suppose Government levies a 
6 per cent tax on the rent. This will affect neither the total 
amount of rent nor the supply of the commodity. The supply*(5i' 
the commodity is already fixed to yield a higher aggregate rent 
than either a less or greater supply would yield. In other words, 
95 per cent of the rent is also greater for that supply than for any 
other scale of supply. The incidence, then, of this 5 per cent tax 
will be on the proprietors who, while the total rent yielded is the 
same, receive 96 per cent, or 5 per cent less than hitherto. Were 
the tax repealed the proprietors of the rent-yielding property 
would secure a direct money benefit in an increase of income. 
The incidence of the tax, therefore, is plainly on them. 

The argument assumes that the receivers of rent are obtaining 
the highest possible rents from the land . Where the full economic 
rent is not obtained, the new tax may result in practice in an 
increase of rents, and in such instances part of the incidence will 
be on the tenant or occupier. In all discussions on the incidence 
of a tax on rent it should be remembered that pure economic, 
rent of agricultural land is not infrequently mixed up with forms 
of income due to capital and labour, and is not confined to the 
natural qualities of the soil ; actual rent, in short, contains an 
element of profits. ^ In Great Britain and similar countries, when 
the land tax. is permanently fixed or of long standing, the tax is 
“ burdenless ”. The person who purchases the land allows for 
the tax, paying for the land a price based on the net return after 
deducting the tax. The first owner pays the burden. Through 
ignorance or carelessness the landlord may let a tenant have the 
land for less than might be got by the sharpest bargaining. In 
a country like England, agricultural land is owned and managed 
for the satisfaction of social ambition as well as for immediate 
pecuniary return, and is not infrequently let to farmers on 
indulgent terms. Under such circumstances an additional tax 


Bconomica warns liis readers that “The ‘economic’, i.e. ‘Eicardian’ sense 
of the word rent must not be confounded with its ordinary commercial 
sense. Commercial rent represents a price' paid for the use of land and, 
improvements. A large part of it is interest rather than rent. If we deduct 
the interest on iniprovements from the commercial rent, the remainder is 
economio rent ” (p. 287). 

Eent in practice oonsiats not only of pure economio rent, but also of some 
return to capital invested in or on the land. 
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levied on tFe landholder will probably lead him to look sharply 
at his rentals. 

The incidence on any other form of pure rent falls on the 
person who pays the tax. This is certainly so in the case of rent 
' of ability. 

Taxes on Building Rents 

Adam Smith and Ricardo each analysed Separately the 
incidence of taxes on houses.^ /Adam Smith divides the rent of 
a house into building and ground rents. “ The building rent is 
the interest or profit of the capital expended in building the house. 
In order to put the trade of a builder upon a level with other 
trades, it is necessary that this rent should be sufficient first to 
' pay the same interest which he would have got for his capital, if 
he had lent it upon good security ; and, secondly, to keep the 
house in constant repair, or, what comes to the same thing, to 
replace within a certain term of years the capital which had been 
employed in building it.” A tax on the rent of houses may fall 
-on the occupier or on the ground landlord or on the building 
landlord. Ordinarily the tax would be paid “/immediately and 
finally ”, as Ricardo phrases it, by the occupierj Ricardo dissents 
from Adam Smith’s view that grotmd rents and the ordinary 
rent of land are “ the species of revenue which can best bear to 
have a peculiar tax imposed upon them ”, believing “ it would 
surely be very unjust to tax exclusively the revenue of any 
particular class of a community ”. He shows that such taxation 
is contrary to one of the four Smithian maxims which should 
govern all taxation. 

‘ The transfer of the burden is not so easji a matter as in the 
case of goods readily marketable. It may fall on the owner, 
the occupier, and also the builder. When taxes on buildings andi 
on the gross rent of the house are levied on the occupier, the 
incidence usually is on the occupier and not on the owner.. 
There is, however, consid^able friction, and the readjustment of 
burdens takes place slowly. If the occupier desires to shift the 
burden to the owner, a new lease has usually to be made. He 

1 Of. TM Wealth of Nations, Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. i., “Taxes 
upon the Bent of Houses.” Eioardo, Principles, chap, xiv., “ Taxes on 
Houses.” Royal Commission on Local Taxation, Cd. 638, London, 1901 ; and 
C9528 (18^0), which contain the memoranda of various authorities. 
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may, however, prefer to remain where he is and bear the tax, 
as the expense of removing and the convenience of his present 
house may compel him to remain where he lives. If he does 
remove he will select a- house, having the tax in view. He ms^, 
then, succeed in shifting the tax to his new landlord. The 
tendency, however, is for the tax to remain where its impact 
took place, at least for a considerable time. This is not necessarily 
always the case. The occupier, if engaged in trade such as a 
dry goods store, may shift part of the tax to his oustomrers, 
especially when the customers are of the poorer classes and 
unable to make their purchases outside the locality. The 
demand for the goods on the part of the customers in their neigh- 
bourhood is not so elastic as when they can purchase outside the 
area, e.g. from large stores centrally situated. Before it can be 
said that the tax falls on the occupier or on the owner or other- 
wise, the elasticity or inelasticity of the supply should be examined. 

If tbe tax be on the owners it will check the increase of the 
supply of rentable houses, as it will, ceteris paribus, reduce profits. 
It may also reduce the expenditure on construction, as occupiers, 
will tend to take slightly smaller houses rather than pay the 
increased rent as a result of the tax. The checking of house- 
building in turn may check the demand for sites. The owners 
for the time being may pay the tax, as they cannot raise the rents 
during the currency of the lease, the supply of and the demand 
for houses remaining constant. If they sell their property, the 
new jowners will purchase with the tax in view. These new 
purchasers aim at maldng their investments similar in yield to 
others with corresponding risks. Owners may find that tenants 
prefer to take less accommodation than pay the higher rent. 
Tenants may even be able to go' to neighbouring districts, so 
that the owners may again be prevented from raising rents. 
After a period, however, rents may rise, and the owners may shift 
the taxes on to occupiers because the supply of houses may be 
adjusted to meet the changed circumstances. Thus it is clear 
that a tax on annual rental values is frequently only imperfectly 
readjusted, and that too only after a period of friction. The 
incidence, in short, may fall partly on the owner, partly on the 
occupier, and also on the builder. In some cases the occupier 
if in trade may shift part of the incidence from his shoulders to 
those who purchase his products. Occupiers bear a considerable 
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part of tFe incidence of the tax. Where the tax is imposed on 
the occupier more of it will be borne by him than when it is 
assessed on the owner. That experience undoirbtedly proves. 

The Taxation op Interest ^ 

2. In the paragraphs on double taxation we had occasion to 
refer to Adam Smith’s remark that “ the proprietor of stock is 
properly a citizen of the world, and is not necessarily attached 
to any particular country If there is a tax on interest, 
theoretically there is a tendency for the capital to be sent abroad, 
and this will leave, ceteris paribus, less capital in the taxing 
country. The tax will also be an impediment in regard to the 
accumulation of capital in two ways, viz. by afieoting their will 
to save and also their power to save. Interest, of course, is one 
of the factors which determine the accumulation of capital. This 
reduction in the volume of capital would increase its marginal 
productivity, and the less productive concerns would receive 
scantier supplies or no supplies at all. Industry’s productive 
power, therefore, would be decreased. The rise in marginal 
productivity would increase the rate of interest, and the burden 
of the tax in these circumstances would be transferred from the 
owners to the users of capital. After some time the users of 
capital would shift the tax to the consumers of their goods. 
The main part of the direct money burden would not permanently 
fall on the owners of capital, the receivers of interest, but it would 
be passed to users of capital and ultimately to consumers. If 
the tax on interest does not fall on the interest yield of all kinds 
of" capital, capital will go into channels that escape taxation. 
Theoretically, the marginal productivity of the untaxed forms 
will be lowered and of the taxed forms raised by this until the 
net yield to the owners becomes equal. Insurance against risk 
ox the retmn to risk-bearing is a part of the total return to 
capital, and the tendency is for a tax on risk-bearing to fall on the 
borrowers of capital and again ultimately on the consumers. 
Taxes on interest may encourage the creation of consumers’ 
capital in the sense used by Sidgwick at the expense of trade 
capital, by decreasing the inducement to save. 

^ By interest is nreant the return to waiting as well as the return, to risk- 
bearing., ’ Vide Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. ii. 
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The Taxation of Profits 

3. J. S. Mill ill Ms Unseiihd Questions,^ and also in 
Principles,^ treated profits as the whole of the gains of Cne 
capitalist. He indicated, what has been accepted by modem 
writers, including Marshall,® that profits consist of three elements : 
(1) interest ; (2) insurance against risk ; and (3) earnings of 
management. Adam Smith failed, like the other earlier econo- 
mists, to distinguish these elements, and it is essential in Chis 
discussion for these to be kept in mind. “The whole drugs ”, 
wrote the author of The Wealth of Nations in a very well-lmown 
passage, “which the best employed apothecary in a large market- 
town will sell in a year may not perhaps cost him above thirty 
or forty pounds. Though he should sell them, therefore, for 
three or four hundred or a thousand per cent profit, this may 
frequently be no more than the reasonable wages of his labour in 
the only way in which he can charge them, upon the price of the 
drugs. The greater part of the apparerit profit is real wages 
disguised in the garb of profit. In a small seaport town a little - 
grocer will make forty or fifty per cent upon a stock of a single 
hundred pounds, while a considerable wholesale merchant in 
the same place will scarce make eight or ten per cent upon a 
stock of ten thousand When this statement of Adam Smith 
is considered in the light of modern teaching, especially that of 
Alfred Marshall and the Cambridge school, it is clear that earnings 
are in. some respects analogous to wages. If a tax is imposed on 
the earnmgs of management, it will have the same effect as a 
tax on any normal return to capital or labour. It is, in other 
words, exactly similar to a tax on interest or wages, and its 
incidence will depend on elasticity 'of the supply of and demand 
for the agent of production in question. 

A tax on quasi-rent ® is, in the short period, similar to a tax 

1 Pp. 107-109. ® Book II. chap. xv. 

“ Pnnaiples, Book VI. chap. viii. C£. BoeRbi-Bawerk, Gapiial and Interest ; 
TTie Positive Theory of Capital, translated by Professor W. Smart. Of. also 
Supply and Demand, by Henderson, in tho Cambridge Economic Handbook 
Series, chap, vii., “ Biak-bearing and Enterprise,” especially paragraph vii. ; 
and Stamp on “ The Special Taxation of Bnsiness Profits in Relation to the 
Present Position of National Finance,” Economic Journal, December 1919. 

* Book I. chap. x. 

® Quasi-rent is sometimes misunderstood and defined as the surplus profits 
secured by owners of a factor of production, say a machine or a hmjgp, when 
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on economic rent. Quasi-rent is tFe total return a machine and 
durable goods like bouses earn when the supply is inelastic over 
,a short period, and a tax can only be shifted forward if the 
^ply can be quickly adjusted. In the long period, however, 
a tax on quasi-rent is similar to a tax on interest. The supply 
can be adjusted in the long period, and producers will not bear 
the tax. A tax on quasi-rent would reduce the inducement to 
invest in that particular agent of production. The tendency of 
qu^si-rent is to diverge from interest in the short period, but in 
the long period to coincide with it. Thus if the quasi-rent from 
a house was £60 when there was no tax, and a tax were imposed 
of say 20 per cent, the quasi-rent obtained by the owner would 
then be only £48. If this is below what normally is obtained from 
other investments, then the owner would so contract the supply 
of houses whenever possible {i.e. over the long period) as to bring 
up the rate of return to the average level, or, as Pigou would say, 
the marginal individual net product. 


The Taxation op Wages 

4. With the exception of John Stuart Mill, the last of the 
Hicardians, the classical school of economists, with their worthy 
representatives abroad,^ held that wages were generally immune 
from taxation. Labourers could not be taxed, as they got no 
more than the minimmn to support themselves and their families. 
Taxes, therefore, imposed on labourers were shifted on to others. 


that factor can only he slowly increased in quantity. This is not so. It is not 
a surplus return but the total return which the owner gets from an agent of 
production when the supply is inelastic oyer a short period. Quasi-ront may 
be a surplus or a deficit. Of. Marshall’s Principles, Book V., especially chapters 
viii. and x., and Economics of Industry, Appendix C, p. 426 (third edition). 

1 By “ classical economists ” is usually meant thoso economists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century like Ricardo, Senior, James Mill, and McCulloch, 
who developed the deductive and hypothetical method and treated economics 
as a body of doctrine immediately applicable to actual life. In Germany, Von 
Thnnen (1780-18G0) and Hermann (1796-1868) are good examples. (Von 
Thunen discovered the modem “ marginal ” theory of interest.) In Branoe, 
Say, Dunoyer, and the brilliant Cournot are worthy representatives. The 
newer deductive school, represented by Caimes, Bagehot, Jevons, and Marshall 
in England, by Bastiat, Gide, Leroy-Boaulieu, and Guyot in France, and by the 
Austrian school, are less dogmatic than the older school. In the text above 
Adam Smith is included as a classical economist. Adam Smith, however, 
combines deduction with induction to a degree unknown in the work of his less 
skilful a pqce ssors. 
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Some held, as we shall see, that the taxes (which liad the effect 
of raising wages) were paid by the employer out of profits, just 
as taxes on necessaries for the same reason had to come out of, 
the same source. 

There was a sound stratum of historical truth in this theory. 
This history of the esne ^ or slave who works for hire, and of 
serfdom generally, shows that the incidence of the tax would in 
the.se far-off times not have been on those on whom the tax was 
levied. There was in addition to that historical fact the doctrine 
of the normal or natural rate of wages emphasised by Ricardo 
and Von Thxmen, the latter of whom described natiual wages as 
the square root of ap where a represents the necessaries of life and 
p the product of capital and labour. The iron law of wages is 
based on the conception of a standard of living which is maintained 
in such a way that if earnings axe increased above the amount 
required to secure this standard poimlation will increase, and if 
earnings are decreased below this level population will decrease. 
Under this “ icon and cruel law ” a tax would be completely 
shifted. Lastly, the condition of the labourer in Europe iu the « 
last quarter of the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, especially after the Napoleonic wars, when wages 
seemed to be at the minimum of .subsistence, lent further colour 
to the truth of this theory. Hasbach speaks of the “ demoralisa- 
tion of the labourer and Gibbins ® shows that of the increase 
of wealth produced by the Industrial Revolution little went into 
the hands of the labourers, but “ went almost entirely into the 
hands of the great landlords and new capitalist manufacturers, 
or was spent in the enormous expenses of foreign war In 
addition, the burden of the continental wars fell heavily upon 
him because “ taxes had been imposed on almost every article 
of consumption, while at the same time the price of wheat had 
risen enormously. Moreover, labour was now more than ever 
dependent on capital, and the individual labourer was thoroughly 
under the heel of his employer.” Wheat per quarter rose from 
49s. 3d. in 1793 to 113s. lOd. in 1800, and at the same time wages 
were falling. In the year previous to the publication of Ricardo’s 

1 Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. Cf. Hasbaeb’s History of ihe Mnglish 
Agricultural Labourer, translated by Butb IConyon (Loudon, King & Co.). 

^ History of the English Agricultural Labourer, chap. iu. 

® Industry in England (tenth edition), London, Methuen & Co., chap, xxiv., 

“ The Condition oi the Working Classes.” 
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Principles of Political Economy and Taxation riots broke out 
everywhere in England — in Kent, for example' — among agri- 
cultural labourers, in the Midlands among the miners, and at 
N oLtingham among the artisans. With this somewhat portentous 
proem we may now plunge in medias res. 

Adam Smith in the well-lmown chapter on “ Taxes upon the 
Wages of Labour ” ^ differentiates between the wages of ordinary 
labour and “ the recompense of ingenious artists and of men of 
liberal professions A tax on wages must, he believed, raise 
wages by somewhat more than the tax. “ Let us suppose, for 
example, that in a particular place the demand for labour and 
the price of provisions were such as to render ten shillings a week 
the ordinary wages of labour ; and that a tax of one-fifth, or four 
shillings in the pound, was imposed upon wages. If the demand 
for labour and the price of provisions remamed the same, it 
would still be necessary that the labourer should iu that place 
earn such a subsistence as could be bought only for ten shillings 
a week, or that after paying the tax he should have ten shillings 
-a week free wages. But in order to leave him such free wages 
after paying such a tax, the price of labour must in that place 
soon rise, not to twelve shillings a week only, but to twelve and 
sixpence ; that is, in order to enable him to pay a tax of one-fifth, 
his wages must necessarily soon rise, not one-fifth part only, but 
one-fourth. Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the wages 
of labour must in all cases rise, not only in that proportion, but 
iu a higher proportion. If the tax, for example, was one-tenth, 
the wages of labour must necessarily soon rise, not one-tenth part 
only, but one-eighth.” Adam Smith then holds that the rise 
in the wages of labour in industry would be advanced by the 
employers and paid by consumers owing to the rise of wages 
raising, as ho thought, general prices ; the rise in agricultural 
wages would, for similar reasons, be advanced by the farmers and 
paid by the landlords. A tax on sldlled employment, i.e. on the 
earnings “ of ingenious artists and of men of liberal professions 
would be shifted, because their earnings are in “ a certain pro- 

1 Book V. chap. ii. part ii. art. iii. (vol. ii. 348). 

® Curiously enough, salaried officials of Government were excluded by Adam 
Smith, because “the emoluments of office are not, like those of trades and 
professions, regulated by the free competition of the market, and do not, there- 
fore, always hear a just proportion to what the nature of the erajiloyment 
requireff^ 
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portion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax upon this 
recompense, therefore, could have no other effect than to raise 
it somewhat higher than in proportion to the tax. If it did not 
rise in this maimer, the ingenious arts and the liberal professi<;js5r 
being no longer upon a level with other trades, would be so much 
deserted that they would soon return to that level.” 

Ricardo in his Principles, which, it is to be remembered, is 
rather a series of notes than a treatise, argued that taxes on wages 
are paid out of profits and, therefore, that a tax on wages ia in 
fact a tax on profits.^ He has no difficulty in showing from the 
Ricardian theory of rent that all taxes paid by the farmer cannot 
be supposed necessarily to fall on the landlord by a deduction 
from rent. He demonstrates that in regard to Adam Smith’s 
theory that a tax on wages will fall on consumers “ this rise 
in the price of goods will again operate on wages, and the action 
and reaction first of wage.s on goods, and then of goods on wages, 
will be extended without any assignable limits. The arguments 
by which this theory is supported lead to such absurd conclu- 
sions that it may at once be seen that the principle is wholly 
indefensible.” 

John Stuart Mill in his Principles,^ that admirable exposition 
of mid-nineteenth century economics, marks a great advance 
on Adam Smith and Ricardo in the incidence of taxes on wages. 
Like Adam Smith, he makes a difference between the wages of 
ordinary unskilled labour and the earnings of “skilled or privileged 
employments, whether manual or intellectual ”. The latter were, 
in fact, monopolists, and would bear the incidence of the tax. 
“ They have ”, according to Mill, “ no means of relieving them- 
selves at the expense of any other class ”. The wages of ordinary 
labour depend on the standard of living to which they have been 
accustomed, and if this '’is lowered they will not increase in 
numbers. He disagrees with Adam Smith’s view that a tax will 
fall on consumers because general prices will not necessarily be 
raised by a rise of prices, since general prices depend on other 
causes, and do not rise through any cause which equally affects, 
according to MUl, all other kinds of productive employment. A 
rise of wages owing to the tax, just like any other increase in the 
cost of labour, will be defrayed from profits. The taxation of 


I Principles, cliajiter xvi. “ Taxes on Wages." 
^ Principles, Book V. chapter iii. § i, 
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these wages is, ia other words, a tax on the employers o£ common 
labour, “ unless the tax has the much worse effect of permanently 
lowering the standard of comfortable subsistence in the minds 
(jfAhe poorer class. We find in the preceding considerations an 
additional argument for the opinion already expressed, that 
direct taxation should stop short of the class of incomes which 
do not exceed what is necessary for healthful existence. These 
very small incomes are mostly derived from manual labour ; and, 
as rwe now see, any tax imposed on these either permanently 
degrades the habits of the labouring class or falls on profits and 
burdens capitalists with an indirect tax, in addition to their 
share of the direct taxes.” 

In practice a tax on wages may or may not be shifted, If 
the supply of labour is inelastic and the demand elastic the tax 
tends to rest at the point where its impact took place. The 
twentieth century with its labour disputes in plenty and with 
its legislation for the avoidance or curtailment of such disputes 
shows that the assumptions that the taxation of wages will 
always be shifted are not always correct. Labourers may, 
owing to weak bargaining strength, as compared with employers, 
be compelled to accept a reduction in the standard of livmg. 
The history of many countries since 1920 shows this to be only 
too true. The employer does not always increase wages to the 
extent of the tax, and the labourer is unable to reimburse him- 
self by higher wages to cover the tax. The movement of wages 
is not so rapid as that of prices, and even assuming wages„ may 
ultimately be shifted to profits he may have to bear the tax 
temporarily. The direct money burden of the tax would be 
entirely on the wage-earner if the lowering of his wages {i.e. after 
payment of the tax) did not 'impair his efficiency, and if it did 
not influence the number of wage-eatiiers in the occupation ox 
industry. Lower net wages may lead to the retirement of 
workmen or even, in rare cases, to commencing business on their 
own account. This would tend, other things being equal, to 
decreased production and higher costs. Profits would faU, and 
in this respect taxes may be shifted. If the worker’s efficiency 
is impaired this would raise the cost of the worker’s product and 
the consumers would have to pay more. Some share of the 
burden would he thrown on these classes. Workers, however, 
do not escape the incidence of the tax if it is thrown on eon- 
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suuiers because workers lorin an important part of the consuming 
classes. Tbey will, therefore, bear the consumers’ part of the 
tax which as wage-earners they shifted. If the goods are con- 
sumed by the wealthier classes these will bear part of the bureau' 
of the tax. Wages are nowadays not so close to the minimum 
as the older economists believed. They bear indirectly taxes on 
food and on other articles consumed by the labouring classes. 
Directly they are not taxed for the simple reason they are 
expensive to collect. In the higher scales of wage-earners it, is 
doubtful, even improbable, that taxes would be shifted. Earn- 
ings here are both customary and monopolistic. There is 
indeed an element of quasi -rent in their earnings. They are 
possessors of difierential gains and as such do not succeed in 
shifting the taxes. Adam Smith himself argued that a tax on 
Government officers would not raise salaries. 

To sum up. The imposition of a direct tax on wages is 
injurious to the workman if it reduces his standard of living. 
Taxes levied directly on wages or on wage -earners do not 
ordinarily exist because they are difficult to collect and their 
cost of collection is high. Indirect taxes are levied on necessaries 
for existence, conventional necessaries, and luxuries, which 
labourers pay, usually rmconsciously, in common with other 
consumers. The main value at the present time of discussions 
on the incidence of direct taxes on wages lies in the importance 
given to the standard of living ^ and the necessity of avoiding 
the taxing of the wage-earner in such a way as to encroach on 
the minimum. The trade depression in Europe in the triermium 
1921-23 is illustrative of this, for at no period did the standard 
of living, or, as it is sometimes termed, the standard of comfor^, 
receive such careful examination from taxing authorities and 
from Governments generally. 

^ Cf. Report on an Enquiry into Worlcirtg Glass Budgets in Bombay, by Q. 
Findlay Shirras, published by the Government of Bombay (Governmont Central 
Press, Bombay), 1923. 
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THE TAXATION OP LAND 

The general principles of taxation have now been discussed. It 
remains to complete this branch of the subject by an examination 
of the main characteristics of the various taxes, such as land 
taxes, income taxes, customs duties, and inheritance taxes. The 
present chapter deals with the taxation of land, a subject which is 
difficult to treat with adequate fulness and clearness. 


General Charaotbristics op Land Taxes 

1. The taxation of land may bo said to be almost universal. 
Some believe it to be the earliest of taxes, while others hold that 
poll taxes and the primitive hut taxes are possibly of older origin. 
To-day in parts of India, as in the wild lull districts of Assam, a 
poll tax and a hut tax are to he found, but throughout India the 
taxation of land is everywliere to be found. It is still one’ of the 
chief forms of taxation. Poll taxes equal in amount for all 
persons or assessed in an arbitrary fashion were, according to one 
authority,^ unlmown in England before 1377. Land taxation 
is to be found in a tax of the latter pafft of the tenth century. It 
is unnecessary to pause over discussions on the antiquity of land 
taxes. Our obj ect is practical rather than historical. 

Land taxes are an important source of revenue for central, 
provincial, and local authorities. These are sometimes, as in 
France before 1916, apportioned and not rated, the quotas being 
paid by authorities according to fixed shares. The usual method 
of levying these taxes is to make them rated or assessable on so 

^ Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England, vol. iii, chapter i. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1884). 
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much per cent of the capital value of the land. This latter 
method is fairer, more elastic, and more suited to modern practice. 
The basis of land taxation ma)' have at first been area. Thus the? 
taxes on jugera in Rome and on the hide or hundred acres w8re 
based on this. According to some the taxation of the produce 
is of equal if not greater antiquity. Productivity or fertility and 
proximity to markets raise the question of a survey or census 
which the French call a cadastre, the object of which is to avoid 
inequalities of taxation. The tax may be, as we shall see, fixed 
for a period of years as in India. A preferable method is to fix 
the tax, as in Japan, on a percentage of the assessed or capital ‘ 
value of the land or simply on a percentage of the rent at which 
the land is annually let. This percentage may be varied from 
year to year according to the requirements of the taxing authori- 
ties, central, provincial, or local. The taxation of land for local 
purposes is in all countries a good source of revenue. It may be 
quite indeirendent of the central or provincial governments. It 
may, nevertheless, be levied as an additional tax or cess. In 
Japan, as W'e shall see, an additional tax is also levied by the 
prefectures, cities, towns, and villages as public bodies. 

Land Taxes in Rome 

2. In the Roman Republic the land of conquered communities 
passed in legal theory into the ownership of the State. Revenue 
was raised in practice by land taxes in the form of tithes (decumae) 
or money payments {stifcndia). In some provinces payment in 
land was preferred in order that corn might be distributed free in 
Romo. The collection of taxes was farmed out to groups of 
contractors {socieiates vectigales). Tliese rapacious tax-gatherers 
or publicani paid a fixed sum to the public authorities and 
squeezed as large an amount as possible from the taxpayers in 
the provinces. The Senate under the Republic was the authority 
in charge of finance, with the censors ^s finance ministers and 
the quaestors as secretaries of the Treasury. Under Augustus 
assessment was based on an imperial ceiisus or valuation through- 
out the Empire. The land tax was collected regularly, and the 
wasteful plan of farming this source of revenue was done away 
with and the tax was paid to imperial ofificials or to local authori- 
ties responsible to them. The rate of the tax was fixed Jisi the 
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Emperor, and remissions, Tacitus tells us, even in senatorial 
provinces rested witli Mm. In tlie census or survey the area, 
K;he mode of cultivation, the out-turn of each holding was stated, 
the average of ten preceding years being taken as the standard. 
When Diocletian (a.b. 245-313) reorganised the land revenue 
system about the close of the third century, fifteen years 
(the inierdictio was regarded as the period for resettlement 
or revaluation. 


Land Taxes in Great Britain 

3. In Anglo-Saxon times the revenues of the kings were from 
their great estates, from fines, and from certain taxes to which 
every landowner was liable. These taxes — the trinoda necessiias 
— were for repelling the enemy (lieregeld), for repairing a fort, 
town, or public defence (bmgboie), and for repairing or building 
bridges (brig-bote). At first these taxes were paid in kind but 
subsequently in money. These sources of revenue were insufficient 
to keep out the Danes. A special tax (Danegeld) was levied at 
so much a hide, i.e. about one hundred acres. The feudal aids of 
Norman times were mainly on land and may be regarded as a form 
of land tax. Restrictions were placed on these by the Magna 
Charta, which limited their imposition to certain important 
occasions, as, for example, the ransoming of the king’s person, 
maldng his eldest son a knight, and the marriage of the long’s 
eldest daughter to provide her with a dowry. These ai(Js were 
subsequently known as subsidies, under wMch the land tax was 
included. In the fourteenth centmy we find the taxation of land 
feferred to from time to time. Thus in 1312 the Royal Council, 
acting under the advice of Walter Langton, attempted un- 
successfully to levy a tallage of a fenth of rents as well as a 
fifteenth of movables. Later in the second quarter of the same 
century tallage fell into disuse when Parliament granted tenths 
and fifteenths — a tenth from cities, towns, and demesne, and a 
fifteenth from the comities outside demesne. In 1382 land- 
owners undertook to pay the whole tax of tenths and fifteenths, 
but only for this occasion, “for reverence of God and for the 
support, aid, and relief of the poor commonalty, who appeared to 


^ Ann. ii. 47. 

•Sira way have teen used as early as tie time of Hadrian (.t.D. 117-138). 
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be weaker and poorer than theretofore In the following year 
Parliament granted two half -fifteenths and tenths levied “ in the 
ancient manner During the Commonwealth pieriod these 
subsidies were changed from yearly and half-yearly payments 
into monthly assessments. These formed the connecting link 
between the subsidies of the Tudor period and the annual land 
tax of the Eevolution.® By the Land Tax of 1797 a total sum 
of £1 ,906,077 was levied on “ real estate ”, and in the following 
year this was fixed by Pitt permanently and subject to redemption. 
In this connexion one is apt to forget that parliamentary govern- 
ment in Great Britain in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
could only mean the rule of the landed gentry. Illiteracy, except 
perhaps in Scotland, was disgracefully great. This class by 
personal interest and pcfiitical zeal tightened and widened their 
hold upon the land while at the same time they exerted their 
great influence on land taxation.^ It is interesting to note that 
the fixing of the land tax permanently in Great Britain took place 
in the same decade as the fixing of the land revenue for all time 
in Bengal, parts of Bihar and Orissa, of the United Provinces and 
of Madras. Pitt converted the land tax into a redeemable rent 
charge with permission to persons intere.sted in lands to buy up 
and become themselves entitled to an amount of rent charge 
equal to the tax. Since 1798 the amount unredeemed of the land 
tax has been regarded as a fixed charge on properties .subject to 
which they are bought and sold. In England and Wales the 
parish, is the assessment area, and in Scotland the counties and 
boroughs, for which quotas were fixed in 1798. The land tax does 
not extend to Ireland. The number of parishes in England and 
Wales which contributed to the tax in 1798 was 16,104 ; up to the 
26th March 1922 the quotas of 1110 of these parishes had been 
extinguished. The aggregate of the unredeemed quotas in Great 
Britain on the 25th March 1922 was £909,136. For the year 
1921-22 the net receipts after allowing for deductions were 
£577,490 out of a total tax revenue of approximately £853 
millions or only 0-07 per cent. The maximum rate leviable is 

1 Par. Rolls, iii. 1,34. Ct. Dowell’s History of Taxation and Taxes in 
England, vol. i. p. IIG. 

Idem, iii. 146-46. Cf. Dowell, p. 116. 

“ Dnwoll, pp. 81-82. 

^ Cf. Sir W. J. Ashley, “ Comparative Economio History and the English 
Landlord,” Economio Journal, vol. xxiii. (1913). 
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Is. in. the £ on the annual value of the unexonerated property 
as determined for income tax, Schedule A. Where this is in- 
sufficient to jiroduee the full amount of the unredeemed quota the 
bdSance is remitted. The approximate amount remitted under 
this head in 1921-22 was £88,623. Total relief from land tax 
is granted to owners of unexonerated property whose total income 
does not exceed £100 per annum, and an abatement of one-half 
the tax is allowed to owners whose total income does not exceed 
£4T)0 per annum. The approximate amounts remitted under 
these heads were £106,324 and £36,149 respectively in 1921-22. 
Crown property is not exempt from land tax, but the tax 
charged on such property, when occupied by the Crown for State 
purposes, is not collected. The amount of tax not collected under 
this head was £2811 for 1921-22. Any excess of tax collected 
over the unredeemed quota is applied as capital in the reduction 
of that quota. In 1921-22 £32,662 was so applied. 

In addition to the land tax there are other and more important 
land taxes in G-reat Britain, viz. Schedule A and Schedule B of 
the income tax. Schedule A includes income from the owner- 
ship of lands, houses, buildings, and certain miscellaneous 
hereditaments (certain tithes, ecclesiastical dues, manorial 
profits, certain sporting rights, etc.). The expression “ lands ” 
includes farmhouses occupied by tenant farmers and also farm 
buildings. The gross assessment is the annual value or gross 
income, i.e. the rent at which the property is let or is worth to 
be let by the year, and certain statutory allowances or deductions 
are made from this to arrive at the actual income. Schedule B 
is profits from the occupation of lands and relates mainly to 
farmers’ profits. The assessment, as we shall see in the chapter 
on income tax, is on a conventional basis which assumes that 
profits bear a relation to the annual value of the lands occupied. 
There is also the Mineral Eights duty which was first imposed 
in 1909-10, and the rate of duty has been Is. in the £ on the 
rental value since that date of all rights to work minerals and of 
all mineral wayleaves. The term “ minerals ” does not include 
common clay, common Ijrick clay, common brick earth, sand, 
chalk, limestone or gravel, or any substance coming within 
these descriptions. The person assessed is either the pro- 
prietor who works his own minerals, or the direct recipient of 
the sa&t paid by the person who is working the minerals in the 
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last ■working year. The main feature of all these taxes, with the 
exception of the old land tax proper, is their elasticity. They 
can be raised or lowered as occasion demands, being levied at so^ 
much in the £. France, as 'we have seen elsewhere, has can- 
verted the old direct taxes on real estate into taxes on the income 
from real estate, and thus obtains a greater degree of elasticity 
as in the English prototype.^ 

Land Taxes in the Dominions 

4. In the nineteenth century the Dominions, the United 
States, and the Argentine Republic had large areas of un- 
occupied land. Both Canada and the United States strove to 
open the land freely to the people, and the result has been the 
system of free homestead allotments under conditions of residence 
and improvement. The two great dangers are land speculation 
and monopoly, and the crushing out of the small proprietor by 
capitalist agriculture or pasturalisation. The history of land 
policy in Australia is a case in point, and it is sometimes suggested 
that the probable solution of the land question there will be the 
compulsory repurchase by the State of land in private hands for 
the purpose of settling the landless small farmer. The half-acre 
blocks sold at public auction in Melbourne in 1837 for £1073 in 
all were, even thirty years ago, valued at over £5,000,000.® By 
the end of last century in Australasia no less than 126,000,000 
acres gf land had been alienated in fee simple among nearly four 
millions of people, companies, and individuals, by cash sales and 
deferred payments, while an area of 751,000,000 acres in addition 
had been leased to Government tenants. Of these 125,000,000 
acres only 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 acres were under tillage or 
artificial grass. In Queensland 130,000,000 acres were owned 
by 45 financial institutions. In New South Wales 40,000,000 
acres of the best land had been disposed of by 1881, and in 1891 
the process was going on at the rate qf 1,000,000 acres a year. 
Nearly one-half was owned by 67 companies or mdividuals, and 
large estates had been built up. This record of alienation is 
probably unparalleled in modem history, and it has ended in 
the creation of large freehold estates. The first tax on laud in 

^ Vide Chapter X'yi. p. 165, sect. 8. 

* Land Systems in A usiralia (Epps), London, Swan Sounenschein & Cg;;,^894. 
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Australia was imposed by Victoria in 1877, at tbe rate of IJ per 
cent of the capital value, with exemptions up to £2500. The 
general features of the taxation of land in Australia and New 
Zealand are (1) the taxation of unimproved ground values and 
the exemption of improvements from taxation ; (2) the exemp- 
tion of small landowners from taxation and the withholding of 
the exemption limit from companies, absentees, and large land- 
owners ; and (3) the extra taxation of absentees and companies. 
In* South Australia, for example, absentees pay an additional 
20 per cent over the usual taxes. The scale of taxation is in 
most instances graduated, and ranges from one halfpenny to ten- 
pence in the £ exclusive of super-tax and additions for absentee- 
ism. By unimproved value is meant in the Commonwealth Acts 
the capital sum which the fee simple of the land might be 
expected to realise if offered for sale on reasonable terms, 
assuming that improvements had not been made. Absentee in 
the Commonwealth legislation means a person who does not 
reside in Australia, or is absent therefrom when the ownership 
, of his land is determined, or has been absent during half the 
year preceding that date. Under Section 61, Sub-section (ii.), of 
the Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament is given power 
to make laws in regard to taxation, but not so as to discriminate 
between States or parts of States. The Constitution itself gives 
the Commonwealth Parliament full powers of levying direct and 
indirect taxation.^ Local bodies may in certain cases tax land 
in addition to the Commonwealth and the States. Thus several 
States of the Commonwealth have passed a local option law 
leaving it to local bodies to determine whether they should have 
land taxation as a system of rating for local purposes. New 
Zealand is often regarded as' a model for land taxation. There 
is justification for this distinction. In 1886 the size of estates 
was limited for the future to 2000 acres in all. Thirty-year 
leases of land were also granted, with the right to perpetual 
renewal at re-appraised pntals. Unfortunately in 1892 leases 
were also given in perpetuity at a rental equal to 4 per cent on 
the cash price of the land. Before 1896 there was no systematic 
valuation of land, and the methods adopted varied in different 

1 Official Tear Booh of (he Commomoealth of Australia, No. 14, p. 670. On 
p. 732 a convenient conspectus is given of Land Tax Acts in force in Australia, 
1921 (A. J. Mullet, Government Printer, Moltoume). 
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places. la 1896 the confusion was ended by the creation of a 
State department which does the work on a uniform basis. 
Eating for local purposes was also authorised by the local option 
law of the same year. Land is assessed on its unimproved value' 
after deducting certain exemptions on account of low value. In- 
creased exemption on account of mortgages was abolished since 
1st April 1923.^ The scale of taxation varies from Id. to nearly 8d. 
in the £, and a super-tax of 33J- per cent is also imposed. Lands 
not improved to the extent of £l per acre, or equal to one-tljird 
of the unimproved value, are since April 1921 subject to a tax of 
60 per cent more than the rate fixed by the annual taxing act 
for other land.'^ Income derived from mortgages of land has 
been since 1917 assessed under income tax in, stead of land tax 
as hitherto. Landowners are liable to income tax in addition to 
the land tax as in Great Britain. 

In Canada there is no systematic taxation of land by the 
Dominion and the Provinces as in the other Dominions. The 
Crown lands are so great in extent that, in spite of tbe immigra- 
tion of recent years, the Dominion Government gives a freehold 
of 160 acres to every hona fide settler, subject to certain con- 
ditions of residence and the erection of buildings during the first 
three years. 

In South Africa land is taxed by the Union Government, 
local bodies, and, as in the provincial property tax of Cape 
Colony, sometimes by provincial governments. There is, in 
addition, a tax on income which includes the taxation of profits 
of farming and rents. In the provincial property tax of Cape 
Colony the value of sites, buildings, and beneficial improvements 
is included. By “ beneficial improvements ” are meant those 
“ which increase the value of thedand for agricultural purposes, 
aud include structural works, dipping and storage tanks, kraals, 
fences, irrigation works, dams, boreholes, stables, etc., but not 
residential buildings ”. In south-west Africa a land tax leviable 
on all landed property, rural and urban, is collected in accord- 

r Mortgaged real ostato should not escape taxation by not being assessed 
at its full value. II nut taxed, loans on real estate do not bear their fair share 
of taxation, and the holder of the unmor%aged real estate is more heavily 
taxed hy having to pay a higher rate of tax than he would have had no such 
deductions been allowed. 

“ TRe New Zealand Official Year Book, thirtieth issue (1921-22), p. 416 
(Government Printer, Wellington). 
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ance with the ordinance that obtained when the country was 
under German rule. 

The main lessons from the history of land taxation in Great 
'Britain and the Dominions are ; (1) the desirability of a system- 
atic system of land valuation, which should be up-to-date ; (2) 
the assessing of land taxation on a percentage of the capital value, 
which should be capable of adjustment from year to year, i.e. 
the tax should be elastic ; (3) where the tax has been, as in 
Great Britain, fixed permanently, there should be other means 
of taxing land ; this has been successfully surmounted by 
Schedules A and B of the British income tax system ; (I) local 
authorities may levy rates or taxes on land for local purposes ; 
and (5) the taxing of unimproved land and the extra taxation 
of absentees and companies, as in Australia and New Zealand, 
has proved to be successful. 

Land Taxation in India 

5. Land taxation in India, known usually as land revenue, is 
of immemorial antiquity. The question whether land revenue 
is rent or a tax is now usually regarded as not worth arguing. It 
certainly is not, except in the rarest of cases, pure rent, and, 
like similar imposts on land in other countries, is best classified 
as a tax.^ It has all the characteristics of a tax, and its classifica- 
tion as rent or as a tax does not in any way affect its incidence ^ 
or its efiects. There are some, however, who prefer to keep to 
the theory that the land revenue of India is rent. Of the value 
of the gross produce it forms only a small percentage, a percentage 
th§it shows a remarkably steady decrease in the last forty years. 
In 1881 land revenue was 6-'2 per cent of the gross value of 
agricultural produce ; in 1898 it had fallen to 5-9 per cent ; in 
1902 it was 6-9 per cent. By 1911 the percentage had fallen to 
2-6, and in 1921 it was 2 per cent. In 1922 it was L9 per cent. 
In some provinces, such as Burma, Sind, Madras, and the United 
Provinces, the percentage 'was above the average, while in the 
Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, it was well belov^ 

^ In the answer to a question in the House of Commons on 24th March 1920, 
land revenue was classified rightly aa a direct tax. On p. 1 96 of the Statistical 
Abstract for British India (No. 1801 of 1923, Calcutta, Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing) it is somewhat inaccurately stated, however, “Laud Eevenue 
is not properly taxation.” * Chapter XIX. p. 198. 
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the average. Th.e Mghest was Burma, with land revenue 
amounting in 1922 to 3-8 per cent of the gro,ss produce, and the 
lowest Bihar and Orissa, with '6 per cent. In the Hindu era 
one-sixth of the gross produce was said to be the traditional 
share. ^ This in Mohammedan times was one-third, in some 
cases much more, and it was assessed largely in cash. The 
proportion of land revenue to gross produce has decreased, but 
in estimating the actual burden other factors have to be con- 
sidered, such as an increase in the cost of production and the fall 
in the purchasing power of money. 

In taking this proportion which the tax bears to the total 
gross value of the agricultural produce, we should not be taken 
to mean that this is in any year an index of the burden of the 
tax, which is measured by the percentage or proportion it bears 
to the dillerence between the gross value and the cost of cultiva- 
tion. One does not tax a shopkeeper pn his gross receipts, and 
the same applies to every agent of production. 

If A = the cost of production, 

B = the economic rent, and 
C = the value of the produce, then 
A-t-B = C. 

Under cost of production there are a number of factors, viz. 
the price of labour (wages), the price of capital (interest), earnings 
of management, and the cost of materials (seed, etc.). The fact 
that wages have increased does not necessarily imply that the 
cost of production has increased at the same rate. Economic 
rent may increase even though the value of the produce increases 
less than the cost of production. It is, in other words, deaf 
that the cost of production or one fa«tor in the cost of production, 
say wages, may increase •more rapidly than the price of the 
produce, without decreasing the economic rent in any way. 
Thus an increased tax on rent (or laud revenue) may be quite 
justified, in spite of a rise in the cost of production. To put 
the matter in another way, the wages bill in 1911 in the Bombay 
Presidency for agriculture was estimated at 113.23 crores as 
compared with E.s.46 crores a decade* later. The value of the 
produce in the former year was E8.133 crores, and in 1922 

1 “ Taking from his subjects a sixth part of their riclios, he should protect 
them all ” (oh. 139, Santi Panan of the Mahabharala). 
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Rs.208 crores. There was an increase of 100 per cent in wages, 
and 55 per cent in the gross produce. Wages in India at the 
present time are a large item in the cost of production, and we 
may assume that wages in the illustration above is the equivalent 
of the cost of production. Now 

B = C-A 

= 110 crores (1911) 

= 162 crores (1922). 

Therefore B {i.e. economic rent) has increased, although the value 
per cent of the produce increased less than the cost per cent of 
prodnction. An increase of the tax on “ B ” would be quite 
justified in these circumstances. This point has been raised 
becanse it is sometimes argued that if the cost of production 
increases more than the value of the produce, the State should 
not take more as land revenue.^ 

Land revenue is a right of the ruler or the State to a share 
of the produce of the land, a right that has been recognised for 
centuries throughout India.® During the Moghul period land 

Mr. W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., O.I.E., formerly Director of Land Records 
in the United Provinces, writes with regard to the peasant’s payment thus : 
“ His payment is fixed in terms of the Producer’s Surplus at the time of assess- 
ment.; it very rarely, if ever, amounts to the whole Surplus, but ordinarily 
leaves part of it to the peasant, and this part ordinarily increases between 
assessments. This view is not merely true, but fruitful, because it directs 
attention to one of the most important questions m India, the use made by 
peasants of their margin. Politicians may deny that the margin exists, but 
it is a fact which has to be realised by students of economics. If the peasant 
employs the margin m (a) improving his holding, or (6) in raieiag his standard 
of life so as to increase efficiency in business, or (c) invests it outside his business, 
then India is laying foundations for a progressive and cumulative increase in 
the National Income : if he {d) hoards it, or (e) spends it on things not con- 
ducive to efficiency (particularly excessive leisure), then there is no economic 
justification for leaving him a mafgiii. In point of fact the margin is distri- 
buted in all these channels. A sinks a well., B eats wheat instead of millet. 
0 buys Savings Certificates. D buries coins in tho ground. E takes to drink, 
or (what is far worse) sublets his land, and sets up as an Intermediary. Tho 
balance between those lines of action will go far to determine the movement 
of tho National Income.” 

“ Of. tho speech of the Einp,nae Member in the Bombay Legislative Council 
on 15th March 1 924 : “ It cannot be denied that the land belongs to the State 
and that its possession forms one of the most valuable assets from tho proceeds 
of which the administration is carried on. The State-ownership of land is not 
a system introduced by the British by a stroke of the bureaucratic pen. It 
dates from the most ancient historical times. These assessments were based 
on an established and far older state of affairs. State-ownership of the land. 
Any payment which Government takes for the exclusive use of a portion of 
State propierty is undoubtedly in the main rent. That being so. Government 
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revenue was collected mainly tlirough a system of farming, as is 
the case in China to-day. Akhar used an alternative system, 
viz. direct administration. His ideal was the payment of 
salaries to officials from the Treasury — the modern practice. In 
his time, and also to a greater degree in the time of his suc- 
cessors, the system of payment by assigning to the official the 
revenue yielded by a tract of land, a jagir, was prevalent. 
Akbar’s land revenue was charged not on the land occupied but 
on the land cultivated, no payment being made for land which 
lay fallow. This was the system traditionally followed of taking 
a share of the produce of the land cultivated. During the period 
from Akhar to Aurangzeb the cultivator’s liability to the State 
increased from one-third to one-half of the gross produce. The 
cultivator might pay more than this, as it was left to the assessor 
to determine the amount of land to be cultivated. About 1594 
land revenue yielded Rs.860 lakhs (5-7 millions) ; on the accession 
of Shah Jahan it was 29 per cent higher, the increases being 
due partly to extended cultivation and partly to the rise in the 
standard of assessment.^ Regulation II. of 1793 states that 
Government’s share of the produce is fixed by estimating the 
rents paid by the tenants, deducting the cost of collection, allow- 
ing to the landlords one-eleventh of the remainder as their share, 
and the State appropriating ten-elevenths as its share. Regula- 
tion XIX. of 1793 showed that by the ancient law of the country 
the ruling power has always been entitled to a share in the 
produce of the soil. The payment of this land revenue or tax is 
a recognition of permanent rights over land, and it is to-day no 
uncommon experience, for men, widows, and even minors to ask 
to be allowed to pay the demand since this is regarded as an 
outward sign of title to the land. The payment of land 
revenue, in short, is in the eyes of the cultivator a cardinal 
factor in village polity. 


are entitled to treat it to some extent as they would other forms rent ; that 
is to say, if the cash value of the concession inijreaseH, Government are entitled 
to take a higher cash payment for it. There is a largo amount of alienated 
land in this Presidency and also a large amount of klialsa land, which is rented 
to tenants. It has been already stated before that the rent charged by the 
holders of these lands to their tenants far exceeds the assessment that Govern- 
ment get from Irhalsa land. When the time comes to revise a settlement, 
Government are fully entitled to consider what the cash value of their con- 
cession is.” Vide Bombay Legislative Council Debaies, vol. xi. part xxiii. p. 1.S03. 

1 Of. Moreland, Alcbar to Aurangxeb, p. 323 (Imndon, Macmillan, 1923). 
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During tke last sixty to eighty years the system has been 
elaborated with care, and the cultivator has been viewed with 
great sympathy by Government. A detailed code, for example, 
regulating the remission or suspension of revenue on the failure 
of the crops obtains in all provinces. The assessment, too, tends 
to leniency. “ Those who are familiar with the realities of 
assessment know well that among Settlement Officers there is a 
growing inclination towards leniency of assessment. . . . The 
mere the officers of Government know of the people, and the 
more intimate their mutual relations become, the less likelihood 
is there of severity in the enforcement of public dues. In no 
official relation does a member of the Public Service come into 
such close contact with the people as in settlement work, and it 
cannot be his desire to aggrieve those among whom he is spend- 
ing some of the most laborious years of his life, or to initiate 
a settlement which, after a short interval, wUl break down. 
Every natural instinct and every recent injunction of the 
Supreme Government urge him to reasonableness and modera- 
tion.” ^ This is no paper injunction, and steps are actually taken 
to ensure leniency, reasonableness, and moderation by Settle- 
ment Officers. The Mohammedan rulers carried on the system 
of their Hindu predecessors. This was developed, especially in 
the time of Akbar by his famous Hindu finance minister, Eaja 
Todar Mai. An interesting account of this is given in the 
Ain-i- Alihan, written by Akbar’s minister, Abul Fazl. When 
in 1766 the British assumed the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, the system was given a new lease of life, but its founda- 
tions date at least from Alcbar’s time. Broadly speaking, there 
are two systems of land revenue settlement : (i.) the perma- 
nent settlement and (ii.) temporary settlements, the rates in 
which are revised from time to time; at present once in about 
thirty years. 

6. The permanent settlement was initiated in 1793 by Lord 
Cornwallis, who was Governor - General from 1786 to 1793. 
This was under the orders of the British Government, and in 
opposition to experienced Indian officials such as Sir John Shore 
(afterwards Lord Teignmouth and Governor-General from 1793 

Land Sevenue Policy of the Indian Government, 16tli January 1902 
(Calcutta, Suparintendeut Government Printing, 1920). It is no secret that the 
Resolution was written by the Governor-General himself (Lord Curzon). 
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to 1798) and Sir Thomas Munro, It has already been pointed 
out that this was efiected in the same decade as witnessed the 
fixing for all time of the English land tax. The permanent 
settlement applied to the greater part of Bengal, Bihar, a^nd 
Orissa, and to parts of the United Provinces, Madras, and a few 
other isolated tracts. At the time of the settlement the 
Government share of the rental was assumed to be 90 per cent, 
and the gross rental of the province of Bengal was Rs.4|- crores. 
The rental in 1899-1900 for what then was included in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa amounted to 'Rs.l6|' crores.^ This came to 
Il8.25'36 crores in 1922-23. The increase is due partly to actual 
increases in rents and partly to revised methods of calculating 
cess. This was the rental as valued for the purpose of determin- 
ing the local rates and cesses from which is mainly met the cost 
of district roads, primary education, and rural dispensaries.^ 
If the existing standards in neighbouring temporarily settled 
tracts are applied to the area under permanent settlement in 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and the United Provinces {i.e. what 
in 1793 constituted Bengal), the total land revenue would be 
Rs.8'28 crores (£5-6 millions). In. other words, the permanent 
settlement in these parts alone is even on present ryotwari rates 
a bounty of Rs.4-38 crores (£2-9 millions) to a minority of 
landowners as a result of the action of Lord Cornwallis. For 
all the permanently settled tracts in India the annual loss is 
in the neighbourhood of H8.6'04 crores (£4*3 millions).'* This 

' Land Revenue Policy of Indian Oovernment, p. 60. 

“ Local rates are also iu force elsewhere. “ In the ryotwari provinces of 
Bombay and Madras and in Coorg the incidence of the Local Rates (for roads 
and schools) is precisely that in force in Bengal. This comparison involves 
the assumption that ryotwari revenue is, the equivalent of rent ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the extent to whioh sub-letting prevails in ryotwari provinces 
iiidioates that the revenue is substantially below the rental value, and the 
Local Rates are consequently below the Bengal level. In Lower Burma the 
Local Ratos amount to 10 per cent and in Assam to 8-3 per cent on the ryot- 
wari revenue. In the ruiijah they are equivalent to 5-2 per cent on the rental 
value. Ill no other provinces do they exceed 4 per cent. On the North-West 
(I'.e, the United Provinces) they are charged atVi per cent, but two-fifths of the 
proceeds are devoted to the maintenance of the village watch, which in Bengal 
and other parts is a charge upon special contributions assessed and collected 
apart from Local Rates ” (Land Revenue Policy of Indian Government, p. 25, 
para. 24). 

® This total is made up as follows; Bengal, Rs.2-12 crores; Bihar and 
Orissa, Es.2-12 crores; Madras, Ra.1-18 crores; Assam, R3.0'47 crores; 
United Provinces, Rs.0'14 crores, and Ajmere-Menvara, Es.0'01 orore (Statis- 
tical Abstract, 1920-1921). 
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huge concession means that much money, so necessary for 
removing the blight of illiteracy and for increasing the pro- 
duction of wealth, slips year by year through the hands of the 
State. 

7. Next with regard to the temporary settled tracts. The 
two subdivisions are (a) the “ zemindari ”, “ malguzari ”, or 
“ talukdari ”, and (6) the “ ryotwari ”, ryot being an Arabic word 
for a subj ect and used in India for a cultivator. Under the former 
system the landlord pays the land revenue to the State whether he 
cultivates the land himself or by means of rent-paying tenants ; 
in the latter the cultivator pays directly to the State. The assess- 
ments are ordinarily readjusted once in the lifetime of each 
generation, i.e. once in about thirty years. In Bombay the thirty 
years’ period was introduced by the East India Company so far back 
as 1837. In 1895 the Secretary of State decided after exhaustive 
examination that “ 30 years should continue to be the ordinary 
term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, and the North-West (now 
the United) Provinces, that in the Punjab 20 years should be the 
general rule (30 years being admitted in some cases), and in the 
Central Provinces 20 years also. A 30 years’ term has been 
adopted for the recent resettlement in Orissa. In backward 
tracts, such as Burma and Assam, and in exceptional circumstances 
such as exist in Sind, shorter terms are permitted. The reasons 
for this differentiation are familiar and obvious. Where the land 
is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural production not 
liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of 
Government are readjusted once in 30 years, i.e. once in the life- 
time of each generation. Where the opposite conditions prevail, 
where there are much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating 
cultivation, or again, where {here is a rapid development of re- 
sources owing to the construction of roads, railways, or canals, or 
to an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, the postpone- 
ment of resettlement for so long a period is both injurious to the 
people, who are unequal tq-the strain of a sharp enhancement, and 
unjust to the general taxpayer, who is temporarily deprived of the 
additional revenue to which he has a legitimate claim.” ^ The 
assessments are so framed that they leave to the proprietor or to 
the cultivator that margin of profit which should enable him to 

^ Land Bevanue Policy of hidian Oovernment, p. 19 {Govommont Printing, 
Calcutta). , 
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save in ordinary years and to meet the strain of bad years. The 
landlord’s enhancement of the tenant’s rent has been limited 
under the zemindari settlements for the protection of the ryot.^ 
Government have also limited their own share. We have already 
referred to the demand at the end of the eighteenth century being 
the equivalent of 90 per cent of the net rental. As much as 76 
per cent and over was inherited from Mahratta nile.^ In the 
United Provinces between 1820 and 1840 the standard was five- 
sixths. This was lowered to two-thirds in the latter year aM 
one-half in 1866. The Saharanpur Rules of 1855 prescribed that 
“ the Collector will bear in mind that about one-half, and not 
two - thirds as heretofore, of the well - ascertained net assets 
should be the Governinent demand ”. This has been in practice 
the maximum limit. The standard rate of asse.ssment is not to 
exceed half the net assets, that is, the rent when the land is 
let on payment of a cash rent. Wlien the land is cultivated by 
the owner the net profits can be measured by the rent paid for 
other lands. These net profits must be as large or larger than the 
normal cash rent. If it is not the owner will not cultivate it. He 
will cultivate for wages probably some one else’s land. The cash 
rent, of course, depends on other factors than the gross quantity 
of the produce ; it depends on the money value of the produce 
after allowing for costs of production. It has also been suggested 
that there should be a minimum limit on the net rental.® Since 
1856 the standards have been further reduced. In the Punjab, 
for example, with the great increase in agricultural assets the 
proportion has been about one-fourth in place of one-half. There 

1 The Bengal cultivator was raokrented and oppressed under the permanent 
settlement, and legislative measures such {is the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859, 
the Act of 1885, and similar measures of more recent date had to he passed to 
place him in a position of greater security and to prevent the abuses of the 
permanently settled system. 

* Land Revenue. Policy of Indian Government, p. 12. 

® Thus a writer on land revenue in the Timas of India, 23rd May 1924, in 
making a proposal that a uniform and, as far as possible, a precise method of 
fi.ving the iiitoh of the land assessment ahouft ho prescribod by law, wrote : 
“ No assessment should exceed half the rent of the unimproved land (without 
concession to isolated instances of neglect and misuso). It might also, if the 
true theory of land revenue is ever aocepted'by a majority of the legislators, 
be enacted that the levy shall never be less than 40 per cent of the rental. 
Whenever an madequate land revenue is levied, either the public needs are 
starved or an equal amount of revenue is levied from other classes of tax- 
payers who ought not to be called upon to contribute so long as the unearned 
profits of landlords have not contributed adequately.” 
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is nothing in law to prevent Government from taking at the next 
settlement of land revenue 76 per cent or more of the economic 
rent. The -whole system of assessment and rates of claim are 
ba^ed on executive order, and the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts is barred. The margin of profits to the landlord and the 
ratio of the produce left to the cultivator have increased, because 
Indian agriculturists in the view of Government will increase in 
efiiciency the more capital returns to the land and the higher 
their standard of Imng is. Care must be taken not to confuse 
rent with revenue. A proportion of rent or of produce which 
would leave a wide margin of profit in one part of India may be 
vexatious elsewhere. It is not possible to reduce revenue to an 
exact mathematical proportion either of gross or of not produce. 
This, if put in foi’ce, would place burdens on people who under a 
less rigid system, sympathetically administered, are free from 
such difficulties. Permanent agricultural improvements, it 
should be remembered, are expressly exempt from any enhanced 
assessment in Bombay and Madras for ever, and in other parts of 
India for a period, irrespective of the term of settlement and 
sufficient for the capital sunk to be fully recouped from the 
additional assets created. If this were not done and if the cost 
of improvements were swept ofi at revision, the temporary or 
zemindari system would be as blundersome as the permanent 
revenue settlement. 

India is to-day perhaps unique in the up-to-dateness of its 
cadastre or survey. Each field is measured up and the local 
official keeps the details of the crops sown. The various entries 
prescribed in the land revenue codes are checked by inspecting 
officials. This appHes to aU tracts which have not been per- 
manently settled. The actual details of settlement vary from 
province to province, although there is' a family likeness common 
to all. In Bombay, for example, the basis of settlement is the 
survey number, which is a piece of land suitable for cultivation 
by a cultivator with a pajr of bullocks. Arable land is divided 
into these survey numbers and the area is carefully surveyed. 
The soil of each survey number is classified according to the depth 
and texture of the soil. This is the chief factor which determines 
the assessment of each field. Sixteen annas (the number of annas 
in a rupee) represents the best soil, and the soils below this in 
quahty are fixed at so many annas. The measuring and classifica- 
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tion or soil valuation have, of course, nothing to do with the 
assessment, but are only the means of distributing the assess- 
ment over the holdings in the ryotwari system. This operation 
of valuing relatively the soils is now complete, and however much 
in future the total amount of the assessments are changed, this 
classification remains unalterable, i.e. the distribution between 
field and field will be the same as at present. The rates of assess- 
ment are worked out for groups into which the taluka or sub- 
division of the district is divided according to economic circles. 
Physical homogeneity, and climate, rainfall, general fertility, 
commvmications, are considered in this grouping. For each of 
these groups maximum rates are fixed. These maximum rates 
are leviable upon fields the soil valuation of which is sixteen 
annas. 

Thus, if the maximum rate be Rs.3 per acre of a sixteen- 
anna field, the assessment per acre on a field valued at eight 
annas would be Rs, 1.8.0. Before fixing the maximum assess- 
ment rates the Settlement Officer reviews prices, wages, rents, 
rainfall, the seUmg, letting, and mortgage value of the land, 
and similar factors. The cash rents paid and the selling value 
of the land are of .supreme importance as a guide, although 
sometimes neglected. Upon an examination of the factors he 
bases his proposals for enhancement or reduction of assessment. 
If he finds that the condition of the countryside has not been 
improving and prices have been stationary, he will not propose any 
enhancement. If he thinks that cultivation has been contracted 
and the land revenue difficult to collect, he will suggest a reduction 
in that area. If, on the contrary, there has been a large increase 
in cultivation, if the letting and mortgage values of the land have 
increased, if the assessment is paid Vith ease, he will propose an 
increase of assessment. When once a settlement has been done 
— Bombay owes much to Pringle and a large and honoured 
band of Settlement Officers — a revision is not a difficult matter. 
The method of revising the maximurn^ rates applicable to each 
field, according to the classification of the soil, brings about a 
result the effects of which are equitable through each group, 
village, and field. In Madras and other provinces there are 
differences in detail, but it is fairly clear that not even in the 
Roman Empire or in the Domesday Book was there so detailed 
a cadastre as in India to-day. 
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Tke incidence per acre ^ fully assessed varies, often consider- 
ably, from province to province. The following is the incidence 
per acre in the permanently settled tracts, together with the 
temporarily settled tracts. 


Eate.s per Aoee (fully assessed) 



Permanent 

Temporary Settlement. 


Settlement. 

Zemindari. 

Ryotwari. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bengal ..... 

0 9 0 

1 2 9 


Manipur ..... 

, , 

, , 

1 S 10 

Bihar and Orissa 

0 4 4 

0 13 0 


Assani ..... 

0 1 6 

1 4 8 

2 0 8 

United Provinces : 




Agra ..... 

0 15 0 

1 3 0 


Oudh 

0 14 1 

1 4 2 

, , 

Madras ..... 

0 10 3 


1 14 6 

Coorg ..... 


. . 

2 6 8 

Bombay ..... 


0 8 0 

1 3 8 

Rind ..... 



2 1 9 

Ajmere Merwara 

0 2 2 

0 4 7 


Punjab ..... 


0 15 0 

, , 

Delhi 


1 0 10 


Burma (Upper) 


. , 

0 8 11 

Burma (Lower) 


. , 

2 12 1 

Central Provinces 


0 6 6 

0 3 10 

Berar ..... 



1 1 9 

North-West Frontier Province . 


0 4 10 



^ The iuoidenoe of land revenue per head of the population in recent years 
is shoira boloiv together with the pei capita incidence of taxation including and 
excluding land revenue : 


Voara. 

Taxation excluding Land 
Hevenuc per capiU^. 

Taxation including Land 
Hovemio per capita^ 

Land Revenue 
per capita. 


f 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

1911-12 

1 

7 

11 

2 

11 

8 

1 

3 9 

1912-13 

1 

!) 

8 

2 

1.3 

10 

1 

4 2 

1913-14 

1 

10 

9 

2 

16 

0 

1 

6 3 

1914-15 

1 

9 

5 

2 

13 

7 

1 

4 0 

1916-16 

1 

9 

1 

2 

13 

10 

1 

4 9 

1916-17 

1 

16 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 10 

1917-18 

2 

6 

6, 

3 

9 

10 

1 

4 4 

1918-19 

2 

7 

10 

3 

11 

8 

1 

3 10 

1919-20 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

6 3 

1920-21 

3 

10 

3 

4 

14 

2 

1 

3 11 


{Statistical Abstract, 1920-1921.) 
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To any one who laiows the capital value of the land these 
figures are low, especially since the beginning of the present 
century, when India became closely knitted up in her economic 
solidarity to the outside world. In 1832 the selling value «of 
inherited {miras) land in the Deccan was no more than two or 
three years’ purchase. Land yielding Ils.200 gross produce 
could seldom be mortgaged for more than Es.lOO. The selling 
value of land in the taluJras of the Bombay Presidency that were 
settled in the quinquennium ended 1901 was 24‘8 times Hie 
assessment. The mortgaging value of the land was about 19 
times the assessment. The letting value, i.e. the average rate 
of rent, was 3-2 times the land revenue. An examination of 
recent settlement reports ^ shows that land in the Bombay 
Presidency has been selling for about 80 times, and has been 
mortgaged for about 40 to 60 times, the assessment. The let- 
ting value was about 6 times the land revenue. Thus the settle- 
ment reports of Sholapur (Malsiras), East Khandesh (Jamner, 
Bhusawal, Erandol, and Parola), and the Upper Sind Frontier 
(Shahdadkot), show that the selling value was 93-23 times the 
assessment in Erandol, 86 times in Bhusawal, 81 times in Malsiras, 
78 times in Jamner, 61-56 times in Parola, and 19-3 times in 
Upper Sind. These values of land subject to full Government 
assessment, especially in view of the high rates of interest, are 
very illuminating. 

To-day, land revenue is only 17 per cent of the total revenue 


Land Revenue 


« 

Crores of 
Rupees. 

Percentage 
to Total 
Gro.-js 
Revenue. 

Percentage of ^ 
Total Direct 
Taxation to 
Gross Revenue. 

1861-62. 

Sixty yoara ago . 

20 

45 

52 

1871-72. 

Ihfty years ago . 

21 

» 

44 

1881-82. 

Forty years ago . 

22 

29 

36 

1891-92. 

Thirty years ago . 

24 

27 

34 

1901-02. 

Twenty years ago . 

27 

. 28 

33 

1911-12. 

Ten years ago 

31 

25 

29 

1921-22. 

To-day 

35 

17 

30 


1 1911-1920. 
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of the Central and Provincial Governments. It is interesting 
to examine the relatively large importance which land revenue 
had in Indian finance half a century ago. The relative 
insignificance of land revenue in subsequent years is due to 
the fact that other sources of revenue have increased. The 
percentage of land revenue to total gross revenue has, therefore, 
declined. 

As one glances down the foregoing table the figures strike one 
in*the eye. The statistics will be found in greater detail in Table 
XV., App. The burden of land revenue cannot be estimated 
merely from the amount of revenue collected, as prices fluctuate, 
or, in other words, the purchasing power of money does not 
remain stationary at different periods. During the last twenty 
years land revenue, when it was not permanently fixed under 
the Permanent Settlement, increased only at an average rate of 
1 per cent per annum. Until the Reforms no real attempt was 
made to look for new sources of public income. In some pro- 
vinces, notably, for example, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, the 
land tax is totally insufficient for provincial needs, which must 
continue to expand. While the land revenue is no longer one 
of the chief sources of central finance, it is still so of provincial 
finance. In Bombay, for example, the administration has to be 
paid for mainly from two main heads of revenue — land revenue 
and excise — both of which are liable to vary greatly owing to a 
failure of the rains or other calamity. This is a serious matter 
when large recurring expenditure on education and other, social 
services has to be met. The question, therefore, of the best 
method of taxing land is a pressing one in this country. There 
as yet no income tax on income from land and agricultural 
profits as in Schedules A and B of the British Income Tax. 
Moreover, income tax is a central, hot a provincial, head of 
revenue, and when a general inquiry into taxation is imder- 
taken by the Government, as it must do in the very near future, 
the system of land taxation now in force must needs come 
under scrutiny. Before 1917, when income tax was systematised 
as well as overhauled, direct taxation meant little else than 
land revenue, and finance was in fact simply the most cheese- 
paring and rigid economy which was intended to keep the cost 
of government within an inezpansive system of taxation. An 
over-nautious Government, unwilling to look for new sources 
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of income, was like the worker in a Bombay mill, ignorant of a 
banicing account and of finance except as expressed in terras of 
an inadequate income against a low expenditure or standard of 
living. With the Constitution of 1919 all is changed, and in the 
near future the weakest part of the Eeforms, the field of public 
finance, will require scrutiny. Indeed, federal and provincial 
finance are delicate pieces of furniture, the cobwebs of which 
cannot be removed by a Turk’s head mop. 

8. Wliat then, it may be asked, is to be the future of land 
revenue in India — that ancient seignorial claim of the State uni- 
versally recognised as a liability and as an obligation attaching 
to rights in land throughout the country ? The Joint Committee 
of Parliament in their Eeport on the Government of India Bill 
recommended that the principles governing this source of revenue 
should be reduced to statutory form so far as this has not been 
done.^ In other words, the Committee suggest that land revenue 
should no longer depend with its honeycomb of codes and rules 
on executive fiat but on legislative authority. If this were 
efiected, the rate of tax and the period of its revision would be a 
legal process. 

In the permanently settled tracts the solution will be an 
income tax on landlords enjoying the present bounty of nearly 
Es.6-04 crores or £4-3 millions per annum — an income tax 
similar to Schedules A and B of the British Income Tax, by means 
of which the difficulties of the English permanent settlement of 
1798 fixing the land tax for all time have been on the whole 
successfully solved. The possibility of buying out the landlords 
created by the permanent settlement of 1798 is altogether outside 
practical finance. In regard to the temporarily settled tracts 
one or two points stand out as "clear as the noonday. The 
revision of the present system modified to suit changed con- 
ditions, and the extension of the income tax to agricultural 

^ “ The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody in 
the law the main principles by which the Ifind revenue is detormmed, the 
methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, the 
graduation of enhancements, and the other chief processes which touch the 
well-being of the revenue payers ’’ (paragraph-!! of the Report). In accordance 
with the above recommendation a resolution was moved in the Budget session 
of the Bombay Legislative Council in !924 for appointing a Committee “ to 
consider the question of bringing the process of revising the land revenue 
assessment under closer regulation by statute ”. A similar step has been 
taken in the Madras Presidency. 
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incomes, appear to be the best course of action. If the present 
scheme, a very old one, is retained, (1) an increase in the pitch 
of assessment on land (land revenue, the main head of provincial 
xeyenues) will be requited to enable provinces to proceed with 
compulsory and miiversal primary education and other social 
services ; (2) a shortening of the period of temporary settlements 
may be deemed necessary from the financial point of view to 
meet the cost of those charges. There may be opposition to the 
shortening of the period, and some writers, like Lord Meston, 
believe that there will be “ the almost certain abolition of 
periodical revisions of the land revenue, at least in the provinces 
where there are landlords intermediary between the cultivator 
and the State There are others who are of opinion that 
the period of temporary settlements may he extended ; (3) 
the extent of the enhancement imposable at each successive 
settlement may have to be reviewed and probably, on the 
whole, increased. In some areas, of course, where consider- 
able changes take place economically, a reduction may be 
even necessary. The enhancement should depend not on any 
arbitrary percentage limit but on local circumstances, including 
prices, rental, and sale statistics. Too great care cannot be 
taken in order to discover the rental of the landlord and the 
share that may be rightly claimed by the State. If these 
measures are not possible of adoption, it will be necessary to 
impose a tax on the income of landlords from agriculture, as in 
Schedules A and B of the British Income Tax. This would be 
lower than that in permanently settled areas, since the per- 
manently settled areas would have to bear for provincial revenues 
am additional tax to bring up the rate paid by landlords to that 
corresponding in ryotwari tracts. The alternative scheme of 
abolishing land revenue and of havirfg in its stead a detailed 
system of income tax on agricultural incomes and profits loses, 
it is argued, the claim of the State, which is not a demand in 
virtue of its taxing power but a claim attaching to rights in land 
from ancient times. The redemption of the annual land revenue 
by the payment of the capitalised amount and the extension of 
the system of permanent settlement are Utopian. Land revenue 
at the moment is not an elastic source of revenue. The Japanese 

' The New Constitution of India, p. 171. Ilbert and Meaton. (London 
University Press, 1923.) 
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system of fixing annually a percentage on the capitalised value 
of the land is very attractive, as it makes for elasticity. In the 
Husro- Japanese War we have seen Japan was able to increase 
the percentage without difficulty. These problems require the 
best brains of the country. The placid contentment with the 
present system is, in some quarters, regarded as no reason for 
delay in an examination of the land revenue system and of the 
basis of locil rates or cesses. In the memorable words uttered 
in the House of Commons on that August afternoon of 1917, aur 
goal is “ the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in India f,3 an integral part of the Empire ”. This means 
much provincial expenditure on, for example, more and better 
education, and that in turn demands an examination of our 
system of land taxation, a system which is a matter of the most 
intimate concern c( Government, since on it the prosperity of 
the masses to a larg> degree depends. 


United States 

9. Laud taxation in most of the 48 stales of the Union is 
the main somce of previnoial or State revenue. ^ It is not 
usually a progressive tax, as in the Swiss cantons, but a tax of 
1 J to 2 per cent on land aid also on buildings. A feature of the 
American tax is the system of apportionment by which a given 
sum is raised among the co'nties in proportion to their assess- 
ment and the valuation of poperty. It is unnecessary here to 
trace the division of the states nto counties, townships, and their 
subdivisions, or the homestead Vstem of granting lands to actual 
settlers at a cost of about $26 peia^rc for 160 acres or a “ quarter 
section ”. The interest on this at 6 per cent represents an 
annual rent of 1 per cent per acg, which is, as F. A. Walker 
points out, as nearly as possible the “no-rent land” of the 

1 Atout 65 or 60 per cent ol tho not revouc receipts of states or provincial 
governments are from property taxes ; 20 er cent from liusineas and non- 
business licence taxes ; 11 per cent from esnings of general departments ; 
and 6 per cent from higliway privileges, rei^tsinterest, and earnlnga of public 
service enterprise : tho remainder is from sjcial taxes and lines, etc. In 
146 cities the general property tax is 66 per cet of the net levenue receipts, 
the next moat important source being earning, of public service enterprises 
(10 per cent), and the remainder other taxes, su mentions, and a]ieoiaI assess- 
ments. 
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economists.' Criticisms of the property tax are thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa. It is said that the valuation of property 
is on account of the system of apportionment put at the lowest 
figure by the officials in each county. In this as in all other tax 
matters efficient officials, incapable of being ejected at the time 
of each new election and other political vicissitudes, are funda- 
mentally necessary. In Ohio real property is valufd once in 
ten years by asse.ssors appointed who are to estimate each plot 
“ at its true value in money This valuation in inany states 
is unsatisfactory. The property tax, while applicable to all 
property, is in fact applied only to real estate and to those forms 
of personal property which are easy to sec, iuch as plant, 
machinery, animals, and buildings. Evasion is the rule and not 
the exception, probably because of the breakc’own in applying 
it to the ownership of property in corporate form. It acts as an 
incentive to dishonesty, since people can evale the tax by con- 
verting their property into personalty, whkh more often than 
not escapes assessment. In addition to wJ-nt of uniformity in 
assessment consequent on the valuation w:i>rk being entrusted to 
local authorities and to evasion, the Amffican property tax has 
the fault of being regressive, and it lefds to double taxation. 
It is regressive because it presses harden farmers whose realty 
and personalty are easily assessed, whle those often with huge 
incomes who derive their income fromiudustrial and commercial 
concerns escape scot free. It leads fo double taxation because 
in some cases both the debtor and /fie creditor are charged for 
the same sum. “ In New York ’’/suys one writer,^ “ any one 
who is dissatisfied with the tax elector’s demands on him not 
on^y declares his real debts but.cooks up a debt if necessary ; 
perhaps swears to one that does.mt exist or salves his conscience 
(men do such things) by gettin/ a friend to become fro forma a 
creditor. The process of sweajug off the assessments of personal 
property is carried so far in lew York as to make this part of 
the tax system a farce”. These criticisms do not all apply to 
the Swiss property tax. /^fiey show, however, some of the 
dangers to be met with in jle taxation of property.^ 

1 Taussig, Principles oj^eommics, vol. ii. p. 531 (Macmillan). 

‘ Cf. Seligman’s Essayfin Taxation (1921), p. 19 (Macmillan), 
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China 

10. In Cliina land taxes are, witE the salt duty and customs, 
the mainstay of Chinese revenue. In recent years the s»lt 
gabelle has become more important than the land tax. In 1712 
the poll tax on adult males was combined with the land tax, 
and at the same time it was decreed that the amount of the land 
tax should be permanent for all time. The Central Government 
of China has, it appears, kept this promise because in spite of 
the struggle of the Government to make both ends meet the 
land tax has not been increased. The amount of tax due on 
each plot of land is entered on the title-deed, and once entered 
cannot be changed. As in India, temporary remissions of revenue 
are granted on account of famine or floods, and in China rebellions 
have also been the cause of temporary remissions. With the 
exception of the two provinces Kiang-su and Cheh-Kiang, which 
pay their taxes in grain, all pay in silver. The value of the grain 
forwarded, usually called tribute rice, is about taels 6,600,000. 
The payments in silver amount to taels 25,000,000. Thus the 
total yield of the tax to the Central Government is taels 31,500,000, 
or nearly £6,000,000 or Es.760 lakhs. For a country one-third 
larger than India, with a population in the neighbourhood of 400 
millions, 1 and with a more fertile soil, this is at first sight small. 
This, however, is only a fraction of the amount actually paid by 
the cultivators. It represents, in short, only the amount for which 
the various magistrates have to account. Nothing is allowed for 
the cost of collection, which has to be added. “ This ”, writes a 
distinguished public servant of long experience in Chma, “they 
usually do by declaring the taxes leviable not in silver, but in 
copper ‘ cash ’, which indeed is the only currency that circulates 
in country places, and by fixing the rate of exchange to suit 
themselves. Thus while the market rate is, say, 1600 cash to 
the tael, they declare by general proclamation that for tax- 
paying purposes cash will be received at the rate of 3500 or 
4000 to the tael. Thus while the nominal land tax in silver 
remains the same it is in effect doubled or trebled, and, what is 

♦ 

I Various estimates have been made. One for 1921 put the population, 
excluding Manchuria, as high as 443,000,000. A former American Minister 
at Poking, writing in 1912, says it “ is much smaller than we have been led to 
believe, and in the last century it has been increasing very slowly, if at dl ”. 
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worse, no return is made or account required of the extra sums 
thus levied. Each magistrate or collector is in effect a farmer. 
The sum standing opposite the name of his district is the sum 
which he is bound to return under penalty of dismissal, but all 
sums which he can scrape together over and above are the 
perquisites of office less his necessary exqjenses. Custom, no 
doubt, sets bounds to his rapacity. If he went too far he would 
provoke a riot ; but one may safely say there never is any 
reduction, what change can be ejected being in the upward 
direction. According to the best information obtainable, a 
moderate estimate of the sums actually paid by the cultivators 
would give two shillings per acre. This on an estimate of the 
area under cultivation should give for the eighteen provinces 
£19,000,000 1 as being actually levied, or more than four times 
what is returned 


Japan 

11. The taxation of land in Japan is in marked contrast to 
that which obtains in China. It is based on the assessed value 
of land, which is arrived at by capitalising the annual rental of 
the land whether for residential or cultivation purposes. The 
State imposes a land tax of 2-6 per cent on residential land, 
4-5 per cent on rice and other cultivated land,® and 6-5 per cent 
on land other than residential and cultivated land. In Hokkaido, 
however, the rate for cultivated laud is 3-2 per cent, and for 
other land, except dwelling land, 4 per cent. Prefectures, cities, , 
towns, and villages are permitted as public bodies to levy an 
additional tax (fuJcazei) on the land tax for purjooses of revenue. 
The rate of this additional tax is by no means uniform but varies 
according to local financial conditions. In the event of the tax 
exceeding a certain limit, the sanction of the Central Govern- 
ment has to be obtained. A Water Utilisation Association 

' Or Bs.2850 lakhs. 

* Mr. G. JainieBon, O.M.G., M.A., formerly Consul-Gener.al at Shanghai, 
and Consul and Judge of the Supreme Court, Shanghai. Cf. Encyclopmdia 
Britannica, Hth edition, vol. vi. p. 186 ; chapter xxv., “ Finance ”, in the 
Ohina Year-Book, 1923 (TientsiS Press, Xientein). 

® Land is, in addition, subject to inoome tax. In the case of rice fields or 
dry farms the average surplus of receipts over necessary dishursoments during 
the last three years is liable to income tax. In the case of lauds loft unculti- 
vated the inoome is assumed to ho the same as that for adjoining farms of 
simile# grade (see Chapter XXL). 
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(which must be a juridical person) carries out irrigation or drainage 
works, and may charge its expenses against the land benefited. 
This is not included in the additional tax (fulcazei) above. 

At the time of the abolition of feudalism in 1871 the land 
tax constituted nine-tenths of the feudal revenues, and it was 
necessary to replace the various rates by a uniform system. For 
this a reassessment was imperative, and it could not bo delayed. 
It was roughly made in the space of two years, and was improved 
on in the following years. It was completed in 1881. Tnis 
survey was extremely liberal to the agriculturist, whose land is 
assessed at certainly not more than one-half of the market value. 
By the change the agriculturist acquired the fee simple of his 
land on payment of the annual land tax to the Government. 
By 1923 the capital value of land has increased very greatly, as 
compared with rates fixed some forty-five years ago, and the 
assessed values therefore differ widely from the capital values. 
Nevertheless, these have been lor the present retained, except 
for residential land. The capital value of cultivated land for 
assessment purposes was arrived at by capitalising the net earn- 
ings or the rental value. The net earnings were calculated by 
deducting from the produce the cost of seed and manure, rates, 
and taxes. The amended official value of residential land is 
taken as ten times the annual rental. The real (or as it is some- 
times called, the “ legal ”) value of the land is, when required, 
obtained by comparing the land with other land the value of 
which has been established. 

The value of wet land per acre in the last quinquennium was 
approximately yen 143 (Es.215), and of dry land, yen 37 (Rs.56). 
The average land tax would thus work out to yen 6-4 or Es.9-ll-'0 
for wet land, and yen 1-7 or Es.2-8-0 for dry land, or an 
average of something like Es.6 per acre. The corresponding 
rates in India were : for wet and dry together, Rs. 2-14-0 in 
Lower Burma, Es.2-9-0 in Madras, Rs.1-6-0 in Bombay, Es.1-5-0 
in Berar, and 10 annas in the Central Provinces. In Sind, 
where nine-tenths of the land tax is for irrigation, the rate was 
Rs.3-1-0. The superiority of the Japanese land tax over that of 
India lies in its elasticity. Thus in an emergency (as in the 
Russo-Japanese War) the tax could be raised without difficulty 
by increasing the percentage payable on the assessed value of 
the land. 
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Conclusion 

12. In paragraph 1 above we have discussed tbe general 
features of land taxation, and in subsequent paragraphs have 
referred to some of the systems in force in regard to land taxa- 
tion. In all modern countries the taxation of land is an import- 
ant part of a diversified tax system, for the simple reason that 
land cannot be removed, and the owners of the land have to 
submit to the taxation which is imposed on them. In the 
United States taxes on land are usually assessed on the value. 
Thus in the United States there is frequently a tax on real 
property of, say, $1.50 per $100 of the selling value, or IJ per 
cent on the owner’s capital. In Great Britain the tax is, say, 
5s. in the £ rental value on the occupier, i.e. 25 per cent of the 
rental. There is also a system of taxing profits. In the former 
system land is forced into use much more quickly than in Great 
Britain, where land comes more slowly into the market. In 
America, for example, the owner, being taxed on the capital 
value of the land, is forced in his own interests to make the 
rental of the land the same as the potential economic rent. The 
community, too, obtains through taxation a large share of the 
unearned increment. In most countries the taxation of land, as 
of buildings, is regarded as a suitable source of revenue for local 
taxation. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE TAXATION OP INCOME (iIISTOBY) 

1. The spur of taxation lias nowliere been more clearly seen in tlie 
twentieth century than in the system of taxation Imown as the 
income tax. The income tax is a corpus or code of taxation 
rather than a single tax, and every well-balanced financial system 
nowadays derives a large part of its receipts from direct taxation, 
mainly income tax.^ If this were not so, the burden of taxation 
would be unfairly distributed. Since the War income tax has 
become a great engine of revenue, especially for the balancing of 
budgets. The increases during the difficult times of the last 
few years have almost been phenomenal. In Great Britain the 
percentage of revenue from income tax to total tax revenue has 
increased from 29 per cent in the pre-War year to 47 per cent 
in 1921-22 ; in India ^ from 4 per cent to 19 per cent in the same 
period.; and in the United States from 1 1 per cent of the Federal 
revenue in 1915-16 to 85 per cent. In Japan the pre-Wai 
percentage was 10, and it is now 36.® Only in the rarest of 
instances has the income tax borne a less proportion of total tax 
revenue than in the pre-War period. 

There are other reasons why the income tax has been given a 
deservedly high place in the treatment of the science of Public 
Finance. It has become universal in all the chief industrial 
countries. In the United States, for example, as we have already 
seen, the foundation of the Federal income tax was laid in 
February 1913, when the Sixteenth Amendment was ratified. In 
Great Britain a Departmental Committee, and subsequently a 

1 For the proportion of direct and indirect taxes in certain countries see 
Tabic XXIV., App. 

‘ Central revenue only. ® See Table XXIV., App.^ 
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Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, surveyed the whole field of income tax, and as a result 
13 Acts and parts of 39 other Acts were repealed by a Consolidat- 
ing, Act, the Income Tax Act of 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V. c. 40). This 
Act was passed on 8th August 1918 and came into effect from 6th 
April 1919. The Report of the Royal Commission^ is undoubtedly 
the locus classicus on the subject of taxation of income. The 
terms of reference were “ to inquire into the income tax (includ- 
ing super tax) of the United Kingdom in all its aspects, including 
the scope, rates, and incidence of the tax ; allowances and reliefs ; 
administration, assessment, appeal, and collection and prevention 
of evasion ; and to report what alterations of law and practice are 
necessary or desirable and what effect they would have on rates of 
taxes, if it were necessary to maintain the total yield The 
object of the Commission was limited to this : to improve the 
equitableness of the tax without, in any way, making it less effective. 
The evidence and appendices to the Report on the history of the 
income tax system in its various aspects, especially in regard to 
graduation, abatements, and differentiation, taxation at source 
and evasion prepared by the Board of Inland Revenue, as well as 
the statistics in the reports, are a mine of information applicable 
in a large degree to all countries where an income tax obtains. In 
India the system of taxation of incomes has hitherto been un- 
developed, but with the passing of the Indian Income Tax Act 
(No, XL of 1922) and the formation of aBoard of Central Revenue, 
the income tax has been given a greater importance than in any 
period of its history from the date when it was first introduced in 
1860. In Japan the income tax introduced in 1887 and modified 
irr 1899 was completely revised in 1920. We have seen else- 
where how in France a general income tax was put upon the 
Statute Book just before the outbreak of War, how the old direct 
taxes on real estate were converted into taxes on income from 
real estate, and how the income lax from industrial, commercial, 
and' agricultural produce, as well as salaries, etc., took the place of 
the old taxes on doors and windows, trades and professions.® 

1 Cmd. 616. The Report and Mmutea ol Evidence are published in 9 
volumes. The numbers of the minutes of evidence aw as follows : 288, 1 
{1919), 1st instalment ; 288, 2 (1019), 2nd instalment ; 288, 3 (1019), 3rd 
instalments 288, i (1919), ith instalment; 288, 5 (1019), 5th instalment; 
288, 6 (1920), 6th instalment ; 288, 7 (1020), 7th instalment ; 288, 8 (1920), 
index. ~ ® Vide § 8, Chapter XVI. p. 166. 
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It would be tedious to review the detailed changes made during 
the present century in other countries of Continental Europe. 
The words of Gladstone in the British House of Commons uttered 
over seventy years ago are truer than ever. “ I for one ”, he s^id 
in his first Budget speech,^ “ am bold enough to hope and to 
expect that in rcforniing your own fiscal and commercial system, 
you have laid the foundation of similar reforms-— slow, perhaps, 
but certain in their progress — ^through every country of the 
civilised world 

Before dealing with principle.? it will he convenient to examine 
in .some detail the history of the income tax in certain countries. 
Wo have to be careful not to nibble at a subject like this, and we 
have to look to the general effect on the whole system, especially 
in times of stre.s.s and strain, when Budgets have to be balanced. 
The taxation of corporations may or may not be discussed under 
income taxation. The case for a discussion in this connection is 
the growing tendency in most countries to tax corporations on 
their income, and not on any other basis. On the other hand, 
corporations are taxed because of their privilege to be corpora- 
tions and to do buaiue.ss as corporations and, in some cases, to 
do it in a particular way. In the eyes of the law a corporation is 
a person who exists although the individual shareholders may die. 
It has, in other words, a juristic personality. It also has the right 
of limited liability, a term too well understood to require explana- 
tion. Sometimes corporations are taxed on the basis of their 
income., sometimes on the value of their property or the volume 
of their business. All things considered, it is advisable to post- 
pone a detailed consideration of a corporation tax to a .subsequent 
chapter.® 

« 

Great Britain 

2. Ninety per cent of the British income tax is derived from 
the incomes of individuals ; the remainder is from the income 
belonging to and retained by corporations {e.g. undistributed 
profits of limited liability companies) or from the income of 
persons resident abroad. The tax is one tax on the total income 
of a person imposed at a standard rate for a year of assessment, 
i.e. from the 6th April in one calendar year to the 6th April of the 
following year. 

1 ISth. April 1853. 


“ Ftie Chapter XXIV. 
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The tax may be traced from the scutage of the Norman kings 
to the “ tenths ” and “ fifteenths ”, the Commonwealth “ monthly 
assessment ”, the eighteenth-century land tax, the assessed taxes 
inojuding the triple assessment of Pitt, the income tax of the 
period 1798-1810, and finally the tax as revised by Peel in 1843. 
It is on record that in 1193 in the time of King Richard, a charge 
upon every person in the Idngdom in respect of rents and goods 
was levied for the ransom of the king. At the beginning of the 
ISbh century there was a tax on movables to assist the king in 
finding funds for crusades.^ lu 1435 we find references to a 
graduated income tax. This was granted with the fifteenth and 
tenth, and aU annuitants and persons deriving incomes from 
offices and freehold had to pay the tax. In 1450 an income tax 
was similarly levied on lands, tenements, rents, services, annuities, 
offices, fees, profits, or commodities.® It is, however, wearisome 
and unnecessary to trace the earlier history of these taxes, until 
we come to Pitt’s assessed taxes, i.e. taxes on houses, carriages, 
servants, saddle carriage and race horses, and armorial bearings, 
which depended on the amount of income of the assessee, pro- 
vided the income was £60 or upwards. This was repealed in 
1799. This gave way to a system of income tax which imposed 
a duty of 10 per cent on all incomes from whatever source derived, 
incomes under £60 a year being exempt, and reduced rates being 
charged on incomes between £60 and £200. This latter tax was 
a shade over £6 millions for the first year as compared with under 
£2 millions produced by the earlier tax. On the Peace of Amiens 
this income tax was repealed, only to be renewed in the following 
year when war broke out in 1803. When the tax was thus reim- 
posed the previous general return of income was done away with, 
and particular returns in five' schedules A, B, C, D, and E were 
introduced for particular sources of mcome.® A rate of 6 per 
cent was imposed on all incomes of £160 a year and over, with 
graduation on incomes between £60 and £160. This income tax 
of 6 per cent was collected at its source, and yielded nearly as 
much as the previous tax of 10 per cent collected direct from 
each taxpayer. The tax was continued from year to year with 
variations in the rate untifthe close of the war in 1816, when it 

1 Dowell's History of Taxation and Taxes in Mngland, vol. i. p. 68 {Longmana 
& Co.). 

“ Dowell, vol. i. p. 127. 


’ 43 Geo. III. 0 . 122. 
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was repealed. Sir Eobert Peel revived it in. 1842, to enable him 
to introduce his fiscal reforms. 

Changes in regard to income tax took place in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first two decades of l^e 
twentieth century, the most important of them being found in the 
E>mnco Acts of 1894, 1897, 1898, 1907, 1909-1910, and 1914. 
The Finance Act of 1894 fixed the total limit of exemption at 
£150, and the Finance Act of 1907 distinguished between 
“ earned ” and “ unearned ” income, granting relief to earned, 
income as compared with unearned or invested income by 3d. in 
the £ where the income from all sources did not exceed £2000. 
The Act of 1898 revised the scale of abatements up to £700. 
The Act of 1909 introduced principles of graduation and differ- 
entiation on the lines recommended by the Select Committee 
in 1900.^ This Select Committee concluded that (1) graduation 
of the income tax by an extension of the existing system of 
abatements was practicable ; (2) graduation by a super tax was 
also practicable ; (3) collection at the source should bo continued, 
and the principle of direct personal as8es.sment of the whole of 
each person’s income was not expedient ; (4) differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes was practicable, especially 
if it be limited to earned incomes not exceeding a certain sum a 
year, earned income being charged at a lower rate of tax ; and 
(5) a compulsory personal declaration by each individual of the 
total net income on which the tax was payable was necessary, 
and WQuld do much to prevent evasion. In 1909, therefore, 
the rate upon earned incomes of persons whose total income 
did not exceed £2000 was left unchanged, but the rate on all 
investment or unearned incomes, and on the earned portion 
of incomes over £2000 from all Sources was raised to 14d. 
A super tax of 6d. in the £ was levied on all incomes ex- 
ceeding £5000 a year, the super tax being paid only upon the 
amount by which the incomes exceeded £3000 a year and not on 
the whole amount. A special abatement of £10 for every child 
under the age of sixteen was allowed upon all incomes under 
£500 a year. No abatements or exemptions were allowed to 
persons not resident in the United Kingdom, except in the case 
of Civil Servants and also persons residing abroad on account of 
their health. Nowadays all British subjects are entitled to those 
1 Cmd. 305 of 1900. 
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reliefs. Certain abatements for improvements were allowed to 
the owners of land or houses. In 1910, in short, the rate of tax 
was 14d. in the £ and the exemption limit was £160. Earned 
income paid at 9d. in the £ if the total income did not exceed 
£2000, and 12d. in the £ if the total income did not exceed £3000. 
The earned income over £3000 limit and all unearned incoaie 
paid at 14d. in the £. Graduation was effected partly by a 
series of abatements and partly by the super tax. Abatements 
were £160 for individuals whose incomes did not exceed £400 ; 
£150 for individuals whose incomes did not exceed £500 ; £120 
for individuals whose incomes did not exceed £600, and £70 for 
incomes not exceeding £700. The super tax was charged on 
incomes exceeding £5000 at 6 d. in the £ on every £ by which the 
income exceeded £3000. In 1910, it will bo seen, the principle 
of graduation was imperfectly applied. Between £701, where 
the abatement ceased to apply, and £5000, where the super tax 
began, there was no graduation at all. Until the Finance Act of 
1914 increased the rate to 16d. there was practically no change. 
In 1914, however, the rate on earned income rose by five steps 
instead of three to the maximum rate. The maximum rate 
came into force on incomes above £2500. Unearned incomes, 
graduated now for the first time, rose by three steps to the 
maximum rate. The maximum rate was charged on incomes 
above £500. The super tax limit was reduced from £5000 to 
£3000, and was no longer charged at a flat rate of 6 d., but was 
charged at seven rates varying from 6 d. to 16d. in the £.on suc- 
cessive slices of income. The cMldren allowance was increased 
to £20. Owing to the War the second Fuiance Act of 1914 
increased the rate of tax from 15d. to 20 d. ; the first Finance 
Act of 1916 increased this to“2s. 6 d., and the second to 3s,, while 
in 1916 it rose to 6 s., and in 1918 to 63 . in the £. Before 1914 
the rate had been as lowas 2d. in the years 1874-1876, and as high 
as 16d. in 1866-67. In 1918, the year of the Armistice, the 
super tax limit was reduced from £3000 to £2500, the super tax 
being leviable on incomes in excess of £ 2000 , with a new scale 
of charges running up to 4s. 6 d. in the £. Besides these changes 
in the rates, the exemption limit of income tax was reduced to 
£130, which brought within the net wage-earning classes which 
hitherto had been unaccustomed to the payment of any annual 
tax- In order to meet this class it was decided to assess 
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quarterly, and to collect tlie tax quarterly from weekly wage- 
earners employed by way of manual labour, and this was after- 
wards effected by the purchase of income tax stamps which were 
fixed on a card and ultimately handed to the collector of income 
tax. During the War special reliefs were given to those who 
were soldiers and sailors ; a further increase in children’s allow- 
ance, and the grant, for the first time, of an allowance for a wife 
in order that the heavy burden of taxation may be more fairly 
distributed in the case of married men as compared with the 
bachelor, came into force. Since the War the net produce of 
the tax and the incomes on which the taxes were received 
{i.e. after the deduction of allowances and reliefs) and the normal 
rates of tax are shown in the following table : 


Income Tax {exomibino Super Tax) 


NuinhfT (tf ParHoivi ch.irKoablo. 

Perf’rntaKii 
of Total 
I’opul.itlon. 

YjcM of 
the Tax. 

Tax.able 

I ncoino 

Ilatfi 

1918-19 

'riKms.niils. 

. 3547 

■I 

Million £. 
304 

Million £ 
1287 


1919-20 

. 3900 



141B 


1920-21 

. 3000 


353 

1.357 

« 0 

1921-22 

. . 2400 

5-1 

362 

1360 

0 0 


Super Tax 


Ycnr. 

Yield of 
Super Tax. 

Total Income, i e. 
iiicludini; Income on 
wlilch no Super Tax 
la payable. 

Tneome chargeable. 

1918-10 

Million £. 
36 

SUIllon £. 

350 

oxceodiiig £2500 

1919-20 

42 

410 


1920-21 

68 

50ff 

exceeding £2000 

1921-22 

61 

5.50 

ff >> 


In the Finance Act of 1920 effect was given to certain 
recommendations of the Eoyal Commission presided over by 
Lord Colwyn. The Report, it may be mentioned, was signed by 
all the twenty-three Commissioners, ,the reservations being of 
trifling importance. A new plan of differentiation, graduation, 
and allowance was adopted on the lines proposed by the Com- 
mission, and the relief proposed for double taxation within the 
Empire was passed into law. At the same time incomes exce<*dmg 
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£2000 were liable to super tax, and tbe super-tax rates were 
increased in general conformity with the recommendations of the 
Pmyal Commission. The Finance Acts of 1921, 1922, and 1923 
contained no important changes, the rate remaining at 6s, in the 
£ for 1921-22 and 4s. 6d. for 1922-23. The super-tax rates on 
successive slices of income were in 1923 as follows : 

8 . ( 1 . 

In respect of the first £2000 of the income . , . . nil. 

In respect of excess over £2000 — 

For every £1 of the first £500 of the excess (to £2,500) . 1 6 


99 

£1 of the next £600 

99 

99 

(to £3,000) 

. 2 

0 

99 

£1 

£],000 

99 

99 

(to £4,000) 

. 2 

6 

99 

£1 

£1,000 

99 

99 

(to £6,000) 

. 3 

0 

99 

£1 

£1,000 

99 

99 

(to £6,000) 

. 3 

6 

9 ) 

£1 

£1,000 

9 > 

99 

(to £7,000) 

. 4 

0 

99 

£1 

£1,000 

99 

99 

(to £8,000) 

. 4 

6 

99 

£1 

£12,000 

>9 

99 

(to £20,000) 

. 6 

0 

99 

£1 

£10,000 

99 

99 

(to £30,000) 

. 6 

0 

99 

£1 of remainder of the excess (above £30,000) 

, 6 

0 


On all incomes above a hundred thousand pounds a year the 
effective rate of income tax, including super tax, was more than 
11s. 6d. in the £ in 1921-22. This effective rate of tax is arrived 
at by dividing an individual’s total income tax payable by his 
total statutory income, i.e. as we shall see later, his gross income, 
allowing for certain exemptions and reductions. 

3, Before proceeding to deal with the more or less technical 
points connected with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission it may be convenient here to refer briefly .to the 
various schedules in force, as these are older than any other 
schedules in modern taxation, dating as they do from 1803. 

Schedule A includes income from the ownership of lands, 
houses, tenements, etc. In the case of the administrative county 
of London, the annual value is arrived at under the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869, where the valuation serves both for the 
purposes of income tax and the rates framed for local purposes. 
In the areas in Scotland where the Valuation Assessor under the 
Lands Valuation (Scotland) Act of 1867 is the Inspector of Taxes, 
the assessment and the annual value for income-tax purposes 
follow the valuation made under the Act. In Ireland the 
determiuation of annual value is governed, subject to certain 
exceptions, by poor-rate valuations. As a general rule, the 
annral value or rent for tie purposes of Schedule A is deter- 
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mined periodically, and the value thus fixed is continued, subject 
to certain qualifications, during the intervening years. Outside 
the county of London, for exa?nple, the last general rc-assessment 
was made in 1910, and the new assessment for Great Britain, ex- 
cluding the county of London, and for northern Ireland, came 
into force for the year of assessment 1923-24. In the county 
of London new assessments were made in 1916 and 1921. The 
annual value fixed is subject to increase in the case of structural 
alterations to any property, and new properties are assessed at 
their appropriate annual values. In the county of London 
reductions of annual values follow reductions in the values for 
rates, Irut elsewhere reductions are made on proof that the 
annual value has diminished. Certain statutory allowauees or 
deductions are j)ermitted. Relief is granted under tlii.s schedule 
to the extent of an allowan<!C of one-sixth of the annual value 
of houses and one-eighth of the annual value of lands in resjreot 
of the cost of repairs. A further allowance to owners of lands 
and hou.ses is permitted in re.spect of the excess of the annual 
average expenditure for the five preceding years for the co.st of 
maintenance, repains, insurance, and management over the flat 
rate repairs allowance in the case of all lands and of houses tlie 
annual value of which does not exceed certain fixed limit.s. A 
remission of tax is also allowable in respect of any part of the 
year of assessment during which the houses are unoccupied. 
The annual value of colleges and halls in imiversities, hospitals, 
public. schools, and almshouses is brought into assessment but 
the taxes are remitted, while certain classes of property are not 
assessed at all, viz. property vested in and in the occupation 
of the Grown, cathedrals, churches, etc. Certain concerns like 
railways, mines, gasworks, waterworks, docks, quarries, etc., 
which are akin to trading concerns, are included in Schedule A, but 
their annual value is measured almost entirely by the amount of 
profit under Schedule D. No assessment is made under Schedule 
A on the main premises owned and occupied by these concerns. 

Income tax under Schedule B is charged in respect of lands 
occupied, and the assessment is made on a conventional basis 
which assumes that profits bear a relation to the annual value of 
the lands occupied. One-third of the annual value was taken as 
the basis of profits from 1896-97 to 1914-15, the annual value for 
the years 1916-16 to 1917-18, and from 1918-19 to 1921-22 Jwice 
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tLe aimual value -with certain exceptions. For tlie year 1923-24 
tke basis is equal to the annual value. The farmer occupyiug 
lands for the purposes of husbandry may be assessed on the con- 
ventional Schedule B basis, or he may elect to be assessed under 
Schedule D in the same manner as profits arising from trade. 
The profits of nurseries and market gardens are brought into 
assessment under Schedule B, but they are calculated according 
to the rules of Schedule D. The profits from the occupation of 
vFoodlands are also brought under this schedule, but the occupier 
managing woodlands on a commercial basis may request to be 
assessed under Schedule D. 

Income tax under Schedule C — income from dividends or 
annuities from public revenue (Government stocks, etc.) — is 
collected at the source, the Bank of England or other agent making 
the deductions at the standard rate in force at the time of pay- 
ment. There are a few exceptions to this. Most of the British 
Government securities issued during the War were either paid in 
full without deduction of tax at the source, and the interest was 
assessable on the recipient under the rules of Schedule D, or the 
interest paid on securities which are proved to be in the beneficial 
ownership of persons who are not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom is not liable to tax. Some securities during the 
War period were issued on which income tax was compounded by 
means of a lower rate of interest. Interest on these securities 
is thus free from assessment to income tax although liable to 
super tax. War Savings Certificates and National Savings 
Certificates which are issued subject to a limitation on the total 
amount of the certificates that may be held by any one individual 
carry accumulated interest at the date of their maturity and are 
free from income tax and super tax in respect of that interesh 
Small sums under £2 : 10s. payable through the Bank of England 
out of any public revenue are not taxable at source, but are 
assessable on the recipient under the rules of Schedule D. 

Income Tax under Schedule D 

Trades, professions, remittances from abroad, interest, etc., 
are grouped under six heads or cases : 

I. Profits of trades, manufactures, adventures or concerns in 
the nature of trade. 
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II. Income from professions, employments, or vocations (exclud- 
ing employments whicli are assessable under Schedule E). 

III. Interest paid in full and assessable directly upon the recipient, 

including interest on certain British Government securitie.s. 

IV. Income from Dominion and foreign securitie.s (except that 

from Government securities chargeable under Schedule 0). 

V. Income from Dominion and foreign possessions. 

VI. Profits from sources not fallmg under any of the foregoipg 

cases or imder any other schedule. 

As already explained, railways, ironworks, mines, canals, 
docks, quarries, etc., are included under Schedule A, but charge- 
able according to the rules of Schedule D, and are dealt with for 
statistical purpoae.s under Sckediile D. Schedule D is by far the 
most important of the five schedule.s, and it constitutes the great 
problem of income-tax administration. The profits of pro- 
fessional men are in the aggregate small as compared with those 
of trades, and their returns are on the whole made with care and 
accuracy. The returns in respect of trade profits represent about 
one-twentieth of the whole body of taxpayers, but they pay 
approximately half of the total income tax. In recent years 
considerable attention and care have been bestowed on obtaining 
returns as accurately as possible of profits from trade. Trade 
profits are taken to mean the difference between the gross receipts 
and the expenses incurred wholly for the purpose of business, 
i.e. excluding deductions in respect of capital charges, lost 
capital, losses uncoimected with the business, and private and 
domestic expenses. The following expenses may not be deducted 
under the system of collection at the source although they may 
be normally looked on as commeroial expenses : amiual interest 
on borrowed money, annuity, or other annual payment payable 
out of jprofit and any myalty in, respect of patents.; debts which, 
are proved to be of a doubtful nature, debts which are proved to 
be bad, and any excess profits duty or corporation tax which has 
been paid in respect of the business are regarded as expenses 
incurred exclusively for the purpose of the business. The net 
' amount upon which tax has been paid’under Schedule Ain respect 
of lands and_buildmg3 owned by the trader and occupied fo r the 
p urposes of his business is al so dedu c ted in a rriving at the profit, 
in order to avoid a double charge of tax on that pafTofth^total 
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profit of the business. An allowance is made under Case I. of 
such, an amount as tlie Commissioners may decide to allow for 
diminution in value by reason of wear and tear during the year 
of assessment of any machinery or plant used by the trade and 
owned by the trader. A reduction is made in respect of replace- 
ment of obsolete machinery. A reduction in respect of wear and 
tear of buildings which are used by their owner as mills, factories, 
etc., is allowed up to one-sixth of their value. The reduction for 
w*ear and tear is based upon the average of the profits of the three 
preceding years, and deductions for the replacement of obsolete 
machinery and for wear and tear of buildings are made not from 
the average profits but are regarded as items of expenditure in 
the calculation of the annual profits. In payment of interest, 
royalty, etc., the income tax may be deducted at the standard 
rate of tax by the trader, so that he recovers the tax relating to 
that part of the profits paid away to other persons. 

The basis of the assessment for income tax is the average of 
the three preceding years ^ and this also applies to income from 
professions, vocations, and employments (excluding earnings of 
certain weekly wage-earners and assessments under Schedule E). 
As already noted, manual wage-earners are charged upon the basis 
of the actual year of assessment, but the assessment and the tax 
are collected quarterly in respect of the wages of the quarter and 
not annually on the wages of the whole year. From 1922 to 1923 
all employees such as employees of individuals or partnerships 
are assessable under Schedule E instead of D and E as hitherto. 
Income from Dominion and foreign securities (Case IV. above) is 
also based on the year of assessment, while profits of railways, 
ironworks, gasworks, canals, docks, quarries, etc., in the United 
Kingdom and income from interest, discounts not taxed at the 
source, including interest on certain British Government securities, 
are calculated on the preceding year basis of assessment. Profits 
of coal mines, tin mines, iron mines, etc., in the United Kingdom 
are calculated on the average of five preceding years. Income 
from Dominion and foreign possessions other than securities is 
brought into assessment on the average of the three preceding 
years. Schedule D thus Includes income from manufactures, 
railways, professions, employments, and interest on War securities 

^ The Royal Commission reoommendod that the preceding year should he 
the ha^B ; vidt p. 105, Report (Gmd. 616 of 1920). 
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not taxed at source. The percentage ol cacli head to tlic total 
is as follows : 


Gros.s Income from Schedule D m 1920-21 


Incorao from 


Percentage 
to Total. 

Manufactures 


. 22 

Eidiways, etc. 


. 21 

Professions . 


7 

Employments 


. 43 

Interest on seouritiea 


7 

Total . 


. 100 


Income tax under Schedule D is, it will be seen, charged on 
the annual profits ari.sing or accruing to any person residing in the 
United Kingdom from property wherever situated, but not assessed 
under Sclredule A, or from trade, profession, employment, or 
vocation wherever carried on, and to any person not resident in 
tlie United Kingdom from property in the United Kingdom not 
assessed under Schedule A, or from any trade, profession, employ- 
ment, or vocation exercised within the United Kingdom, and also 
from all interest of money, annuities, or other profits not charged 
imdcr any other schedule and not specially exempted from tax. 

Income tax under Schedule E is charged on individuals in the 
service of Government, of public bodies, and of limited liability 
companies, and, as abeady noted, from 1922-23, all employments. 
The amormt brought into assessment is, generally speaking, the 
full salary or other emoluments of the year of assessment, but in 
the case of variable salaries it has commonly been the practice to 
assess on the basis of the earnings of the year preceding the year 
of assessment. Expenses wholly, necessarily, and exclusively 
incurred in the performance of his duties by an employee are 
deductible in arriving at the amount of the salaries a.ssessable. 

Method oe Assessment and Collection 

4. It is necessary to go into the question of administration in 
some detail, because much of the success of the income tax 
depends on its administration. The income tax of Peel intro- 
duced in 1842 took as the imit of area the county division. Local 
and unpaid Commissioners for each county were appointed, and 
these Commissioners appointed assessors, made assessments. 
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heard appeals, certified to the Treasury authorities the amounts 
of duty they had charged, appointed collectors, examined the 
collectors’ accounts, and certified amounts that for any reason 
remained unpaid. The local representative of the Crown corre- 
sponding to the Inspector of Taxes had the powers of inspection, 
objection, and surcharges. In course of time, however, the exer- 
cise of the theoretical powers of the Local Commissioner were 
transferred to the Inspector of Taxes, and the recommendations 
6f the Eoyal Commission of 1920 were mainly directed towards 
the giving of legal sanction to the practical developments in the 
working of the tax. 

The Board of Inland Revenue are by statute specifically 
entrusted with the “ care and management ” of the income tax. 
They control the Inspectors of Taxes and secure general uni- 
formity of procedure by prescribing the forms that are to be used 
for income-tax purposes and making arrangements that are 
applicable to the tax as a whole, and ensure the consistent and 
continuous application of the machinery of local administration 
through their inspectors in association with the Local Com- 
missioners, and draw the attention of Local Commissioners to 
new legislation. The work of bringing under review annually 
the financial position of 6,000,000 of people for determining the 
amount of income tax to be paid by them and the control necessary 
to accomplish this end are most efficiently done. The Royal 
Commission suggested that the Inspectors of Taxes should no 
longer be appointed by the Treasury but by the Board ot Inland 
Revenue itself, as they work under and are directly responsible 
to the Board. 

V The General Commissioners are an unpaid body of men, 
usually seven in number, selected from among the Land Tax 
Commissioners. They are sometimes known as the Commissioners 
for the general purposes of income tax. In theory they are 
responsible in their respective divisions for the assessment and 
collection of the tax and they are independent of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Everything that is not specifically directed to 
be done by some other authority was to be done by the General 
Commissioners, although by statute the income tax is under the 
“ care and management of the Board of Inland Revenue ”. In 
practice, generally, the Commissioners confine themselves to the 
hear^g of appeals, but few disputes go to them for decision, aa 
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most of them are settled between the taxpayer^ and the In- 
spectors of Taxes. The Report of the Royal Commission shows 
that ill twenty-two divisions the number of appeals actually 
heard by the Commissioners was 1263, although the number^ of 
assessments adjusted was 67,796, the remaining 66,533 cases 
being settled between the taxpayers and the Inspectors of Income 
Taxes. The General Commissionens are specially fitted for the 
hearing of appeals in normal cases by reason of their local know- 
ledge, and in cases involving difficult questions of Law and 
Accountancy a motion might be forwarded to what are Imown 
as the Special Commi.ssioners. The Additional Commissioners are 
an unpaid body of persons appointed by the General Commis- 
sioners for the division, and are mdependont of the Board of 
Inland Revenue. Their dutie.s are to consider the returns made 
by taxpayers for a.s,sc.ssment under Schedule D. In some cases 
the General Commissioners are to act as Additional Commis- 
.sioners, but the General Commissioners who have actually made 
the as.se.ssmeut.s are not allowed to hear the appeals against 
assessments. In Ireland there are no Additional Commissioners, 
their place being taken by the Inspectors of Taxes. While the 
General Commissioners, of course, deal with Schedules A, B, and 
E, the Additional Commissioners are appointed by them for 
making assessments under Schedule D, and they are also a body 
of unpaid men intended to make use of their local knowledge 
for making proper assessments. The Special Commissioners are 
whole-jfcime officials composed of experienced Inland Revenue 
officers and lawyers. The members of the Board of Inland 
Revenue are ex-officio Special Commissioners, but they do not 
take an active part in the latter’s work. The functions of the 
Special Commissioners are to assess'under Schedule D taxpayers 
who prefer not to be assessed by the Local Additional Commis- 
sioners, to hear appeals against Schedule D assessments, to 
administer the super tax, to assess the railways, to collect income 
tax from foreign and colonial dividends, and deal withrepayments 
of income tax, etc. They are a centralised body in London, but 
go on circuit in order to dispose of appeals. The Royal Com- 
mission recommend that the Special Commissioners should 
continue to be appointed as at present, but that new appoint- 
ments should be made only from amongst practising barristers, 
solicitors, or chartered or incorporated accountants of noj less 
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tLan ten years’ standing, and Civil Servants with considerable 
Inland Revenue experience ; members of the last-named class 
not at any period to exceed one-half of the number of Special 
Commissioners. The Commission was also of opinion that the 
Special Commissioners should be divested of the buUc of their 
administrative work and their activities restricted mainly to the 
judicial side, that is to say, to make them an appellate tribunal 
and little else. The Commission suggested that a central assess- 
ing authority should bo set up, composed of Senior Revenue 
Officials nominated by the Board of Inland Revenue. This body 
should take over the assessing duties of the Special Commissioners. 
Any appeal from an assessment made by the Central assessing 
authority should be heard by the Special Commissioners. A 
Clerk is appointed to the General Commissioners as a part-time 
official generally working for the General as well as Additional 
Commissioners. The Clerks to the Commissioners are solicitors 
appointed by the General Commissioners. They act as legal 
advisers to the Commissioners, perform certain secretarial duties, 
and do clerical work in connection with assessment and collection. 
The Assessors, as their name implies, do the work in connection 
with the issue of forms of return for assessment, but the more 
technical part of the work is done by the Inspector of Taxes, until 
recently called Surveyor of Taxes. The Inspector of Taxes is in 
practice the pivotal figure in the income-tax administration. 
His detailed Imowledge of income-tax law and practice in all its 
intricacies has rendered him eminently fit for discharging the 
functions assigned to the Commissioners by statute. In theory 
he has only the power of inspection, objection, and surcharge. In 
practice, however, he wields many of the powers vested in the 
Commissioners. '' 

In 1923 a Rating and Valuation Bill was prepared in order 
to have one valuation for both rates and taxes, to enlarge the 
areas of assessment from a parochial basis to an urban, rural, and 
district or county ba,sis, and to remedy some of the present 
anomalies. The case for the Bill is that reform is desirable as 
regards (1) the simplification of the rating system ; (2) the 
consolidation of rates ; (3) an equitable method as to precepts ; 
(4) a single, uniform quinquennial valuation for rates and taxes ; 
and (6) maldng the assessment committees more representative 
of different interests. The objects of the Bill are to have one 
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valuation for tEe national tax and local rates, and also to avoid 
dujdication of work. The Local Commissioner.s will hear appeals, 
and the areas of administration will be distributed according to 
population and means of communication. The Bill, however, is 
objected to on the ground,? that it increases the powers of the 
central authority, that it will increase local rates, that it is not 
economical, and that it docs not really reduce the number of local 
area,? of administration. It should, however, be remembered 
that the official is not entrusted with the task of valuation and 
assessment, and that he will have only rights of criticism, objec- 
tion, and appeal. In fact, the Treasury is running the risk of 
8u))stitiiting the extraordinary vagaries of rating practice for the 
jircisent .system. It has also been criticised from the point of 
view tliat a nati(mal tax must not be jjlaccd under the control 
of different local hodie.s. 

British Dominions 

5. In the Briti.s]i Dominions the income tax follows mainly 
the principle that is followed in the mother country. The 
Canadian income tax was imposed in 1917. It provided for two 
rates of exemption, $2000 as the minimum taxable income in the 
case of unmarried persons and widows and widowers without 
children, and $3000 in the case of other persons. In the same 
year a super tax was also imposed. The rates of taxes were 
change,d in 1918, 1919, and 1920. In 1918 a surtax was intro- 
duced in addition to the income tax and the super tax. The sur- 
tax was calculated as a percentage of the combined total of the 
income tax and the super tax. Eor example, a person with aai 
income of $7000 would pay income tax at i per cent, super tax at 
2 per cent on the excess over $G00O, and surtax amounting to 
5 per cent of the income and super taxes. Corporations were 
not liable to eitlier super or surtax.^ In 1920 shareholder.s’ 
bonuses were brought under the tax. In 1921-22 the yield of the 
income tax approximated to three-fourths of the yield from 
customs. 

In Australia a Federal income taxlvas introduced in 1915-16, 
State Governments having already in many cases an income tax 
of their own. The most important features of the Australian 
' P. 654, The Canada Year Book, 1921. 
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taxes are ; (1) the presence of income tax combined with land 
tax, i.e. the taxation of agricultural income together with the 
taxation on lands ; and (2) the higher taxation of absentees. In 
the Commonwealth of Australia income tax was introduced at 
different dates in the States, the Commonwealth income tax being 
introduced, as we have seen, in 1915-16. Widely divergent in 
the different States are the rates and exemptions, although the 
general principles regarding the same are similar. The Report '• 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation in Australia deals ex- 
haustively with this subject. 

In New Zealand absentees pay the full rate of income tax 
without any deductions. The maximum deduction on account 
of hfe insurance is 16 per cent of the income us against 16-7 per 
cent in India. The principle of differentiation was introduced 
only in 1920. One important feature of the New Zealand income 
tax is that companies are also hable to a graduated tax. The 
Committee appointed to inquire into the taxation of the Dominion 
of New Zealand in 1922 condemned this as a penal rate far beyond 
any other in the British Empire. Super taxes are levied both in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In South Africa incomes are taxed by the normal tax, the 
super tax, and the dividend tax. In the normal tax the rates 
generally differ between persons and companies, but companies 
wherein (1) not more than ten of the largest shareholders hold 
90 per cent of the shares, (2) restrictions are imposed upon the 
right to transfer shares, and (3) no invitation has been issued to 
the pubho to subscribe for any shares or debentures, are charged 
at the rate applicable to persons other than companies. For 
purposes of normal tax companies are allowed no abatement. 
Deductions allowed to other persons are proportionately reduced 
when the period taxable is less than a year, with duo regard to 
change of circumstances caused by marriage, divorce, widow- 
hood, etc. From the amount taxable under super tax losses and 
outgoings other than of a capital nature are deducted. The 
dividend tax is levied at the rate of Is. 6d. per £ in the case of 
companies whose principal business is gold or diamond mining, 
and at Is. per £ in the case of other companies. Companies 

^ Eve volumes, Ko. 147-C. 9234 of 1921, E 1346 of 1922, No. 36-C. 
12364 of 1922, F. 12011 of 1922, and F. 18112 of 1923. (Government Printer, 
Victoria.) 
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which are charged with normal tax at the rate applicable to 
persons other than companies are not liable to dividend tax. 


India 

G. The Board of Central Eevenue has recently been entrusted 
with the administration of the tax, which is a central and not a 
provincial head of revenue. The Central Glovernment will now 
devote much more attention than hitherto to the question ol 
income tax. There is, however, as we shall see, a good deal 
of evasion. There is, for example, the question of one-person 
companies. This will be referred to in the discussion on evasion. 
Tlie present Act is a great improvement on its predecessor, but 
still falls considerably below the Consobdated English Act. This, 
however, will be rectified as time goes on. 

In India there were, before the introduction of the income tax 
(which toolv effect for five years from 31st July 1860), assessed 
taxes, which were taxes upon individuals in respect of their 
incomes or means of livelihood. These taxes on professions 
were aboli.shed in Bengal in 1836, in Bombay in 184d, and in 
Madras in 1860. On account of the financial stringency brought 
about by the Mutiny, that distinguished financier, James Wilson, 
introduced a tax at the rate of 2 per cent upon incomes between 
Ils.‘200 and Es.600 a year and 4 per cent upon incomes above 
Rs.600. Of this 4 per cent 1 per cent was apportioned to roads, 
canals,, and other productive worlcs. This was apjilied to all 
incomes, including agricultural incomes, except to those of the 
naval and military forces. It included income from investments 
as well as trades and professions. Landowners whose rent value 
was less than Ils.600 a year were exempt. The assessment was 
intended to be an annual one, but for the next four years the 
original assessment was maintained. A licence tax on trades 
and profe.ssions was imposed in 1867 and 1868 in place of the 
income tax. In 1869 the income tax wa.s reintroduced first at 
1 per cent, and subsequently increased to 1^- per cent in the same 
year. This was again raised to 3|- per cent. In 1870 the per- 
centage rate was abolished, following’ the English practice, and 
the tax was levied at 6 pies in the rupee. This change in method, 
however, made little difference. In 1871 the tax was reduced 
from 6 pies to 2 pies in the rupee, and the taxable limit was 
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raised from Rs.600 to Bb. 760 a year. TEe limit was raised to 
Es.lOOO in 1872, but tbe tax was not renewed in 1873. Tbe 
licence tax was revived in 1877, and continued with variations 
up to 1886, when Government bad again recourse to an income 
ta5r. Act II. of 1886 taxed incomes from all sources except 
agriculture. The exemption limit was Rs.600 ; up to Rs.2000 
the tax was 4 pies in the rupee, and above Rs.2000 it was 6 pies. 
Act XI. of 1903 made the minimum taxable income Rs.lOOO. 
In the general scale of increased taxation imposed in 1916-17 
to meet the deficit resulting from abnormal war conditions the 
income tax was completely revised, raised, and graduated. The 
taxation of income in India is at present governed by the Indian 
Income Tax Act of 1922 (Act No. XI. of 1922), as amended by 
provisions regarding rates of taxation contained in the Finance 
Acts of subsequent years. Assessments are no longer made on 
difierent sources of income but on all sources combined. The 
following varieties of income are not taxable, viz. income from 
property held under trust for religious or charitable purposes, 
income of religious and charitable institutions and of local 
authorities, commutation of pensions, legacies, and casual 
receipts. One special feature of the Indian income tax is that 
agricultural income is not chargeable to income tax. The effect 
of this provision in a country 71 per cent of the population of 
which live by agriculture may very well be imagined. The classes 
of income chargeable to income tax are six, viz. salaries, interest 
on securities, income derived from property (mostly houses), 
income derived from business, professional earnings, and income 
derived from other sources, excepting those specially exempted. 
In computing the income assessable to income tax certain 
deductions are made as in Great Britain. For example, although 
salaries are taxed, special allowances “ granted to meet expenses 
wholly and necessarily incurred in the performance of the duties 
of an office ” are exempt from taxation. From the income 
derived from house property one-sixth of the annual value is 
deducted on account of cost of repairs, as also insurance (fire) 
premia, interest on mortgages, land revenue, collection charges, 
and vacancy allowances. In arriving at the income derived 
from business, also rent for the premises, cost of repairs, interest 
on borrowed capital, risk insurance premia, depreciation, wear 
and tear charges in respect of plant and machinery, land revenue. 
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and expenditure from revenue are allowed for. In tlie case of 
every company and registered firm the rate of tax is one anna 
and six pies in the rupee whatever its total income, hut this is 
subject to abatement, or exemption in the case of individual 
shareholders who can show that their total income is such as to 
warrant a lower rate of taxation than this amount (one anna 
and six pies) or none at all. Professional earnings are assessed 
only after deducting necessary (but not personal) expenses. The 
general exemption limit is 118.2000 in India, with efiect from 
1st April 1919, but incomes of Bs.2000 and over are liable to 
income tax on the whole amount and not on the surplus above an 
exemption limit only. 

Tn India graduation is effected mainly by varying the rates 
of tax leviable on different incomes according to their size. The 
rates in force at present vary from 5 pies to one anna and 6 pies 
in the rupee. When the total income is Rs.2000 or upwards 
but is less than Es.5000 the rate ip 5 pics in the rupee, when it is 
Ils.40,000 or upwards the rate is 1 anna and 6 pies in the rupee. 
The principle of differentiation is not followed except perhaps 
in regard to companies or firms which are taxed at the maximum 
rate. Ecbate is granted in respect of life insurance premia, 
subject to the maximum of one -sixth of the assessees’ total 
income. The principle of the assessees’ making their own 
individual returns and of taxation at the source are followed. 
The basis of assessment is usually the preceding year. 

A S.uper-tax Act was passed in 1920 under which super tax 
is payable in addition to incotue tax, and is levied on a graduated 
scale on so much of the income as is in excess of Ils.50,000 per 
annum. This Act was repealed and replaced by Act XI. of 1923. 
The tax levied during 1924-25 varied from 1 anna to 6 annas 
in the rupee. In the case of a Hindu rmdivided family super 
tax is payable on incomes in excess of Ks.75,000 only. In the 
case of every company, however, a flat rate of 1 anna in the rupee 
is levied as super tax on all incomes above Rs. 50,000. 

As already pointed out, income tax is a head of central revenue 
in India. Rule 16, however, of the Devolution Rules allocated 
3 pies on each rupee in excess of a certain datum line in respect 
of which income tax has been collected within its jm'isdiction 
to each local Government. It may be possible in future to meet 
the demand for additional revenue on the part of local Go'^ern- 

s 
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ments by a supplementary levy on income tax as in Australia 
and in France. From Ist April 1922 for every rupee of income 
assessed to the tax over and above the income assessed in 1920-21 
the Provincial Governments receive 3 pies. Under this system 
they are not benefited by any increase in the rate of income tax. 
Nor do they receive any share in the super tax. If Es.50 crores 
were assessed to income tax in 1920 and Es.60 crores in 1923 
the Provincial Governments would be entitled to 3 pies on Es.lO 
CTores. If j on the other hand, the rate of tax alone were enhanced 
and the income assessable to tax remained stationary at Es.60 
crores the Provincial Governments would not get anything. 

United States 

7. In the American Colonies before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century there was a tax on gains and profits derived from 
personal ability as distinct from property. Until 1861, however, 
no general tax on income was in use in the United States. The 
Civil War, however, necessitated the introduction of the tax, 
which taxed incomes upwards of £160 at the rate of 3 per cent. 
The rates of tax were subsequently increased until the tax was 
dropped in the year 1872. In 1894 the rate was 2 per cent with 
an exemption limit of £800 or 4000 dollars. The tax was declared 
unconstitutional and withdrawn,^ but the demand for income 
tax greatly increased, until on 26th February 1913 the foundation 
for the Federal system of income tax was laid. In addition to the 
Federal income tax there is an income tax in the States of Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts, Connecticut (corporations only), New York, 
Oklahoma (personal incomes only). West Virginia (corporations 
only), Missouri, Virginia, Belaware (personal incomes only). 
North Dakota, North Carolina, and Montana (corporations only). 
The following table shows the most important characteristics of 
the Federal income tax since the pre-War year : 

1 Section 2, Article 1, of the Amorioan Constitution provides that "... 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several states according to their 
respective numbers ”. This led to the 18th Amendment of the Constitution, 
proposed by Congress on 31strJuly 1909 and proclaimed adopted on 25th 
February 1913, when it was ratified by the requisite number of States to make 
it a part of the Constitution. The 16th Amendment provides that Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the States and without regard to any 
oensps or enumeration. 
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Personal Inoomh Tax in tee TJ.S.A. 


Total number of returns 

1013. 

. 357,698 

1920. 

7,259,944 

Total net income (millions) 

$3,900 

$23,736 

Total tax yield (millions) 

$28 

$1,076 

General average rate (per cent) 

1 

4'53 

Personal exemptions : 

To individual 

$3,000 

$1,000 

To bead of family . 

$4,000 

$2,000 

For each dependent 

• • ■ 

$200 


Taxes on corporations wTiich are not made on tke basis of tKeir 
income alone will bo dealt witb in a later chapter. In certain 
States there is no special system of corporation tax except the 
system of income tax. This is largely due to the unsatisfactory 
returns especially in intangible personal property. There is a 
growing tendency to levy the tax on the basis of the Federal tax, 
and attempts are made by apportionment devices to exempt 
business or corporation incomes derived from property located 
and business transacted outside the State. The most important 
characteristic of the Federal income tax is its productivity. Only 
a small proportion of the population is directly affected in 
industrial States. The rates are high on larger incomes as com- 
pared with other countries, and on smaller incomes they are low. 
Other characteristics are the high personal exemptions and the 
taxation of gains from the sale of capital assets. The tax, 
however, has a weak point in that it does not reach, for constitu- 
tional reasons, municipal bonds and other tax-free securities. No 
relief is allowed in the case of earned incomes, and excessive sur- 
taxes have led to the investment of capital in tax-exempt securi- 
ties. It is unwise on the part of a Government to levy taxes 
running up to 50 per cent (1924) of an individual’s income while 
tax-exempt securities paying 4| to 5 per cent interest are avail- 
able in abundance. Information at source has heen substituted 
for collection at source. There are other criticisms of the working 
of the Act, for example, the deducting from the tax due from its 
citizens any tax paid by them on their income from abroad. 
This is made entirely at the expense of the investor’s home 
exchequer. Some of the defects are already under consideration. 
On 10th November 1923 the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, proposed to remedy some of the shortcomings. He 
proposed to allow a reduction of 25 per cent in the case of earned 
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incomes. The surtaxes 'were to be reduced owing to the with- 
drawal of capital from new business and its diversion into tax- 
exempt securities. Mr. Mellon’s plan, however, was not accepted 
by the Congress. The existence of State income tax in addition 
to' the Federal tax has brought into prominence questions of 
jmisdiction, assessment, and multiple taxation. Some of the 
States which le'vy income tax pay a portion of the tax to county 
or local authorities. 


Japan 

8. Japan, it will be remembered, followed, within a year, India 
by introducing an income tax in 1887. The tax was altered in 
1901, 1905, 1913, and 1918, but it was re'vised thoroughly on 
two occasions only — ^in 1899 and 1920. The three main classes 
of income taxed are income of corporations, income from securities, 
and income of individuals from salaries and other sources. Public 
corporations, indiustrial and fishery unions, and persons engaged 
in the agricultural warehousing business are exempt from taxa- 
tion, as are also the salaries of Army and Na-yy officers while 
engaged in war, allowances to widows, orphans, the sick and the 
wounded, etc. In Japan the principle of graduation is brought 
into force by granting certain abatements for earned income, 
allowances for family responsibility, and variations in the rates 
of tax imposed. The income of corporations in excess of 10 per 
cent of the assets only is liable to tax varying from 4 to 20 per 
cent according to the percentage excess of profits. The interest 
on securities except those exempted is assessable from 4 to 7-6 
per cent. There is no separate corporation tax in Japan besides 
the income tax. Earned income is differentiated by granting 
abatements ranging from 10*to 20 per cent of such income when 
the total income is below 12,000 yen per annum. Abatements in 
respect of family responsibility are granted only in cases where 
the total income falls below 3000 yen a year. The rates of abate- 
ment on account of family responsibility are variable according 
to the size of the income, and are granted in respect of non- 
earning members of the family rmder 18 or over 60 years and 
disabled or invalid depen&ants. The abatement varies between 
50 to 100 yen per dependant according to the amount of income. 
Income tax is leviable on individuals only if the income after all 
these fieri Tictinns are made, exceeds 800 ven. or about Bs.l200. 
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Inclusive of tlie abatements the minimum liable to taxation comes 
to about 1250 yen, or approximately Rs.l900— a sum closely 
corresponding with the limit of Rs.2000 in India. The tax on 
the income of individuals is graduated from 0-5 to 36 per cmt 
according to the size of the taxable income. Thus on incomes 
exceeding 800 yen but falliug below 1000 yen the tax is 1 per cent, 
and on incomes exceeding 4,000,000 yen it is 36 per cent. The 
income tax from Class I. is collected at the end of every business 
year, from Class II. at the source, and from Glass HI. in four 
equal instalments payable on 30th September, 1st November, 
1st January, and lat March. The tax of Japan bears a family 
resemblance to that in India. The tax differs, however, in two 
main respects from the taxation in India : (1) the income from 
land is taxed, and (2) the income of certain companies like iron 
foundries is exempt from taxation under the Iron Eoundry 
Encouragement Law. It is also provided that for those who are 
manufacturing staple commodities as specified by Imperial 
ordinances the tax is wholly remitted for three years from the 
year of starting business, and from the fourth year it is partially 
remitted from their incomes derived from the business as deter- 
mined by order. 

Income Tax in France 

9. The main features of the French income-tax system have 
been referred to in paragraph 8, Chapter XIV., on the Distribution 
of Central, Provincial, and Local Revenue. The income tax of 
France falls imder two heads, viz. the general income tax and the 
scheduled taxes. The general iucome tax is graduated and is 
levied on taxable incomes exceeding 6000 francs. The rate eff 
tax is 60 per cent, and is levied on oile twenty-fifth of the taxable 
income between 6000 and 20,000 francs, two twenty-fifths of that 
between 20,000 and 30,000 francs, and so on increasing by one 
twenty-fifth for each 10,000 francs up to 100,000 francs, then for 
each 26,000 francs up to 400,000 francs, then for each 50,000 up to 
660,000, and then the whole of the excess. Unmarried or divorced 
persons without dependants and married persons over thirty 
years without children are taxed at a higher rate. The scheduled 
taxes are levied on industrial, commercial, and agricultural profits 
and incomes of professions and employments. The war profits 
tax of 1916 was abolished hi 1920. There is also a tax upon# the 
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income from transferable securities. The income from mortgages 
is subject to taxation. 

It is not possible to deal witb all tbe income-tax systems in 
^tail that are in vogue in other countries owing to reasons of 
space. The German system of State income tax will be found 
in Chapter XXXII. on Local Taxation. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE TAXATION OF INCOME (GENERAL PRINCIPLES) 

1. We have seen in the preceding chapter that the income tax 
as levied in most countries extends to the income of individuals 
and also companies, corporations, and other bodies or persons 
who are resident in the country, or who receive income which 
arises in that country. This may be taken as the general rule. 
It extends not merely to income arising in the country, hut to all 
incomes accruing to the person resident in the country, without 
regard to the place where it may arise. In Great Britain and 
certain other countries income is classified according to its source ; 
for example, profits in Great Britain have been divided into the 
following five classes, viz. (a) profits from ownership of lands and 
buildings, (b) profits from the occupation of lands, (c) profits from 
invested pubhc funds, (d) professions and employments, and (e) 
profit? from emoluments of puhhc office. 

We shall now deal with some of the more difficult problems 
underlying the income tax. Most, if not all, of these have already 
been referred to in the descriptive portion of the previous chapter. 
For convenience we shall first deal with the scope of the tax, 
graduation, differentiation, abatements, collection at the source, 
the period on which the tax should be calculated, and lastly, the 
all-important question of evasion. 

Scope of the Tax 

2. The taxation of income usually afiects non-residents as 
well as residents, but not in all cases. It is customary, as has 
been shown, to tax residents on their income arising inside and 
outside the cormtry, and non-residents on income arising inside 
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th.e country. In the case of companies residence determined 
according as the direction of control is centred in (yreat Britain 
or abroad. Non-residents may in the case of Great | Britain and 
Northern Ireland recover income tax from interest ,(ind colonial 
securities, and also certain British War loans. Although non-resi- 
dent, they have to pay income tax on income arising in', the United 
Kingdom such as income from industrials, railways, and hanks. 
British subjects ordinarily resident outside Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are entitled to reliefs in the form of abatement 
and allowances to which those resident in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are eligible. Other non-residents are liable at the 
full standard rate without allowances and reliefs. The British 
Eevenue authorities have recently interpreted more strictly than 
hitherto the law in regard to residence. The taxing authorities 
now have to be certain that riot only has the taxpayer abandoned 
his British residence, but that ho has actually established a 
definite residence abroad. Thus in the words of a memorandum ^ 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, London, “ a British subject, 
whose ordinary residence has been in this country, notwith- 
standing that he may reside abroad for more than six months of 
the income tax year, remains chargeable to British income tax 
for that year as a person resident and ordinarily resident in this 
country, unless he has gone abroad in such circumstances that 
he caimot be said to have left this country for the purpose only 
of occasional residence abroad ”. Thus civil servants from India 
and the Colonies residing in Great Britain for less than six months 
and establishing no residence are not liable to British income tax 
on income arising abroad, and they therefore enjoy the relief 
according to non-residents. An English visitor to Cannes, how- 
ever, who spends six months abroad, but is unable to show that 
he is ordinarily resident abroad like the civil servants above, 
would be liable for tax. Under the British system a man, for 
example a civil servant of India or the Colonies, is regarded 
as resident in Great Britain in any year that he lives in the 
country if he has a house or dwelling for his occupation, 
although his visit be of a few days’ duration, say to see his 
wife and family. The British Royal Commission on the income 
tax has recommended that aU remittances from a husband 
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abroad to Ms wile in Great Britain should be chargeable to 
income taxd 

Should money income or real income be taken ? Clearly real 
income should be taken, but it is extremely difficult to evaluate, 
and as a rule money income is taken except in the case of laiMs 
and houses. (The British Eoyal Conomission recommended that 
when part of the regular remuneration is in land it should be 
brought under assessment. Speaking generally we may say that 
while it is possible to value the letting value of a house in which 
the owner lives and to tax him accordingly, it is not feasible to 
extend this, except mainly to houses and lands. Then, again, 
there are the distinctions between gross and net income and 
between income and capital. While the taxation of net income 
is the ideal, it is only possible, as we shall shortly see, to allow for 
those expenses immediately connected with the work from which 
the income is obtained. In regard to the distinction between 
income and capital it may be said that, the tax being an income 
tax, no accmmt should ordinarily be taken of losses or gains 
of capital/^ The practice of allowing for wastage which is 
unavoidable in the production of income is customary, and 
rightly so. 

Bonus shares arise from capitahsing profits of the current 
year or the undistributed profits of previous years, the increased | 
value of capital assets or the gaius on the sale of capital assets. 
The profits of the current year or the undistributed profits of 
previous years are already taxed before conversion into capital, 
and therefore to tax them again as bonus shares seems unfair,, 
notwithstanding the increased standard rate of tax in the sub/ 
sequent year. In a recent case® the House of Lords decided 
that a resolution of a company cooverting into capital what was 
originally income is “ good as against the whole world, including 
the Crown, claiming or taxing for any other purposes ”. V^omiSr 
shares arising from the increased value of capital assets or thel 
gains on the sale of capital assets are usually exempted fronjl 
taxation because they are of capital origin. 

The taxation of non-recurring or occasional profits arising 

Report of the Royal Gommiaaion, p. 7, Cmd. 615, 1920 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, Iiondon). 

^ Oominisaioners of Inland Be venue v. Blott, Times Lav) Reporta, vol. 37, 
No. 26, 17th June 1921. 
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from transactions that do not form part of the ordinary business 
of the person who makes them has sometimes been held to be 
outside the scope of the income tax. Any profit, however, made 
on a transaction in which the subject matter was acquired with 
a“view to profit should be assessed to income tax and not treated 
aa an accretion to capital. Thus speculation, betting, gains from 
company promotion, and occasional cash sales would be liable to 
income tax. It is sometimes argued that casual profits should 
'not be taxed because of the extreme difficulty in tracing trans- 
actions and in preventmg evasion. With increased efficiency in 
administration this difficulty should not be altogether insuperable. 

Gbadtjation 

3. Twentieth-century legislation has accepted the principle 
of graduation almost without exception as a characteristic of 
the tax. Graduation means the levying of a heavier percentage 
upon large incomes than upon small incomes, and deprecates 
the principle of the universal flat rate of tax applicable to all 
incomes regardless of their size. ^Thcre may be graduation 
downwards by reduction of the standard rate to lower incomes, 
and upwards by means of an additional income tax chargeable 
as super tax, or surtax as Americans call it. In other words,^ 
as the Select Committee on Income Tax of 1906 pointed out, 
there are three possible ways of effecting graduation, viz. (1) a 
graduated rate of tax according to the total net incomq of the 
individual, (2) a super tax, i.e. a tax supplementary to and 
distinct from the income tax leviable on individuals by direct 
personal assessment, and (3) graduation by degression, which 
might take the form of extending the system of abatements 
ox charging a lower rate of tax on lower incomes. It is sometimes 
said that the first of these is likely to lead to the abandonment 
of the principle of taxation at source, and the second is practicable 
although subject to some of the inconveniences of the first, and 
that the third is convenient but within certain limits only. 
The Eoyal Commission of 1920 recommended that graduation 
should be effected with reference to the size of the income solely 
by a variation of the real effective rate of tax. The principle 
of graduation was known in ancient Greece, and in the mediaeval 
poll ^tax in England. Pitt’s “ Triple Assessment ” contained 
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elements of graduation confined to tfie lower ranges of income. 
Tlie 1799 Act exempted incomes under £60 and charged incomes 
between £60 and £200 on a graduated scale of rates (at less 
than the fuU rate), and laid the full rate on incomes of £200 and 
over. In 1803 the full rate came into operation at £160, Ind 
in 1806 the exemption limit was redueed to £60. The 1842 
Act had a certain amount of graduation owing to the fixing 
of a minimum exemption limit of £150. Gladstone’s first Budget' 
in 1863 fixed the exemption hmit at £100, and an abatemeim 
of tax was allowed on incomes of leas than £150. Gladstone, 
however, was no friend of the system of graduated taxation, 
and he said that it tended to communism. Even John Stuart 
Mill regarded graduated income taxation as graduated robbery. 
In the twentieth century, however, the attitude towards gradua- 
tion completely changed, and a system of graduation in most 
countries was adopted by (1) abatement, (2) by a sliding scale 
of income-tax rates which formerly existed in Great Britain, 
and (3) by a super tax or “surtax”. In India, for example, 
graduation is effected by the general exemption limit and the 
varying rates of income tax and super tax. In the United 
States varying rates are applied, not to the whole of incomes 
after deducting any general abatement, but to the slices of 
income lying between specified limits. This is also true of the 
super tax in the United Kingdom and in India. The method 
followed in the case of super tax is not applied to income tax, 
as it. involves much trouble. The super-tax method is to tax 
each £ of the first £100 at so much, the second £100 at so much, 
and so on throughout. This method presupposes that the 
exact total income of individuals before assessment is known. 
The difficulty of obta inin g this information for all the nnUions 
of incomes that have to be assessed constitutes an insuperable 
obstacle that stands in the way of the adoption of this method 
in preference to the present method. In the United States, 
however, this difficulty does not arise, as information at source 
has been substituted for collecbion at somce. In the Dominions, 
mainly in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, the rate 
of tax charged changes with each’small increase of the total 
income, subject to a maximum rate on large incomes. Briefly, 
the principle of graduation is based on the law of diminishing 
utility. The hurt caused by obtaining Es.10,000 of adffitional 
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revenue by means of levies of Es.50 from each of 200 incomes 
of Es.600 is imdoubtedly greater than that caused by taking 
it from one income of Rs.100,000. 

^Dipfebentiation 

4. Although the question of diferentiation dates from 1798 
in the English income tax, it did not come into practice until 
1907. It is interesting to note, however, from the point of 
general principles that this was considered over and over again 
by responsible authorities. A member of the House of Commons,- 
|for example, in December 1798^ declared that “a man who 
•Ihad an income of £1000 per annum arising from capital, and 
*’the man who gained the same annual sum by a profession or by 
business, surely ought not to* be assessed in the same degree 
'Pitt, however, considered that this was revolutionar}'^, and said 
“ to complain of this inequality is to complain of the distribution 
of property ; it is to complain of the constitution of society. 
To attempt to remedy it would be to follow the example of that 
daring rabble of legislators in another country,” The Select 
Committee of 1851 and also the Select Committee of 1861 con- 
sidered this, but were unable to naake any practical suggestion 
for differentiation in favour of earned income. To-day the 
expression earned income is sometimes Icnown in the Dominions 
as income derived from personal exertion as opposed to income 
derived from property. In France the expression is “ rgvenu 
gagnd ” or “ revenu le produit du travail ” as opposed to “ re- 
venu piovenant du capital In Italy the expression “ labour 
income ” (“ redditi di lavoro ”) is used as opposed to “ redditi 
di capitale ”, and in German •phraseology (“ fundiert ”) funded 
as opposed to unfunded income (“ unfimdiert ”). Other terms 
sometimes used to indicate the distinction are “ permanent ” 
and “ precarious ”, “ spontaneous” and “ industrial”, “ unearned ” 
and “earned”, and “investment” and “earned income”. 
Of these the term “ unearned ” is objected to as casting a 
reflection on income from investments. The Eoyal Commission 
of 1920 has, therefore, recommended the adoption of the term 
“ investment income ” ia place of “ unearned income ”. It is 
sometimes said that the distinction between earned and invest- 
1 ^Ir. Hothouse, pp. 24-25 of Hansard, vol. xxxiv., 3rd Deo. 1798. 
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ment income is inappropriate^ as it is hard to define and excludes 
many cases of mixed incomes. That may be so, but the dis- 
tinction is only a working solution of a difficult problem, and 
it does not penalise thrift and economy and entail a loss to 
the State owing to the exemption of persons with low unearned 
incomes. Investment income is independent of the existence 
of the investor, while income from professions, trade, etc. , depends 
on the worker’s healthy life. The worker is, moreover, tied 
down to a place and cannot move about hke a large investor^” 
The difference between earned and investment incomes is very 
well brought out by the Secretary of the U.S.A. Treasury, in 
his letter to Congress dated the 10th November 1923. He 
says : “ The fairness of taxing more lightly incomes from wages, 
salaries, and professional services than the income from a business 
or from investment is beyond question. In the first ease the 
income is uncertain and limited in duration ; sickness or death 
destroys it, and old age diminishes it. In the other the source 
of income continues ; it may be disposed of during a man’s 
life and it descends to his heirs.’i) There is, therefore, a sub- 
stantia] difference between the two classes of income, and the 
continuance of the distinction is highly desirable. In Great 
Britain the hardship of persons with small unearned incomes 
has been mitigated to a large extent by the abatement of one- 
tenth of the earned income subject to a maximum of £200, 
which was recommended by the Royal Commission of 1920. 
Differqntiation is, in short, a workable proposition. The taxation 
of property by means of estate or succession duties is often 
regarded as effecting a measure of differentiation in favour of 
incomes derived from personal exertionX The effects of this 
differentiation are generally undesigned^ remote, uncertain, and 
little understood, differentiation in favour of earned income 
is, as we have seen," made in Great Britain by the deduction 
of one-tenth of the earned income in order to arrive at the 
assessable income. This deduction is granted irrespective of 
the amount of the total income, but it must not exceed £200 
for any one individual. By assessable income is meant the 
total income as computed for income-tax purposes after making 
the appropriate deduction in respect of any earned income. 
Taxable iacopiq, on the other hand, means that part of the 
assessable income upon which income tax is actually charged, or 
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assessable income less the various deductions such as personal 
allowance for self, increased personal aEowance where wife 
has earned income, and deduction for housekeeper, children, 
and dependent relatives. In short, after the deductions for 
children, etc., are made, the balance is known as taxable 
income^ 

In Great Britain to-day (1924) taxable income is charged at 
ialf the standard rate up to a certain sum, viz. £225 whatever 
the total amount of income is, and on the remainder at the 
standard rate. The aUowance for children is also, as we have 
seen, independent of the total amount of income. It may be 
mentioned here that care should be taken in reading income- 
tax statistics to differentiate between the aggregate gross income 
and the aggregate statutory income of those individuals above 
the elective exemption limit. The gross income exceeds the 
aggregate statutory income not only because of the inclusion 
in the gross income of certain individuals who are exempt, but 
also due to deductions made in the course of practical administra- 
tion for depreciation and similar reasons. 

Abatements 

6. In addition to exemptions and deductions such as allow- 
ances for depreciation, wear and tear, there are also other 
allowances which have been permitted in recent years from 
assessable income. The personal allowances and deductions 
usually take the form of (1) a personal allowance, (2) an increased 
personal allowance where the wife has earned income, i.e. the 
personal allowance for the individual is higher in the case of a 
married man living with his wife than for a bachelor, (3) deduction 
for children. In Great Britain, for example, a personal allowance 
is aEowed of £135 for a bachelor and £225 in the case of a 
married man whose wife is living with him. Where the wife 
has any earned income, the personal aEowance of £226 is increased 
by a sum equal to nine-tenths of the amount of such earned 
iucome subject to a maximum additional allowance of £46. 
It is sometimes pointed out that the system of “ pooling ” for 
income tax and super tax the separate incomes of husband 
and wife, with the illogical and inequitable result that the 
aggregate demand upon them is thereby increased, is in fact 
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a tax upon matrimon^ Tliere is no similar pooling when a 
brother and sister or two or more bachelors or spinsters live 
together in one establishment and share the expenses ; the 
married couple, very probably 'with children to provide for, 
may be said to have a greater rather than less claim for cohl- 
sideration and for the removal of this invidious distinction. 
Although pooling leads to an unfair taxation of married, couples, 
it is not a deterrent to matrimony. This consideration does 
not influence anybody in solving the problem “ to marry or not 
to marry ”. The married woman’s status should be no less 
than her single sister’s, especially as the law has ceased to regard 
the individuality of the wife as merged in that of her husband. 
Government cannot afiord to remove this distinction unless 
individual incidence is correspondingly revised. vThe separate 
assessment of husband and wife would result in a loss oi 
£36,000,000 to the British revenue annually^ That the revenue 
will suffer if the husband’s and the wife’s incomes are taxed 
separately cannot, of course, justify an unjust law, but equity 
is not the final determining consideration in public finance and 
is not so important as productivity^ In favour of the presenj 
system it may be mrged that iir-aetoal life the incomes of the 
majority of married people do constitute a common purse, that 
a married couple spend less than two persons living separately 
and consequently have more tax-paying ability, and that a 
system of separate assessment would result in an invidious 
distinction between married couples according as the total 
income is entirely contributed by ono of the spouses or equally 
by both. In the former case the tax would be high and in the 
latter less. Income may otherwise be so transferred between 
husband and wife as to reduce the rate on such income to a 
miaimum. Qnjrreat Britain a deduction is permitted m respect' 
of one child of fSBr^nd £27 in respect of each additional child 
for whom the relief Jg due.’^ No deduction is, however, allowed 
in respect of any child or adopted child receiving an inoomej 
of its own exceeding £40 a year. '(4) In rarer cases deductions 
for a housekeeper, dependent relatives, etc., are allowed. //The 
method by which the abatements in’ Great Britain ardmade 
may be illustrated in the table on following page : 
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Income Tax — Sohebules A, B, 0, D, and B. 


Assessments made in 1920-21. 

United Kingdom. 

IteiiiB. £ {millions). 

(а) Gross income 3477 

(б) E.xemptiona : — . 

Iimnmea below the effective exemption limit ... 81 

Ghnritios, colleges, hoapiUla, .scliools, friendly societies, etc. 23 
Dominion and foreign dividends belonging to persons not 

resident in the United ICingdom 4 

(c) Bocluctions : — 

Kepains— lands and houses and buildings ... 47 

Empty property 2 

"W^oiir and tear of machinery or plant 52 

Other reductions and discharges 607 

Total (6) and (c) . . . . 816 

(d) Actual income (viz. gross income (a) less exemptions (5) 

and reductions (c)) 2661 

(e) Earned income allowance (one-tenth) 157 

(/) Assessable income (viz. {d) minus (0)) 2504 

(g) Personal allowances, deductions, and reliefs : — ' 

Married persons, £225 ........ 7S4 

Other persons, £136 327 

Allowance in rcsiicot of wife’s earned income (max. £46) 3 

Kolief in respect of housekeeper 2 

„ „ cliildren 66 

„ „ dependent relatives .... 7 

Total (g) 1148 

(/i) Taxable income (viz. assessable income (/) loss allowances (g)) 1 — 

(1) At half standard rate (3 b.) 304 

(ii) At standard rate (63.) ’. 1062 

Total (/i) 1356 

(j) Tax chargeable thereon f 361 

(k) Allowances of tax in respect of life insuranoe premiums . 5 

Dominion income tax relief 3 

(l) Not produce of the tax 363 

(»!) Not produce for each penny of the normal rate of tax (6s.) 

{i.e. one seventy-second of the total (1)) .... 4’9 

Average offootivo rate of tax levied on each pound of actual 

income (d) . S 2.s. 8d. 


The underlying principle in the case of abatements on insurance 
premiums is the mitigation of the taxes that are encroachments 
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upon savings, and in the case of allowances for wear and tear, 
depreciation and obsolescence of plant and raachinery, the tax 
is charged on the net income rather than gross income as far 
as practicable. To the case of family responsibility some regard 
is paid. The married man with or without children and the 
bachelor are never on the same footing, us it is obvious that 
a bachelor can afford to pay more than a married man. A 
general exemption limit for all incomes is fixed mainly for two _ 
reasons : (1) the cost of collection would be abnormally high 
if there were no such limit, and (2) it is not desirable to tax 
heavily those whose income is below or at the subsistence level. 
At the same time wages do contain a taxable element, and this, 
as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, is reached through 
mainly indirect taxes. It is desirable that the exemption limit 
when once fixed should not vary before the lapse of a considerable 
period, and it should be varied only when there is a very sub- 
stantial change in the cost of living. It should not fluctuate 
from year to year and should be uniform for all classes, regardless 
of their conventional standards of living. 

Collection at Source 

6.1 A great principle in income tax is, as far as possible, the 
collection at the source of income. It is not a universal 
principle, hut it has attained a peculiar importance in many 
countries. The tax is deducted before the income reaches the 
person earning it. 'jfhus when a person has shares in a limited 
liability company, the income which he derives is taxed at the 
full standard rate before he gets it. If the rate proves to be 
higher than he ought to pay, he 'can have this adjusted by 
claiming a refund. The companies’ profits are always taxed at 
the maximum rate so that the revenue may not suffer in any 
way, and the burden of claiming refunds rests on the tax-payer. 
Assessment is made on each source of income by itself, and it 
simplifies the collection of the tax as a whole as well as increases 
its yield. At the same time it makes, as we shall see, graduation 
on total incomes far from easy. The persons who pay the tax 
sometimes deduct it from payments belonging to other persons. 
Thus in the case of rents arising from lands or buildings which 
are let it is to be paid in Great Britain by the occupier, vho 

t 
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in. turn deducts it from the rent paid to the landlord. The 
landlord, if the property is mortgaged or subject to a ground 
rent, may deduct the tax from the amount which he pays.. 
Similarly a limited liability company is assessed to tax at the 
standard rate on the whole of its profits without reference to 
the ultimate destination of those profits. On paying interest 
to its debenture-holders or dividends to its share-holders a 
company is entitled to deduct and to retain the amount of tax 
payable on the interest paid or dividend distributed unless it 
decides to pay dividend interests and debentures free of income 
tax. In this connection a considerable amount of income tax 
is paid very often which is not reclaimed from the authorities. 
Small investors who have placed their savings with companies 
are paid interest less income tax. They do not understand, or 
at least never claim, the right of refund, although they are not 
bound to pay any income tax. 

The principle of stoppage at the source has been of immense 
benefit to the revenue in most countries and avoids the friction 
between the tax collectors and the tax payers which is otherwise 
liable to be engendered. The taxpayer feels least the burden of 
a tax which is deducted without the money actually passing 
through his hands. We have seen above that the 6 per cent tax 
of 1803 collected at the source yielded nearly as much as a tax 
of 10 per cent did in Great Britain during 1801 under the system 
of direct personal assessment. It is sometimes urged for purposes 
of securing a smooth graduation curve that the principle of taxa- 
tion at the source should be abandoned. Smooth graduation 
requires the progressive adjustment of the rate of tax to the size 
of the income, is. without abrupt jumps or without proportional 
rates. This is somewhat difficult, although not impossible, under 
a system of collection at the source, since the total incomes of the 
individuals taxed are not known at the time of deduction at the 
source. As Sir Josiah Stamp well put it before the Boyal Com- 
mission, " with no taxation at the source, and with a smooth 
graduation, a defective memory is doubly endowed ; first, by the 
tax on the item omitted, and, secondly, by the reduced rate on 
the income shown ”.i fhese critics in favour of the abandon- 
ment of the principle of collection at the source may be answered 

Paragraph 9582 (12) (4.), Mi-mtes of Evidence of the Boyal Oomwssion on 
iTit, Jhaome Tax, 1919 (Omd, 288, 3), p. 458. 
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in tie words of Sir Josiai Stamp : “ Tie wanton and bigoted 
way in wiioh persons obsessed witi certain matiematical ideas 
urge tie sacrifice of all practical points to tieir lust for algebra 
would be a serious pubic danger if tieir influence became great. 

. . . We should as a people make a very bad bargain if we sacn- 
flced tie principle of taxation at tie source ^or tie doubtful boon 
and inconclusive virtues of a curve even of moat elegant functions 
and unimpeachable suavity. Not one per cent of tie taxpayers 
would be any happier or pay tieir taxes any more cieerfully for 
a logarithmic demand note.” ^ 

If taxation at source were abandoned, each income taxpayer 
would furnish a return of his total income on which he would be 
taxed, and this would lead to smoother graduation by tie adjustl 
ment of tie rate of tax to tie total income. At tie same time| 
smoother graduation can be obtained by retaining collection at 
source in conjunction witi information at source. Both collec- 
tion at source and information at source are used in tie United 
Kingdom and in some other countries. Taxation at source should 
not be abandoned. If it were given up it would not be possible 
to get tie correct total incomes of people above tie exemptionj 
limit or below it, and in this and other ways the State would los^ 
revenue, yin four of tie Australian States companies’ profits are' 
taxed at tie full rates, but no rebates are allowed to tie individual 
taxpayer who excludes his dividends from his returns of income 
tax. This apparently simple system is not on the whole a good 
one, because a man with an income of say £500 of which £260 is 
investment income is made to pay on half his income at the full 
rate, the remainmg hah being taxed at the rate appropriate to his 
income. In Great Britain the whole income (earned and invest- 
ment) is included in tie return, anihtie taxpayer receives rebates 
on that portion which has already paid income tax at tie standard 
rate, viz. from dividend income. It is true that taxation at tie 
source involves tie collection of large sums of money which have 
subsequently to be refunded, thus depriving the taxpayer of tie 
use of frmds for various periods. Information at source makes 
the taxpayer meet tie burden from the money which has already 
reached his pocket. He would feel ’the tax less had it been 
deducted from funds before these reached him. 

1 Paragraphs 9610 and 9611, Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Oommissimi, 
1920, vol. iii. ijp. 463 and 464. 
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The Basis oir Assessment 

7. SLould the liability of the taxpayer be assessed on the 
income of the year of assessment, the preceding year, or the 
average of a series of years immediately preceding the year of 
assessment ? The basis of assessment in Great Britain has 
already been dealt with under the different schedules d It was 
shown that the year of assessment is taken as the basis for the 
earnings of weekly wage -earners employed by way of manual 
labour and also for the income from Dominion and foreign 
securities. The preceding year is taken as the basis for profits of 
railways, ironworks, gas-works, canals, docks, etc., and income 
from interest, discounts, etc., which are not taxed at the source, 
and also interest on certain British Government securities. The 
average of three preceding years is taken for profits of trades, 
manufactures, etc., and income from professions and employments 
(excluding the wages of certain weekly paid wage -earners). 
Income from Dominion and foreign possessions other than 
securities is also assessed on the average of three preceding 
years. The profits of coal mines, tin mines, iron mines, etc., are 
assessed on the basis of the average of five preceding years. The 
above periods are used for determining the amount of the 
statutory income and also the appropriate rate of tax, although 
the amount taxable and the rate applicable are two distinct ideas. 
The hardsMp caused by taking different years as water-tight 
compartments is illustrated in the report of the Royal OompuRsion 
on Taxation ^ in Australia by the following table : 


Year. 

Pastorollst's 

Iiiconif 

City 
f Tilnn’s 
Income. 

Pasioralist'B Tax 
to the Pederal 
Government and 
K.S.W. 

City Mail’s 
7’axca. 


£ 

£ 

£ s. tl. 

£ s. d. 

First 

G796 

900 

1267 2 3 

87 19 8 

Second . 

3800 (loss) 

960 

Nil 

87 19 8 

Third . 

89G 

9G0 

80 9 6 

87 19 8 

Fourth . 

0700 

060 

1663 16 10 

87 19 8 

Fifth . . . 

4790 (loss) 

962 

Nil 

88 4 5 

Total . 

4802 

4802 

3001 7 6 

440 3 1 


^ Chapter XX. 

2 Vol. No, 147 of 1921, Government Printer, Victoria. 
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The injustice of taxing graziers on each year’s income is very well 
brought out by the above table. “ The base of the tax ”, as 
suggested by Sir Josiah Stamp, “ must be a long enough period 
to give a fair average indication of means — the base upon which 
a man’s household and conditions of life are nateally laid out 
A system of the carrying forward of losses is>oniy a weak palliative 
for the hardship caused by the taxation of fluctuating incomes 
modulated on a graduated basis. (It would be preferable to take 
as the statutory income the amounts received during. the last 
preceding year in all cases except rents, interest, wages, and 
income from puhHo employments. By this system income is 
taxed as it accrues, and it is therefore simple and convenient, 
The extension of the preceding year basis to schedule B in Great 
Britain is advocated by the Income Taxpayers’ Society as avoid- 
ing estimates, supplementary assessments, reliefs, and refunds. 
The system of estimating income for a future period for income- 
tax purposes on the average of the three preceding years as 
followed in Great Britain in the case of profits of trades, manu- 
factures, etc., while for super-tax purposes the last preceding 
year is taken as the basis of assessment, is in itself somewhat 
anomalous.^ A uniform basis of assessment on the income of 
the last preceding year is desirable, as it tends to simplicity, and 
as actual figures corresponding closely in point of time with the 
amount of profits actually being made are infinitely better than 
estimates. (The Koyal Commission on Taxation in Australia has 
recommendm^at the basis of liability should be the net taxable 
income of the twelve months immediately preceding the year of 
assessment, and the measure of the rate of tax should be the 
average net taxable income for not more than five years im- 
mediately preceding the year of assessment. The reason why 
the rate of tax should be based on an average and not on the 
preceding year is to do justice to fluctuating income^ The Royal 
Commission of England is not in favour of granting to trades the 
option of yearly or three-yearly assessment. The Commissioners 

I Fundam&ntul PrincipUs of Taxation, p. 27, Macmillan, 1921. 

^ No fewer Ihan forty members of Lloyd^ went out of business in the 
“ boom ” year in order that they might avoid the tax on the profits of 

that year. On the Stock Exchange a number of firms rssigaod their member- 
ship for a similar reason. A system of taxation which drives people out of 
business and makes oolleotion diffloult in bad years, evidently stands in. need 
of reform. 
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are emphatic in their opinion that no general option should be 
given to the taxpayer to elect, when the basis is changed, which 
of the two systems he will be assessed under, and that any remedy 
provided should apply only in the case of proved hardship. 

Evasion 

8. The question of evasion has assumed a new importance in 
most countries since the War. Many countries, such as Great 
Britain and the United States, have recently imposed stiff 
penalties against those who are so imscrupulous as to be culpable 
of fraudulent avoidance of the income tax. The principle is 
universally held that nobody should be allowed to escape, whether 
fraudulently or unintentionally, his share of the income tax, 
provided he comes within the range of income tax. The heavier 
the burden the sharper should be the punishment on these 
deliberate cheats, weaker vessels, or anti-social offenders who 
enrich themselves at the cost of others. The annual defalcations 
cannot be ascertained with strict accuracy. In Great Britain 
they have been conjectured to be as much as £100,000,000 
annually, but when this figure was put before the Royal Com- 
mission on Income Tax in 1920 it was forthwith repudiated as an 
impossibility. Competent opinion seems to place the deficiency 
not higher than £10,000,000 a year. The application of Pareto’s 
Law to British Income Tax shows very little deficiency on the 
whole. In many other countries unfortunately this is not.so. In 
countries where the income tax is of more recent origin, there is 
no legitimate pride in the conscientiousness with which the 
inhabitants meet the impost. Income taxpayers are sometimes 
classified into the following 'grades : half of them are probably 
straightforward in their dealings and, of course, suffer from the 
dishonest practices of their competitors. Of the remaining half, 
it may be said, one-half give themselves the benefit of the doubt, 
while the other half do not hesitate to make a deliberate fraud. 
The “ snowball ” system of valuiug stock is not unlmown in the 
commercial world. A diamond merchant, for example, was 
convicted of returning no profit whatever in a twelvemonth, on 
the ground that he has not sold the whole of his stock and is 
uncertain whether there will be a profit after the sale of the entire 
stoqk. The remedy is increased efficiency iu detecting these 
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frauds and evasions. This applies to Britain. In India frauds 
sometimes take place in various ways, viz. deposits may be placed 
with the banks in the name of the owner or frequently some other 
person, so that it escapes income tax. Again accounts may be 
kept somewhat loosely, and by being in Native States the o^vaer 
of the property in British India may succeed in evading his full 
share of taxation. This is, however, not peculiar to ludia. Not 
infrequently, it is said, some keep three sets of ledgers, one for the 
Income Tax Collector, one for Law Courts, and another for private 
use. Moreover, there is the case of bogus companies, Some time 
ago the Government of India pointed out that bogus firms and 
private companies were formed in which the proprietors, partners, 
and shareholders were the wives and children of the owners of 
the business concerned, and thus liability to super tax was 
greatly diminished or totally avoided. This was common in 
England until legislation minimised it. There is also the case of 
granting big loans with no interest to the principal shareholders 
of private companies — a procedure which is in reality a distribu- 
tion of profits. The Government of India are taking stringent 
measures to put an end to these abuses. In most industrial 
countries it is found advantageous to set up an efficient stall of 
collection and to establish a special investigation branch to deal 
with evasion and to provide for the production of books and 
documents. 

In Great Britain a foreign trader conducting business in the 
country may arrange the course of business by invoicing goods 
to the English branch at an unduly high price, and thus the English 
profits may be reduced considerably. In such a case it has been 
provided by Eule 7 of the All Schedules Rules of the Income Tax 
Act of 1918 that, where a non-resident person not being a British 
subject or a British Indian Dominion or Colonial firm or company 
carries on business with a resident person and that, owing to the 
close connection between the two and to the substantial control 
exercised by the non-resident person over the resident, the course 
of business is so arranged that no profits or loss other than the 
ordinary profits which might be expected to arise from that busi- 
ness, accrue to the resident person, the non-resident person shall be 
assessed in the name of the resident, as though the latter were his 
agent. In other words, the relation of buyer and seller may be 
ignored and tbe non-resident person treated as though he were 
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aolliiig direct to tlie British, customers through his branch or 
agent. Under Rule 12 it is possible to fix the rate of profit on an 
equitable basis, fixing it at the same rate as the indigenous mer- 
chant or a retail dealer in the country can reasonably expect 
to '■make. Before the passing of section 21 of the British Finance 
Act of 1922 it was possible lor owners of large estates to evade the 
payment of super tax and to reduce their liability to death duties 
by converting themselves into one-man companies. 

Pitt in his famous speech of December 1798 introduced the 
income tax in order “ to repress those evasions so disgraceful to 
the country, so injurious to those who honourably discharge their 
equal contribution, and, above all, so detrimental to the great 
object of national advantage which it is intended to promote ”.i 
Gladstone in his firstBudget speech® said, “ There are many cases, 
in trade, in which it is a matter of extreme difficulty to laiow what 
return to make, what really is chargeable as profit ; and I believe 
that in not infrequent cases the doubt is solved by the honourable 
trader against himself, and that he returns his profits greater than 
they really are. Let it not be supposed that I am going to impute 
to the trading classes of England generally the conduct which is 
pursued by some individuals. I am going to state an extreme 
case. It is an example, not of what has been generally done, but 
of what can be and has occasionally been done upon the scale I 
am going to show, and of what, I fear, on a smaller scale is often 
done. I will mention no names — I will violate no confidence — 
but I will state what happened in a great town where a new_ street 
was to be built. The persons who lived and carried on business 
in the old street, which was pulled down to make way for the 
new one, had been charged at a certain amount to the income tax. 
They had also, of course, made, returns at a certain amount under 
the income tax. When the new street came to be built they 
claimed compensation for the loss of their business. The amount 
had to be assessed by a jury. Without wearying the Committee 
with details I will state the amount of compensation which 
these persons — in number twenty-eight — claimed ; the amount 
awarded them by the jury, which may be taken as, on the whole, 
an approximation to the real value ; and the amount at which 
they returned their profits under the income tax. Were 1 
to descend to individual cases it would be almost impossible 
^ Pago i, Hansard, vol. xxxiv. 1798-1800. “ 1833. 
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adequately to describe the partly ludicrous and partly shameful 
aspect whioli they assume. I will therefore deal with the naatter 
generally and say that twenty-eight persons in all claimed the 
sum of £48,169 as compensation for their profits for a single year. 
The amount of compensation awarded by the jury was f26,9T3 
or a little more than half what was claimed. But what was the 
amount at which they had returned their profits for assessment 
to income tax ? They claimed £48,000 ; they got from the jury 
nearly £27,000 ; but the return of profits for the assessment to 
the income tax which they separately made had amounted only 
to £9000. I deeply regret that the great body of honourable 
men who have made the name of British commerce famous 
throughout the earth, less even for its energy than for its truth- 
fulness, should be degraded by a.ssociation witb persons who 
could perpetuate frauds like these. "But at the same time frauds 
of this kind, and in many other cases, do exist ; they are insepar- 
able from the character of the impost, human nature remaining 
as it is ; and it is impossible, when you are called upon to consider 
the question of the readjustment of the tax, wholly to dismiss them 
from consideration.” This would, of course, hardly be possible 
in England to-day, but it is a lesson to countries with less ex- 
perience in income-tax procedure and practice. The solution 
is increased efficiency in administration. Steps have, for example, 
been taken in India to improve the administration by the creation 
of a Central Board of Revenue, and not without success. 

At the same time, while the income-tax authorities are carrying 
out with care and management all the acts, it is fair only to say 
that as the tax is exacting and inquisitorial the tax collector has 
to avoid as far as possible any invasion on his part and should 
assist the taxpayer as far as it hes in his power. In some cases 
it is his duty, for example, to point out cases where the assessee 
should claim rebate. It also lies with the assessee to recover 
taxation : a matter often forgotten. The full rate of income tax is 
deducted from incomes whether liable to income tax or not, and 
the suflerer is left to recover it if he or she can. It is doubtful 
whether 60 per cent of those entitled to relief are aware of the 
fact, and therefore it is desirable that dvery possible information 
and assistance should be given by the taxing authorities to enable 
the public to ascertain their rights and liabilities. Too great 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of obtaining adjust- 
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ments promptly, as otherwise the taxpayer is exasperated, the 
machinery of income tax is brought into disrepute, and the tax 
becomes unpopular. Special attention should be given to the 
issue of up-to-date and simplified forms. One important method 
of' simplification is to substitute, as indicated in paragraph 7, the 
last completed year for the current year as the basis of assessment, 
except in the case of salaries. Efficiency is the pure millc of 
income-tax administration. 


Pareto’s 1 Law and Evasion ' 

9. To test the accuracy of income-tax returns the well-known 
law of Pareto may be applied. Briefiy expressed, the law is that 
if N represents the number of incomes above a certain amount X 
per annum, and a and A are constants. 



and therefore Log N = Log A - a Log X. 

In other words, if the logarithms of the numbers of persons in 
receipt of incomes above definite amounts are plotted against the 
logarithms of the amounts of these incomes on a chart the points 
so obtained would be on a straight line. In practice, however, 
the line is not absolutely straight, but rather in the form of a 
reversed and elongated S, as will be seen from the curves for the 
United Kingdom below. The deviations from the law -are not 
unnatural at the ends of the lines, because as one approaches 
impossibly high incomes the numbers fall of ; and if the law held 
absolutely throughout it would give one man at the top with an 
enormous income and an innumerable number at the other end 
with incomes much below the subsistence level. In short, 
Pareto’s Law expresses in a very satisfactory manner middle-class 
incomes, and has a tendency also to express all incomes except 
at the ends. It can be relied upon for finding the number of 

* For a dieoussion of the law see British Incomes and Property (Stamp), 
London, King & Son, 1920, olyip. viii. p. 332 ; Wealth and Taxable Capacity 
(Stamp), London, King & Son, 1922, p. 80 ; The Economics of Welfcere (Pigou), 
London, Macmillan, 1920, Port V. chap. ii. p. 693 ; Meport of the Select Committee 
on Income Tax (House of Commons), No. 366, 1906; also the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Pabraory 1914 (“ The British Super Tax and the Distribu- 
tion of Incomes ”). 
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incomes in the middle, but cannot be extended in safety beyond 
a known range for which statistics axe available. 

The application of this law to the income-tax statistics of the 
United Kingdom and British India is of great interest. The 
two lines below give the Pareto lines as obtained with the statistics 



seioo amooo 4 =ia.oao s^iao.ooo esi, 000,000 >ssio,oao.ooo 
Logarithms of numbers 



of income tax for the United Kingdom and British India in the 
year 1919-20. The typical Pareto line is shown in the case of the 
United King dom. In the case of Iddia, however, we find two 
parallel lines connected by a third. The characteristic tendencies 
at the ends of the Pareto line are wanting in the case of India, 
The variation at the lower end might be obtainable if the incomes 
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below Es.2000 per annum could be plotted, but statistics are not 
available. The incomes below Es.7500 and above Es.40,000 
lie on lines which are more or less parallel, and those between 
Es.7500 and Es.40,000 form a cross over or connecting link. 
The existence of two parallel lines connected by a third may give 
support to the theory that although Pareto’s Law applies to 
earned and also investment incomes, yet the application is not the 
same in both the cases. In other words, the incomes below 
Es.7600 per annum are predominantly earned and those above 
Es.40,000 per annum are predominantly derived, while those 
between the two mark the stages where the one passes into the 
other. The value of alpha for the parallel lines is about 1-2 as 
against 1-63 arrived at by Dr. Bowley for the United Kingdom 
and 1-68 by Dr. Stamp also for the United Kingdom. As agri- 
cultural incomes are exclud'ed, nearly 71 per cent of the total 
incomes of India are not taken into account, and this may have 
an appreciable effect on the Pareto lines. In short, the absence 
of agricultural incomes vitiates in every probability the apphea- 
tion of Pareto’s Law to Indian income-tax statistics. At all 
events the curves show, ceteris paribus, the incompleteness of 
these statistics. 

In all countries super-tax statistics are more accurate than 
income-tax statistics, because there is less chance for evasion. 

In the United Kingdom the typical Pareto line is noteworthy, 
but in the case of India the same irregularity is visible, as was 
noticed in the income-tax statistics. We are irresistibly .driven 
to conclude that although evasion takes place in the United 
Kingdom it is infinitely less than in the case of India. The 
statistics of income tax in India are very incomplete, and for 
many incomes statistics are not available, since income tax is 
not paid on these incomes. 

Evasion is to some degree due to a feeling of distrust of the 
taxing authorities, which is encouraged by the fact that the 
revenue authorities collect as much as they can. In fact the 
higher rates of income tax in some countries have produced a 
sense of inequity, and the Government authorities have called 
the game and the rules afe “ Keeping strictly to the law, you 
dodge me and I dodge you It is necessary to ensure, as we 
have seen, that all permissible allowances are given by the 
revenue authorities in arriving at the assessments. Taxpayers 






fied income-tax law will materially reduce tLe earnings of lawyers 
and accountants whose help is at present in constant requisition. 
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At tlie same time it cannot be denied that the clamour for a 
simple income tax is absurd. A tax which, reflects difierence in 
ability based on the amount of income, marital condition, family 
responsibility, and also origin and source of income, is boimd to 
be a highly complicated tax system.^ Assistance should, ?is 
already noted, be given by officials to prevent the possible faults 
often noticed on the part of taxpayers, and the machinery for 
the recovery of money due to the taxpayer should always be 
efficiently brought out. In short, there must be no invasions of 
the tax collector if there are evasions of the taxpayer. As is 
well said, a false sense of sport that regards Government as fair 
game, quite as much as deliberate fraud, has been responsible for 
evasion. 

Conclusion 

10. The problem of double income taxation has been dealt 
with in a previous chapter.^ It remains to summarise the con- 
clusions to which this analysis has irresistibly led. During the 
Great War the experience which England gained in the Crimean 
War was repeated. The income tax proved to be an excellent 
fiscal reserve to Great Britain as well as to the United States. It 
enabled these countries to meet war expenditure of almost in- 
credible amounts, when men do not stop to inquire into details 
of taxation lest they should lose the mass and the substance. 
France and Imperial Germany, long before 1914, had not realised 
the importance of this great engine. Many of France’s post-War 
problems are due to the fact that she developed the taxation of 
income too late. Imperial Germany found indirect taxation 
wholly inadequate for her requirements, and she was precluded -in 
the Wax from using direct taxes, the prerogative of the States and 
not of the Federal Government. India and the Dominions have 
realised the importance of the taxation of income, Australia 
having a State income tax in addition to a Federal income 
tax. Indirect taxes, such as excise duties, cannot he enforced or 
developed until administrative arrangements have been made, 
often requiring extra staff and money. With the income tax it is 
otherwise. The administrative machinery, when once in order, 

^ Of. Sir Josiah Stamp’s evidence before the Royal Commission, paragraph 
9581 (11), p. 457, vol. 3, Omd. 288-3, H.M. Stationery, Office, London, 1919. 

" Chapter XVII. 
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does not require corresponding increases wlien the rate of income 
tax is increased, and thus the yield can be increased rapidly. 
■ This elasticity is a gi’eat practical advantage wJien revenue is 
, suddenly required. The last century witnessed the income tax 
o]2 trial ; the present century has seen the excellence of the 
'income tax as an elastic source of revenue, and the triumph of its 
principles and methods in the turmoil and stress of war and post- 
war finance. In Federal constitutions income tax is either (1) 
wholly Federal or (2) partially Federal and partially State or 
provincial. In the United States the income tax is Federal. 
There is, however, in the states of Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oklahoma, Missouri, Virginia, and Delaware, as we 
have seen, a Commonwealth or State income tax. In AusL'alia 
there is a Federal and a State income tax.^ In the Union of South 
Africa income tax is levied by the Union Government. In 
Canada it is imposed by the Dominion Government. In India 
the tax is central. In France there is (as we have seen) an in- 
teresting scheme by which the Central Government collects its 
own revenues (income taxes), but it also collects additional taxes 
(centimes addiiionds) on these for departments and communes. 
This still continues, and is worthy of notice. 

I Chaptor XXI. p. 253. 



CHAPTEE XXIII 


DEATH DUTIES OR INHERITANCE TAXES 

1. The Second Great Source oe Direct Taxation 

“ The lasMon of tMs world passeth away,” wrote the greatest of 
the Christian apostles, and the truth* of this is clearly seen in the 
change of fashion in regard to taxation at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. States were discovering new sources of revenue, 
and they were finding that indirect taxes would no longer be 
so fashionable on account of the discovery of a second great 
source of direct taxation — death duties. In Great Britain, and 
especially in the United States, the idea was growing that the 
collection of a tax on the transfer of property from the dead to 
the living on systematic lines was a means of obtaining a fairly 
large and regular amount of revenue with the minimum of 
inconvenience,jJ The reforms in Great Britain thirty years ago 
have bprne much fruit in this respect : In the United States, 
especially since the eighties of the last century, this form of 
taxation has become so popular that to-day in forty-eight out of 
forty-nine states of the Union there are inheritance taxes in 
addition to a Federal tax. In the self-governing Dominions 
of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa ; in Crown 
Colonies, such as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
the Bahamas, the Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, the 

See (1) The. Inheritance Tax — a Historical and Economic Comparison 
between the various Countries, Max West, New York, Columbia University Press 
(2nd edition, 1908). This includes all the important countries, the Dominions, 
and the States of the American Union. (2) Die J^steverung der Erbsohaften in den 
wichtigeren earopaischen Staaten, mil besonderer Riicksicht auf die schweherisohe 
Finanzreform, E. Grossman, Berne (Max Diechsel), 1917. (3) Taxation of 
Capital, Soward and Willan, London, Waterlow & Sous, Ltd., 1919. (Con- 
tains on pp. 75-81, bibliography of English works, also many footnotes and 
useful references to Dominion and foreign laws, etc.) 
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Leeward Islands, British Cuiana, the Falkland Islands, Fiji and 
Sierra Leone ; in other countries such as France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Chile, and Japan 
there are death duties. India alone of the chief countries of the 
wtirld does not possess this means of revenue, although it is 
probable that in the not distant future such taxes will be imposed, 
as the needs of Provincial Governments for nation building 
activities, especially education, are so great. 

While the development of death duties or inheritance taxes 
in recent years is remarkable, it should be remembered that 
taxation of this kind is in reality very old. Augustus levied a 
6 per cent tax, the vicesima liereditaium et legatorum, for the 
payment of the army on those whom he could not reach by the 
trihutum or the ordinary property tax, the property tax being 
leviable only in the provinces. In feudal times estates reverted 
to the King when there were no rightful heirs, and at the end of 
the eighteenth century there was a legacy duty in Holland. 
North introduced, doubtless from Holland, a stamp duty upon any 
receipt for any legacy or share or residue of the personal property 
of a deceased person, a duty increased by Pitt in 1789. In 1796 
the property itself was charged, and a tax was imposed on 
collateral successions at different rates. Successions to land, 
however, were not taxed till fifty -seven years later. As early 
as 1826 there was an inheritance tax in Pennsylvania. 

2. Geneeal Pkinoiples 

To tax progressively real and personal property on the death 
of its owner or owners,^ and also on its acquisition by benefici- 
aries, exempting to some degree immediate dependants, and 
increasing the rates in collateral inheritances or bequests to 
strangers, is sound in theory and in practice. It forms part of 
any well-arranged scheme of public finance. In Adam Smitlr’s 
words it is “perfectly clear and certain”, and the time of payment 
“ sufficiently convenient ”. It is also productive. The tax is 
usually graduated in three ways, ^he amount may vary with 
the value of the estate to be transferred. This is so in the case of 
estate duty, which in Great Britain varies from 1 to as much as 40 
per cent. The Federal tax in the United States is imposed on this 
1 See paragraph 8 on the taxation of the joint Hindu family. 
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basis. The tax may also vary according to the relationship of 
the beneficiaries to the deceased, the highest rate of tax falling on 
distant heirs,.^ Legacy and succession duties in Groat Britain 
and elsewhere vary according to consanguinity. Thus in Great 
Britain these vary from 1 to 10 per cent, and in the Union of 
South Africa from 2 to 10 per cent. Thirdly the tax may also, as 
in Erance, vary with the amount inherited by each individual heij.^ 
This discriminates against leaving large sums to one or 
persons only, and tends to prevent the accumulation of property 
among a few people. It is therefore eminently reasonable, and 
it is probably on this account that this third form of taxing is 
popular with the Commonwealth Governments of the United 
States. Lord Randolph Churchill, had he not impetuously sent 
in his resignation in 1886 as Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
regarded himself as indispensable, r<iould have imposed a gradu- 
ated duty according to the total benefit received by each in- 
dividual and not according to the value of the whole estate 
before distribution.^ 

'^The State protects the property of the individual, and it is not 
unfair that it should come in at the death of the owner of the 
property and take a share in the form of taxation before it is 
passed on to the beneficiaries. As Gladstone well put it, “ The 
carrying property in perfect security over the groat barrier which 
death places between man and man is perhaps the very highest 
achievement, the most signal proof of the power of civilised 
institutions . . . and an instance so capital of the great benefit 
conferred by law and civil institutions upon manlcind, and of the 
immense enlargement that comes to natural liberty through the 
medium of the law, that I conceive nothing more rational thdn 
that, if taxes are to be raised at all? the State shall be at liberty 
to step in and take from him who is thenceforward to enjoy the 
whole in security that portion which may be hona fide necessax}' 
for the public purpose The curtailment of the right of bequest 
in this respect on the part of the State is just. The argument 
that inheritance taxes directly prevent some of the most glaring 

inequalities of inherited wealth is a matter for the politician rather 

% 

^ Ohiirohill also proposed to treat real and personal property alike, and to 
abandon the various rates aooording to consanguinity. See iord Randolph 
Uhunhill, by Winston S. Churchill, vol. ii. chap. xv. 

“ Hansard, vol. oxxvii. p. 267, “ Speech on Succession Duties ”, 12th May 
1853. 
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than, for the financier. An argument is sometimes used with far 
less frequency now than thirty or forty years ago, that death 
duties fall on capital and discourage production. It has also been 
said that these taxes in reality reduce saving and retard progress. 
Wiiat, however, are the facts, and what is the experience of the 
last decade ? 

3. The Taxation oe Capital 

We have travelled a long way from Ricardo, who condemned 
the taxation of capital. Marshall, too, when he wrote that “ the 
old objection to taxes on inheritances that they are paid out of 
capital seems to me to have great force still ” h had not realised 
the effects of war finance on income tax as compared with death 
duties or perhaps of the prodigious pace at which capital now 
accumulates in industrial countries. Financial experience shows 
that in a modern industrial country the amount of capital taken 
in the form of inheritance taxation, which might otherwise go to 
maintain the productivity of labour, is not of importance as 
against the total capital in use or the annual increase in capital. 
The great Cambridge economist, Henry Sidgwick, whose “natural 
bent”, in the words of Bryce, “ was to distrust all that was obvious 
and to discover flaws in every accepted doctrine ”, rightly held 
that the drawback to death duties “ is not at all likely to be equal in 
proportion to the similar effect that would be produced by extra 
taxes on income ; in fact, the hmits of taxation on inheritances 
will be practically determined for the financier rather ])y the 
danger of evasion through donations inter vivos than by the 
danger of checking industry and thrift Death duties have 
indeed certain advantages over income tax. The owner enjoys 
his wealth during his lifetime; and he can also have the pride of 
leaving large sums at death. Human nature being what it is, 
family love and pride being so strong, and the motive for saving 
and accumulation thus so powerful, people do not save less on the 
whole because a lump sum will have to he paid at death. Govern- 
ments have taken steps to prevent all possible evasion, as, for 
example, in Great Britain, where gifts inter vivos are subject to 
the tax if made within thrGe years of death. The proceeds of the 
tax often connote a mere transfer of capital, as when the State 
pays off debt with the proceeds of the tax. Expenditure on social 

^ X!. 9528, p. 123. * Principles, Book 111. chapter viii. seotion 11. 
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services may result in increasing the country’s productivity by 
raising the standard of efficiency, especially if, as in some 
countries, there is undoubtedly under-consumption among the 
working classes. A net gain and all-roimd prosperity thus results 
in the long run. But if by high taxation of inheritances the de- 
velopment of incomes were checked — ^it is -a big “ if” — without a 
compensating increase in other directions, there may be a reduced 
demand for goods and services with an ultimate effect on employ- 
ment. In short, as capital and labour are mutually dependent on 
one another, anything that checks the supply of one may react 
adversely on the other. This view, however, loses sight of the 
vastness of the savahle fund, which is not really affected by the 
withdrawal of part of its volume in the form of inheritance taxes. 
Experience has shown that the gain does outweigh the loss, 
and the net effect, after taking intft consideration all factors, is 
not against this form of taxation, ^ir Josiah Stamp summarises 
well the position when he says “ people greatly exaggerate this 
matter, because they forget that the money must be raised 
somehow ; and from the gross effect of the death duties on 
capital, they fail to take off the effect that other equivalent 
taxes would also have upon saving. (1) As a broad conclusion, 
therefore, apart from other economic effects of death duties, even 
current expenditure of the proceeds is likely to add to the nation’s 
power of accumulation more than the actual capital it takes from 
individuals. (2) Immediate effect on realised savings; (a) In 
so far. as Government expenditure is on permanent works or 
reduction of debt there is only a transfer of capital ; (6) if it is 
not so spent, savings may be ‘ wasted but if the money had 
been raised by other taxes, potential saving might have been 
‘ wasted ’ to just the same extent*, and no special disadvantage 
attaches to death duties. (3) Ultimate effect on stimulus to 
saving : Owing to powerful countervailing considerations the net 
effect is only slightly against the death duties as compared with 
other taxes,” ^ 

4. Rignano’s Scheme of Inheritance Taxation 

Professor Rignano'^ has suggested a special form of inheritance 

^ The. Principles of Taxation, p. IBS (Macmillan), London, 1921. 

* “Una riforma soeiaiista del diritto suooessorio ”, Sooialismo in accordo 
colla dottrina economica Uberale. 
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tax which would avoid inequalities of income without discouraging 
production. Briefly, his scheme is to make the inheritance tax 
progressive in time, i.e. the tax would increase with the fre- 
quency which the property changed hands through succession. 
PI£- suggests that the whole of any wealth accumulated should 
lapse after passing through a certain number of heirs. The older 
the fortmie, the heavier the inheritance tax. The rates of tax and 
the length of time before the State absorbs such accumulated 
wealth would vary on account of the financial stress and other 
economic conditions of each country. Suppose A leaves to B 
self-accumulated property, and the tax on B’s inheriting the 
property may be 26 per cent of the total, and B dies leaving C 
the property which he inherited from A, and also the property 
which he acquired through his own exertion. In the case of 
C the tax would be 60 per cent of A’s property plus 26 per cent of 
B’s. When C dies leaving D his property the State would take 75 
per cent of A’s property plus 50 per cent of B’s property and 26 
per cent of O’s. When D dies leaving E his property the State 
would take the whole of A’s property plus three-fourths of B’s, 
half of C’s, and one-fourth of D’s. The advantage of the tax is 
that it falls more lightly on newly acquired wealth, and it would, 
in Professor Riguano’s opinion, from the fact that inherited 
wealth would be insufficient to provide for one’s successors, be an 
incentive to the actual accumulation of wealth. The obvious 
obj ection to the Rignano scheme is the difficulty of administration , 
The rights of heirs to dispose of inherited wealth would require to 
be strictly curtailed in order to prevent evasion, and this in itself 
would ho a complex matter. The danger of evasion likely to 
occur especially when high duties were in force would not be 
inconsiderable, and this evasion, of course, varies extraordinarily 
in difierent countries, being less for example in Great Britain 
than in most countries. 


6. Death Duties on Iniieeitance Taxes 
IN Eedekal Constitutions 

In Federal constitution's the imposition of succession taxes or 
death duties raises the question whether these taxes should be 
levied by the Federal or Central Government, by the State or 
Proyinoial Governments, or by both. In Switeorland this taxation 
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is imposed by the cantons and the taxation varies considerably 
from canton to canton. In the United States the taxation has 
been, with few exceptions, a matter mainly for the State or 
Commonwealth Governments, The Federal Government on rare 
occasions, as in 1862, also imposed a Federal tax. At presenl a 
Federal tax in the form of an estate duty is in force. In Canada 
the taxation is provincial. In Austraha, estate, legacy, and 
succession duties are levied by the Federal as well as by the State 
Governments. In the Union of South Africa, Cape Colony and 
Natal had this form of taxation before the Union Government 
constituted under the South Africa Act, 1909, came into being, 
but this legislation lias been superseded by the Union Act.^ 
Taxes on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 
fanaily are in accordance with the rules under the Government of 
India Act, 1919,^ reserved for Provincial Governments. 

Seligman ® supports the view that succession duties in the 
United States should be a Commonwealth or State tax and not a 
Federal tax. “ One of the chief steps in the reform of American 
finance has been the growth of the inheritance tax as a Common- 
wealth tax and its development, together with the corporation 
tax, as a main, or in some cases almost an exclusive source of 
Commonwealth revenue, thus permitting the other sources of 
revenue to be relegated to the local divisions. The imposition of 
a Federal inheritance tax, while perfectly justifiable in itself, would 
tend to check this salutary development. It would supply the 
Commonwealths -with a reason for not adopting the inheritance 
tax as a source of State revenue, and it would render far more 
difficult a rounding out and logical arrangement of the entire 
tax system. It may be said that just as an income tax is far 
better as a national than as a State tax, because so many com- 
plicated questions of domicile and double taxation are avoided, 
so in the same way, and largely for the same reasons, a Federal 
inheritance tax is preferable to a State inheritance tax. But even 
if this be true, the advantage is dearly purchased at the cost of 
an entire reversal in the march of progress towards a consistent 
and logical revenue system for the entire country. It may be 


1 9 Edw. VII 0. 9. 

^ Rules under Section 80 (A), (3) (a). Schedule I. 

® JSssays in Taxation, chap, v., l^omillan, 1921, 9th edition. There is a 
considerable bibliography in the footnotes. 
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possible to find some metliod of filling tbe gap created in tlie 
Commonwealth tax system. But it seems a pity, to say the 
least, to cheek a promising movement when the difficulty of 
making any changes at all are so great as in the local tax systems 
of 'the United States at present.” ^ Seligman is probably biassed 
in favour of the prQvinciahaation of the tax because of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the property tax as a main source of 
revenue to the Commonwealth or State Governments. He realises 
at the same time the dangers in such taxation when there is no 
uniformity in the rates of these progressive taxes between state 
and state. The absence of inter-State agreements as to rates 
and of the provision of similar treatment where property in different 
states is assessed for the tax is clear, and he speaks indeed of a 
Federal inheritance tax being “perfectly justifiable in itself”. 
Another well-known American writer ^ holds that the tax should 
be provincial ; “ mitil the states are forced to abandon all control 
over family relations, and to surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment the entire field of legislation relating to property, and the 
inheritance thereof, it will be illogical and harmful for the Federal 
Government to tax inheritance. . . . The question is one of deep 
political import.” Since this was written, the Federal Govern- 
ment has, as we have seen, imposed a Federal tax in addition 
to that of the states. The relegation of succession duties to 
Provhrcial Governments in India was probably on the analogy 
of Canada and other Dominions. Moreover stamp duties are a 
provincial subj eot for taxation. But in India the question plainly 
resolves itself into this— as the introduction of such taxation is 
not yet a settled fact, would the administration of the tax be 
easier and more efficient as a central tax or as a provincial tax 1 
As a central tax the dangers of difierent rates of progressive taxa- 
tion in difierent provinces would be avoided. On the analogy, 
therefore, of the income tax, this might possibly be assigned to the 
Central Government. On the other hand, as a considerable 
portion of the duties will be from land, and as land revenue is 
already a provincial subject, should not the tax remain as a 
provincial matter ? Provincial Governments would have to pay 
less as provincial contributions to the Central Government if the 

The. Income Tax, 2ad edition, Maomillaa & Co., Ltd., New York, 1914. 

‘ Plelm, Introduction to Public Finance (3rd edition). Part 11. chap. viii. 
p, 31Q {Maomllans, 1916), 
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tax were administered centrally as is the income tax. The more 
widespread are inheritance taxes, the less is there an opportunity 
for a convenient change of residence. The peculiar circumstances, 
however, of each country have to be considered carefully with a 
view to the efficient collection of this class of direct taxes, Ad 
certainly in India the co-operation of the Central and Provincial 
Governments would be in a matter like this essential. 


6. Death Duties in Great Britain 

Death duties in Great Britain ^ are derived from two main 
sources, (a) estate duty which is a transfer on property, the State 
taking a percentage of the net value on the death of the owner ; 
and (6) legacy duty and succession duty, which may be regarded 
as an acquisition duty payable by a .beneficiary or beneficiaries on 
acquiring property. These duties are a growing source of direct 
taxation and can also be budgeted for with tolerable accuracy, 
even allowing for “ windfalls ” that may accrue from very large 
estates being subject to duty in any year. 


Year ended 

31at March. 


Budget 
Bsliinate 
(£ millions). 

Net 

Receipt 
(£ millions). 

1913 


26 

25 

1914 ; 


27 

27 

1918 


29 

32 

1919 


32 

31 

1920 


35 

43 

1921 


46 

47 

1922 


48 

63 


Death duties were in 1921-22 about 6 per cent of the total t,ax 
revenue or 6 per cent of the total Revenue receipts.^ By far the 
greater portion is derived from the estate duty. Thus for the 
year ended 31st March 1922 the net proceeds were approximately 
£53,000,000, and were made up as follows : Estate duty 
£46,000,000 or 84*7 per cent of the total ; legacy duty, £6,000,000 
or 11'3 per cent; succession duty, £1,200,000 or 2’3 per cent; 

1 Tin Death Duties, E. Dymond (London, Solicitors’ Law Society, Ltd., 
3rd edition, 1920), (A Byatematio work.) Pijactical Chiide to the Death Duties 
and to the Preparation of Death Duty Accounts, C. Beatty (London, Effingham 
Wilson). (A short manual.) 

The annual Beports of the CommisBionera of Inland Revenue contain 

the Btatiatios showing the analysis of realty, personality, etc. 

2 Vide Table XII. App. 
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and miscellaneous receipts, £800,000 or 1>7 per cent. Death 
duties yielded £58 millions in 1923-24 as compared with £67 
millions in the previous year. 

The estate duty is an ad valorem progressive tax levied on the 
vaSue of all immovable or movable, settled or unsettled property 
in Great Britain which passes upon the death of any person. It 
dates from the Finance Act, 1894,^ and the father of the tax was 
Sir WilUam Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Rosebery’s Government. Harcourt belonged, in the words of 
his biographer, “ to the old tradition of statesmanship which 
regarded a rigid public economy as the first essential of good 
government. He believed that an extravagant and wasteful 
habit of expenditure corrupted the public service, and had subtle 
reactions on policy, especially where the demands of the war 
departments were concerned.* But it was not the spending of the 
national resources that furnished his chief interest in the subject. 
He had long been conscious of the anomalies of taxation, especi- 
ally in regard to the land. A member of a landed family himself, 
he had early broken with the views of his class in regard to the 
special privileges with which a legislature, then chiefly controlled 
by the landed interest, had invested real estate, and the political 
disagreement with his brother at Nuneham had turned mainly 
upon this theme.” ^ The introduction of Harcourt’s proposals 
raised in some quarters considerable criticism and even opposi- 
tion. The Conservative viewpoint is well expressed in a letter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from Her Majesty, .Queen 
Victoria, who wrote from Balmoral Castle on 6th June 1894 as 
follows : 

e 

The Queen is much concerned about the provisions made in the 
Budget regarding the death duties, which, in her opinion, cannot fail 
to cripple all landowners. Many properties are now only kept 

I Exactly ZOO years previously (i.e. 1694) a tax in the form of a stamp 
duty was imposed upon probate or letters of administration for any estate 
above the value of £20. This came to bo known as probate duty. It was 
inoroased to lOs. in 1098, and North, in 1779, introduced three scales with 
reference to the value of tho property. This reform was modified to meet the 
financial exigencies of tho Statp from time to time till 1880, when tho duty 
was fixed at 3 per cent ad valorem. These duties did not, of course, include 
real or settled estate. Eor 200 years, therefore, real property escaped this 
form of death duty. 

® Z-ife of Sir William Harcourt, A. G. Gardiner, vol. ii. p. 281 (London, 
Oonstgihle), 1922. 
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afloat: at considerable loss to tbe proprietors, who, if tfle Budget 
becomes law, may be driven to still further curtail tboir expenditure. 
This must inevitably affect the poorer classes, especially the 
agricultural community, numbers of whom 'will be thrown out of 
work altogether. Then again country-seats will be unoccupied a^id 
charities throughout the country be denuded of support. Where, 
again, will be the inducement to owners of ‘property to effect im- 
provements, when by so doing they know they are only encumbering 
their successors — possibly their widows, who, the Queen fears, are 
also placed in a worse position than before by the proposed death 
duties. This leads the Queen to remark that she has always 
deplored the action of the probate laws which subjects widows and 
nearest of kin, at tbe time of deep sorrow, to an immediate minute 
examination and valuation by some strangers of their private 
possessions, which she thinks is painful and cruel. Most earnestly 
does the Queen urge and hope that Sir William Harcourt may be 
able to modify these proposals, which she owns she thinks dangerous. 

To this Sir William Harcourt as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wrote to Queen Victoria on 9th June 1894 as follows : 

Sir William Harcourt presents his humble duty to Your Majesty, 
and begs leave to report that in the last few days solid progress has 
been made with the clauses of the Budget Bill in Committee. 

Sir William desires to assure the Queen that the outcry which 
has been made by the landed interest on the subject of extraordinary 
pressure upon them in the Budget is grossly exaggerated if not 
entirely unfounded. Lord Salishmy’s statement that it will absorb 
four years’ income is entirely contrary to the fact. In the case of 
a man .with £100,000 the additional taxation will be 1 per cent, and 
in that of a man with a million, 4 per cent, and in the case of the 
last it might amount to two years’ income payable in eight years. 
The truth is that the landowners have been so long accustomed ,to 
exemption from their fair share of the taxation borne by the other 
classes of the community that they resent as a great injustice that 
they should he treated on an equal footing. 

It is no doubt a great misfortune that owing to the immense 
expenditure upon armaments it should be necessary to raise an 
additional sum of 4 millions by taxation, but that can only be done 
by imjjosing the burthen equally upon all classes, with a regard to 
the ahihty of the several parties to bear it. 

Sir William believes that the great .support which the Budget 
has received in the House of Commons, and still more outside, far 
beyond the Party majority which the Government can command, is 
due to a conviction that it is an honest attempt to distribute the 
burthen fairly and justly amongst all classes of tbe community. 
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Of the sum to bo raised not one-fourth part will bo asked of the 
landed interest ; the rest will fall on the personal property ; and 
yet it is those who will contribute least who complain most. 

It is true the land is now in a distressed condition, but it will 
only pay in proportion to what it received. Other industries are 
also depressed, but they do not make that a pretext for refusing to 
pay their share in the -public burthens necessary for the defence of 
the country. 

It is a sense of the justice of our demand that gave the Govern- 
ment a majority of over 100 in the division on the question of 
graduation. 

It is quite impossible to raise large sums of money without 
inconveniencing some one, but no class — and least of all those who 
are the loudest in their demands for augmented expenditure — ought 
to refuse to bear their part in the necessary sacrifice. 

Sir Wilham is extremely anxious to remove any particular 
hardships which may arise in <the case of the land, and has already 
opened communications privately with the Opposition to see if it is 
jiossible, consistently with the necessities of the public service, to 
meet their views. 

Immovable property in Great Britain is liable to estate duty 
but not immovable property abroad. By immovable property 
is meant lands and houses and all interests therein, including 
leasehold interests. Movable property in Great Britain is also 
liable to estate duty, and this includes goods, furniture, stocks, 
shares, and securities. Movable property outside Great Britain 
is chargeable only when the deceased was the owner and domiciled 
in Great Britain, or when he had only a life interest, and, at his 
death the movable property became a British trust or vested in 
a British trustee. Gifts made inter vivos, unless made more than 
three years before death, and gifts made for public or charitable 
purposes, unless made more than twelve months before death, are 
liable to estate duty. So are moneys receivable under insurance 
policies on the life of the deceased, efiected and kept by him wholly 
or partially for the benefit of a donee. Marriage gifts, however, 
gifts proved to be part of one’s normal expenditure, and gifts not 
exceeding £100 in value in the case of any donee, are excluded. 
The net principal value of the estate is arrived at by taking the 
total of the principal valties of all the items of property, less 
deductions for reasonable funeral expenses and subject to certain 
reductions for debts and incumbrances of the deceased. The 
principal value of the property is the price which the Commis- 
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sioners of Inland Revenue believe the property to be worth if 
sold in the open market at the time of the death of the deceased. 
Small estates up to £300 and £500 pay fixed duties of 30s. and 
60s. respectively and are exempt from all other death duties. 
Interest at 4 per cent per annum is payable on personalty fr»m 
the date of the death up to the delivery of the affidavit or 
accounts. On real property the duty may be paid by eight yearly 
or sixteen half-yearly instalments, and that on certain annuities 
in four yearly instalments. Interest is charged on all unpaid 
portions of duty after death at the rate of four per cent per annum. 
Exemptions from estate duty include (1) estates of a net principal 
value not exceeding £100 ; (2) the property of common seamen, 
mariners, soldiers, or airmen who are killed or die in His Majesty’s 
Service ; and (3) certain articles which are ascertained to be of 
“ national, scientific, historic, or artistic interest ”. In order to 
avoid the double taxation of movable property in a British 
Dominion, movable property pays only so much duty as is equal 
to the larger of the two taxes. The amount of duty payable in 
the Dominions is thus deducted from the amount of estate duty 
due in Great Britain. 

The rates of estate duty are set out in the following table. 
The progressive nature of the duties is obvious, especially on the 
higher incomes. Thus on £1,000,000 30 per cent estate duty is 
payable, A further sum, as we shall see, is payable for legacy 
duty varying from 1 to 10 per cent. If the assumption be made 
that this is only 3^ per cent, one-third of the value of the estate 
or £333,333 would be paid as death duties. 


Where the Net 
Principal Value of the 

Percentage Bate 
of Duty after 

Where the Net 
Principal Value of tJie 

Perccutase Bate 
of Duty after 

Estate exceeds 
£100 . 

31st July 1019. 

. £1 

ISHlafce exceeds 
” £150,000 


ant July 1018 
. £17 

BOO 

. . 2 

175,000 


. 18 

1,000 . 

. 3 

200,000 


. 19 

, 1,000 

. 4 

225,000 


. 20 

10,000 

6 

250,000 


. 21 

15.000 

20.000 

6 

300,000 


. 22 

7 

360,000 


. 23 

25,000 

8 

400,000 


. 24 

30,000 . 

9 

450,000 


. 25 

40,000 

. . 10 

500,000 


. 26 

50,000 . 

. . 11 

■5000,000 


. 27 

00,000 , 

. . 12 

800,000 


. 28 

70,000 . 

. . 13 

1,000,000 


. 30 

90,000 . 

. 14 

1,260,000 


. 32 

110,000 . 

. . 16 

1,500,000 


. 35 

130,000 , 

, . 16 

2,000,000 


. . 40 
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Legacy and succession, duties are complementary owing to 
their history. The legacy duty is levied on movable property 
devolving imder the will or intestacy of a person domiciled in 
Great Britain. The movable property wherever situate is liable 
torduty if the deceased owner was domiciled in Great Britain. 
If the testator or intestate was not domiciled in Great Britain the 
property is not liable to legacy duty. All settled movable pro- 
perty, wherever situated, is liable to succession duty if the forum 
of administration was in Great Britain. But if it was the subject 
of a non -British trust it is not liable to duty. Immovable 
property outside Great Britain is not liable to duty under any 
circumstances. The rates of legacy duty and succession duty are 
as follows ; 1 per cent in the case of a husband, wife, child, or 
lineal descendant of child, father or mother, or any lineal ancestor ; 
6 per cent in the case of brother or sister, hneal descendant 
of brother or sister ; and 10 per cent in the case of any other 
person, including any related only by natural ties. The duties 
are payable when the beneficiaries become entitled to the benefit, 
but in certain circumstances both duties may be paid by instal- 
ments, extending in the case of real property to a TpaYirmim 
period of 8 years. The legacy duty dates from 1780, and in 1796 
an Act was passed “ in respect of the acquisition by collaterals 
and strangers of property through the testacy or intestacy of its 
deceased owner The Act of 1796 is in the nature of a tax on 
beneficiaries, and is still on the statute book. In 1863 a succession 
duty, also a tax upon beneficiaries, was imposed upon real property 
and also on settled movable property not liable to legacy duty. 
No legacy duty is chargeable when the gross value of the personal 
estate is under £100 ; and no succession duty is chargeable when 
the principal value of aU the succession is under £100. No duty 
of either sort is charged in respect of objects not yielding any 
income. Duty, however, becomes payable if and when the same 
are disposed of or pass to any one who has a power of sale or 
disposition. National, scientific, historic, or artistic objects are 
hot taxed except when sold, and then only in connection with the 
last death on which they passed. Exemption is given to the 
National Gallery, British* Museum, or other similar national 
institution, or to any University, County Council, or Municipal 
Corporation in Great Britain, or to the National Art Collections 
Fund^. There are certain exemptions and rehefs in regard to 
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humana. The first poll tax of which there are details in English 
history is the tallage of groats, 1377. This tax is said to have been 
modelled on the French tax. Dutch financial experts were never 
in love with it on account of its inequahties. The tax of 1377 
was “ four pence, to be taken from the goods of each personj»in 
the kingdom, men and women, over the age of fourteen years, 
except only real beggars ”. The tax of 1*380 was granted and 
included “ every merchant stranger ”. The two Dukes of 
Lancaster- and Bretagne were assessed at 10 marks each 
(£6 : 13 ; 4), Earls at 6 marks (£4), and the list included barons, 
baronets, esquires, members of the legal profession, the business 
commmiity, farmers, down to “ every married man (not of the 
estates foresaid) for himself and his wife, and every man and 
woman sole over the age of sixteen years, except real beggars 
4d.” The clergy and the unmarried were also assessed. “ Com- 
missioners, appointed to assess and collect the tax in the various 
counties and towns, were sworn to faithful performance of their 
duty ; but so difficult did the collection prove to be, that it was 
necessary to get in the arrears by farming the tax. The farmers 
acted with rapacity and insolence. Endless disputes occurred 
regarding the limit of age.” ^ The Wat Tyler rebellion, it is 
said, arose from this impo.st on account of a dispute over the age 
of a girl whose exemption was claimed as being under fifteen 
years. Poll taxes were also levied on aliens, and a tax of this 
description was granted to Henry VI. for life. In the poll tax 
levied in 1613 in Henry VIII. ’s time wages were taken as one of 
the measures of taxable capacity.^ Under Charles I. a poll tax 
was voted in 1641 for payment of the Northern Army, and levied 
upon persons “ according to their ranks, dignities, offices, callings, 
estates, and qualities ”. It varied, from £100 on a duke to Is. 
on those with an income of £5 per annum and 6d. on persons 
below this amount. Poll taxes were levied in 1660, 1666, 1677, 
and especially in William and Mary’s reign up to the year 1698, 
when they were finally discontinued. Samuel Pepys wrote in 
his Diary, when the collectors in December 1660 demanded 10s. 
for himself and 2s. for his servant, that he paid the amount “ with- 
out dispute ”, and he naively adds, “ I put by £10 for them, but I 
think I am not bound to discover myself ”. No wonder Bacon 

1 Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England, vol. i. p. 113. 

“ Every man wlio had 40s. in wages — 12 pence. 

Y 
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speaks of tke Englisk as “ the least bitten in purse of any nation in 
Europe ”, 

The tax in the United States is in force in every State except 
Columbia and Maryland. It is usually levied on all males (and 
inrsparsely populated Wyoming also on females) between the ages 
of 20 or 21 years and 45 or 60. The proceeds are used for State 
or for local purposes (e.g. roads and schools) or both. Evasion, 
however, is considerable. In other countries the tax is of little 
importance. In India in Mogul times poll taxes were levied,^ 
and in hill districts such as the Naga and Lushai districts of 
Assam are still Imown. In some countries the payment of the tax 
is in the nature of a registration fee or a preliminary to the vote 
as in certain states of the American Commonwealth. In the 
Union of South Africa a poll tax is levied in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, and a hut tax in Cape Province, Natal, and 
the Transkeian territories. In the Transvaal the levying of a poll 
tax is governed by the Poll Tax Ordinance (No. 7 of 1921), the 
Poll Tax Amendment Ordinance (No. 9 of 1922), and the Poll Tax 
(Penalty) Ordinance (No. 2 of 1923). Of these the first Ordinance 
was challenged in the law courts and declared ultra vires so far 
as natives were concerned. The poll tax is now payable by non- 
native adults residing in the Province for at least ninety consecu- 
tive days preceding the 30th Jime of the year for which tax is 
payable. Women who do not pay Union Income Tax, and 
students having no income of their own and attending recognised 
educational institutions for three months immediately before the 
date when the tax becomes due, are exempted from the poll tax. 
The rates of tax are, for married individuals, £1 : 10s. plus 15 per 
cimt of the Union normal tax and super tax paid for the year 
preceding the year for which the poU tax is payable ; for unmarried 
individuals below twenty-five years of age who do not pay income 
tax, £1 : 10s., and for others £2 ; 5s. plus 22| per cent of any 
Union Income Tax paid. If the tax is not paid within a specified 
date a penalty of 10 per cent is levied for each month or part of a 

1 The tax was on adult males only. In 1664, for example, Akliar of Ms 
own accord, and ten years before he made the acquaintance of the famous 
Abul Fazl, remitted a large soufbe of revenue, viz. the poU tax on non-MusUms. 
Abul Pazl states that it was a very great source of revenue. It was re-imposed 
by Aurangzob in 1679. According to Vincent Smith the tax had been fixed 
originally by the KaUf Omar in three grades. Vide p. 66, Akbar the Great 
Mogul, Vincent A. Smith (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1919). 
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month, in default. Employers are entitled to deduct the tax from 
the wages of their employees if the tax is recovered from the 
former. The taxes cannot be considered productive.^ 

The main objections to capitation taxes are that they are 
inconvenient and do not take into account the real ability of the 
taxpayer to pay, and also that they are unproductive and 
expensive to collect. In Adam Smith’s view “ capitation taxes 
are levied at little expense, and, where they are rigorously exacted, 
afiord a very sure revenue to the State. It is upon this account 
that in countries where the ease, comfort, and security of the 
inferior ranks of people are little attended to, capitation taxes are 
very common. It is, in general, however, but a small part of the 
public revenue, which, in a great empire, has ever been drawn 
from such taxes ; and the greatest sum which they have ever 
afforded, might always have been found in some other way much 
more convenient to the people.” ® 

2. Direct Consumption Taxes 

Direct consumption taxes are strikingly insignificant in modern 
tax systems. Indirect consumption taxes have taken their place. 
In those days of industrial progress it is, for example, more easy, 
and certainly more productive, to collect revenue from taxes 
imposed at a particular stage of manufacture than from a scattered 
body of consumers. Moreover, direct consumption taxes are 
usually on luxuries or non-necessaries. Taxes, then, on these are 
inelastic and unproductive, especially when compared with excise 
duties. 

In Great Britain the direct consumption taxes are licences ® on 
carriages and motor cars, armorial bearings, male servants, 
together with the game, gun, and dog licences. The inhabited 
house duty, abolished from 1924 to 1925, was found to be a con- 
venient mode of assessment on account of the universal use of 

1 Native taxes in 1922-23 wore £840,000 only out of a total revemie of 
£28,69S,000. 

• Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. chap. ii. pt. ii. art. iv. Montesqiuieu [L'Eaprit 
ties io»s, bk. xiii. ohap. xiv.) thinks that these taxes are looked on as badges of 
slavery, because they are fixed at so much p^ head. Adam Smith (Bk. V. 
ohap. ii. pt. ii. art. ii.) remarks that “ every tax, however, is to the person 
who pays it a badge, not of slavery, but of liberty ”. 

“ Consumption licences are to be distinguished from trade lioenoes, e,g. those 
granted in Great Britain to distiUers, brewers, auctioneers, house agents, pawn- 
brokers, and dealers in plate. 
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houses. The house rent paid is usually a good criterion of one’s 
income, and accordingly of one’s taxable capacity. Probably on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining actual rents, recourse was 
had to the taxing of hearths and windows. The former tax was 
abolished after the Revolution on account of its inquisitorial 
nature, and a tax of two shillings on every inhabited house, with 
additional taxes if there were ten windows or more, was imposed. 
A tax on the baijis of windows is to be condemned as a tax on 
ventilation. This was afterwards modified to a window tax from 
2d. to 2s. per window.^ The objection to this type of tax is that it 
falls more heavily on the poor than on the rich. Until April 1924 
the iohabited house duty was a permanent direct tax upon 
occupiers of dwelling-houses based on the annual letting value. 
In the administrative comity of London the annual value de- 
pended on the quinquennial valuation under the Valuation 
Metropolis Act, 1869. The last new assessment was made in 1921, 
and for the rest of Great Britain a new assessment came into 
force for 1923-24, the premous assessment having taken place in 
1910. The rate of duty ^ for private dwelling-houses, i.e. except for 
farm-houses, hotels, public-houses, cofiee-shops, residential shops, 
or lodging-houses, was 3d. in the £ if the annual value is £20 or 
more and does not exceed £40, exceeding £40 and not exceeding 
£60, 6d., and exceeding £60, 9d. For farm-houses, hotels, public- 
houses, cofl!ec-shops, residential shops, or lodging-houses the rates 
within these limits were respectively 2d., 4d., and 6d. A house 
let in tenements or flats ® and inhabited by two or more persons or 
families was usually subject to one assessment only, except in 
certain cases, i.e. a house providing separate dwellings may be the 
subject of a separate assessment for each dwelling of an annual 
value not exceeding £60. lihe taxation of houses is hardly a 
suitable source of revenue for a State or Federal Government, 
which should tax only incomes from houses, leaving the taxation 
of houses to local bodies. The house duty yielded in 1923-24 
only £1,950,000 out of a total tax revenue of nearly £856,000,000. 

^ “ The window tax, as it stands at present (January 1778), over and above 
the duty of three shillings upon every house in England, and of one shiUing 
upon every house in Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, in 
England, augments gradually from twopence, the lowest rate, upon houses 
with not more than seven ■windows, to two shillings, the highest rate, upon 
houses with twenty-five windows and upwards ” ( Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. 
chap. ii. pt. ii. art. t). 

2^1921-22. 8 3 Edw. VII. c. 46, § 11. 
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Tlie tax was abolished in 1924, and the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked that it was to large sections of the working 
professional classes of very moderate means an unnecessary and 
irritating addition to more necessary and appreciable burdens. 
He also said that the remission would be a greater relief to the 
married man with an income of £600 a ye£!,r than a reduction of 
6d. in the income tax. It will cost £1,750,000 this year, and 
£2,000,000 in a full year. 

The present duties on carriages, menservants, and armorial 
bearings belong with the house duty to a class of taxes hitherto 
known as the assessed taxes. Before 1785 the taxes on carriages 
and male servants were under the commissioners of excise, while 
the then new taxes on saddle, carriage, and race-horses were under 
the commissioners of stamps and were termed “ unstamped 
duties of stamps ”. The window tax and inhabited house tax 
were under the commissioners for the affairs of taxes. In 1785, 
to prevent fraud and evasion and to secure more efficient adminis- 
tration, Pitt placed all these taxes which fell on the luxurious 
expenditure of the rich under one authority, the board of taxes, ^ 
and these taxes, viz. those on houses, carriages, menservants, 
saddle and carriage horses, and race-horses came to be Imown as 
the assessed taxes. Hair powder and armorial bearings were 
subsequently added. Those on horses and hair powder have been 
remitted. Dog and sporting licences, although not assessed 
taxes proper, are analogous. The tax on motor vehicles is 
now a. very productive tax. The present system of motor 
taxation was recommended by a representative Departmental 
Committee as being the fairest and best. There have been few 
complaints other than those raised against any form of taxation. 
Special rates are fixed for taxis, tractors, and for cars used solely 
for the conveyance of goods in the course of trade. ^ Fire-engines 
and ambulances or road-rollers kept by a local authority are 
exempted from taxation. Other motor vehicles ® not exceeding 

1 25 Geo. III. 0 . 47. 

“ These are taxed £10 whan not exceeding 12 owt.. in weight j not exceeding 
1 ton, £10 ; not exceeding 2 tons, £21 ; not exceeding 3 tons, £26 ; not 
exceeding 4 tons, £28 ; and exceeding 4 tons, .^0. 

® The number of motor vehicles in the world is stated to be over 12 J 
million, of which 10,449,000 are in the U.S.A., 498,000 in the G.IC., 409,000 in 
Canada, 236,000 in Etanee, 81,000 in Australia, 70,000 in Argentina, 60,000 
in Germany, 63,000 in Italy, and in India 46,000 ; other countries, 367,000. 
In the chief countries the feasibility of this form of taxation is of course easiest. 
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6 E.p. or electrically propelled pay £6, and exceeding 6 E.p. 
for each unit or part of a unit of h.p., £1. The taxation of road 
vehicles brought into the Exchequer over £11,000,000 in each of 
the last two years, ^ and this method of taxation is worthy of 
examination in other countries. The yield from some of the 
consumption licence duties and the number of licences issued are 
given below : 



1913-1914. 

1922-1923. 

No. 

Yield. 

Xo 

Yield. 

Male servants 

Armorial boarings 

Gun licences . 

Dog licences . 

248,277 

63,802 

228,882 

1,978,440 

£ 

186,197 

69,642 

113,377 

741,902 

169,277 

39,316 

267,896 

2,292,357 

£ 

126,008 

47,683 

133,881 

869,621 


The licences for male servants and armorial bearings are below 
the pre-War figures, while gun and dog licences are considerably 
above the pre-War figures. The Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise collect the licence duties for Scotland and the County 
Councils administer these in England. 

The French taxes assimilated to the direct taxes, an old group 
of taxes, certainly those on carriages, horses, and mules, also 
belong to the class of direct consumption taxes. The French tax 
on doors and windows, ammlled for State purposes ^ by the law of 
31st July 1917, when the scheduled income taxes toot its place, 
was also a direct consumption tax. This is another of the many 
examples of the growing disuse of the direct consumption tax in 
any State or Federal revenue system. Such taxes for administra- 
tive and other reasons are, with rare exceptions, more suited 
for local taxation. 


^ Motor oars, £5 millions ; commeroial vehicles, £3 millions ; motor cats, 
£2 millions ; motor oyoies, £962,000. The yield of these and other licences was 
in 1888 transferred to the Loool Taxation Accounts. The Knanoe Act of 1911 
made the surplus of the receipts from carriage licences, inoluding motor oars, 
over the year 1908-9, payable to the Exohe(iuer. 

* The State also eoUeotS additional taxation {centirrm additionnels) for the 
departments, communes, bourses, chambers of commerce, and for the working- 
men’s accident guarantee funds. In 1914, when the real estate taxes were 
changed, it was arranged that the Government should continue to collect {on 
tho old basis) the centimes additiosmela for local treasuries until a new plan 
ooulji be arranged. 
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3. The Taxation op Sukplus 

Countries wMch practise first-rate finance have in tiie present 
century, especially in the last decade, given considerable attention 
to the taxation of surplus. The theory of taxable capacity* is 
now better understood than before the ^yar, largely owing to 
the fact that Governments and their expert officers have been 
compelled to give far greater attention to the subject, owing to 
the necessity for increased revenues. The idea is seen in the 
Principles of Ricardo,^ but even in the Principles of John Stuart 
Mill ^ (who first used the term “ unearned increment ”) the 
taxation of surplus is still in reality undeveloped. To-day it 
is generally recognised as fair to tax that part of an individual’s 
income which is not the result of any useful economic effort on 
his part (such as the expenditure of capital, labour, or skill) 
without interfering with production. Surplus includes excess 
profits or other profits containing an unearned increment brought 
about by war or by other factors such as the general progress 
of society. In other words, where an enhancement of value 
has taken place through Government or the general progress 
of society, which may be said to have created it, is it not right 
that the taxing authority should appropriate part of the surplus 
when profits are above those necessary to attract capital and 
to maintain production ? 

The United States has been far in advance of any other 
country in the taxation of surplus. Property in the neighbour- 
hood of cities has for long been subject to betterment charges, 
or, as they are called, special assessments. A special assessment 
is, as defined by Seligman, “ a compulsory contribution levied 
in proportion to special benefits •designed to bear the cost of 
special improvements to property undertalcen in the public 
interest ”.® Land in America, unlike that in Great Britain, is 
also taxable on its selling value, rather than on its rental value. 
The most strilring illustration of surplus value is that afiorded 
by land near or in great cities. John Jacob Astor in New York, 

and the Duke of Westminster in London, were enormously 

• 

1 Chapter x. “ Book V. chap. li. section v. 

® Seligman, .Essays in Taxation, p. 414. Becoupment is a method pre- 
vailing in some countries by which municipal authorities obtain tho benefit of 
a rise in property by acquiring compulsorily the land at a valuation which does 
not include the prospective increase in value which will be due to improvement. 
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enriclied by the possession of urban sites. The growth of New 
York and London gave the land an increased value without 
any presumable effort on the part of the owners of the property. 
The supply of the land would not be reduced by the tax. Land 
seWs at £176,000 an acre inside London and £10 per acre thirty 
miles outside. Similarly, railways with their terminal facilities 
in centres of large population and other land, which regularly 
appreciates, as population and industries have a wonderful way 
of growing along a railway line, enjoy unearned increment. 
Why should the State not tax without any disastrous effects 
on production part of the surplus wealth not the reward of any 
effort of the owner ? In this chapter we include under the 
taxation of surplus : (1) the unearned increment of land ; (2) 
the taxation of the corporation surplus, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the corporate excesa or the franchise ; and (3) the 
taxation of excess profits. With each of these methods of 
I taxing .surplus we shall briefly deal. 


4. The Taxation oe Unearned Increment 

Firstly, with regard to the taxation of unearned increment 
in land, it is humbug to say that the owner should not share a 
, portion of this value with the authority which created it, and 
it is unfair to allow him to escape his proper share of burdens, 
even if the land remains vacant or is used for agricultural 
purposes. The talcing by taxation of a shoe out of the sjirplus 
value of agricultural land for the gain of the community is, as 
is to be expected, no easy matter and is more difficult than in 
the case of urban land or railways. There are economic factors 
and adrmnistrative difficultiee which require careful weighing. 
The amount of capital invested in the soil and the estimation 
of the normal retmn on it necessitate imuaual watchfulness 
even in countries where, as in India, the State has never parted 
with its ultimate right of public ownership in the l and . These 
obstacles are less where the State proposes to take only a share 
of the surplus and not the whole of the accretion. The official 
valuers, moreover, have to be of high intelligence and of un- 
impeachable honesty. The periodical settlement of land in 
India shows that it is possible to distinguish between that part 
of the value of land which is and that which is not due to 
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improvements. Taxes, therefore, on the former would not be 
lilrely to check the development of land. It is also possible 
to have settlement officers of high intelligence and probity as 
the Indian Civil Service has produced since the early nineteenth 
century.^ 

In recent years in Great Britain there has been a movement 
to tax land values. In 1901 a Eoyal Commission on Local 
Taxation suggested a local tax on site values in England, and in 
1904- and 1905 bills to this effect reached their third reading 
in the House of Commons. In 1906 the bdl passed its second 
reading in the House, and it applied to Scotland only. It was 
withdrawn in favour of a local valuation bill which was rejected 
by the House of Lords in 1907. In 1909 a Liberal Government 
took up the scheme under Mr. Lloyd George of the taxation 
of land values, and the Finance •Bill of 1909-10, which was 
passed by the House of Lords on 29th April 1910, imposed four 
duties. An increment value duty of 20 per cent was levied 
on the increase in the value of land over 10 per cent payable 
on each occasion on which land changed hands by sale or death, 
or when a lease was made for a period of more than fourteen 
years. In the case of land held by corporations which, therefore, 
does not change hands, the tax was levied every fifteen years, 
the owner being given permission to pay in fifteen yearly in- 
stalments. On all of these occasions the value of the site was 
ascertained as compared with the value in the basic period, 
namely, on 30th April 1909. This necessitated a very careful 
survey more complete than the Domesday Book of the eleventh 
century. In addition to this increment value duty there was 
the undeveloped land duty of half a penny in the pound on the 
site value of undeveloped land, land being considered undeveloped 
when there were no dwelling-houses or buildings for the purpose 
of business, trade, or industry other than agriculture, or was 
without glass-houses or green-houses. There were also two 
other duties — ^the reversion duty of 10 per cent on benefits 
accruing to the lessor by reason of the termination of the lease, 
and the mineral rights duty of 6 per cent on the rental value 
of all rights to work minerals, and "of all mineral wayleaves. 
Agricultural land was excluded from the increment value 

* It must not be thought that even India, with its developed land system, 
taxes to any very great extent unearned increment. 
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duty if its value was no higter than its market value for 
agricultural purposes only. The undeveloped land duty was 
not applicable to any land whose site value did not exceed 
£60 per acre. In 1920 a Select Committee reported. The cost 
otthe valuation of land amounted to £2,178,397, and the total 
revenue for the first four years from the increased value, the 
undeveloped land duties, and the reversion duty amounted to 
£1,390,000. On account of the disappointing yield the land 
value duties were abandoned in 1920, and the mineral rights 
duty alone continued in March 1924. The question, however, 
was again under consideration as a deputation was received by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 26th of March I92i, 
which urged the introduction of a measure for the taxation of 
land values accompanied by a simplification of the valuation 
and the re-equipment of the Valuation Department. The 
deputation urged on behalf of the public that early steps should 
be taken to impose a levy upon the social economic value of the 
land which was now appropriated by individuals. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (of the Labour Government) agreed with the 
deputation as to the theory, the justice, and the necessity for 
the rating and taxation of land values, and said that it was a 
reform to be carried out at a fitting moment. He aunoimced 
in his Budget speech that Government would introduce a bill 
to tax land values and to reorganise the Land Valuation 
Department. Some countries have not considered taking in 
the form of a tax a share of the unearned increment, noy have 
they taxed unimproved land as in Australia and New Zealand. 
The recent movements in not a few countries show that this 
is -now receiving notice. It is at times difficult to say how far 
land has risen in value owiag to “ improvements ”, and how 
far it has risen apart from such improvements. If a heavy 
tax is placed on improvements it may check the development 
of the land.^ It is also sometimes said that a special tax of this 
nature on land is inequitable as it taxes one class of investors, 
namely, those investing in land. It is claimed that “ in view 
of the fact that the legislature has for a long time by repeated 
enactments compelled trustees, institutions, mutual societies, 
and other bodies and persons who are in a fiduciary position 
towards a vast multitude of the most dependent and helpless 
^ Chapter XX. p. 222. 
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portion of t]ie people, to invest tEe fimds which they hold on 
their behalf in a limited class of specified securities, of which 
real property is the most important item, it would be a grave 
breach of public trust and good faith to so specially tax and 
penalise that particular class of property as to seriously redijce 
its value, when and where it cannot be shown that the owners 
of such property are not, in respect of it, contributing a reasonable, 
equitable, and full share towards the public revenues of the 
community, local and national There is, however, little in 
this argument, especially if the tax falls on surplus due to luck 
as in the scheme of Mr. Lloyd George in 1909. There is nothing 
unfair in imposing a special tax on an increase of wealth due 
not to good management or foresight but to a stroke of good 
fortune. Such a tax would not discourage production, and 
moreover, there is the necessity for the State to get revenue, 
and it is only fair that a part of the surplus .should go to the 
State primarily in regard to urban sites. There can be to this 
proposal no objection in principle. 

5. The Taxation oe Corporations 

Another form of the taxation of surplus which is widely 
prevalent in the United States is the taxation of corporations. 
In many ways the taxation of corporations may be looked on as 
taxation of business, but it is preferable to regard it as a tax 
on corporation surplus. Many of these corporations, especially 
those 'of a monopolistic nature, show profits greater than are ' 
required to attract capital and to maintain production. Govern- ■ 
ments 'confer certain special privileges or a franchise on a 
corporation, and by this the ^corporation possesses certain 
advantages or privileges.® When as a result the earnings of ' 
the corporation are in excess of a reasonable return on the 
amount invested in the real estate, machinery, or other 
property, and when this excess is not attributable to any 
other cause except its corporate charter, it is only just that 
corporations should be taxed for the additional privileges they 
enjoy over individuals. AU things considered, it has been 

1 Sir Thomas Whittaker, Ownership, Tenure, and Taxation of Land, p. 485. 
MaomiUan & Co., London, 1914. 

* For the taxation of corporations, see Saligman, Essays in Taxation, 
chapters vi.-viii., 9th edition, Macmillan, 1921. 
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considered advisable to classify the taxation of corporations under 
the taxation of surplus, although much may be said against 
this procedure. It is one largely of convenience. Henry 0. 
Adams believes “ the corporation tax and the monopoly problem 
are- closely allied, and no satisfactory adjustment of corporate 
taxation can be expected except it be made under the influence 
of some general theory respecting the solution of the monopoly 
problem These corporations possess certain rights, such as 
the right to be a corporation, and thereby to use the corporation 
name, to sue and be sued as a corporation, and also the right 
to do or to act. Limited liability and juristic personality are 
some of the privileges which corporations enjoy. There is a third 
group of special privileges, which includes good-will and the right 
to use public streets for transit by tramway and other companies, 
etc. The tax may be levied on the net receipts, which constitute 
the best index of tax-paying ability. In America railways and 
other transportation companies are taxed by a special board. If 
the railways spread through, as they do, several States, relative 
mileage is usually taken as the basis of apportionment of the 
re cpipts ^Banks. insurance companies, and land associations are 
also assessed, as are mining and other monopoly companies, to- 
gether with public utility monopolies, such as electric lighting and 
gas. For State purposes a tax on earnings or on capital or loans 
received within the State may be taken as a guide, except for 
railways, for which relative mileage is a better test. No distinc- 
tion should be made between domestic and foreign corporg.tions. 
If the corporation is taxed on property, the property outside the 
State should be exempted, ^e main point which we are here 
concerned with is the question of obtaining a share of the surplus 
which results from the existenee of the corporation. The modern 
tendency is to tax corporations on their income,^ but Japan taxes 
them on their excess income^ Opinion is not unanimous as to 
whether the corporation tax should be Commonwealth or Federal 
in the United States. Some authorities, such as Adams, hold 
it should be exclusively a source of State revenue, while others, 
like Seligman, think it should be Federal rather than local. He 
therefore proposes Federal* administration with State apportion- 
meirt of the tax. 


1 The Science of Finance, p. 453 (New York: Henry Holt & Co.). 
® Chapter XXI. 
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In Great Britain there was a corporation tax from 1920, 
when the Einance Act of that year charged (1) all British com- 
panies carrymg on any trade or business, and (2) foreign companies 
carrying on any trade or business in the United Kingdom so far 
as those profits arose in the United Kingdom. The tax w,ps 
6 per cent of the profits. Limited liability companies alone were 
liable to this tax, but many public utility companies and building 
societies were exempted. Public utility companies, like gas, 
water, electricity, tramway, hydraulic power, dock, canal, or rail- 
way undertakings, whose prices for services rendered or dividends 
distributed are limited by an Act of Parliament, were excluded 
from the scope of the Act. The chargeable profits included 
income from immovable property and investments, but excluded 
interest on loans and royalties paid to persons other than those 
having a controlling interest in. the company. Interest on 
certain Government securities, profi.ts of industrial and provident 
societies arising from trade with their own members, and societies 
for house-purchase for members were excluded from liability to 
the tax by the Einance Act of 1921. Interest on mortgages was 
allowed for while computing the profits of companies, half or 
more of whose gross income was derived from rents or profits of 
lands and tenements in the United Kingdom. The first £500 
of the profits of companies was free from tax. Excess Profits 
Duty was deducted while computing profits for purposes of the 
Corporation Profits Duty. The number of assessments in 1920- 
1921 was 11,259, and 39,396 in 1921-22. The net receipts 
amounted to £701,777 in 1920-21 and £17,701,395 in 1921-22. 
This corporation duty was in addition to the income tax under 
Schedule D. The corporation profits tax has been abolished 
since 1st July 1924; in order to further the developmeut of trade. 
The corporation profits tax should not be confused with the cor- 
poration duty imposed by the Customs aud Inland Revenue Act 
of 1885 as a stamp duty by way of compensation to the revenue 
for the non-liability to death duties of certain property vested in 
bodies corporate or incorporate. The corporation duty was 
levied at the rate of 6 per cent on the net annual value, income, 
or profits accrued in respect of real oj personal property vested 
in such bodies.! Corporation taxation exists also in Switzerland, 
Germany, and in Canada. In Manitoba there is a corporation 
^ Aots 48 & 49 Viot. o. 61. 
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taxation Act wMch provides for a tax on the head office and the 
branches of. a bank, on insurance companies, and on trust com- 
panies. In Japan corporations are taxed only on their income, 
and this forms part of the system of income tax. The Federal 
Gj)vemment in the United States taxes corporations by means of 
the general income tax only. The development of the taxation 
of corporations in the United States is of interest. Previous to 
the introduction of the general corporation tax, attempts were 
made to reach corporation incomes by the property tax with the 
assessment of real and personal property by local officials. When 
the defects of this system were recognised a special board was 
appointed to assess transportation companies, especially railways, 
and the basis of taxation was changed from property to volume 
of business, value of stocks and bonds, and other elements sup- 
posed to indicate taxable capacity in the ease of banks, insurance 
companies, and public serwce corporations. Railways were 
taxed on many bases. There was general chaos in regard to this 
form of taxation. The chief methods followed were : (1) The 
property tax with local assessment, (2) the ai valorem system of 
valuing tangible property and privileges, (3) the taxing of both 
debentures, bonds or stocks or shares, and (4) the taxation of 
gross or net earnings. The basis of taxation of corporations may 
be grouped under the general headings property, volume of busi- 
ness, and earnings. For the assessment of property the original 
cost, the cost of reproduction, and the par or market value of 
stocks and bonds were suggested as a possible basis. But the 
original cost bears no relation to present value, the cost of repro- 
duction includes many uncertain factors, the par value is only 
nominal, and the market value is a shifting basis, highly specu- 
lative, and very often it includes non-dividend-paying stocks or 
shares. The volume of business as a basis of taxation is in many 
respects a clumsy way of levying taxes. This includes a diversity 
of commodities and services, and although the business may be 
large, it may not be invariably lucrative. In the case of banks 
and insurance companies, however, the volume of business may 
represent an equitable basis of assessment. Gross earnings should 
not be the basis of taxation, as due allowance should be made for 
necessary current operating expenses. Net earnings constitute 
the ideal basis for taxation. Several ingenious methods have been 
devised for evaluating the franchise or|privileges of corporations, 
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but these are more or less makeshifts, and will disappear with the 
advent of scientific methods of taxation. <4L.g®.eral corporation 
tax baaed on capital or income now obtains in many of the States 
of the United States of America. This tax should not, of course, 
be confused with the tax on corporate charters, which is, in fa^t, 
a fee for the privilege of incorporation. Most of the local bodies 
tax corporations on the basis of their refl estate. The Com- 
monwealth or State Governments sometimes tax corporations 
both on property and debts, property and income, and property 
and stock, but, as these are not interchangeable terms, there is 
no unjust double taxation. If both corporations and holders of 
stocks and bonds were to be taxed, the question of double 
taxation would arise. The general procedure is to tax cor- 
porations and to exempt the individual on his income from 
corporate investments.^ Some States tax all corporations 
without exception, while others limit the tax to certain kinds of 
corporations only. In the latter there is scope for the amortisation 
of the tax, but in the former the tax cannot be discounted. 


6. Excess Profits Taxation 

The third main class of taxation of surplus is the excess profits 
duty, which is charged on profits of trading concerns and not on 
individuals. In the late War very great demands were made on 
certain businesses, especially those engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions, and profits were made by firms which were able to 
take advantage of these exceptional cmcumstances. Such profits 
were far above the pre-War level and far higher than what were 
required to maintain output. The amount of tax was determined 
not by the total profits but by the, profits in excess of a certain 
standard. In short, the taxation of this was a tax on profits in 
excess of a prescribed return on capital. 

In 1863, during the American Civil War, the State of Georgia 
levied a tax from 5 to 25 per cent on profits in excess of 8 per cent 
on capital stock. In the early part of 1915, when Germany was 
importing food supplies from Scandinavia, the tax was introduced 
there, and shortly afterwards in Great Britain, first as a munitions 
levy and subsequently as an excess profits duty. Seldom has the 
fashion of imitation been so evident in taxation, for in less than 
two years, i,e. in 1917, more than a dozen countries adopted this 
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system of taxation. The two main problems which confronted 
all countries were (1) the determination of normal rates of profits 
beyond which the surplus was liable to a special tax ; and (2) 
the method of taxing this excess. The excess profits duty proper, 
as in Great Britain, was purely a temporary measure and was 
discontinued in 1921. If the tax is purely a temporary measure, 
it is possible to take the profits of a particular period as the 
standard. If, on the other hand, the tax is to continue for a 
period as part of the general tax system, it is better to fix the 
minimum percentage above which all profits will be taxed. In, 
for example, the United States (which followed Canada’s plan) 
pre-War profits were disregarded. A tax on the net income of 
partnerships and corporations in excess of 8 per cent of the actual 
capital invested was imposed. To this we shall again refer. 

In order not to affect detrimentally production, the normal 
rate of profits should not be pitched at too low a level. Evasion 
and wasteful production may take place unless the rate of duty is 
kept low. It is said that excess profits duties stimulate extrava- 
gant expenditure on account of the fact that allowances are made 
for expenditure. This has sometimes been taken as a reason 
which counteracts the splendid productivity of such forms of 
taxation. Other criticisms of the tax were (1) that it was 
limited to a small number of business concerns and therefore was 
unequal ; (2) the tax was said to be complex ; (3) it was also alleged 
to be uncertain ; (4) that it pressed more heavily on such industries 
as construction, manufacturing, and mining than it did on 
companies with more stable earnings such as banks ; and (5) that 
the tax was passed on with additions to the consumers. These 
reasons have only to be stated in order to show their invalidity. 
Provided the tax is not pitched at too high a level, and has normal 
exemptions and reliefs with efficient administration, this form of 
taxation of surplus is imdoubtedly good. /Had there been a 
duty or not, full monopoly prices would have been imposed, and 
it was only when the duty gave an opportunity for charging 
more by the threat of checking supply that it raised prices directly. 

The taxation of surplus in this form in Great Britain was first 
done, as already noted, under the Munitions Levy, or more correctly 
the Munitions Exchequer Payments. The Munitions Levy was 
imposed on controlled establishments as a bargain between 
labour, capital, and the State for the production of war materials. 
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Labour accepted certain conditions prejudicial to its interests for 
the sake of increased production, and capital in its turn agreed to 
hand over to the State its profits in excess of the average of the 
two pre-War years plus one-fifth of the same profits. This levy 
was restricted to certain controlled concerns only, but these were 
liable to the excess profits dutj'^ subsequently imposed or the 
Munitions Levy, whichever was higher. The Munitions Levy 
ceased with 31st December 1916. The excess profits duty 
was imposed by the Finance Act of 1915 with the definite object 
of raising revenue, and unlike the Munitions Levy affected all 
trades and businesses, including agency, carried on inside or out- 
side the country by those persons who were resident in the United 
Kingdom. Agriculture, offices, or employments, professions and 
commercial travellers were exempted from the scope of the tax. 
The normal standard was based op, the average profits of the 
business in the best two out of the last three pre-War years. 
Where there had been only two years of pre-War trading, the 
standard was the average profits of those two years. Where there 
had been only one year of pre-War trading, the standard was of 
that year. If there were no pre-War years a percentage upon 
the capital employed was taken. Assets wmre valued at cost 
after allowing for wear and tear, investments outside the business 
were excluded, and debentures and other loan capital were 
deducted as liabilities from the assets. After the 31st December 
1919, £600 was added to the percentage standard for each pro- 
prietor working full time in the business. The percentage rates 
for companies and other corporate bodies were 6 up to the 31st 
December 1916, and after that date in the case of business having 
one or more pre-War years 6 per cent. In the case of a business 
having less than one pre-War year, or a business commenced since 
the War, 9 per cent increased by 2 per cent for accounting periods 
after 31st March 1919 was fixed. In the case of private companies 
these were 7, 8, and 11 per cent, in the last case increased by 2 per 
cent for accounting periods after 31st December 1919. Special 
percentage rates were granted, not to individuals but to trades as 
a whole, by a Board of Referees specially appointed by the 
Treasury. The difierentiation between private firms and cor- 
porate bodies was made in order to equalise the incidence of the 
duty. Remuneration paid to the directors and managers of 
corporations was deducted from profits, but no deduction on 

z 
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aceouat of remuneration to proprietors or partners was allowed in 
private businesses. Certain classes of trade to wMcb special risk 
attacked were given an increased percentage rate, and the 
profits of companies were computed on tke same principle as for 
ineome tax purposes, with certain exceptions. Income derived 
from investments (except in tke exceptional case of investment 
concerns) was excluded from tke computation of profits. Tke 
exceptions were (1) a deduction on account of interest on borrowed 
money, (2) tke restriction of the remuneration of directors and 
managers to tke amount paid in the pre-War year unless tke 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue decided otherwise, (3) allowances 
in respect of depreciation and postponement of repairs due to tke 
War, and (4) adjustments according to tke variation of capital 
in the pre-War years and in tke subsequent accounting period. 
A statutory allowance of £200 for every business, subject to a 
maximum of £800 for small businesses, was made before fixing tke 
excess profits. Profits below tke standard in any one accounting 
period could also be set off against tke excess profits in another. 
This right was denied to the successors of tke business owners, 
but the Finance Act of 1922 extended the privilege to cases where 
tke successor was the husband, wife, ancestor, or lineal descendant 
of the previous owner of the business. Tke rate of duty was as 
high as 80 per cent from 1st January 1917 to 31st December 1918. 
It was never lower than 40 per cent, the rate durmg 1919. 
When the duty was discontinued from 1921 it was arranged 
to allow relief in respect of a heavy drop in tke values of traders’ 
stocks. In no case was liability for duty to continue after tke 
4th August of that year. The Finance Act of 1922 provided that 
the payment of the outstanding arrears of excess profits duty 
might be spread over five years of quarterly instalments with 
simple interest at 4| per cent per annum. Tke duty was collected 
by tke Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and payment was made 
two months after the notice of assessment, although tke Com- 
missioners were empowered to accept payment by instalments in 
suitable cases. Discounts at varying rates were allowed on pre- 
payment, and certain Government securities issued during tke 
War were accepted in satisfaction of tke duty. Although tke 
administration of the Act was centralised in the Commissioners of 
Income Tax, the main work was entrusted to H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes. Certain rights of appeal were permitted to tke General 
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Commissioners of Income Tax and to the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax, and on points of law either party might appeal to the 
courts of law on certain specific points of dispute. There was a 
Board of Referees appointed by the Treasury, from whom also 
there was an appeal on points of law to the courts. i 

The Excess Mineral Rights Duty was complementary to the 
Excess Profits Duty, and was levied at the same rate. The 
owners of mineral royalties were taxed on the excess over the 
royalty paid in the pre-War years. The duty was only imposed 
m those cases where the rate of mineral royalty varied according 
to the selling price of the minerals. 

In New Zealand the excess proflits tax was brought into 
operation in 1916. This was found inequitable and otherwise 
unsatisfactory, and a system of progressive land taxation, together 
with a higher income tax and a new special War tax on incomes 
over a fixed amount, was adopted in 1917. The War Time 
Profits Tax of Australia came into force on 22nd September 1917, 
and ceased to exist on 1st July 1919. The standard for calculat- 
ing the excess profits was taken to be either the average profits of 
two of the three years before 4th August 1917, or 10 per cent of the 
capital employed in a business. The year of assessment was the 
War-time financial year Ist July to 30th June. For 1915-16 
the rate of tax was 60 per cent, and for subsequent years 76 per 
cent. Legislation based on similar principles was enacted in the 
other Dominions, but was temporary only. 

In^ India, under the Act of 1919, income from agriculture, 
offices, or employments and professions mainly dependent on 
personal qualifications were exempt from liability to excess 
profits duty, as also any business paying similar duty in the 
United Kingdom or of which the* profits did not exceed thirty 
thousand rupees. The duty leviable was 50 per cent of the amount 
by which the profits in the accounting period exceeded the standard 
profits which were orduiarily calculated at the rate of 10 per cent 
of the capital of the business. The assessee, however, could 
exercise the option of calculating the standard profits according 
to certain prescribed methods. The collector was entrusted with 
the power of making allowances for special circumstances caused 
by a change in the constitution of the partnership, postponement 
of renewals, and repairs owing to the War, exceptional deprecia- 
tion, etc. The amount charged as excess profits duty^ was 
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deducted Irom profits before assessing income tax as in Great 
Britain. Excess profits duty was not levied if super tax was 
charged. The higher of the two taxes alone was chargeable. 

In the United States the excess profits tax was confined at 
first to profits directly traceable to war, but it was later on 
extended to all concerns.^ The tax, as has been noted, was 
levied on profits in excess of 8 per cent of the actual capital, with 
an exemption of $6000 for individuals and partnerships and 
$3000 for corporations. Profits below 20 per cent, but above this 
minimum of the invested capital, were taxed at 20 per cent, and 
those in excess of 20 per cent at 40 per cent. The tax extended 
to all trades and businesses, including professions and occupa- 
tions, but beginning with 1918 the tax was only confined to 
corporations, excluding personal-service corporations {i.e. those 
whose income is to be ascribed primarily to the activities of the 
personal owners or stock-holders who are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the afiairs of the corporation, 
and in which capital, whether invested or borrowed, is not a 
material income-producing factor), which were taxed substantially 
as partnerships. The object of this was that, as the American 
income tax falls more lightly on corporations than upon other 
taxpayers, the tax should fall equally. Under the income tax 
the entire income or profit of an individual is subject to normal 
tax and surtaxes, which extend to as high as 60 per cent whether 
the income is spent or reinvested, but the corporation does not 
pay income surtaxes, and its stock-holders only pay surtaxes on 
the profits which are distributed. It was repealed in 1921, as, 
according to the Secretary to the Treasury, it encouraged waste- 
ful -expenditure, put a premium on over-capitalisation and a 
penalty on energy and enterprise, and it confirmed old under- 
takings in their monopolies. The duty as levied in the United 
States was indeed open to these criticisms. In Japan the 
taxation of excess incomes forms part of the income tax system. 
When the income of a corporation for any business year exceeds 
10 per cent of the average amount of paid-up capital and reserves, 
that part of income exceeding 10 per cent is taxed at 4 per cent, 
20 per cent at 10 per cent, -and 30 per cent at 20 per cent. 

1 Excess Profits Tax (Act of 3rd Marcli 1917) ; War Excess Profits Tax 
(Act of Srd October 1917) ; War Profits and Excess Profits Tax Act (Act of 
24;tt B^bruary 1919). 
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In itself, tie excess profits tax is a good tax, and wlien again 
levied stould obviate, as far as possible, tbe weak points of the 
American Act, especially in respect of (1) a fixed percentage of 
profits (which should not be calculated on subscribed but on 
paid-up capital) ; (2) the allowances on account of expenditure 
without efficient check ; and (3) the same allowance of normal 
profits for old and new ventures. 

In the subsequent chapters we shall deal with indirect 
taxation. 



CHAPTER XXV 


INDIRECT TAXATION— GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Indirect vessus Direct Taxation 

1. Erom direct taxation we turn to indirect taxation. Here we 
are faced with, the old controversy between direct and indirect 
taxation. “I never can think”, said a great Scotsman, ^ “of 
direct and indirect taxation except as I should think of two 
attractive sisters who have been introduced into the gay world of 
London, each with an ample fortune, both having the same 
parentage — for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and 
Invention — difiering only as sisters may differ, as where one is of 
lighter and another of darker complexion, or where there is some 
variety of manner, the one being more free and open, and the 
other somewhat more shy, retiring, and insinuating. I cannot 
conceive any reason why there should be any unfriendly rivalry 
between the admirers of these two damsels ; and I frankly own, 
whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, that 
as^a Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a Member of this 
House, I have always thought it not only aUowahle but even an 
act of duty to pay my addresses to them both. I am therefore 
as between direct and indirect taxation perfectly impartial. But 
then I must say, that with regard to the remission of indirect 
taxes, I hope that the memorable history of the last twenty years ® 
will never be forgotten /^Eor I do not scruple to state that if you 
look to its economical profits on the one hand, and then to its 
political, social, and moral results on the other, it is difficult to 
know which to give the palm in point of magnitude. If we had 

Gladstone, Finanoial Statement, 1861, Hansard, vol. clxii. p. 684. 

“ When the mimhor of indirect taxes was greatly reduced (see below). 
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not gained one single shilling by the remission of indirect taxation 
it would have been worth having for the sake of the manner in 
which it has knit together the interests and feelings of all classes 
of the community from one end of the country to the other. 
If, on the other hand, it had had nothing to do with any question 
of moral and social results, still the merely economical results in 
promoting the material well-being of the’ people have been so 
signal and extraordinary that we may well rejoice to have lived 
in a period during which it has been our happy lot to take part in 
bringing about such change8,;<^ut. Sir, there cannot be a grosser 
delusion than the supposition that the work of Parliament, during 
the period I have named, has been to destroy indirect taxation. 
The hand of Parliament has wrought a pruning — not to destroy 
the tree but to strengthen the stock. The aim of the operation 
has been to give it greater size and vigour ; and the consequence 
is that at this moment, when indirect taxation has been destroyed 
as the fashionable phrase is, not once but four or five times over, 
indirect taxation is larger and more productive — I do not mean ig 
this particular year, but in any ordinary year, and upon the 
average of the last two or three years — ^than at any former period 
of our history. Its condition recalls to my mind the tree of 
golden leaves which has been described by Virgil, from which 
his hero was ordered to pluck a branch, and on whose 
trunk, the moment one branch had been plucked, another 
took its place.” 

The Importance op Indirect Taxation 

2. Indirect taxes have already been defined,^ and we have 
seen that while indirect taxes aje normally collected from the 
home manufacturer, as for instance in the case of excise duties, 
or from the importer or exporter as in customs duties, they are 
shifted on to the shoulders of the consumer in the shape of higher 
prices for the goods consumed. Since much direct taxation flies 
over the heads of wage-earners, Governments in all countries have 
had to depend on indirect taxes for a large part of their revenue. 
The direct taxation of wages is usually prohibitive on account of i 
the cost of collection, and wages contain a taxable element. The * 
amount for which a labourer offers his services and the amount 


1 Fide Chapter XVin. 
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on wMcE he and Ms family can subsist are two entirely different 
things. X WitTi the development of direct taxation in the present 
century, especially since the Great War, the proportion of revenue 
raised from indirect taxes in some countries has decreased. TMs 


I. Unitei) Kingdom 

» 


20 Years 
ago. 

10 Years 
ago. 

Pre-War 

Year. 

Now. 


(1901-2.) 

(1011-12.) 

(1913-14.) 

(1921-22.) 

Direct taxation — 





Income tax 

28’6 

28-9 

28'9 

46-6 

Other direct taxes . 

13-7 

18-6 

18-9 

13-2 

Total .... 

42-2 

47-6 

47-8 

69-8 

Indirect Taxation — 





ISxoise * . . . 

2.'5-7 

2M 

21-8 

22-2 

Customs .... 

25-4 

21-7 

20-8 

16-8 

Others .... 

0-7 

9-7 

9’6 

2-2 

Total .... 

CT-8 

52-5 

62-2 

40-2 

Total tax revenue 

100 

100 

100 

100 


II. Ind 

[A 



Direct Taxation — 





Income tax . 

3'] 

3-2 

3'8 

18-6 

Other direct taxes . 

45-7 

41 '9 

43-1 

264 

Total .... 

48-8 

46-1 

46'9 

46-0 

Indirect Taxation — 





Excise (including salt) . 

34-0 

32-6 

27d 

21 '8 

Oustoma .... 

8’9 

12'4 

14'7 

26-1 

Zithers .... 

8-5 

10-0 

11-3 

7-1 

Total .... 

614 

64-9 

63-1 

65-0 

Total tax revenue . 

100 

100 

100 

100 


• Indirect e.vois6 only. 


is noticeably so in Great Britain and in the Federal revenues of 
the United States. Indirect taxes before the War were 52'2 
per cent of the total tax revienne in the former and 89 per cent in 
the latter. To-day the percentages are 40*2 per cent and 30-6 
per cent.i In other countries, while direct taxation has developed, 
^ I.e. for 1921-22. For detailed figures see Table XII. App. 
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indirect taxation has increased even in greater proportion. This 
is due mainly to higher taxation in excise and to the spread of 
protection in import duties. In India before the War indirect 
taxation was 63-1 per cent of the total tax revenue ; to-day it is 
66 per cent, owing to a large increase in customs duties and in 
excise duties.^ The preceding tables show the distribution of 
indirect taxation in the United Kingdom and India. 

It will be seen that in India for the most recent year 45"0 
per cent of tax revenue was from direct taxation and 66 -0 per 
cent from indirect taxation. In Great Britain the corresponding 
figures were 59-8 per cent and 40-2 per cent. If indirect taxation 
be divided into (a) that derived from necessaries,® and (b) luxuriesj 
or sumptuary articles, the 56-0 per cent for India under indirecra 
taxation would show that 9'9 per cent came from taxes on Iuxury| 
and 46- 1 per cent from necessariesj , In Great Britain the figures 
are 6-7 per cent and 33-6 per cent. There was no rule that there 
should be 60 per cent direct taxation and 60 per cent indirect. 
Attention must be given to local circumstances, especially the 
ability to pay taxation. The reduction, for example, of indirect 
taxation often gave more spending power to the generality of 
the population, and this might lead to investment of money or 
capital as if the reduction was made in direct taxation.l If the 
reduction was spent in increased spending power it meani, ceteris 
paribus, more trade. 

As compared with the pre-War year, indirect taxation is now 
of less ^importance on account of the development of direct 
taxation in the following countries : ® 

Great Britain. 

Australia. 

Canada. 

New Zealand. 

Erance. 

U.S.A. 

Japan. 

1 See Table XXTV. App. 

® Only tea, oofiee, sugar, and salt lAve been included. 

* See Table XXIV. App. 
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The Case fob Indibeot Taxation 


, 3. To the financier indirect taxes are invariably tempting. 

By these he can reach the poorer classes on whom it is difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, to levy direct taxes. That is one 
great argument in favour of indirect taxes. In the second 
place, many indirect ta.xes have great financial virtues : they are 
prjgiductive, and to the Finance Minister, who has to get revenue 
with as h'ttle fuss as possible, that is of first importance. They 
are also convenient and less irritating than direct taxes. Thus 
a large revenue can be raised with little protest. This sometimes 
tends to promote extravagance. \5[^hirdly, it is expedient to have 
balance between direct and indirect taxation. Indirect taxation, 
therefore, prevents exclusive concentration on the important 
direct taxes and preserves the golden rule that the collection of a 
State’s revenue should be on as broad a basis as possible. Too 
heavy taxation, direct or indirect, at any point or points will 
tend to evasion, and to the interference with and the crippling 
of industry/ When Sir Robert Peel abolished over 600 customs 
duties and reduced over 1000, the decrease in the annual customs 
revenue of the United Kingdom was in the long run comparatively 
small. The taxation of raw materials and of goods that aided 
production was gradually done away with, as these were hard to 
collect and expensive in their efiects on the consumer, who has to 
pay in addition to price for the tax and the interest on the tax 
advanced by the producer. An excise on iron and steel would 
raise the price of one of the essential articles of production, and 
should for revenue purposes be avoided in favour of articles ready 
for direct consumption. In short, the greater the complexity of 
indirect taxation, the great.pr the evasion, and the greater the 
’tendency to a large part of the yield being swallowed up in the 
cost of collection. Direct taxes are on the whole cheaper to 
collect than indirect taxes.^ The cost of collection of income tax 
is especially low. Thus in India it was 1-2 per cent of the receipts 
in 1921-22, while indirect taxes were more expensive to collect. 
Customs in the same year formed 1-8 per cent and excise 7-1 
per cent. The cost of collection of customs in the United States 
was 3-04 per cent as against 1-03 per cent for internal revenue. 


70 per cent of which was direct taxation in the year ended 30th 


June 1922. 


1 Sect. 10, Chapter XXII. 
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Indirect Taxes Ee&ressive 

4. In a workman’s family budget the expenditure on articles 
indirectly taxed, such as tea, sugar, salt, and spirits, is relatively 
greater than in the family budgets of the well-to-do. No allow- 
ance is of course made, as in the case of direct taxation, for 
family responsibility. The head of a family has to pay more 
than the bachelor and no differentiation can be made between 
earned and investment income. Indirect taxation is regressive 
in character, and ordinarily falls more heavily on the poor than 
on the rich, because tbe poor are the largest consumers. The 
burden then varies inversely with ability. ^ If a specific duty is 
levied, say at so much per lb. regardless of quality, there may be 
double differentiation against the poor. Thus a tax of eightpence 
on each pound of imported tea would be 33J per cent on tea 
valued at two shillings, and only 13| per cent on tea valued 
at five shillings. In such cases indirect taxation is doubly 
regressive. 

The Imposition op Indirect Taxes 

6. The general rules governing the imposition of indirect 
taxes are as follows : The taxes should be laid on articles which 
are largely consumed and for which the demand is inelastic, i.e. ' 
an increase in the tax should not curtail to any large extent 
consumption. The tax, moreover, should be easily collected. 
The production of the goods should not be scattered in the 
hands of small producers, as the administration of the tax would 
then he too difficult and too burdensome. H these conditions 
obtain, the net yield of the tax should be great^ During the 
Napoleonic Wars, and before Huskisson’s views'gained general 
support in England, these simple canons were frequently forgotten. 
It is true that the number of commodities capable of satisfying 
all these conditions, or even two of them, is not large. In 
most countries they are confined to such articles as tea, 
sugar, tobacco, spirits, wines, salt, and, as in Germany before 
tbe War, on food-grains imported. The articles taxed will vary,! 
from country to country according to the consumption of the 
inhabitants of the country. Otherwise the productivity of 
these taxes would suffer and the State would not get the 
maximum revenue with the minimum effort. During the War, 
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attempts were made to tax all kinds of luxuries, but it was 
found extremely difficult to define luxuries. Clotbiug, skoes, 
etc., become articles of luxury when bought by tke individual 
for Ms own use in large numbers. When tbe expensive grades 
ef goods were taxed, it forced consumers to buy the cheaper 
ones. Cost of collection and evasion had also to be considered. 
In France luxury taxation has not been successful, and the 
turnover tax ^ on all expenditure, whether on necessary or 
unnecessary articles, has taken its place. (The main criticism 
of the taxation of necessaries, including conv^ional necessaries, 
is that the burden falls more heavily on the poor than on the 
rich, just as taxes on luxuries press heavily on the rich. If 
the taxation of necessaries is extended too far the poorer classes 
will Bufier, and it is for tMs reason that Labour Governments 
favour direct rather than indirect taxation, y The first Labour 
Government in Great Britain reduced in itsmrst Budget (1924) 
indirect taxes, including all the food duties, especially those on 
tea, coSee, chicory, sugar, dried fruits, sweetened table waters, 
and abolished others, such as the inhabited house duty, wMle 
leaving the main direct taxes — income tax and death duties — 
as they were. The Corporation Profits Duty was, however, 
repealed. 

Summary 

6. All things considered, indirect taxes are good taxes in 
tax systems when they are productive, convenient, and approxi- 
mately equitable. Xt^y are paid with less irritation than direct 
taxes. Revenue can be raised in multifarious ways by indirect 
taxation, and the basis of taxation is thus broadened, the 
concentration on the main direct taxes becoming unnecessary. 
As already noted, the taxation of necessaries may he quite 
justified, especially in less wealthy countries. Their exemption 
should only be permitted if other objects equally good from 
the point of view of productivity and convenience are available. 
The policy underlying tMs taxation must vary with the conditions 
of each country. Italy’s salt monopoly is undoubtedly taxation, 
and her octrois on food," etc., even for State purposes, are on 
necessaries. Similarly, the taxation of sugar, salt, and matches 
in France is of tMs category. 

* See below. Chapter XXVII. sect. 4. 
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CUSTOMS BUTIES 

1. General Economic Considerations 

Sea and land customs duties are earlier in origin than excise 
duties. In Adam Smith’s -words, “.The duties of customs are 
much more ancient. They seem to have been called customs, 
as denoting customary payments which had been in use from 
time immemorial. They appear to have been originally con- 
sidered as taxes upon the profits of merchants.” ^ In the 
Roman Empire we read of customs duties in the provinces 
which usually did not exceed 5 per cent ad valorem. In 
mediaeval Europe we find export duties and later import duties 
as a source of revenue. ^Eor a long time special customs were 
levied on goods passing between England and Scotland. The 
transit duty may, in fact, be regarded as it is to-day between 
British India and Native States as a customs duty. The ruling 
prince or chief charges duties on goods passing into his state, 
not merely for services rendered, such as protecting the goods 
of the importer or exporter, but as a source of indirect taxatioH. 

In Anglo-Saxon England we know that the long made a 
levy on goods through his sheriffs for the maintenance of the 
Royal Household, and he probably had some revenue from 
foreign trade. The merchant, speaking of the dignity of his 
profession, mentions that he is “ useful to the Mng and his 
nobles, to rich men and to common folk ”. In later years, 
subsequent to the Norman period, the king fixed duties on the 
export of wool feUs (f.e. sldns with the wool on them) and on 
leather. In the Magna Charta these were called “ the ancient 


^ Book V. ohap. ii. part ii. art. iv. 
349 
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and equitable duties ” as compared with those on wine known 
as “ the new customs Tunnage and poundage were levied 
from the time of Edward I. (1302) for life, and were fixed at 
3d. on every pound of merchandise and 2s. on every tun of 
■mne imported, also at various rates on exports. Customs sub- 
sidies were granted for short periods in addition to the hereditary 
duties, and the life grant of tunnage and poundage. We shall 
see below how these duties were levied to promote, especially 
in the eighteenth century, home manufactures. 

Export duties were levied, as it was frequently thought that 
the foreigner would pay the tax. They were sometimes imposed 
in order to prevent exports. Owing to the teaching of the 
mercantilists, export duties became less popular, as such duties 
were held to restrict exports. To-day export duties are no 
longer so popular. It is held that the exporter competing in 
foreign markets may find himself handicapped by the taxation 
of exports, and that if he is to continue exporting the taxed 
products he will have to pay the tax. If, however, as in India 
with raw jute aud lac, and in Brazil with coffee, and Chile with 
nitrates, the taxing country has a monopoly or quasi-monopoly, 
and the demand is inelastic, the consumers abroad will ordinarily 
pay the tax. Speaking generally, however, export duties arc 
unpopular, as they tend to handicap the home producer, and 
owing to the rise in prices they may curtail output, while in the 
long period they may lead to the development of other sources 
of supply or the use of substitutes. The maiu principle, then, is 
that the home producer should not be penalised by an export 
duty, except when there is reasonable probability that the tax 
will fall mainly, if not entirely, on the foreigner, and when 
there is no apparent likelihood that the production of the 
commodity in the country exporting the article will be affected. 
Export duties for revenue purposes should, in short, be sparingly 
used, and imposed to a moderate degree only on those articles 
in which the taxing country possesses a monopoly or quasi- 
monopoly.^ 

For the converse reason import duties are increasingly popular. 
The advantage to home„industry, coupled with the convenience 
and productiveness of the tax, tends to make import duties more 
and more promiuent in customs systems. A tax on imports, as 
^ For inoidenoe of export duties see Chapter XYIIl. p. 194. 
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we have already seen in discussing the incidence of import duties, i 
may fall on the consumers in the taxing country when the foreign 
producer has alternative markets. If the taxing country is the 
only market, and if the demand for the article is elastic, the pro- 
ducer may be forced to bear the tax in order to preserve his 
business with the taxing country, but the supply will, other things 
being equal, be curtailed until prices recover,*except, of course, if 
monopoly prices have hitherto been made.® 

There are other economic considerations to be taken into^ 
account in discussing customs duties. It is not possible to gain a 
large revenue from customs duties and at the same time to have 
protection. An import duty, if it is to be protective, cannot 
produce revenue. / Similarly, taxes on dumped articles can never 
be relied on to produce revenue. As Adam Smith said, “ Taxes 
proposed with a view to prevent, or even to diminish, importation 
are evidently as destructive of the revenue of the customs as of 
the freedom of trade”.® \Sonie countries, notably the United! 
States, have attempted, noVv^ery successfully, to combine high 
protective duties with revenue duties. Protective duties have 
been placed on industries to be protected, such as the textile,] 
iron, and steel industries, and revenue duties on tea, cofiee, sugar,/ 
and tobacco. Qh the important consideration is revenue, it is 
necessary that the commodities to be selected for taxation shoulc 
be those which are consumed in sufficient quantities to produce 
the required revenu^ In other words, articles which satisfy th( 
ordinary demands of life for the bulk of the population must be 
placed on the tariff lists. These articles will vary in the case of 
each country, It is not possible, as suggested by J. S. Mill, to 
levy customs duties only on articles which are not produced in 
the country. The question of productiveness and economy, 
always to the fore with the fmancier, must receive preference. 
It is also at times unavoidable to tax raw materials. Taxes on 
raw silk, for example, may have the effect of taxing the con- 
sumers of silk goods. It will thus be possible to tax in a non- 
vexatious way the particular class of consumers who wear silk 
goods. 

( If the aim is to protect home indust^ries, other points have to 

^ Pi* Chapter XVIII. 

‘ For incidence of import duties see Chapter XVIII. p. 192. 

’ Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chap. ii. 
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be considered. Suppose it is necessary to protect wool and to 
encourage woollen manufactures. It would be then advan- 
tageous to add to the duty upon imported manufactured woollens 
a compensatory rate, i.e. a rate which should compensate home 
manufacturers for the rate already imposed upon the raw material 
imported. A protective duty is sometimes the best method for 
the experiment of a'young and rising industry. “ The nation ”, 
said List, “ must sacrifice and give up a measure of material 
prosperity in order to gain culture, skill, and powers of united 
production ; it must sacrifice some present advantages in order 
to ensure to itself future ones.” ^ “ A suf&cient period of incuba- 
tion must be allowed for in order to give capitalists confidence in 
the future profitableness of the busmSaD In framing tariff lists, 
however, the doctrine of comparative costs, i.e. the relative 
cost of producing different goods in the home country, has to be 
considered, and industries have to be selected mainly on this 
basis.” ® jAn import duty of a protective kind usually acts as a 
bonus or impetus to a home industry. At first it will lead to an 
increase in price in the country itself, but this may in the long 
run lead to a lower price as the industry becomes developed. A 
country may, as it is hoped in the case of India’s steel production, 
have such special facilities in the way of raw materials as to lead 
to large scale production of a key industry, such production 
having hitherto been prevented by the lower price of the imported 
article. It is necessary to protect infant industries from unfair 
foreign competition and to keep out the dumped article. Pro- 
tection, too, may result in larger economies through production 
on a large scale. 

. Public opinion deprecates any disposition on the part of a 
free-trade country, such as. Great Britain, to suggest to the 
Dominions and India, or to a great and friendly republic, like the 
United States, what its fiscal policy should be. That is a matter 
of purely domestic concern. Indeed the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill recommended that “ nothing is 
more likely to endanger the good relations between India and 
Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated 
from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. 

1 The, Natimal System of Political Sconomy, p. 117 (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1916). 

“ Oairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Scommy, part iii. oliap. il. 
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Tiiat such, a belie! exists at the moment there can be no doubt. 
That there ought to be no room for it in. the future is equally 
clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the 
door to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to remain 
ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only b% 
guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of India 
to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It 
cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate 
power of Parliament to control the administration of India, and 
without limiting the power of veto which rests in the Crown ; 
and neither of these limitations finds a place in any of the statutes 
in the British Empire. It can only, therefore, be assured by an 
acknowledgement of a convention. Whatever be the right fiscal 
policy for India, for the needs of h'er consumers, as well as for 
her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great Britaiu, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. In the opinion of the 
Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think 
that his intervention, when it does take place, should be limited 
to safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or 
any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.” i 


2. The Impoetance of Customs Revenue 

In the chief industrial countries the customs revenue is, with 
rare exceptions, of relatively less importance in the total tax 
revenue than before the War. This is especially so in the United 
States and in Australia, where the development of direct taxation 
has accounted for a part of this decrease. India is one of the 
lew countries which has considerably increased the proportion 
of revenue since the War, owing to a rise in duties and the spread 
of the idea of protection to her industries. The following table 

1 Keport on the Government, oX India Bill from the Joint Select Committee, 
clause 33, p. 10 {Government Printing, Delhi, 1919). 
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sEows the relative importance of customs before and since the 
War. 


Country. 

PercoiifiAffe of Customs 
Hoveiiuo to Total 

Tax IlovenuG. 

Pre-War 

Post-War, 

Groat Britain .... 

21’8 

15’8 

India 

14.7 

26'1 

Australia (Commonwealth) 

78-3 

34-9 

Giiuada (Dominion) 

81-2 

03-1 

New Zealand .... 

67-8 

3M 

S. Afric.a (Union) 

. . 

32-4 

U.S.A. (Federal) .... 

43-8 

lO'O 

France 

15'9 

10-1 

Italy 

13’0 

!)'3 

.lapan 

lO'O 

4-7 


The greater proportion of customs duties is collected from a few 
articles. In the United Kingdom 90 per cent is collected from 
four articles, viz. tobacco, sugar, tea, and spirits. One of the 
many practical results of the publication of the Wealth of Nations 
was the reduction of the number of dutiable articles by Huskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone in the nineteenth century, when the revenue- 
yielding tarifi was relieved of the incubus of a large number of 
taxed articles. In India to-day 58 per cent of the total customs 
is collected from four articles, and the same may be said of certain 
other countries, such as the Dominions. 

3. The Form oe a Tariee 

There is next the question of ad valorem and specific duties. 
An ad valorem duty is a duty expressed as a percentage of the 
value.of the commodity, while specific duties are duties expressed 
as a definite sum to be paid for a definite measure or weight of the 
commodity. India, Canada, the United States, and Australia 
have mainly ad valorem customs duties, although in varymg 
degrees. Ad valorem duties have been abandoned in Germany 
and in some other countries and specific duties have generally 
taken their place. The ad valorem duty in the United States 
depends, as in many other countries, on the declaration to be 
countersigned by the Consul in the exporting country. During 
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the War experience showed that even under eificient supervision, 
it is not infrequently impossible to get the actual market value of 
the goods at the time of exportation. In India forged documents 
were sometimes presented. But in India the system has worked 
better than in most countries, since ad valorem values as provided 
for under the Sea Customs Act are based on wholesale market 
prices.^ The system, nevertheless, does undoubtedly lay a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility on the customs staff, but it 
provides for an automatic increase in revenue with the rise in 
prices, just as a specific duty provides against a fall in revenue 
when prices fall. It is also well kno'wn that it is more desirable 
that revenue should increase automatically than that the Govern- 
ment revenue should be maintained unaltered when a fall in 
prices occurs. Although the tariff in India is an ad valorerh 
tariff, certain articles, such as salt, kerosene oil, spirits, and' 
matches, arc subject to specific duties, while other articles, 
mainly sugar, metals, silk, chemicals, and dyes, are assessed by 
means of the system known as tariff valuation, i.e. a combinatiofi 
of specific ,apd ad vahrerri duties. The Government from time to 
Hme determine the value of the article under this tariff valuation 
system for purposes of assessment, and this value is then taken as 
the conventional value for the article in regard to the pa3nnent of 
customs duty throughout the period, usually a year. This tariff 
valuation system is equivalent to a system of specific duties 
adjusted from time to time to meet changes in prices, the basis 
being a uniform ad valorem rate. This system combuies the 
advantages of specific and ad valorem duties. It has the 


1 Sections 30 and 31 of Act VIII. of 1878, which road aa follows : * 

“ 30. For the purposes of this Act the rcijl value shall bo deemed to be — 

“ (a) the wholos-ulo cash price, less tedo discount, for which goods of the 
like kind and quality are sold, or arc capable of being sold, at the 
time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may ho, 
without any abatement of deduction whatever, except (in the ease 
of goods imported) of the draount of the duties payable on the 
importation thereof, or 

“ (6) whore such price is not asoortainahlo, the cost at which goods of the 
like Mnd and quality could be delivered at such place, without any 
abatement or deduction except as aforesaid. 

“ 31. Goods chargeabld with duty upon the vliluo theroof, but for which a 
specific value is not fixed hy law for the purpose of levying duties thereon, 
shall, without unnecessary delay, be examined by an Officer of Customs. If 
it appears that the real value of such goods is correctly stated in the hill-of- 
entry or shipping-bill, the goods shall be assessed in accordance therewith,”^ 
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advantage of specific duties in that it relieves customs officials 
from often a difficult valuation, as in the case of the imports of 
manufactured silk, which is difficult to appraise. The importer 
also is able to calculate ahead what he has to pay as duty. If the 
adjustments are made at fairly frequent intervals the fluctuations 
in prices do not result in a loss of duty, and the public Imow 
under this tariff valuation system the exact rate at which duty is 
to be levied when doing their business. If the tariff of a country 
is bigli, specific duties are on the whole preferable from the 
administrative point of view. In the case of a specific duty the 
importer knows exactly what he will have to pay as duty, as in 
the case of tariff valuation. Specific duties, however, being fixed, 
require frequent changes when prices fluctuate, and they do not 
give a very clear idea of the rate of duty and the actual burden 
except to those with expert Igiowledge. On the whole, the system 
of specific duties and tarifi valuations are preferable to ad valorem 
duties. In those countries where high protection is hitended ad 
valorem duties require the most careful watching. The Indian 
Fiscal Commission, for example, concluded that “ while the 
Indian tarifi must contain, as at present, ad valorem and specific 
duties and tarifi valuations, the system of specific duties and 
, tarifi valuations might be extended cautiously, wherever ex- 
; amination by the Tariff Board shows that this is likely to be 
' in the general interests 

4. Miscellaneous Functions 

The duties of the customs authorities are not confined to ad 
valorem and specific duties. They have to prevent the importa- 
tion of certain articles. Im Great Britain, for example, obscene 
literature, advertisements of lotteries, foreign gold and silver 
plate without assay, foreign reprints of copyright works, the 
plumage of birds (with certain exceptions), shaving brushes 
manufactured in or exported from Japan, and prepared opium 
are not allowed to be imported. In addition to the prevention of 
importation the customs authorities have to prevent the irregular 
importation or irregulaB exportation of certain goods. In Great 
Britain, explosives, synthetic organic dyestuffs, hops, arms and 

^ Eeport of the Indian Mscal Commission, p. 160 (Simla, Superintendent, 
CoTOrnment Central Pre.ss, 1922). 
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ammunition, dangerous drugs, and goods coming witiin the 
Anthrax Prevention Act, are imported under certain regulations 
and this requires careful scrutiny. Arms and ammunition, 
dangerous drugs, gold and silver coins, and gold bullion are 
similarly allowed to be exported imder certain conditions only. 
The customs authorities, however, have oth§r duties to perform, 
such as the preparation of statistics. In the United Kingdom 
the Customs and Excise Departments now form one Department, 
and these authorities undertake the collection, in certain cases, 
of income tax and the sale of stamps, the collection of agricultural 
statistics, the enforcement of certain health regulations, the 
detention of vessels and cargoes, the enrolment and payment 
of men for the Royal Naval Reserve, the investigation of claims 
to exemption from National Plealth Insurance, the collection of 
passenger returns under the Aliens Acts, the collection of the 
transferred taxes, and the administration of the Old Age 
Pensions Acts on behalf of the Government of Northern Ireland 
by virtue of an agency agreement under the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920. Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act of 
1921 the customs authorities have in Great Britain to levy a duty 
at the rate of one-third of the value of goods imported which are 
classified as key industry goods, but goods produced and manu- 
factured in the British Empire are exempt from the special duty. 
Under the same act a similar rate of duty is levied on the importa- 
tion of goods shown in the tariff list under the heading depreciated 
curronoy duty, provided these are manufactured in Germany. 
There are also preferential custom rates on certain goods which 
are, in many cases, two-thirds of the duty if these are produced or 
grown in the British Empire. 

5. Customs Duties in England 

It will now he convenient to’ review briefly some of the main 
features in the history of customs duties in the British Empire, in 
one or two continental countries, in the United States, and Japan. 
We are in search of principles rather than of detailed facts.^ 

In Great Britain the history of cusSoms is of great interest. 

^ Reference should be made to History of Taxation and Taxes in England, 
Stephen Dowell (Longmans, Green & Co., 1884), if a clotailed history of the 
English system is desired. 
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It is possible to trace the history fi'om the time when export 
duties on wool and import duties ou wine were levied. In 14.90 
a retaliatory duty on malmsey wine from Crete was imposed as a 
counterblast to the heavy import duties levied by the Venetians 
Cntil the latter should abate their new impositions. Up to the 
year 1700 customs /iuties were for revenue purposes and were 
approximately 6 per cent on imports and exports. The tariff, 
speakmg generally, was arranged to yield the required revenue 
with the least possible effect on the trade of the country. • The 
period 1700 to 1826 was a period of high protection, except during 
the peace years when Walpole was in power. This latter period 
extends from 172] to 1742. It is said of Walpole that he found 
the tarifi the worst in the world and left it the best. The 
exigencies of the State were so great in the eighteenth century that 
a 25 per cent duty was in wogue as early as 1769, and other 
articles, such as tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, salt, wines, and spirits, 
paid much higher rates. Heavy duties were placed upon the,^- 
portation of raw silk in 1765, and this continued for sixty years. 
From 1802 onwards import duties on wool were greatly increased 
and rose eleven-fold between 180.2 and 1 819. An import duty oh 
tea was first levied in 1689 at 5s. per lb. The rate was so,ex 0 e?site 
that smuggling continued until Walpole, in 1723, introduced a** 
warehousing system similar to that for pepper. On importatiem 
an ad valorem duty of 14 per cent was levied, and when removed 
from the warehouse a further (inland) duty of 4s. per lb. for home 
consumption was imposed. Later the duty was increaseil, and’ 
Pitt iu 1784 reduced the tax from 119 per cent to 12-| per cent •, 
iu 1795 this was raised to 20 per cent, and in 1801 to 60 per. cent, 
and in 1819 to between 96 and 100 per cent. In 1836 the rate 
was 2b. Id. per lb., and Gladstone reduced it. From 1857' to 
1863 it was Is. 6d., and from April 25, 1863, Is. To-day 
the rate is 4d. per lb. with a reduction of one-sixth of tLe duty 
on Empire-grown tea. The duties on tea, coffee, and chicory 
were reduced to one-half in 1924 m the first Budget of the Labour 
Government. 

From 1826 commenced the period which is noteworthy for 
the large reduction in the number of articles on the tariff' lists and 
for the policy of free trade. In 1660, 1630 articles were^ubjeot to 
duty ; in 1781, 1426 ; in 1826, 1280 ; in 1841, 1052 ; in 1846; 
1163 ; in 1849, 615 ; in 1853, 466 ; in 1859,. 419,; in 1876, 42 • 
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and at the present time only 25/ excluding key industry goods. 
Since the abolition of the McKenna duties on imported motor cars, 
pianos, watches, clocks, cinema films, etc., from 1st August 1924 
the number of such articles has become still less. 

The reforms of Huskisson and Robinson in 1824 necessitated 
a further instalment of the reforms which Gladstone completed 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer. The duty on the import of 
foreign wool was reduced to one penny to suit manufacturers, 
while exporters were given the right to export on the payment of 
the same charge. The prohibition on the export of wool was 
thus removed, and foreign wool was admitted on the same con- 
ditions as home wool was exported. The protection given to the 
silk industry was modified by the reduction of the import duty 
on the raw material, and the prohibition on the import of manu- 
. factured goods was not removed uhtil July 1826 in order that 
manufacturers might have an opportunity of preparing for 
cp.^petition. In 1825 the reforms of the previous year, instead of 
producing a loss of revenue produced a surplus. The high duty 
which prohiMted-the import of bar iron was reduced, and similarly 
the high duties on home cofiee, .cocoa, and wines were curtailed. 
Although &reat Britain had no serious rival, cotton manufactures 
were actually protected by import duties ranging from 50 to 75 
pfer cent. This was reduced to a uniform duty of 10 per cent on 
all cotton manufactured goods. In no case was a higher pro- 
tective duty to be given than 30 per cent. A distinguished Civil 
Servant', James Deacon Hume (1774-1842), codified, as a result 
of these changes, the various customs laws in force, and on 5th 
Jrdy 1825 a Consolidating Act (6 Geo. IV. c. 105) was passed. In 
this act 443 statutes were enumerated, and the remaining acts 
were repealed by a general definition. The laws accumulated 
during the previous 550 years were done away with. In 
June 1816, it may be remembered, 1100 customs acts were in 
force. 

Peel in 1841 was convinced that the recovery of industry was 
in some degree due to the lack of a simple tariff. Complicated 
, duties 'strangled, in his opinion, trade, and he felt that a movement 
iff a free trade direction was necessary owing to the circumstances,’ 
at' .the tirle. The Report of the Committee on Import Duties 
appointed in 1840 recommended that duties should be charged 

Vide Fourtoenth'Ropoi't, Customs and Excise, Cmd. 1933, 1924. 
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on a small number of commodities in order to “ facilitate tbe 
transactions of commerce, benefit the revenue, diminish the cost 
of collection, and remove the multitudinoua sources of complaint 
and vexation The principles on which the new tariff of 1841 
■v^as constructed were : (1) the removal of prohibitory duties or 
their reduction ; (2)Ahe reduction of duties on raw materials, not 
exceeding B per cent ad valorem ; (3) the reduction of the duty on 
partially manufactured articles to a rate not exceeding 12 per 
cent ad valorem ; and (4) the reduction of duties on manufactured 
articles to a rate not exceeding 20 per cent ad valorem. The 
revision necessitated changes in 750 out of a total of 1200 articles 
on which duties were paid. The tariff was further revised in 
1846 and in 1866. The abolition of import duties on wheat (the 
Corn Laws) took place in 1846. The opposition to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was mainly from the landed classes, whose power 
was immense for centuries before the introduction of the first 
Reform Bill. Gladstone completed the work which Peel had 
undertaken as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853, and removed 
completely in 1860 the protective featirrcs of the tariff. 

The growth of the British Customs Revenue may be gauged 
from the following table : 


British Customs Revenue 



£ (MUllons). 


£ (MlHions). 

1088 

1 

1874 

20-3 

1714 

1-6 

1886 

10-8 

1786 

4-0 

1903 

34-6 

1802 

9-9 

1914 

36-6 

1817 

11-9 

1919 

103 

1842 

23-G'' 

1920 

149 

1847 

22-2 

1921 

134 

1854 

22-5 

1022 

129 

' • 


1923 

123"' 


* Great Britain and northern Iteiand. 


At the present time customs duties are imposed on the follow- 
ing articles : tobacco (including snuff), £63 millions ; sugar, £39 
millions ; tea, £12 millions ; spirits, £8 millions ; and wine, £3 
millions. These articles alone produce £115 millions out of £123 
millions, the revenue from all commodities.^ The remaining 
Estimates, 1023-21 
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dutiable articles include cocoa, roatclies and meoKaiiical ligiiters, 
motor cars, motor cycles, clocks and watclies, beer, table-waters, 
cider and perry, coffee, chicory, dried fruits, motor spirit, cine- 
matograph films, musical instruments, playing cards, perfumes 
containing spirit, soaps containing spirit, varnish containing 
spirit, ether, ethyle, collodion, chloral hydrate, and chloroform, 
together with certain key industry goods and depreciated currency 
goods. From 1st August 1924, however, the McKenna duties 
are to be abolished, as stated above. The duty on sugar is 
reduced to 1 Jd. per lb., the duty on sweetened table-waters is also 
to be abolished, and the 60 per cent increase in duty on dried 
fruits imposed in 1915 is not to be renewed. The total net 
receipts for the year ended 31st March 1923 were less than those 
for excise, the figures being respectively £123 million and £167 
million sterling. Most ol the articles are based on specific duties, 
the preferential duty being five-sixths of the full rate for tea, 
cocoa, coffee, chicory, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, and motor 
spirit ; and two -thirds of the full rate for cinematograph films, 
clocks and watches, motor cars and cycles, and musical instru- 
ments. For ad valorem duties the value taken is the price which 
an importer would give for the article if the article were delivered, 
freight and insurance being paid, in bond at the port of importa- 
tion, and duty is payable on that value. As has been mentioned 
above, customs duty at the rate of one-third of the value is charge- 
able on the importation of depreciated currency duty goods, 
which 'include fabric gloves, domestic glassware, illumiuating 
glassware for use with artificial light (not including electric 
incandescent lamp bulbs, miners’ lamp glasses, or oil-lamp 
chimneys), domestic hollow- ware of aluminium, steel or TOou^t 
iron, mantles for incandescent lighting, and parts thereof. A 
similar rate of duty on key industry duty imports iucludes 
optical glass, scientific glassware, scientific and measuring 
instruments, wireless valves, ' magnetos, are lamp carbons, 
hosiery latch needles, metallic tungsten, and synthetic organic 
chemicals. 

Preferential duties came into force by Sections of the Finance 
Act, 1919. It is interesting to note thSt no less than 93 per cent 
of cocoa, 88 per cent of grain, 89 per cent of tea, 35 per cent of 
coffee, and 33 per cent of motor cars were imported from the 
Empire in 1922-23. 
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The protection enjoyed by the industries of Great Britain at 
present (May 1924) arise Irom live sources, viz : (1) the McKenna 
duties, imposed in 1915 in order to economise in shipping tonnage, 
on motor cars, motor cycles, cinematograph films, clocks and 
ivatches, and musical instruments ; these duties arc to be 
abolished from 1st August 1924 ; (2) the protection of dyes by 
the Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) Act, 1920 ; (3) the remission 
of countervailing excise duties on beet-sugar ; (4) an ad valorem 
duty of £33 : 1 : 3 per cent up to 30th September 1926, levied 
under Part I. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, on imports of 
optical glasses, magnetos, hosiery latch needles, tungsten and 
fine chemicals ; and (5) depreciated currency duties under Part 11. 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. The principal com- 
modities under this part of the act protected are hollow-ware, 
fabric gloves, glove fabric, and illuminating glassware. Unless it 
be renewed this part of the act lapses on 19th August 1924. 

6. The Dominions and India 

In the self-governing Dominions and India protection is the 
order of the day. The percentage ad valorem rate of duty on 
dutiable imports in Canada was 24'6 per cent and 16-2 per cent 
on the total imports from all countries. The following table is of 
interest in this connection : 

Dutiable Impouts — Averaoe Ad Vadohmm Bate oe Dusy 

1922. 

From Great Britain . . . 24'8 per cent. 

From United States . . . 23’0 „ 

From all countries . . . 24'6 „ 

A 

The revenue from customs was $106 million in 1 922 out of a total 
revenue of $382 million. Canada adopted a protective tariff in 
the fifties of the last century. In. 1869 Sir A. T. Galt, Minister of 
Finance, prepared a report emphasising the right of the Canadian 
Parliament to levy taxation,^ as it deemed best, even though it 
may run counter to the wishes of the British Ministry. This 
doctrine was not challenged by the British Government. The 
Confederation of provinces, in 1867, led to the removal of the 
internal tariff barriers throughout Canada. There was a uniform 

‘.The gi’eat part of taxation was then raised through customs duties. 
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tariff against all countries until 1897, when preference was granted 
to British goods by the remission of a percentage of the duty 
imposed. This method of preference was given up in 1904, and 
a specially low rate of duty on almost all dutiable commodities 
was adopted. At present there are three different tariffs-^ 
general, preferential, and reciprocal. The general tariff applies to 
all countries except those that come under tlie second and third. 
The preferential tariff applies to the British Empire, while the 
reciprocal or treaty tariff applies to countries such as the United 
States, with which special commercial treaties have been made. 
Special commercial treaties have been concluded with France, her 
colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
The countries that are included under the reciprocal most 
favoured nation clause are the Argentine Eepublic, Colombia, 
Denmark, Japan, Norway, Rus.sia,. Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Venezuela. The Canadian customs tariff contains an anti- 
dumping clause. Drawbacks of 99 j)er cent of duties are also 
permitted on the raw materials imported when they are exported 
as manufactured articles. No duties have been collected on 
exports since 1892. During the War special duties were levied. 
In August 191 4 the duties on coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors, and 
tobacco were increased. In 1915 additional duties of 5 per cent 
ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and 7| per cent 
ad valorem under the Intermediate and General Tariffs, were 
imposed, but certain articles were exempted from these increases. 
In 1918 the duties on tea, coffee, and tobacco were increased. 
In 1919 the 6 per cent increase in the British Preferential Tariff 
was abolished and the 7J per cent increase in the Intermediate 
and General Tariffs was partially repealed. There were also 
other reductions in the rates of duty on certain articles, especially 
agricultural implements. Specific in place of ad valorem duties 
were imposed in 1919 on pig-lead, zinc spelter, and copper ingots. 
The Department of Customs "and the Department of Inland 
Revenue were amalgamated in 1918 into one Department — the 
Department of Customs and Inland Revenue under one Minister 
of the Crown. 

In Australia, under the tariff of 1921?, about 46 per cent of the 
imports are subject to ad valorem rates, 26 per cent to specific 
duties, and the balance of about 29 per cent are free of duty. A 
comparison of the tariff now in force with that before the 
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sEows tkat the proportion o£ dutiable goods has increased from 
67 per cent to 71 per cent. The average ad valorem rate of duty- 
on dutiable goods has increased from 29-96 per cent to 31-93 per 
cent. The average percentage duty on all merchandise increased 
in the same period from 17-08 per cent to 22-63 per cent. The 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty under the tariff of 1921 -was 
107 per cent on spirits, 86 per cent on tobacco, 63 per cent on 
ores, 41 per cent on jewellery and fancy goods, 36 per cent on 
rubber goods, 21 per cent on iron and steel, and 27 per cent on 
other manufactures of metals. The duty on apparel is 37 per 
cent, on leather 32 per cent, on textiles 22 per cent, and on 
miscellaneous goods 31 per cent. 

From IGth September 1902 trade between the different States 
of the Commonwealth became free. Western Australia, however, 
reserved the right to levy duty on the goods of other States up to 
1907. Changes were made in the overseas customs tariff in 1 908, 
1910, 1911, 1917, 1919, 1921, and 1922. The present Tariff 
Schedule provides a British Preferential Tariff and a General 
Tariff. The first can be applied to the British Dominions and the 
second to the British Dominions or to any foreign country. The 
General Tariff is in force against countries other than those coming 
mider the British Preferential and Intermediate Tariffs. The 
Commonwealth Tariff Act of 1908 provided preferential rates for 
certain goods produced in the United Kingdom. The list of 
articles was enlarged and the margin in favour of the United 
Kingdom extended in 1914. To be eligible for preferential 
treatment the final processes of manufactui’e should have been 
carried out in the United Kingdom, and at least one-fourth of the 
value of the goods should be represented by British material or 
labour. In 1921-22 ninety per cent of British merchandise was 
preferentially treated, and the average margin of preference, viz. 
12-61 per cent ad valorem, represented a loss of duty of £5,673,000. 
Preference to South African goods has been extended since 1906. 
From Ist September 1922 a preferential tariff has been extended 
to New Zealand. Negotiations for reciprocal tariff arrangements 
between Canada and Australia are in progress. The Customs 
Tariff Acts of 1922 madd* certain amendments in regard to wire, 
wire-fencing, wire netting, traction engines, sugar, golden syrup 
and sugar syrups. Siuce 1921 a Tariff Board of three members 
haslbeen set up to whom the Minister refers for report questions 
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relating id tlic classification of goods for duty, the determination 
of the value of goods, the necessity for new, increased or reduced 
duties, the necessity for granting bonuses, the application of the 
different tariffs to the different countries, and complaints relating 
to the undue advantages taken by manufacturers by charging 
unnecessarily high prices. Provision is made for levying antP- 
dumping and depreciated currency duties. . The revenue from 
customs amounted to £17 millions out of a total Commonwealth 
revenue of £66 millions in 1921-22. 

In New Zealand a tarih of definitely protective intention 
dates from 1895. The tariff was revised in 1921. The number 
of items has been increased from 483 to 666. Under this tariff 
the general rate is 35 per cent, and for British preferential goods 
the rate is 20 per cent. There is an intermediate tariff which 
applies to countries which have entered into reciprocal trade 
relations with New Zealand. Most of the rates of duty in the 
tariff lists are specific, but an ad valorem duty ranging from 5 to 
as high as 60 per cent is imposed on some articles, 60 per cent 
being charged on apparel made in a foreign country to the order 
of a resident of New Zealand. Motor cars are charged 10 per 
cent imder the British preferential tariff, and 25 per cent under 
the general tariff with an additional charge for car bodies. An 
extra rate of duty on goods ranging from 2|- to 25 per cent ad 
valorem is fixed in the case of countries with a depreciated 
exchange, and by the Customs Amendment Act, 1921, provision 
is made for a special dumping duty which may be imposed by 
the Minister of Customs on goods imported if the selUng price to 
an importer is less than the current domestic value of the goods, 
and provided such imports will have a prejudicial effect on p.n 
industry established in the Dominion. In such a case the special 
duty shall not exceed the difference between the actual selling 
price and the current domestic value. The rates for British- 
grown tea, it may be noted, are 3d. per lb. in bulk, and 5d. per lb. 
in packages under 5 lbs. in weigfit, and, if the tea is grown outside 
the British Empire, the rate of duty is increased by 2d. per lb. 
In 1923 the 3d. per lb. duty on bulk tea from British countries 
was abolished, and a reduction of Sd.^per lb. made in all other 
cases. From 30th September 1924 sugar, treacle, molasses, and 
syrup are to be free. The only export duty iu force in New 
Zealand is that on timber (white-pine and kauri) at 3s. per 100 
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superficial feet for flitches, and 5s. per 100 superficial feet for 
logs. The yield from customs and excise duties formed 73-93 
per cent of tax-revenue in 1904, 60'06 per cent in 1914, and 42-64 
per cent in 1923. In 1922, 36-26 per cent of the import duties 
was derived from alcoholic drinks and tobacco, 26-44 per cent 
from clothing and textiles, 6-60 per cent from foods and non- 
alcoholic drinks, and the remaining 31-70 per cent from other 
articles. Customs revenue formed 26-31 per cent of the value of 
imports in 1896, 20-68 per cent in 1906, 15-35 per cent in 1914, 
and 15-51 per cent in 1922. The proportion of free to dutiable 
imports in 1922 was equal, viz. 49-60 per cent free and 50-40 per 
cent dutiable. New Zealand accords preferential treatment to 
Great Britain, and a reciprocal arrangement is in force with 
South Africa since 1907. Since 1st September 1922 New 
Zealand and Australia grant mutual concessions in the matter 
of customs duties under the'Tarifi Agreement Eatification Act 
of 1922. 

Section 136 of the South Africa Act of 1909 has declared free 
trade within the Union.^ The customs tariff is protective, and in 
certain oases prohibition of imports is possible. The ad valorem 
duties vary from 3 to 26 per cent. Duties from apparel, textiles, 
liquors, and metals including iron and steel are the main sources 
of revenue. With the exception of income tax, customs revenue 
is the principal head of the Union Government’s revenue. The 
most important point regarding customs duties in South Africa 
is the preference accorded to goods the produce of reciprocating 
countries within the British Empire. As far back as 1821, the 
Cape Province taxed British goods at 3 per cent and other goods 
at.lO per cent. At present one-sixth of the duty at the specified 
rate is remitted on tea, coffee^ cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, 
and motor spirit ; one-third of the duty at the specified rate is 
remitted on cinematograph films, clocks and watches, motor 
cars, motor cycles, and musical instruments ; and in the case of 
wines 6d. to Is. per gallon, and on spirits 2s. 6d. Act No. 35 
of 1922 provides for protection in the eftse of goods coming 
from countries with a depreciated currency. Power is also 
given rmder the Act to the Governor-General to declare special 
rates of import duty in addition to the customs duties otherwise 

1 Tor the previous history of the ouetoms in South Africa vide Protection in 
South Africa, by A. J. Bruwer, Stelleabosoh (Pro Boolesia Printing Works, 1933), 
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prescribed in cases where an industry in the Union is likely to be 
seriously affected by the import of goods from abroad. This 
protective duty will preclude the selling of goods at a lower price 
than the locally produced article. This protective duty is equal 
to the difference between the amount at which the foreign article 
is offered for sale in the Union and the wholesale price of the 
article in its country of manufacture plus, cost of transit to 
South Africa. Thus for an article costing the equivalent of 
6d. in Hamburg landed in South Africa, cost of freight being 
Id., 7d. would be the price on importation. If the article is 
undersold for 6d. in South Africa the difference of 2d. is levied 
as duty. 

The history of Indian customs duties is particularly in- 
structive. It divides itself into four main periods : (i.) up to the 
year 1861 ; (ii.) the free trade period 1862 to the beginning of the 
War (1916) ; (iii.) the War and post- Armistice period (1916-1921) ; 
and (iv.) the period beginning 1922, the year in which the Indian 
Fiscal Commission reported. As a result of this Commission (i.) 
a policy of protection was advocated with discrimination “ so as 
to make the inevitable burden on the community as light as is 
consistent with the due develojrment of industries and to avoid 
abrupt disturbances of industrial and commercial conditions 
and (ii.) a Tariff Board was set up. 

Firstly as to period one. During the Mogul period customs 
duties were low. At Surat, for example, in 1609, they were 3 
per cent on provisions, 2 per cent on gold and silver coined or 
uncoined, and 2^ per cent on other goods. Delay, over-valuation, 
and compulsory sales by the customs authorities were not 
unusual. In the time of the Moguls the rate may be said to have 
approximated to 6 per cent ad, valorem, although it was less in 
some places. There was also a system of internal land customs 
or transit duties, a system that was not done away with by the 
East India Company until 1844. In the forties of the last century 
there was a tariff of 3^ per cent" on raw materials and from 3-^ to 
5 per cent on manufactured goods. If, however, the goods were 
carried in non-British bottoms these rates were 7 and 7 to 10 per 
cent respectively. From 1848 to 1859 differential duties on the 
basis of the origin of the goods were Imposed in place of the 

1 Page 51, Report of the Indian Riacal Oommissim (Simla, Superintendent, 
Government Central Press, 1922). 
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nationality of the shipping, the duty on British goods being one 
half of those on non-British goods. There was also a duty on 
most exports of 3 per cent ad valorem or a rate approximating to 
that figure. In order to balance the Budget the Eight Hon. 
James Wilson increased in 1859 the general rate of duty from 6 
to 10 per cent and certain luxuries had to pay 20 per cent. The 
luxury rate of duty lasted only for a year, as it was not productive. 
The duty on cotton yarn was raised in 1869 to 6 per cent from 
3-^ per cent. Although export duties were levied at the rate of 
2 annas per maund on grain, Ks.3 per maund on indigo, 4 per 
cent ad valorem on lac, and 3 per cent on most other articles, the 
Finance Minister exempted (in 1859) raw cotton, raw silk, sugar, 
and tobacco. Tea, cofiee, wool, jute, raw hides and skins were 
freed from export duties in the following year. Saltpetre, how- 
ever, had to bear a heavy export duty. These duties were for 
revenue purposes. 

The free trade period from 1862 to 1916 may be conveniently 
divided into two periods, (a) 1862-1894 and (6) 1894-1916. The 
influence of the gospel of free trade had spread to India, as it 
had to the Dominions and the United States. The period 
from 1862 to 1894 is marked by a reduction and then by a 
general abolition of duties. Under financial necessity, Sir James 
Westland, Finance Minister, had in 1894 to reimpose duties, 
and in some cases to increase the few duties then in force, and 
this year marks the beginning in an upward direction of our 
revenue tariff. 

In 1862 the duty on imported cotton piece-goods was reduced 
to 5 per cent, and on imported cotton yarn to 3^ per cent. Two 
years later the general tariff was reduced from 10 to 7^ per cent, 
and many articles were freed from duty. In 1867 the export 
duty tarifi list was reduced from 97 articles to 9, and 
saltpetre was one of the articles on which an export duty 
was abolished. In 1873 wheat was no longer required to pay 
an export duty, and in 1875 ■'the list , was reduced to three 
articles — indigo, lac, and rice. In the same year (1876) the 
general rate of import duties was reduced from 7^ to 5 per cent, 
the duties of 5 per cent on cotton piece-goods and of 3|- per cent 
on cotton yarn remainifig the same. The British Government 
directed the Government of India to abolish these cotton duties 
as soon as it was financially possible, and here we already have. 
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in tlie words of the Fiscal Commission, “ the ill-omened shadow ” 
of the cotton duties controversy on the tariF policy of this 
country. In 1878 the cotton duties were partially abolished, 
and in 1880 indigo and lac were removed from the export tarili 
list, rice alone remaining. In 1882 the general customs duty 
on imports and the remaming duties on cotton were removed, 
and only rice remained on the export list. ' Between 1882 and 
1894 the only duties retained were those on arms, ammimition, 
liquors, opium, and salt, and from 1888 the half anna per gallon 
duty on petroleum. The duty on arms and ammunition was 
kept for administrative reasons, while that on liquors, opium, 
and salt was complementary to the excise duty on these 
articles. 

A general import duty of 5 per cent was levied in 1894. 
At first cotton goods were imported free, but later on in the 
year an import duty of 5 per cent was necessary on both piece- 
goods and yarn, and a countervailing duty of 6 per cent on 
Indian yarn of counts above 20s. was also levied. Railway 
materials and machinery were placed on the free list, and a 
duty of 1 per cent was imposed on iron and steel. In 1896 the 
duty on cotton piece-goods was reduced as was the countervailing 
duty on Indian-made piece-goods to 3| per cent, cotton 3 ’'arn 
being freed from the payment of customs or countervailing 
duty. From 1897 to 1910 the tariff remained practically the 
same as it was in 1896. In 1910-11 the import duty on liquors, 
tobacco, silver, and petroleum was increased. In 1902 the 
question of Imperial Preference was examined, but, as the 
Finance Minister (Sir Edward F. G. Law) phrased it, “in 
existing circumstances and m view of the fact that our exports 
consist almost entirely of raw materials and produce, it does 
not appear probable that materially important advantages could 
be offered to us under a system of preferential tariffs in our 
favour adapted for other parts of the Emjiire ”. The Fiscal 
Commission recommended that no preference should be given 
if it dimmish the protection required by Indian industries. 
Such preference should not lead to any net appreciable loss 
to India, and it should not be granted* without the consent of 
the Indian Legislature. 

The third period — the War and post- Armistice period — 
shows clearly the effects of the War. The necessity for more 

2b 
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revenue led to an increase in the general import tariff to 7J 
per cent in 1916 and to 11 per cent in 1921. In the former 
year the free list was reduced, 2^ per cent was imposed on railway 
material and machinery other than that for cotton mills, and 
10 per cent on sugar. The duty on iron and steel was raised 
from 1 to 2|- per cent, and the duties on liquors and tobacco 
were also increased.' In 1917 the import duty on piece-goods 
was raised to 7|- per cent, the coimtervailing duty on Indian- 
made goods remaining at 3J per cent. In 1921 cotton -mill 
machinery and stores were removed from the free list and a 
specific duty was placed on matches. Luxury articles, such as 
motor cars and watches, were taxed at 20 per cent. Export 
duties on raw and manufactured jute and on tea were imposed 
in 1916, and in the following year the jute export duty was 
doubled. In 1919 a imotective export duty on raw hides and 
skins was imposed to protect the Indian tanning trade, and 
66 1 per cent rebate was granted if exported to the British 
Empire for tanning. 

The fourth period beginning with 1922 saw a rise in the 
general import tariff to 15 per cent. Matches, liquors, and 
tobacco pay high duties. Cigars and cigarettes, for example, 
are assessed at 75 per cent. The duties on iron and steel and 
railway material are 10 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 11 per 
cent, on cotton yarn 5 per cent, on sugar 26 per cent, and on 
confectionery, motor cars, cycles, tyres and tubes, glass bangles, 
silk piece-goods, and other articles of luxury, 30 per cent. The 
export tariff includes duties on raw jute and jute manufactures, 
rice, tea, raw hides, and skins. The tariff is not yet a protective 
' tariff in the sense that the tariffs of the Dominions are. It is 
’ still mainly a tariff for revemue. The Tariff Board has, after 
great care, recommended the protection of the steel industry 
I both by bounty and a protective duty, and that is indicative 
of the future of our tariff. The Government of India have 
accepted this proposal and placed it before the legislature, which 
also has approved it, and protection is now in force in regard 
to this for three years in the first instance. Other articles 
like paper are now upder the consideration of the Board 
and the Government of India. The customs revenue is as 
follows : 
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Laklis ol Xlupecu. 


Import Bulks — 

Pre-War Year 
(1013-1 i). 

1021-22. 

Cotton manufactures 

2,13 

4,84 

Sugar . 

02 

6,61 

Liquons 

1,34 

2,16 

T’obaooo 

20 

1,01 

Matches 

• . . 

1,04 

Metals . 

l-,73 

2,56 

Others 

2,05 

9,68 

Total 

0,36 

27,70 

Export duties — 

Juto . . , . 

. « • 

2,72 

ItioG 

1,20 

80 

T’ea 

0 

40 

Hided and shins (ra-w) 

. 

62 

Miscellaneous 

' . 1,.36 

4,60 

Total 

. 10,71 

32,20 


It will bo seen that import dutic.s arc now six times those on 
exjports. More than 58 per cent of tire import duty is collected 
from four articles, e.g. cotton manufactures, sugar, liquors, and 
metals. The total revenue from duties on imjrorted cottoir 
manufactures was Es.4.84 lakhs as against Es.219 lakhs from 
the coimtervailing duty of 3| per cent on the Indian -made 
article. About 88 per cent of the total value of imports are 
subject to ad valorem rates.’- Eight per cent are based on 
specific duties, and the remaining 4 per cent are free of duty. 

The customs duties that obtain in other parts of the British 
Empire do not require separate examination. In many colonies 
export duties are in force, as in d;he Federated Malay States, 
which produce rubber and tin, and the West Indies, which 
produce sugar.® The time is coming when Crown Colonies will 
have to spend money on the development of social services, 
such as education, sanitation, and medical relief, which will be 
a sound investment in the long run. The overhauling and perfect- 
ing of the customs system are in some of these already overdue. 

^ These inolutio tariff valuations also. 

^ Cf. Chile’s export duty on nitrates and Brazil’s e.vport duty on coffee, 
Brazil producing at least four-fifths of the -world’s coffee. Brazil also pro- 
duces about one-half of the world’s supply of india-rubber. 
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7. Other Countries 

It will not be possible to review tbe history of tariffs in free- 
trade countries like Holland, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, for reasons of space. The case of Great Britain has 
already been dealt ivith in some detail. It will also be impossible 
to review in detail 'the protective principles underlying the 
customs duties of France, Germany, Italy, the United States, 
and Japan. Protection as a national pohey is evident in the 
history of France, as in the majority of coimtries. The revenue 
from customs in 1923 was only 1609 million francs or 10-1 per 
cent of the total tax revenue. Customs duties from sugar and 
salt are taxed through the customs and the excise, as are petrol, 
benzol, and one or two other products. Food and raw materials 
are subject to duty as well as, manufactured goods. The same 
applied to Germany before the War. The French tariff is built 
upon the system introduced in 1791, together with a conventional 
tariff system based upon treaties. The reforms introduced by 
the law of 1892 fixed a maximum or general tariff extending to 
seven hundred items, and a minimum tariff, which allowed the 
import at special rates of goods of countries which gave similar 
concessions to French goods. Nevertheless, as one’s eye goes 
down these tariff lists one is struck by the number of miproductive 
duties, and in this the French customs is in strong contrast with 
the British system. The duties on food-grains, like those in 
Germany and Italy, fell on the working classes, and it is doubtful 
whether the protective nature of the tax outweighs its drawbacks. 
France is much in need of a second Colbert to systematise (as 
the'great Colbert did in 1664) the tariff -with its long list of duty- 
paying commodities. In February 1924 the question of imposing 
a tax of 20 per cent on exports was contemplated. The alterna- 
tive system of prohibition of exports with licences granted in 
certain cases was also discussed. , 

The tariffs of the United States ^ and Japan are of importance. 
The early tariff history of the United States before the War of 
Independence shows a somewhat selfish policy on the part of 
Great Britain. Certain important articles could be exported 
only to Great Britain, and imports were possible only in British 
ships. That was, indeed, part of the colonial policy of the time. 

^ Cf. Taussig, Tariff History of the Unitei States. 
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The duties on imports ol 1773 were on. rum and sugar from 
countries outside the British Empire. Even before 1816, when 
a definite protective policy took shape, there were attempts to 
protect young industries. But from the date of the Constitution 
(1787) to the end of the war of 1812 the tariff was intended for 
revenue purposes. Textiles, mainly cotton and wool, and iron, 
however, were protected commodities. Tea, coffee, liquor, and 
tobacco were those which were looked to as the main sources of 
revenue. From the second decade of the nineteenth centmy the 
idea of protection grew, except for a possible set back for fourteen 
years from 1846. The tariff of 1846, however, protected woollen 
and cotton goods to the extent of 20 per cent and iron 30 per cent. 
The Morrill tariF of 1861 increased the protective duties and 
introduced compensatory duties, so that if the raw material was 
taxed a corresponding duty was also added to the imported 
manufactured article to protect the home manufacturer. The 
tariff of 1864 placed on imports an average of 50 per cent, and in 
some ways was the high-water mark of protection. Possibly the 
Civil War compelled Congress to squeeze the utmost from its 
tarifi. In 1 890 the McKinley tariff reduced the duties on certain 
goods of industries which no longer required protection ; but it 
increased the duties on other goods. Duties of a purely revenue 
nature were decreased. The Wilson law of 1894 reduced the 
protective duties of the previous law of 1890. The Dingley 
tariff of 1897 replaced the protective duties of the McKinley 
tarifi, .and the general rate of duties was increased. Textiles, 
iron, hides, leather, and sugar were protected. The Payne tariff 
of 1909 changed some of the rates in a downward direction, but 
its interest lies in the fact that it provided for a minimum rate 
plus additions by way of retaliation in the case of those countries 
whose tariffs were considered to be unfavourable to the United 
States. In 1922 the Fordney tariff of the Republican party 
became law, and went further in the direction of a high protective 
tariff. 

The United States, with a vast expanse of territory and a 
large population, which, however, is still only a small part of 
what the country could support, is moi'fe self-contained than most 
countries of the world. It, therefore, can view without much 
anxiety the very high duties of the Fordney tariff. This great 
economic experiment may be due to the haunting fear that the 
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impoveiishment of the chief industrial countries in Europe as a 
result of the War may be reflected in a lower standard of living in 
the United States if the products of cheap labour abroad were 
p^ermitted to compete in the American market. The result of 
this tariff will make it more difficult than ever to purchase her 
exports, as the country will accept neither goods nor services, and 
gold she already has in no small measure. The restriction of 
imports to the extent that the Eordney tariff is likely to make 
will depress the prices obtainable for American products abroad 
tlirough the scarcity of credits in the United States to pay for 
them. The difficulty for other nations to purchase American 
products may give rise to alternative sources of supply. The 
creditor position of America, already a matter of embarrassment, 
may be accentuated by this pmhibitive tariff. The main imports 
now are (in order of importance) raw silk, sugar, coffee, oils, 
wood, chemicals and dyes, fruits, wool and manufactures of wool, 
india-rubber, fibres, and manufactured cotton. These were, in 
1921-22, 67 per cent of the total imports. The main exports 
were raw cotton, grain, refined mineral oil, machinery, iron and 
steel, and manufactured tobacco, these exports in the same year 
being 52 per cent of the total. 

The Japanese tariff has many points of resemblance to the 
Payne tariff just mentioned as well as to the French tariff of 
1892. There is a general tariff and also a special tariff combined 
in the Import Tariff Eevision Law of 1910, the basis of the present 
tariff. Custom-houses were set up in 1859, and the taritf revised 
in 1866. The tariff was not again revised until 1899, when a 
general tariff and a special tariff for countries with which tariff 
conventions had been concluded was laid down. A surtax was 
necessary on account of the war with Eussia in 1904. In 1906 
the tariff was again revised. The present tariff really dates from 
July 1911, being based on the Import Tariff Revision Law 
(No. 54) of 1910. At present there are 672 articles on the list, 
and specific duties are in the main collected on these. The rates 
on manufactured goods are 40 per cent and on some articles of 
luxury 60 per cent. Foi; some manufactured goods the rates are 
below these, varying from 16 to 40 per cent ; raw materials are 
mainly free, while partially manufactured goods are not assessed 
to heavy duties. Export duties were abolished from the begin- 
ning of the present century. Since August 1920 the tariff in force 
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in Japan lias also been applied to Korea. The Conventions con- 
cluded with Great Britain, France, and Italy give special conces- 
sions of a reciprocal nature. Thus the Convention concluded 
with Great Britain guarantees that ten principal articles of export 
from Japan should be exempted from customs duties whpn 
imported into Great Britain, and concessions are made in the 
case of certain British imports into Japan, viz, paints, linen yarns, 
cotton and woollen goods, and iron sheets. The French minimum 
tarifE rates are applied to certain Japanese products, and in 
return sardines in oil, butter, wines, olive oil, perfumes, woollen 
yarn and goods, binoculars, motor cars, and knitting machines 
are imported into Japan at reduced rates. Japan, like Great 
Britain, depends for its food-supply on foreign countries, and it 
builds up a large export trade for this purpose. It cannot live 
unto itself in the economic sense.- In fact, exports and imports 
may be said to represent the diastole and systole of the com- 
mercial heart of Japan. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


INTEENAIi TAXES ON COMMODITIES 

1. The indirect taxes dealt witli in this chapter are excise 
duties (including Government monopolies, which are usually 
taxation in a special form) and octroi. In the succeeding chapter 
the remaining indirect taxes will be discussed — such as the 
turnover tax. Excise duties ^ire an important source of revenue 
in most countries, as will be seen from the following table : 



Year. 

Excise Eevenufl 
(liidb'oct). 

Percentage 
of Tax 
Kevenue. 

Great 'Britain . . . 

1921-22 

£189,162,000 

22-2 

India * 


Ks.29, 01,84, 000 


Canada .... 

1918-19 

830,342,000 

■eiSH 

Australia (Commonwealth) 

1921-22 

£10,302,000 

£469,000 


New Zealand 

1921-22 

2-8 

South Africa (Union) 

1922-23 

(estimate) 

£1,095,000 

6-3 

France f • . • • 

1923 

Fr. 4,807,000 

Guilders 130,680,000 


Holland .... 

1923 

(estimate) 

34' 3 

Germany (Eoioh) 

1922-23 

(estimate) 

M. 5,500,000,000 

4-8 

Japan | . . . . 

1922-23 

(estimate) 

Yen 391,971,000 


Philippines .... 

1926-21 

Pesos 13,328,000,000 

28-0 


* Inoludiug salt (contral and provincial revenues combined— -salt being a central head) 
and excise duty on cotton manufactures and on motor spirit (both central), 
t Includes excise, salt, monopolies of eugar, tobacco, and drinks, 
t Includes liquor tax, sugar, excise tax on textile fabrics, monopolies, transit duties, 
and duties on soy, petroleum, and patent medicine. 

In the case of State monopolies these have been included in the 
figures above, since these, in so far as the excess profit on the 
capital employed is covered, are undoubtedly taxation. In 
France tobacco, gimpowder, and matches, in Italy tobacco, salt, 
lotteries, and quinine, and in some other countries tobacco, are 
exaQipIes of State monopolies. 
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The main characteristic of modem excise systems is the great 
importance given to duties on wines, spirits, beet, and tobacco. 
Necessaries, such as sugar and salt, are also frequently taxed. 
But the number of articles which produce revenue is not large, 
and the extreme simpMoity of Great Britain in this respect is very__ 
noticeable. The duties on wines and spirits promote sobriety as 
they prevent consumption, which would probably increase were 
there no tax. It is sometimes contended that States look too 
much to the financial results of their liquor policy, and, although 
they may spend their revenue on education and other social 
services, prohibition will never receive any efiective support. 
The State realises that the drunkard is never a good taxpayer, 
except through the drinkshop, as hia work is bad, his home poor, 
and his family has httle to spend on necessaries on which indirect 
taxes are frequently imposed. While realising, too, the effects of 
decreased consumption on improving the economic condition of 
its citizens — the larger bank balances ^ of workers in the United 
States have been urged as proof of this — ^it always insists that 
high drink duties mean illicit traffic unless accompanied by 
larger expenditure on more efficient administration. Each 
country, however, must survey its own particular problems and 
its own fimancial necessities before it decides on a revision of the 
form of its internal taxes on consurasible goods. 

2. Indirect taxation in England is usually said to have been 
introduced from Holland by Pym in 1613 when the Long Parlia- 
ment resolved on the 28th March to have a system of excise 
duties.® An ordinance of the same date imposed duties on ale 
and beer, cider and perry, strong waters, and several other 
articles. In January 1644 flesh, victuals, and salt were added, 
and in July of the same year alum,' hops, saffron, starch, silks, 
etc. were added. Before this period, however, indirect taxation 
seems to have existed to some extent, although there was a 

^ Thus in the State of Minnesota a pavings increase of $17,000,000 for 1920 
is recorded. Of. pp. 37 and 38, Prohibition in America, by Arthur Newsholrao 
(P. S. King & Son, London, 1922). This, however, may in part be due to 
the good trade and high wages of 1920. 

“ Before this period there were traces of excise duties. In 1 610 a petition 
of remonatranoB was submitted to ICing James by the Commons : “ Your 
Majesty hath lately and in time of peace, set both greater impositions and far 
more in number than your ancestors They complained especially of the 
internal tax on coal at the pit, “ the reason of this precedent may bo extended 
to all commodities of this kingdom ”. Cf. Dowell, History of Taxation and 
Taxes in Mngland, vol. i, p. 218, and vol, ii. (Bk. I.). 
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traditional hatred to taxes of this sort in the form of monopolies 
which constituted one of the methods of raising taxes on con- 
sumable goodSj granted even before the time of the Tudors. It 
waSj however, only under the Tudors that they were abused, 
t especially under Elizabeth. In 1601 the list of monopolies 
included salt, currants, iron, playing cards, vinegar, and coal, 
and it is on record that the salt monopoly raised the price from 
Is. 4d. to 143. or 15s. per bushel. Queen Elizabeth promised to 
revoke all objectionable patents. In 1634, however, a company 
obtained a monopoly for salt. It was not until 1639 that most 
of the monopolies were revoked by proclamation, and the civil war 
that followed put an end to that troublesome matter. The system 
of excise duties introduced by the Long Parliament became not 
unpopular, and it prevented the wealthy landed classes from 
paying the heavy taxation-that would have been required from 
them during the next two centuries. Consumers almost failed to 
realise that they were paying taxes. At first ale and beer, cider, 
perry, and strong waters were taxed, and this was followed by 
numerous articles of food and clothing, e.g. flesh, victuals, salt, 
alum, hats, starch, saffron, and silks. Between the Kestoration 
(1660) and Sir Robert Walpole’s excise scheme (1773) the tendency 
was to increase the list of articles. Walpole attempted to curtail 
the list. He also brought forward a Bill, generally known as the 
excise scheme (1773), to introduce what is now known as the 
Warehousing System, applicable first to tobacco and then to wine. 
This system was to decrease the frauds from smuggling -and from 
drawbacks. The collection of the revenue was to have been 
cheapened and made more easy. The small loss to the State 
would be more than outweighed by the saving in the cost of 
collection and in the prevention of fraud. There was strong 
opposition, and there were fears that there would be a large army 
of revenue officials. There was a popular cry at the time of 
“ no slavery, no excise, no wooden shoes ”, and did not Dr. 
Johnson define excise as “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by common judges of property, but by 
wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid ” 1 Walpole 
dropped the scheme. I will not ”, he said, “ be a minister to 
enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” During the eighteenth 
century, especially owing to the wars with France, it was necessary 
to, increase the excise duties. By 1792 they were £10,000,000 
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as against a shade over £1,000,000 in 1700. Glass, tiles, leather, 
soap, candles, salt, and other articles had been added to the 
inland revenue schedules. The tax on salt, which continued from 
1694 to 1729 (when it was repealed), only to be renewed in 1732, 
was comparatively light. During the American War it was# 
increased to 5s. per bushel and continued at this rate until 1798, 
when it was raised to 10s. Pitt in 1805 increased the rate to 16s. 
at which rate it continued until its repeal in 1826. The excise 
duties, thanks to the efforts of Iluslusson, were reduced, and 
between 1830 and Gladstone’s Financial Statement, 1861, excise 
duties on leather, candles, starch, bottles, glass, bricks, soap, and 
paper were abolished. A tax on soap was sometimes condemned 
as a tax on cleanliness, and a tax on paper as a tax on knowledge. 
The hop duty was abolished in 1862, and the malt tax was 
removed in 1880. The tobacco duty ® is from home-grown tobacco. 
The excise duties ® at the present time are as follows : 


Beer .... 


Net Uccclpts from 
Excise,* 1(121-22 

£121,84.5,000 

14'3% of tax revenue. 

Spirits .... 


61,278,000 

C-0 

Entertainments f . 


10,280,000 ' 


Matches 


2,122,000 


Patent medicines . 


1,328,000 


Table waters and cider . 


1,247,000 


Sugar .... 


813,000 


Railways 


191,000 

■ 1-0% 

(On passenger receipts per 
£10(1 at fares exceeding 
minimum fares.) 

Tobacco (home-grown) 

11,000 


Other sources 

- 

47,000 

- 

Total 

• 

£189,1CS,000 * or 22-2% of tax revenue. 


* Excludes the direct taxes, viz. licence duties, etc., amounting to 
£5,052,000. If this wore included, excise amounts to £191,214,000, or 22-8 per 
cent of tax revenue. 

f Those are dealt with separately in Chapter XXVIII, 
j Includes duties on cards, chicory, and coffee mixturoB or substitutes. 


^ At this rate the tax was about 30 times the cost of production, which 
was only 6d. per bushel. A Committee of the House of Commons (1801) dealt 
with the smuggling and the salt laws generally. » 

“ Eor the rates of excise duty on different arliolos see Reports of the 
Commissioners of H.M.’s Custom and Excise, H.M.’s Stationery Office, London. 

“ Per the detailed history of taxes on eatables, drink, tobacco, and others, 
refer to Dowmll’s History of Taxation and Taxes in England, vol. iv. (fjongmans. 
Green & Co., London, 1884). 
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The Excise Department was under the Board of Inland Revenue, 
but from 1st April 1907 it has been amalgamated with the 
Customs Department. The control of British excise, therefore, 
is now under the Board of Customs and Excise. 

3. In some other parts of the British Empire excise duties have 
long been in force. In the younger colonies the need for such 
duties has not arrrived, but the experience of self-governing 
Dominions and India will be very useful in this respect. In the 
self-governing Dominions, as we have already seen, excise is a 
central head of revenue and amounts to 10- 7 per cent of the total 
tax revenue on an average. 

In Canada the excise tariff is confined to spirits, malt liquor, 
tobacco, cigarettes, Canadian twist tobacco, snuff and cigars, but 
the total amount of excise duties amounts to 13-0 per cent of 
the total tax revenue. Druggists and manufacturers of patent 
medicines are allowed a drawback of 99 per cent of duty when 
spirits testing not less than 50 per cent over proof are delivered in 
limited quantities to universities, scientific or research labora- 
tories, or hospitals for medicinal purposes only. Spirits and 
tobacco alone were 80 per cent of the total inland revenue in 1913, 
65 per cent in 1920, and 28 per cent in 1921. The decrease in the 
latter years is due to the increased yield of war taxes. 

In Australia the Commonwealth excise revenue is confined to 
beer, spirits, tobacco, and starch, and also some direct taxes, as in 
the case of Great Britain, namely licences. The excise revenue 
is 20-7 per cent of the Commonwealth tax revenue. Excise duties 
were increased from 26th September 1918. In 1921-22 beer 
yielded more than half, and tobacco slightly less than one-third, 
of the Commonwealth excise revenue. Since 1917-18 the revenue 
from these two items has trebled itself. In New Zealand excise 
duties are confined to beer and tobacco and its preparations. By 
the Customs Amendment Act, 1921, excise duties are no longer 
levied on certain manufactures.the preparation of which involve 
the use of a considerable proportion of spirits. A special reduced 
schedule of duties is provided on alcohol imported for use in 
warehouses manufacturing articles such as perfumed spirits, 
toilet preparations, culinary and flavouring essences, and similar 
preparations. The excise duties amount to 2-8 per cent of the 
total tax revenue. About 90 per cent of the excise revenue is 
collected from beer. All packages of manufactured tobacco must 
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be labelled before leaving tbe mannfactory, and il is necessary to 
obtain warrants to use cutting machines for cutting duty-paid 
manufactured tobacco for sale. The revenue from excise was 
£127,041 in 1914 and £612,128 in 1923, or about five times the 
pre-War figure. 

In the Union of South Africa excise duty is confuied to spirits, 
beer, tobacco, cigarettes, sugar, matches, playing cards, acetic 
and pyroligneous acids, etc. The Cigarette Excise and Surtax 
Act 1911 applies throughout the Union, and the tax is collected 
from the manufacturer by means of stamps affixed to the container 
before cigarettes leave the factory, or from the importer at the 
time of first importation or delivery from a bonded warehouse. 
Manufacturers overseas are allowed to purchase the necessary 
stamps, and affix them to the containers of cigarettes at the time 
of manufactirre. The excise duty for every one-half ounce net 
weight or fraction thereof is fd. on all "cigarettes manufactured in 
the Union, and on cigarettes imported into the Union and 
delivered for consumption therein a surtax (in addition to the 
duty payable under the Customs laws) is levied for every one-half 
ounce net weight or fraction thereof. The duty on Union-made 
matches is 6d. per gross of boxes containing not more than 100 
matches. Is. per gross of boxes containing not more than 200 
matches, and so on in proportion to any hicrease in the size of 
boxes. Spirits yielded in 1920-21 about one-half, and cigarettes 
about one-fifth, of the total excise revenue. Next in order of 
importance were beer and sugar. 

In India excise duties are derived from the manufacture and 
sale of spirits, hemp, drugs, opium, cotton manufactures, and 
salt, although the salt tax is administered independently of. 
excise. There is as yet no excise djity on tobacco grown or 
manufactured in the country, nor on betel {pansupari), which is 
chewed by all classes of the population. Since the introduction 
of the new Constitution of 1919, excise other than salt and the 
cotton excise ^ is a provincial source of revenue, while salt itself 
is wholly a central head. Opium is to all intents and purposes no 
longer a source of revenue, because it was decided, at very con- 
siderable loss to Indian revenues, to restrict the cultivation and 
export of opium, China undertaking to curtail its production as 
well as its imports. It is doubtful whether China has fulfilled her 
1 Cotton oxoiee is included under customs. 
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agreement in regard to this. The anti-opium crusade was led in the 
United Kingdom by those to whom Sir John Strachey applied the 
words of Condorcet, “the ignorant enthusiast is the most terrible 
of ferocious beasts ” (“ I’enthouaiaste ignorant est la plus terrible 
desbBtes f6roces”). The excise duty on spirits isof longstanding, 
and inherited, like the salt revenue, from the days of pre-British 
rule. Eeferences to intoxicating liquors are found in the Maha- 
bharata and the Eamayana, and the British Administration got 
from its predecessors a system of farming, the right of manu- 
facture and sale being given to the highest bidder. The general 
policy in recent years has been to adjust rates and methods to 
check the practice of excessive drink, and at the same time to 
safeguard revenue without encouraging illicit manufacture. In 
India country spirit, the produce of the distilleries, is the main 
source of revenue, yielding one-third of the total receipts from 
the sale of liquor. In the Madi-as Presidency alone fresh toddy 
from the cocoanut palm yields more than country spirit. The 
system in force is known as the contract distillery system, under . 
which the manufacture of spirit for specified supply areas, deter- 
mined according to convenience, is disposed of by tender for a 
definite period. In the most advanced province of India — the 
Bombay Presidency — a system of rationing coupled with Govern- 
ment management of certain large distilleries has been introduced 
since 1922. Prohibition is gaining ground in the reformed 
Councils, and it is only finance that stands in the way. The 
Excise Committee * of the Bombay Presidency issued its report 
in 1924, and advocated gradual prohibition — ^the Es.S'crores of 
revenue from excise to be made up from a succession duty which 
it estimates will yield Es.50 laldis annually ; a totalisator tax 
(Es.20 laldis) ; the taxation of “ futures ” {Es.60 lakhs) ; increase 
of local fund cess (Es.30 lakhs) ; a tobacco tax (Es.5 lakhs) ; 
employee tax (Es.40 lakhs) ; a transit tax (Es.20 lakhs) ; and a 
terminal tax (Es.50 lakhs). The Committee thought that the 
natural growth of revenue would make up the difference between 
Es.3 crores and the sum total of the above. Drugs ® which also 

' Report of the Excise Committeo appointed by the Qovernmoixt of Bombay, 
1922-23 (Bombay Government Central Press, 1924). 

® J.e. ganja (floivery tops of the cultivated female hemp plant), obaras 
(resinous matter which forms an active drug when collected separately), and 
bhang (dried leaves of the hemp plant, whether male or female, cultivated or 
uncultivated). 
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bring in revenue are controlled. Of these, charas has been 
prohibited in. the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, since 
1922. 

Salt, which Homer calls “ divine ”, and Plato, a substance 
dear to the gods, has been taxed from very early times, just as in 
the Eoman Imperial times “ salary ” represented the allowance 
of salt made to officers and men in the Eoman Army and 
afterwards converted into a money payment. In India, as the 
population is largely vegetarian, and therefore requiring salt to an 
extent not required by meat-eating and milk-drinking people, 
salt is of importance. The consumption per head, according to 
family budgets collected by the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay, comes to 12 lb. per annum. The incidence of the tax 
is light. The average 20 years ago was only 4-9 annas per head 
of population, while in 1923-24 it was 5-7 ^ annas. The recent 
reduction from Es.2-8-0 in 1923-24 -to Es. 1-4-0 in 1924-26 has 
brought down the incidence per head. According to the Finance 
Minister in his Budget speech in the Legislative Assembly, 1924, 
the increase in the salt duty to Es.2-8-0 did not produce any 
decrease in consumption. At the present time most of the salt 
produced is manufactured under direct Government agency, and 
the remainder under a system of licences issued to contractors. 
There is a considerable amount of salt imported into Bengal and 
Burma from Europe and Aden, where, owing to the difficulty of 
manufacturing salt in the damp climate of Bengal and the large 
volume of fresh water poured by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
into the 'Bay of Bengal, manufacture is difficult.® Preventive 
establishments are maintamed to restrict illicit traffic. Until 
Ist April 1924 salt and excise formed one Department, although 
salt is a central and excise a provincial head of revenue. Excise 
is a transferred subject under the reforms of 1919, and the result 
of the amalgamation was a weakening of the control of the Minister 
in charge of the Excise Department and also the deprivation of the 
Legislative Council of its statutory right of checking in detail the 
expenditure of the Department. In order to avoid disagreement 
between the Honourable Member of the Executive Coimcil 
responsible for salt and the Honourable Minister responsible for 

Based on roviaed ostiraatas. 

^ Salt is also used in place of ballast for sbips coming to Calcutta for exports 
of jute, ten, rice, etc. 
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excise, the two Departments have been de-amalgamated, with 
effect from lat April 1924, Salt is a central head of revenue. 

The cotton excise duty dates from 1894. In December of that 
year, when the financial situation made it imperative to place 
import duties both on piece-goods and yarn to the extent of 5 
per cent, an excise duty of the same amount was placed on the 
Indian yarn of counts above 20s. The Finance Minister, Sir J ames 
Westland, explained in introducing the Excise Duty Bill, that 
the policy underlying its provisions had been imposed on the 
Government of India by the Secretary of State in pursuance of a 
Eosolution of the House of Commons. In 1896 the import duty 
on cotton piece-goods was lowered to SJ per cent and an excise 
duty at the same rate was placed on Indian-made cloth. Cotton 
yarn was admitted free of duty and no countervailing excise 
duty on Indian -made yarn was accordingly imposed. The 
excise duty remains at this level, although the import duty for 
cloth was raised to 7|- per cent ad valorem in 1917, and to 11 per 
cent ad valorem in 1921. In 1922 cotton yarn, which had since 
1896 been free, was subjected to an import duty of 5 per cent 
ad valorem. The cotton excise duty is regarded with disfavour 
because of its history. It may be noted that there is no duty 


Items. 

Revenue 

Bs.000. 

Peroentago 
to Total Tax 
Revenue. 

Emiac — 



Licence and distillery foes and duties for the 


T 

sale of liquor and drugs .... 

14,88,46 

11-0 

Gain on sale proceeds on excise opium . 

1,52,67 

1-1 

Duty on ganja 

78,43 

0-6 

Miscellaneous 

10,56 

0-1 

Salt — « 



Dxoise duty on salt raanufaeturod locally . 

4,08,80 

3-0 

Duty on imported salt 

1,74,32 

1'3 

Sale of Oovornment salt 

43,03 

0’3 

Misoellanoous 

18,05 

O'l 

Opivm — 



Sale of opium 

2,30,02 

1-7 

(Just lOToe of opium sold ty Excise Department 

75,71 

0'6 

Misoellanoous 

02 


Olhm — 



Bxoiso duty on cotton mijjiufaotui’es 

2.19,17 

1-6 

Excise duty on motor spirit .... 

61,10 

0-5 


29,01,84 

21-9 
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existing on jute manufactures, although from the point of view of 
the incidence of the tax this can perhaps be justified to a greater 
degree than the cotton excise duty. With the possible exception 
of the cotton excise duty, there is no tax on textile consumption 
like that which was established in Japan in 1905, a tax levied at 
the rate of 10 per cent of the value upon persons taking delivery,'’ 
at the time of such delivery, of textiles from factories, custom- 
house compounds, bonded 'warehouses, customs’ temporary depots, 
and other places 'where the storage of foreign goods is permitted by 
laws and ordinances. The preceding table shows the revenue 
obtained from excise in India in 1921-22, and the percentage to 
the total tax revenue. J 

4. Excise duties in France may be grouped mider two heads, 
those produced under monopoly conditions (undoubtedly a form 
of taxation) and those taxed as ordinary excise duties. To the 
former class belong tobacco, matches, and gimpowder, and to 
the latter sugar, ^ .salt, drinks, and miscellaneous articles such 
as medicines, candles, passenger traffic, and playing cards. The 
figures are as follows : 

1023 

(million frnmi.',). 


Tobacco .... 1787 

Matches, etc. . . .184 

Sugar . . . . C16 

Salt 35 

Drinks .... 290 

Miscellaneous . . .1096 


4807 


Other iudirect taxes, which hardly can be classified as excise, 
are dealt with below. It is perhaps advantageous to refet 
briefly to these taxes. The tobacco mionopoly produced, it will 
be seen, very considerable revenue, incomparably greater than 
that relating to matches and gunpowder. Of the excise d.utie,s 
other than monopolie.s those on, beverages such as wine, beer, 
cider, perry (pear cider), mead, alcohol, and mineral waters 
and sugar are ol importance, and the miscellaneous group, 
such as pharmaceutical preparations, candles, cycles, passenger 
traffic, playing cards, is not inconsid«rable. Salt produced 

1 In France salt and sugar are taxed both through the customs and through 
the internal revenue. The same is true of gasoline, benzol, and similar products 

2 a 
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only 36 million francs in tFe year 1922. Owing to exemp- 
tions to persons and local discriminations, and also to otLer 
defects in administration, these duties were abandoned during 
the Revolution. The salt tax, for example, was abolished in 
March 1790, but restored in 1806 without being any longer a 
'monopoly and without the old inequalities between the various 
provinces in France. The excise duty on liquors was re- 
established in 1804, and six years later the State monopoly of 
tobacco was also re-established. The salt duty or gabelle can 
be traced as far back as 1 286, and Charles V. made it a permanent 
source of revenue. The fact that it was made obligatory on 
every individual to purchase weekly salt at a fixed price made 
the tax an inconvenient and unpopular one. From 1342 a 
State monopoly was begun by establishing storehouses in each 
province where the producer was compelled to store the salt 
on pain of confiscation. The State paid the producer and sold 
the salt at a higher rate to retailers. In one group of provinces 
it was heavy, in another it was less heavy, and in others it was 
redeemed or no tax was levied at all. Some of these taxes, such 
as those on drinks, i.e. on spirits and beer, are taxes at the point 
of manufacture, as in England. Other taxes, however, are levied 
so lightly that it is questionable whether they could not be 
replaced by better taxes. The French excise taxes not only 
contribute to the State but also to local finances, and those on 
drinks, tobacco, and sugar are well administered. Other taxes 
of the nature of octrois are dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. 

6. In Italy there are monopolies on tobacco, salt, dotteries, 
and quinine, in addition to excise duties. The tobacco monopoly 
is a very profitable one, amounting to 2701 million lire in 1922-23, 
as compared with 171 million lire from salt, 329 million lice 
from lotteries, and 17 million lire from quinine. The excise 
duties are mainly from spirits, beer, mineral waters, sugar, 
gunpowder, butter, and cotton oil. There is in addition a 
system by which the State obtains revenue from octroi. The 
State grants to the communes one-tenth of the proceeds of the 
tax on incomes as compensation for communal revenues made 
over to the State by various laws. A criticism may be made 
of the comparative heaWess of this tax from a population even 
as poor as the Italian is said to be. But there are circumstances 
which preclude the collection of high duties like those on spirits 
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in the United Kingdom. In short, we come back to the theory 
explained in a previons chapter, that local circumstances have 
to be taken into consideration in the selection of the commodities, 
as well as the taxes to be levied on those commodities, in any 
excise system. In Spain and other countries monopolies are 
still in use and bring in considerable amounts of revenue. In 
Federal Germany the main indirect taxes ar§ of an excise nature 
on tobacco, beer, wines, and a somewhat lucrative tax on coal ; 
but this does not include all the taxation, as State revenues 
are not included in these figures. The salt monopoly, which 
was changed in 18G7 into a tax on the article, is still retained. 
There is also a sugar duty. In other countries of continental 
Europe drink duties and those on tobacco and sugar are the 
main source of excise. There is a tendency for greater uniformity 
than formerly, as the financial experts of various countries watch 
the duties levied with considerable’interest. In Japan the main 
excise duties are those on liquors, soy, sugar, the consumption tax 
on kerosene oil — i.e. upon persons taldng delivery of kerosene oil 
from factories, custom-house compounds, bonded warehouses, 
custom depots, or places where the storage of foreign goods is 
permitted by law — ^the tax on patent medicines and textiles, a 
consumption tax already referred to, together with the travelling 
tax on passengers by steam trains, electric cars, and steamboats 
according to the distance travelled and according to the class. 

6. In China the main excise tax Ls the salt gabelle, which 
in 1922, after meeting administrative expenses, was approxi- 
mately '86 million dollars, and this sum was paid into the Group 
Banks hi accordance with the agreement in 1913. The obligations 
secured on the salt revenue were fully met, and the surplus funds 
released during 1922 for the Chinese Government amounted to 
nearly 79 million dollars, including 11 million dollars from the 
maritime customs. Of this amount, however, some 31 million 
dollars were sums either kept locally or appropriated by provincial 
authorities or military commanders. In December 1913 the 
Chinese Government definitely adopted the principle of uniform 
taxation at the source or the imposition of a single direct salt 
duty in the producing districts. Previous to that date the 
rates of taxation varied, and monopolies of transportation were 
granted to favoured individuals who made huge profits. 

7. A reference has already been made to Japan. It remams 
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to summarise brieflf the main excise duties at present in force. 
The revenue was approximately as follows : 




Yen (1000). 

Percentage. 

Sake (liquors, etc.) 


. 188,839 

48 

Monopolies 


. 101,323 

26 

Sugar . 


43,088 

11 

Textile fabrics . 


42,814 

11 

Transit . 


9,276 

2 

Soy . 


5,639 

2 

Petroleum 


884 


Patent medicine 


309 




391,971 

100 


These duties far exceed the revenue obtained from customs, as 
the customs duties ^ are framed on a protectionist basis. The 
tax on liquors is a tax imposed upon persons brewing sake, 
beer, and alcohol, and alcoholic liquors. No tax is levied upon 
wine or other alcoholic liquors made from fruits of all kinds. 
The revenue from monopoly is based on the Tobacco Monopoly 
Law of 1904. Government controls both the manufacture and 
the sale of tobacco. The cultivation of leaf tobacco is allowed 
to private individuals under permission of Government, and the 
leaf gathered by them is taken over by Government, suitable 
compensation being paid therefor, according to the quality of 
the leaf. The leaf is then manufactured at a Government 
Factory and sold at fixed prices by licensed dealers. Foreign 
tobacco cannot be imported except by Government. As' regards 
the exportation of tobacco there is no restriction. Nearly fifty 
years ago tobacco regulations were issued in Japan, and the 
present system is developed mainly since the date of the 
abolition of the tax in 1898. The Salt Monopoly Law, like many 
other financial measures of the Government of Japan, was 
introduced after the war with Russia when the necessity for 
increased revenue was pressing! Salt is manufactured only by 
persons licensed by Government, which buys the article from 
them at suitable prices according to its quahty. Government 
sell the salt to licensed dealers. Foreign and Formosa salt 
cannot be imported except by Government or a person appointed 
for the purpose by Government. For the purpose of export 
1 CustomB duties were yen 71 millions only in 1921-22. 
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salt is sold by Government at reduced prices and can be exported 
by any person. Salt required for industry, agriculture, minmg, 
or fisheries receives special treatment by being sold at reduced 
prices. Since 1918 the policy of profit-making lias been aban- 
doned in regard to salt, and tlie monopoly is now so managed as 
to cover expenditure and nothing more. Under the Camphor 
Monopoly Law, which dates from 1903, the manufacture of 
crude camphor and camphor oil is permitted only to persons 
licensed by Government, and Government takes over the article 
by paying suitable compensation according to quality. Crude 
camphor or camphor oil is sold by Government to refiners at 
fixed prices. A large amount of the Japanese camphor is 
consumed in the home market, and the produce of Formosa is 
exported mainly to Europe and America. Sugar excise, which 
dates from 1901, is imposed on. .sugar mola,sses and syrups 
removed for the purposes of domestic consumption from 
factories, custom houses, and bonded warehouses. The Textile 
Tax, which dates from 1905, is levied at the rate of 10 per cent, 
as already noted, upon textile goods for dome,stic consumption 
taken from factories, custom houses, and bonded warehouses. 
The travelling tax is similar to the travelling tax in England, 
and dates from 1905. It is imposed upon passengers by steam 
trains, electric cars, and steamboats. The soy tax is a tax 
upon persons manufacturing the Japanese sauce known as soy. 
No person is permitted to manufacture for household use more 
than five kolm of soy per annum. The consumption tax on 
kerosene oil is imposed at the rate of yen one per koku upon 
persons taking dehvery of kerosene from places of manufacture 
and bonded warehouses. The tax on patent medicines is fixed 
under the Patent Medicine Tax Daw of 1906, and is included 
under receipts of stamp duties. A sum equal in value to one- 
tenth of the fixed price of the medicine is fixed on the package 
containing the medicine. A business tax is also imposed on 
persons impoi’ting medicines on a graduated scale, and varies 
according to the amount manufactured of each medicine during 
a twelvemonth. The taxes on petroleum and cotton fabrics 
press more heavily on the poorer classes than on the rich, but 
this is sometimes unavoidable when one looks at the tax system 
as a whole. 

8. The system of excise duties known as octroi should be 
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considered in any discussion on excise taxation, as octroi taxes are 
collected on various articles brought into districts for consumption, 
and exist to-day mainly in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in 
some towns in Austria and in Nortb-Western India. In Great 
Britain, Holland, United States, and otlier countries the system 
of octroi taxation has been objected to and does not exist, as 
it is held to impede* as Adam Smith was never tired of showing, 
the trade between town and county, and at the same time it 
imposes considerable burdens on urban industries and con- 
sumers. Necessity, however, knows no law, and the system 
has been retained in some countries on this account. In 
the history of early boroughs in Great Britain goods going to 
market or passing through boroughs paid toll, a practice which 
exists in certain Continental countries to-day in the name of 
octroi. But to-day the system of taxing goods in this manner 
does not exist in Great Britain. Article I. section 10, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America prescribes that “ no 
State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress ”. These octroi duties may be traced back to Roman 
times where cities were allowed to levy the portorium, a tax on 
the entry from or departure to a province. They were levied on 
wine and certain articles of food. The Romans introduced the 
taxes after the invasion of Gaul, and these remained after the 
invasion of the Franks under the name of tonlieux and couiumes. 
These octrois or grants were from the fourteenth century onwards 
granted to French towns by the king. In 1647 Cardinal Mazarin 
ordered that the proceeds of the octroi should be paid into the 
pubho Treasury, and at other times the Government claimed a 
percentage of the product. During the Revolution the octroi 
was abohshed, owing to the abuses that had arisen, but, as the 
municipahties could not carry on without funds, Paris in 1798 
was allowed to re-estabh& this form of taxation. By the law of 
1809 octroi duties were allowed on (1) beverages and hquids, 
(2) eatables, (3) fuel, (4) forage, and (6) building materials. 
More than half the octrois were collected under the system of 
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r&gie simple, i.e. by means of special officers under tbe directions 
of tbe mawe. Tbe system by wbiob a department of tbe Treasury 
collects tbe duties is also becoming more frequent. Farming of 
tbe duties and tbe system of sharing profits above a given sum 
with tbe municipality are now decreasing. From time to time, 
proposals bave been made to abolish octroi duties in France, but 
only half-heartedly, as in 1869. In 1871 octrois were entirely 
abolished in Belgium, being replaced by increases in customs and 
excise generally. In 1903 they were also abolished in Egypt, and 
in India tbe tendency is to do away with these taxes, terminal 
taxes on railways and direct taxation taldng their place. In 
Paris the disappearance of octroi would mean the disappearance 
of a large net revenue obtained from meats (except horse-flesh), 
ddilcatessen products, game birds and poultry, preserved fish, 
butter, margarine, eggs, dry cheese, edible oils, and vinegar. The 
Government of France collect an additional one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of turnover as well as other taxes for the benefit of the com- 
munes, and this has taken the place of wines and the so-called 
hygienic beverages or light drinks in octroi lists. Tbe net 
revenue to tbe city of Paris in tbe pre-War year was nearly 116 
milbon francs, in 1920 116 million francs, and in 1921 147 million 
francs, the figures for 1920 and 1921 being preliminary figures. 
The Italian octroi duties, which date from 1864, are of interest 
from the fact that the State takes tbe duties. The articles taxed 
are similar to those in France. Tbe taxation of certain classes 
of goods such as building materials is similar to that in France, 
and the family budget of the worldng man is to some extent 
affected by these duties. It cannot be said that octroi duties 
are equitable between class and class or between place and place, 
but, as already pointed out, they have become so customary that 
they are not difficult to collect, and at tbe same time their abolition 
would mean, especially in a large town like Paris, a considerable 
blank in tbe revenue.^ 


^ For octroi in local finance, especially in Germany, see Cliaiiler XXXII, 
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1. “ There is no art ”, says_ Adam Smith, “ which one Govern- 
ment sooner learns of another, than that of draining money from 
the pockets of the people.” ^ In recent years miscellaneous 
taxes have increased in number and in productivity, and a dis- 
covery in one country of a productive indirect tax has led to its 
adoption in another in a surprisingly short time. The more 
important of these other indirect taxes and fees are stamp and 
registration duties, including Stock Exchange taxes, business or 
turnover taxes, and the taxation of betting and amusements. It 
win be remembered from the definition of direct and indirect 
taxation* that these are mainly examples of indirect taxes. 
Their importance, especially in the War and in the post-q,rmistice 
period, has not been inconsiderable. In India stamp duties and 
registration are at the present time 9 per cent of the total tax 
revenue, and in France 7-6 per cent. In South Africa the per- 
centage is 5-2 and in Great Britain 2-5. The turnover tax which 
has been so productive in France and Germany was 19-1 per cent 
of the total tax revenue in France in 1923, and 31‘6 per centof the 
total tax revenue of Germany’s Federal finance in 1924. Stamps 
and registration are usually grouped together, but in India and 
not a few other countries they are not combined. The revenue 
from stamps should not be confused with the revenue from postage 
stamps, which is usually /iredited to Posts and Telegraphs, a share 
sometimes of receipts from penny stamps being credited to stamps 

' Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. chap. ii. part ii. appeadiy to articles 1 and 2. 

“ Ohaptor XIII. 
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in view of ttc fact that adhesive stamps are permitted for receipts 
and certain other documents. Fees are levied in order to defray 
usually a part, in rare cases the whole, of the cost of services done 
in the public interest and conferring some degree of advantage 
on the fee payer. They may be divided into judicial, commercial, 
and other fees. In addition to taxes referred to above, there are 
quasi-taxes, such as the issue of paper money which may be used 
either directly or indirectly as currency inflation to raise revenue.^ 
The printing of paper money is a form of enterprise Avhich leads 
to disastrous effects on production. The experience of Germany 
iu 1923 was that inflation resulted in favour of business men 
at tbe expense of those on fixed money incomes and also wage 
earners. It is, in short, a reginssive tax. Before long the con- 
fidence of the whole community becomes lost in the future value 
of its currency, as was so well illusteated in the flight of the mark. 
A fall takes place in the internal and external value of the 
currency.^ 


Stamp Duties and Fees 

2. The tax on stamps was introduced from Holland into 
Great Britain in 1694. Seventy years previously the tax had 
been discovered in Holland in response to a proclamation of the 
States-General ofloring a prize for the invention of a new tax. 
The duty was first of all a duty on paper or parchment Avhich was 
presented at the Government Stamp Office for stamping. There 
were six difierent stamps, one of 40s. as a payment for royal 
grants of land and presentations to ecclesiastical benefices. 
There Avere five smaller stamps of Ss., 2-Js., Is., 6d., and Id., 4or 

• 

1 Cf. “ Inflation as a Method of Taxation ” (chap. ii. Keynes’s Trart on 
Monetary Hejorm, Macmillan. 1923). It is to ho noted that “ tlio hunian of 
tho tax is Avell spread, cannot ho evadod, costs nothiiiR to colloot, and falls, in 
a rough sort of way, in pi’oportion to the wealth of tho victim. No wonder its 
suijei'fioial advantages have attracted Ministers of I’inanoo. . . . What is 
raised by printing notes i.s just as much taken from the public as is a beer 
duty or an income tax. Wliat a Govornment spends the public pay for. 
There is no such thing as au uncovered deficit. But in some countries it seems 
possible to please and content the public, for a time at least, by giving them, 
in return for the taxes they pay, finely engravjfd acUnoAvledgementa on Avater- 
marked paper. The income-tax receipfc.s, Avhioli avo in England recewe from 
the Surveyor, Ave throw mto tho A^astepaper basket ; in Germany they call 
them bank notes and put them into their pocket-books ; in France they 
are termed Eentoa and are looked ujr in the family safe " (op. cit. pp. 43 
and 62), 
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numexous otter legal instruments specified in the Actd The 
charges were thus fixed according to the class of instrument, and 
to a certain extent were a tax on the amount of paper used. In 
1797 the ad valorem principle was introduced except for property. 
Until 1808 the tax varied mainly according to the length of the 
document in the case of property. In 1816 ad valorem duties 
became general. Iii 1850 percentage duties were introduced on 
bonds, conveyances, mortgages, and settlements. In 1863 a 
peimy was fixed as the postage on receipts in place of the varying 
rate according to value, namely, 3d. to lOd., and ordinary stamps 
were permitted to be used. In 1891 the Consolidating Stamp 
Act was passed, and it provided for an ad valorem duty on (1) 
property, bills of exchange and promissory notes ; (2) penny duties 
on receipts, cheques, etc.; and (3) fixed duties on deeds and 
instruments not mentioned - above. This Consolidating Act 
prescribed penalties such as £10 for the non -receipt of a 
document and the making void of any agreement not stamped. 
At the present time the receipt for £2 or upwards is 2 pence, 
the penalty for not stamping is £10. 

It will be seen that some duties are charged on documents 
and writings having a legal operation or forming necessary steps 
in law-suits. These duties are collected by means of stamps 
impressed on or affixed to the instruments. In addition to these 
there are duties on commercial documents, such as bills of 
exchange and contract notes, companies’ capital duty (which 
amounts to £1 on every £100 of the nominal capital of companies 
or corporations with limited liability and 2s. 6d. on loan issues 
by local authorities, companies, and corporations on every £100 
secured), insurance, drafts, and receipts. Under the Stamp Act 
of 1891, postage adhesive stamps, it may be noted, are permitted 
for bills of exchange, including cheques, for payment of money on 
demand, certified copies or extracts from registers of births, 
charter parties, leases of dwelhng-houses nob exceeding a year at 
a rental not exceeding the rate of £10 per annum, or of any 
furnished dwellmg-houses for any definite term less than a year 
where the rent for such term does not exceed £10, receipts, policies 
of insurance (not life nor marine), proxies, and voting papers. In 
the United Kingdom most of the stamp duties are from deeds, the 
amount of revenue being 43 per cent of the total stamp duty 
^ 5 & 0 William and Mary, c. 21. 
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revenue in 1921-22. Receipts and drafts amounted to 26 per 
cent, companies’ capital duty to 11 per cent, bills of exchange to 
7 per cent, insurance 5 per cent, hearer bonds 4 per cent, and 
others 4 per cent. The fee stamps proper include judicature fee 
stamps, land registration fees, and other fee stamps for corn-* 
panics’ registration, district audit, civil services commission, and 
registered houses (Scotland). It is interesting’to notice that these 
stamp duties reflect frequently the state of trade of the country. 
In Great Britain, for example, in 1921-22, as compared rvith the 
previous year, there was a decline from £27 millions to £20 
millions in stamp duties, of which decrease £2-| millions were on 
account of conveyances. There were also decreases in the receipts 
from cheque stamps, bills of lading, and shipping policies owing 
to the trade depression of the year. In some countries stamp 
duties have not been changed for long periods, notwithstanding 
a considerable change in the level of prices and in the cost of the 
judiciary. Financial pressure, as also the economic changes, 
especially of prices of a more or less permanent nature, have in 
some countries produced a revision. Nevertheless there are some 
who hold that stamps for judicial acts, imlike those for ordinary 
commercial instruments, should not be raised unduly. In a well- 
known passage Jeremy Bentham writes of “ attacks upon security 
committed through ignorance, inadvertence, or false reasons ”, 
and he includes among them taxes upon law proceedings. He 
says that “ they include aU kinds of attacks upon security, since 
they are equivalent to refusing the protection of the law to all 
those who cannot pay for it. They consequently ofier a hope of 
impunity to crime. It is only necessary to choose as objects of 
injustice individuals who cannot afford the advances necessary 
to a judicial prosecution, or who are not rich enough to run the 
risk ”.i This reminds one of the well-lmown saying in the Santi 
Parvan of the Mahabharata that “ the king should act like the 
leech taking blood mildly. He 'should treat his subjects like a 
tigress carrying her cubs, touching them with her teeth, but 
never cutting them therewith A tax on legal process may be 
a hindrance to the use of the courts, but it must be remembered 
that taxation of Acts is a subordinate ape in the tax system of 
most modern countries. 

^ Bentham, Theory of Legislation, i). 140 (London, Trubnor & Co.). 

^ Chapters Ixsxviii. and cxxix. Santi Parvan. 
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Taxation OB’ Betting 

3. AnotBei group of indirect taxes includes tBose concerned 
with lotteries and betting. In the past States raised money 
tbrougb. tbe taxation of lotteries, and even built cburobes with 
the proceeds. St. John’s Cathedral in Calcutta was the result of 
this, and not a ffew town-halls owe their origin to this form 
of taxation. To-day Governments, such as the Government of 
Italy, are controlhng such forms of gambling by means of taxa- 
tion. In connection with public loans, a reference will be made 
to State lotteries, especially those which prevailed in England 
between 1694 and 1826. Here we are concerned with the taxation 
of private lotteries and not with State lottery loans. Lotteries 
lilre the well-known Calcutta Sweepstake, which frequently 
awards prizes of over £50J)00, certainly are fit subjects for 
taxation, just as the taxation of betting. The attitude towards 
the taxation of betting has changed remarkably in recent years, 
especially in the Self-Governing Dominions. It is realised that, 
although betting may be a mug’s game, still taxation is both 
practicable and desirable. By no twist of the imagination can it 
be held that by being taxed and made lawful betting will be 
further encouraged. As in the case of drink, it is somewhat 
likely to be checked than further promoted by regulation, and 
certainly taxation would diminish the malpractices associated 
with it. A wrong thing is not encouraged by diminishing the 
money profits from its practice. The real question before the 
financier, and indeed the only question, is whether the probable 
contribution to the Budget is sufficiently substantial to make the 
tax worth while. The gambler on the Stock Exchange contributes 
in many countries by stamps'' on his contracts his share of taxation 
to the State. Stock Exchange transactions are taxed only when 
States see that it is worth their while. The taxation of betting, 
although in the nature of luxury taxation, does not deserve to be 
included under the group fancy taxes. An ex-Lord Chancellor, 
spealdng in the House of Lords in March 1924, remarked that 
“ to say it was a shocking thing to legalise betting was merely 
to show the depths of hypocrisy in which we were living in regard 
to matters of this kind. 'Was it not legalising betting to charge 
income tax upon the bookmakers’ profits, or for the Post Office 
to say they held themselves in readiness to transfer the beta from 
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the man who made them to the man i:}ho had the ofiice lor 
betting ? The whole argument was the most arrant hypocrisy.” 
The method of efiecting the taxation of horse-racing, football, and 
similar matches, where betting does take place, has been thought 
out carefully, especially in Australia. The Federal Government 
collects a tax on tickets for admission, except those issued at a 
very low figure. This, however, belongs to an amusement tax. 
The State Governments levy a tax on betting tickets which are 
stamped, the highest stamp being usually 3d. in New South Wales 
and Victoria, the rates of tax being lower in suburban areas. The 
Tax Department issues the tickets already stamped, so that the 
bookmaker wanting any number can have them on application. 
In New South Wales the practice is for the bookmaker to send his 
tickets, already printed, to the stamp office, and to have them 
stamped by Government agency. In Victoria Government prints 
the tickets to safeguard against 'fraud, and the tickets are 
numbered. In addition to a tax on betting-tickets, there is a 
special tax levied as a licence on bookmakers, amounting to a 
maximum of £50 in Victoria and £70 in New South Wales. In. 
addition to these there is a tax on the totalisator at races. In New 
South Wales racecourse betting with the totalisator reached over 
£600,000 in 1921-22, If it be remembered that the population of 
the State is two millions and that the highest tax is 3d., an idea 
can be formed of how productive such a tax can be. In Great 
Britain a considered scheme was put forward by the Board of 
Customs and Excise, and published in 1924 in the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to consider the question of impo.smg 
a duty on betting.'- This scheme proposed not only to register 
and license all bookmakers and their premises, and lay the 
responsibility for pa 3 dng the duty ,on the bookmakers, but to 
legalise ready-money betting and place 21- per cent duty on all 
amounts staked as bets. The details of the scheme were as 
follows : (1) to levy an ad valorem duty on all the amounts staked 
as bets with professional boolcmakers, the bookmaker to be 
responsible for the payment of the duty, and heavy penalties to 
be imposed on bookmakers acting without a licence ; (2) to make 
cash betting off racecourses legal on condition that it takes place 
in registered betting-houses, all bettingihouses, even those where 
credit betting only is carried on, to be registered ; (3) the amount 

>■ No. 139. 
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of duty charged for |i;egistration of a hetting-office to be £20 
annually, and the machinery for the collection of the tax to be 
on the model of that of excise, which would require the licensing 
of bookmakers and the registration of their premises. The 
method of collecting the duty was to be as follows : “ For ready- 
money betting the Government would issue at the Post OfB.ce 
and at the Board of Customs and Excise and on racecourses 
books of tickets containing a number on which the duty amounts 
to a round sum. For example, a book would contain say 100 
tickets for Is. bets at a cost of 2s. 6d. {i.e. 2} per cent on £5) or 
100 tickets for 2s. bets at the cost, of 5s. {i.e. 2|- per cent on £10). 
Similarly a book of 50 tickets for £1 bets would cost 25s. or 
2-2' per cent on £60. The tickets would be differently coloured for 
each denomination of bet, numbered consecutively, and stamped 
or not, as thought desirable. The bookmaker would issue to the 
backer a ticket for the amount staked. Thus the tax would be 
collected automatically. In the case of credit betting the Board 
of Customs and Excise would arrange to collect from the book- 
maker the tax due, as shown by his books on weekly or monthly 
returns, if he was in a position to give adequate security to the 
Crown for payment of the duty. Failing this, a Government 
ticket would have to be given for each credit bet : in practice 
this would hardly ever occur.” Strong provisions to prevent 
evasion of the taxation or fraud were to be inserted in the Act. 
The cancellation of registration would be the strongest protection 
for the revenue in the case of ofBce bookmakers, and forfeiture of 
licence in the case of evasion by racecourse bookmakers. This 
scheme, however, was not given effect to. 


Taxatiost of Amusements 

4. The taxation of amusements has been in existence mainly 
in Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and in 
India. In Austraha the legislation is federal and provincial, 
there being provincial Acts in Tasmania and South Australia. 
In Tasmania the whole of the tax leviable imder the Common- 
wealth and Tasmania Acts is collected by the Commonwealth, 
the Central GovernmenFhandmg over to the State Government 
without any deduction for the expenditure of collection the 
portion belonging to the State. In consideration of this, the 
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services of tEe State Police in tie way t^f supervision are given 
free of cEargeP In India two Governmenils only, those of Bombay 
and Bengal, introduced the tax. There is no tax imposed by the 
Central Government. The amusements tax, like other expenditure 
taxes, was introduced at a time when it was necessary to levy as 
much taxation as possible on all forms of luxury expenditure and, 
to encourage saving. The War, however, showed that a tax on 
luxury, unlike that on tobacco and spirits, which are conventional 
necessaries, cannot always be looked on as a productive source of 
revenue. There are taxes, however, such as the amusements tax, 
which falls ultimately on those who indulge in certain forms of 
amusement, and yields large amounts of revenue. Some countries 
regard the tax as a non-pernianeut tax, while others regard it as a 
permanent or quasi-permanent part of the tax .system. In 1921 
the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Australia 
repealed the Act, but it was defeated in the Senate. Questions 
have been asked in the British House of Commons regarding the 
repeal of the Act in Great Britain, but the Act still continues. 
The Royal Commission on Taxation in Australia ^ recommended 
that it was somewhat in the nature of emergency legislation, and 
its repeal should he considered when the state of public finance 
rendered such a course possible. There is much to be said in 
favour of the tax where it is productive. In Great Britain in 
1921-22 it was 1'2 per cent of the total tax revenue, bringing in 
£10 millions, and hi Australia the federal tax was Db per cent of 
the federal tax revenue, bringing in £700,000. In Bombay the 
net receipts amounted to Rs.9 laldis or £60,000 in 1923-24. Its 
effects have not been deleterious, although conditions have not 
been sufficiently normal to consider such effects in detail. V The 
main objections against amusements or entertainments taxes are 
that they are imequal because certain amusements only are taxed. 
It might also be said that the tax discourages amusement or 
recreation, which is essential for the well-being of the community. 
The important points in the taxation of amusements centre 
round mainly the definition of amusements or entertainments and 
also the meaning of “ payment for admission ”, “ proprietor ”, 
etc. In most countries entertainment includes any exhibition, 
performance, lecture, amusement, game? or sport for admission to 

’ Section OA of the Amusements Duties Amenclraent Act, 1917. 

“ F 18112, 6th and final Eoport, 1923. 
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wMch. payment is maCje. Exemptions are usually allowed in 
cases wLere the whole of' the proceeds are devoted to philanthropic, 
religious, or charitable purposes without any charge of the pro- 
ceeds for any expenses. Entertainments of a wholly educational 
character or only for the amusement of children, or partly 
pducational and partly scientific by a society, institirtion, or 
committee not conducted for profit, are exempted. In Australia 
the taxing of payments for articles supplied by the proprietor for 
the purpose of an entertainment, such as skates, are to be included 
in the “ payment for admission The rates of tax are progress- 
ive. In Great Britain an entertainments duty came into force 
from 16th May 1916. The rates as fixed by the Finance Act of 
1919 varied from a halfpenny on payments of 2|d. and below to 
2 shillings for the first 15 shillings, and 6d. for every 5 shillings or 
part of 6 shillings over 15 shillings. In the Budget for 1924-26 
the duty was repealed on tickets up to the value of 6d., and 
reduced on tickets from 7d. to Is. 3d. This repeal and reduction 
are expected to cost £4,000,000 in a full year. In the Australian 
legislation the Commissioner is given extensive powers which 
he can delegate. The penalties for evasion vary from £5 in the 
case of a person admitted to £50 in the case of a proprietor guilty 
of an ofience. Certain offences are indictable such as forging a die 
or stamp, fraudulently mutilating any stamp with the intent that 
any use may be made of any part of the stamp, and the maximum 
penalty is 14 years’ imprisonment. Other offences involve the 
liability to imprisonment for 7 years, 3 years, and 1 year. A sum 
of £60 is fixed as the maximum penalty for any breach of the 
regulations. It will be seen, therefore, that, if proper steps are 
taken to prevent evasion, the tax is a good luxury tax and one 
that is not troublesome to collect. In some places complaints 
have been made, as in Austhalia, that there has been delay in 
obtaining registration under the Commonwealth Act in remote 
districts. This difficulty has been surmounted by a system of 
registration to be made with local postmasters. In India in the 
Bombay Presidency the cost of collection of the entertainments 
tax is low. The receipts for 1923-24 wore Tls.9, 41,442 and the 
cost of collection Es.22,397 or 2-3 per cent. Eecently the 
Bombay Government imposed certain restrictions on the issue of 
free tickets to j)kces of amusement. 
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Taxation of Business and Tdenover 

5. Another class of indirect tax is that which may be called 
a business tax or turnover tax. In some countries, as we have 
seen, licences and certificates for professions and occupations axi 
in vogue. In South Africa and Australia business taxes are 
chiefly in the form of licences. In Japan there is an exceedmgly 
complicated tax Imown as the business tax. The best form of 
business tax, however, is the well-known German aud Erench 
turnover tax. The business tax in the sense here used is confined 
to taxes such as that levied in Japan upon every description of 
commerce and industry. The tax is based mainly on the sales of 
every business, and is closely allied to the turnover tax — also a 
sales tax which has been so remarkably successful in Germany 
and in France. In order to make, the Japanese tax more equal 
in its incidence the assessment is made on the amount of sales, on 
the amount of capital, on the rental value of the buildings, on the 
number of employees including labourers, and in the case of agency, 
brokerage, etc., the amount of commission and the employees 
in the firm. The business tax on the sale of goods is 8/10,000 
on certain businesses such as those dealing wholesale or retail in 
rice, wheat, beans, petroleum, manures, salt, tobacco, firewood, 
and charcoal, and 11/10,000 on certain other classes of business, 
the retail rates on the amount of sales being 20/10,000 and 
30/10,000 respectively for these groups. The rate of tax on the 
rental value of buildings is 70/1000, and for employees the tax 
is 2 yen per head. On banks the tax is 4-5/1000 on the amoimt of 
capital, 70/1000 on the rental, and 2 yen for each employee. 
For bxoldng, etc., the tax is 30/1000 and 2 yen each on employees. 
For purposes of assessment, occupktions are classified into 12 
groups. Any business which does not reach the fixed assessable 
value, or any business not included in the list of businesses, is not 
subject to the business tax, but i& subject to purely local taxation. 

The German turnover tax amounted, as we have seen, to 
31-6 per cent of the total federal tax revenue in 1924.^ The 
French tax amounted to 17 per cent of the total revenue ^ and 
19-1 per cent of the tax revenue. Both* taxes are similar, and a 
description of the French tax will show how it is levied. From 
1920 monthly statements of sales or transactions axe taxed at 
* Estimates for 1924-25. “ 1023. 

2 D 
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1, 3, or 10 per cent, iflie tax is entirely separate from any 
profits, as for example, a business whicb. bas a loss would have to 
pay a tax on tbe volume of its sales. Tbe tax falls on those wbo 
“ habitually or occasionally buy in order to resell ”, and includes 
lAe small shopkeeper or the artisan worldng on his own account, 
the dressmaker, etc., as also brokers. Stocks and shares already 
subject tolstarap and other taxes are not subject to the turnover 
tax where the Stock Exchange broker or seller is concerned, but 
the bank or other agency pays the tax on the amount of its 
remuneration. The liberal professions which are taxed on incomes, 
commercial travellers and farmers who sell their own produce, 
public service corporations whose fees are fixed by Governments, 
those who sell bread, certain co-operative societies, hackney 
carriages, etc., are not subject to the tax. In Germany a similar 
system prevails. In Prussia tbe tax was levied only when the 
turnover exceeded a specified limit. In Bavaria both States and 
communes levied this tax. In 1924-25 the federal tax on turn- 
over was estimated to produce 1440 miUion marks. The taxation 
of corporations might also have been included as a business tax, 
but, as noted in another chapter,^ this form of taxation has been 
included under the taxation of surplus in view of the surplus 
incomes which the corporations receive owing to their existence 
and privileges as corporations. It is not possible to deal in 
detail with other isolated taxes such as that in the United States 
on the circulation of national banks. 

This chapter has been concerned mainly with taxes on expendi- 
ture. In so far as such taxation is on all expenditure including 
necessaries as well as luxuries, it will tend to raise the cost of 
living. In so far as the cost of liviug is raised the tax will, other 
thiugs being equal, press more heavily on the poor than on the 
well-to-do. 


Chapter XXIV. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE HURDEH OF TAXATION 

1. Taxation lessens the resources in the hands of private indi-'' 
viduals and transfers to public authorities the proceeds to be 
expended on different services. The idea of burden arises from 
the fact that (1) there is no^fUrept, connection visible between the 
amount contributed in taxation and the services received by the 
individual. There is the absence of a quid pro quo ; (2) taxation 
is compulsory, and is therefore felt as a burden ; (3) funds are 
taken by public authorities which would otherwise have been 
used for private consumption or private paying. The creation 
of new work and hew’ capital is thus penalised. States may 
spend, as for example on social services, money more judiciously 
tba.n the private individual if the money wore left in his pocket, 
but often the money is spent by the States on wars and on armed 
peace ; (4) with the development of States, taxation has enormously 
increased, as the king could not, as in early times, live on his own. 
After great wars taxation has increased so rapidly that its weight 
is all the more felt. In this chapter.we are concerned more with 
’the individual burden than the social biuden of taxation.y^In 
order to discuss fully the social burden it would be necessary to 
analyse the method in which the various countries spend their 
tax revenue on social services and on other heads of expenditiue. 
To this a reference has already been made in the chapter and the 
tables on the distribution of expenditure. 

The real burden of taxation in its relation to national income 
has received considerable importance in the present century, 
especially .since the War, by many writers on public finance. An 
investigation of national income has been made, notably by 
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Stamp ^ in England, jGrini ® in Italy, Knibbs ® in Australia, 
lielfiericb * in Germany, and by Pupin ® and Thery ® in France. 
Taxation is, as bas been shown, the transfer of a part of a tax- 
payer 'Tspendmg and saving power to public authorities, and the. 
jburden of this varies with the income of the individual and of the 
nation as a whole. The State takes from its citizens certain sums 
which it disburses in wages, salaries, materials, and social services. 
It is important to test the progress in the same country at diflerent 
periods and to test the prosperity between different countries at 
the same period, and also to study the yield of certain schemes of 
taxation by an exanaination of all the faot^ In the Treaty of 
Versailles it is provided that the Keparations Commission should 
periodically estimate Germany’s capacity to pay and that the 
German scheme of taxation should be “ fully as heavy proportion- 
ately as that of any of the Powers represented on the Com- 
mission In Great Britain the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appointed in March 1924 a Committee of 12 under Lord Colwyn 
“ to consider and report on the national debt and the incidence 
of existing taxation with special reference to their effect on trade, 
industry, employment, and national credit ”. In India Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance Minister, announced in the Legislative! 
Assembly that a Committee would sit “ to examine the manner in 
which the burden of taxation was distributed between the different 
classes of the popidation, and to consider among other matters 

1 “ National Wealth and Income of the Chief Powers ”, Royal Statistical 
Society's Journal, July 1919 ; “ An Estimate of the Capital Wealth of tho 
United Kingdom in Private Hands ”, Economic Journal, September 1918. 

“ L' ammontare et la composizwne della richezza, delh nazioni, 1914. 

® Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth, Melbourne, 1918. 

' '' Eeutschlands VoUcswolilstand, 1888-1913, 1913, and 1916. 

5 Bickesse privee et finances frangaises de I’avani guene d Vapris guerre, 
Paris, 1919. * 

“ La Eoriune publique de la France, Paris, 1911 ; Les ProbUmes economiques 
de la guerre, Paris, 1916 ; “ La Fortune publique do la Franco ” {L’Economiste 
europeen, February 22, 1918). 

' Annex 12 B, Treaty of Peace. The first oommittoe of experts on German 
Beparation, presided over by General Dawes, stipulated that Germany should 
pay for 1929-30 and following years a sum in addition to the standard payment 
according to the prosperity of Germany. To measure this prosperity various 
factors, such as the total of German imports and exports, the total of budget 
receipts and expenditure taken together (after deducting from both sides the 
amount of the Peace Treaty psayments included in the year), railroad traiifio as 
measured by the statistics of weight carried, tho total money value of tho 
consumption of sugar, tobacco, beer, and alcohol within Germany, the total 
population of Germany, and the consumption of coal per capita, are to be taken 
into account. 
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/whetlier tlie whole scheme of taxation, ‘Central, provincial and 
local, is equitable and in accordance with economic principles, 
and if not in what respects it is defective Two years previously 
i.e. in 1922, a Committee was appointed to inquire into taxation 
in the Dominion of New Zealand, and recently in Australia a_^ 
Royal Commission on Taxation has submitted its report in five 
volumes. Since 1914 the development of the theory of taxable 
capacity has made enormous strides, and the question of the 
ability of various nations to bear their respective tax burdens 
is a very pressing one. 

2. The Increase in Taxation 

The growth of taxation has been due mainly to three factors : 
(1) .Interest charges on war debts. The necessity for reducing 
this burden has led to further taxation. The War was financed 
mainly by borrowings, although in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan taxation was greatly increased to meet the 
usual peace budget and war interest charges from ordinary 
revenue. In view of Japan’s limited participation in the War 
no great efiort of a fiscal nature was necessary, but Great Britain 
and the United States courageously appealed to the cormtry to 
pay heavier taxes for a national cause. It was not difficult for 
Great Britain to increase her tax revenue, for she was rich and 
had a flexible income-tax system ready at hand. The United 
States of America increased her tax revenue by the imposition 
of new taxes such as the Federal income tax as well as by the 
enhancement of the old. (2) The extension of the functions of the 
State, especially in regard to education and other social services*; 
and (3) the increase in the general level of prices. 

The increase in the tax revenue of the chief countries is seen 
in the detailed table No. XIX., App. This is given below in 
summary form. In this table statistics have been gone into very 
carefully and include as far as possible Central or Federal, pro- 
vincial or State as weU as local taxation. Tax revenue only has 
been included, and not the total State revenue. It will be seen 
that, except for India and France, taxation has increased more 
than wholesale prices, and has also ibcreased in all these 
countries in the tabKmore than the cost of living. 

1 For oomplotQ Cernis of reference side Preface. 
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Tii|.i Ikobbase ot Taxation 


Country. 

Year. 

Increase per cent over 1913-14 in 

Taxation, 

■Whnlesalo 

Piicea 

(Official 

Index). 

Cost of 
Living 
(Official 
Index). 

United Kiiigdoai 

1923-24 

258 

69 

74 

India 

1921-22 

74 

85 

63 

Canada 

1921-22 

144 

G5 

47 

Australia .... 

1921-22 

195 

66 

42 

New Zealand 

1923-23 

143 

75 

46 

United States 

1921-22 

105 

53 

68 

Trance 

1923 

293 

319 

231 

Japan 

1921-22 

132 

93 



3. Per Capita Taxation 

, TEe per capita taxation obtaining in various countries is one 
metbod of stowing tax burdens. It gives perbaps a better idea 
of tbe relative burdens than the volume of taxation itself/ as tbe 
latter ignores tbe population over wbicb tbe taxation is spread. 

Pmr Capita Taxation 


Country. 

» 

Taxation pet Head. 

Pre-War Year 1013-14. 

Year, 

Post-War Year. 

All 

Taxation 
(Federal. ' 
State, 
Local). 

Exoludina 

Local 

Taxation, 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

Local 

Taxation. 


£ s. • 

£ 8, 


£ 


£ s. 

United Kingdom 

5 11 

3 11 

1923-24 

20 

1 

16 18 

India .... 


0 6 

1921-22 

0 

8 

0 7 

Canada 

6 9 

4 1 

1921-22 

11 

5 

8 10 

Australia . 

5 12 

.4 14 

1921-22 

14 

■ 8 

12 4 

South Africa 

X 18 

1 14 

1922-23 

4 

9 

4 2 

New Zealand 

8 17 

6 10 

1922-23 

14 

8 

12 8 

United States . 

4 6 

2 0 

1921-22 

13 

12 

8 12 

Trance 

4 14 

3 7 

1923 

7 

8 

6 18 

Japan .... 

1 2 

0 16 

1921-22 

2 

El 

1 11 

Germany * . 

it 11 

1 11 

1924-26 

4 

1 

4 1 


* state and local not inolnded. 


^ Vide Table XX., App. 
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At the same time iaternational compansons require to be used 
with caution owing to diSerences in liatioiial wealth, financial 
systems, and social and economic structure of the countries 
compared. The preceding table summarises the detailed table, 
and gives the taxation per head in the pre-War year including 
and excluding local taxation, and also in the post-War yeor. 
In Germany it has not been possible to include State and local 
taxation. In other countries State and local taxes have been 
included as well as Federal or Central. Great Britain leads 
with a per capita taxation of over £20. Australia and New 
Zealand come next with £14 : 83 . per head. The United States 
has a per capita taxation of £13 : 12 s. India has the lowest with 
8 shillings per head in 1921-22. Japan is the last but one with a 
per capita taxation of £2 : 9s. When local taxation is included 
the order of these countries is not affected. 


4. Distributxon of Direct and Indirect Taxation 

Another method of estimating the burden of taxation is to 
look to the distribution of taxation of direct and indirect ta.xes.^ 
The real burden cannot be discussed without examining what the 

Direct and Indirect Taxation 


Countries. 

Proportion of 

BIreefc Taxes. 

Indirect Taxes. 

Pre-War. 

Post.* War. 

Pre-War. 

I’ost-War. 

United Kingdom . 

47-8 

59-7 

52-2 

40-3 

India (Central and Pro- 

• 




vincial) .... 

46-9 

45-0 

63-1 

55-0 

Canada (Dominion and 





Provinces) 

8 -G 

S6-0 

91-4 

44-0 

Australia (Commonwealth 





and States) 


eo -8 

90-4 

49-2 

Now Zealand 

40-7 

57 0 

69'3 

43-0 

Japan 

28-4 

41-2 

71 -6 

68-8 

France 

39-5 

28-8 

60-6 

71-2 

Italy 

31-7 

24-6 

68-3 

75-5 

United States (Federal) 


* 69-4 

89-0 

30-6 


1 See also Chapter XXV. p. 844. 
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tazes are and in wLat proportion tEey are a definite burden upon 
individuals. This may^seem a self-evident proposition, but in 
inquiries of this sort it is not always so obvious. What are the 
direct taxes and what are the indirect taxes, and what is the pro- 
portion of direct taxes such as those on income, successions, 
cr inheritance, etc., to indirect taxes ? The preceding figures 
show the direct and indirect taxation before and after the War 
in the chief industrial countries. The figures have been com- 
piled with care from the budgets of these countries. Taxation 
figures only and not total revenue figures have, of course, been 
included. 

6. PERCENTAGfE OP TAXATION TO NATIONAL INCOME 

It is now recognised that the best method is to consider the 
iproportion of the total national income of each country taken in 
/ taxation. This gets over much, but not all, of the difficulty 
arising from differences of wealth, population, social and economic 
conditions. This method of obtaining an approximate idea of the 
ability of various countries to bear their respective tax burdens is 
not scientifically exact, for it should be remembered that poor 
countries like some of the Balkan States or Turkey would find it 
much more difficult to pay taxes amounting to 16 or 20 per cent 
than a rich country would experience in paying 26, 30, or more 
per cent. Moreover, one has also to consider other indications, 
such as the ability of a country to make payments abroad as 
Prance did in the early part of 1924 without producing chaos in 
exchange and in price levels. To arrive at national income the 
value of the commodities produced and the services performed 
which are exchanged for money are totalled for a twelvemonth.^ 
Care must be taken to avoid duplication as far as practicable in 
adding up wages, salaries, rents, profits, remuneration for risk, 
and all other services, etc., which in general contribute to the ' 
income of an individual. In Chapter XV. the question of 
calculating national income has already been discussed. It will 
be seen that the services of those who are not engaged in material 
production are included, since these contribute to what Stamp 
calls the national “ heap ’-V and they have a claim upon produce 
or goods and services. Each one of us makes goods or performs 
' Wealih mid Vaxabh Capacity, p. 43. 
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services to sell, and it is this supply which represents the demand 
for th.e goods or services of others. The income which is obtained 
in a twelvemonth is the price received for the contribution to this 
heap or pond of goods and services in the same period, a heap 
or pond, as it were, which is ever changing. In calculating the 
national income we are not concerned with whether the income 
consists mostly of products from industry (as in Great Britain) or 
from agricultural produce (as in India), or whether a considerable 
part of it is made up of the value of services. We evaluate all 
services in general exchange for money. It is true that duplica- 
tion does in many cases arise, but with the progress of statistics, 
especially in regard to the income tax in the present century, 
duplication is much less than hitherto. Interest on internal 
debt may form a part of the national income if we consider income 
from the standpoint of the Income Tax Commissioners. If, as 
defined above, income is the sum total of goods and services, this 
interest cannot be said to be in the same sense part of the national 
income. It embodies no new services or commodities, but is a 
mere transference from one set of people to another. It is subject 
to taxation, and has been included for the present purpose of 
comparing the tax burdens of various countries. The two 
methods usually followed are : (1) to add, as we have seen, 
incomes of individuals, avoiding mere transferences as in hhe case 
of allowances to sons, doles to unemployed, and old 'age pensions 
as paid in Great Britain ; and (2) to find the value of the com- 
modities produced and to supplement this wherever necessary. 
The fornier method is possible in advanced countries hke Great 
Britain and the United States, while the latter is necessary in 
cases where income-tax statistics are not available in sufficient 
detail and comprehensiveness as hj India. The income-tax 
statistics in the former case are supplemented by statistics of 
wages for incomes below the exemption limit. Stamp and 
Bowley in Great Britain and HeKferich in Germany have 
supplemented income-tax statistics in this way. Pupin in his 
book! divides the national income into income from capital and 
income from work, and estimates each separately. Under income 
from work he includes statistics of wages and salaries. In using 
statistics of wages very great care mus?’ be taken in order to 
avoid large errors iu^ the result, and therefore comprehensive 

^ La BicMsse de la France. 
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wage statistics are necessary. Some writers, such as King,^ arrive 
at national income hf valuing the production of the country as 
well as by multiplying the book income of families by the number 
of families in the class and adding up the whole. Other writers, 
such as Th4ry,2 estimate from death-duty statistics the national 
income by calculating what is the principal income from the 
different classes of property. The transfers of property by death 
or hy gilt are reported for tax purposes, and these are assumed 
to he one-fourth of the national income. Other writers build 
up their estimates by an analysis of the total wages bill, the 
revenue from property, industrial and agricultural profits and 
earnings. It is also possible to check these estimates by various 
statistics, as, for instance, the total national savings {i.e. net 
investments in shares, debentures, securities, etc.), long-term 
savings, import figures, and the. currency in circulation. It is, 
for example, estimated that the national income before the War 
in France was one-fifth of the imports, and from this it is assumed 
that the figures represent the same proportion to-day as they did 
before the War. Similarly with circulation which is known it is 
assumed that circulation bears to the income the same proportion 
now as it did before the War. Those, however, are very rough 
checks and are not to be relied on in view of other scientific 
and more accurate estimates that are availahle. In regard to 
Germany, if Central Budget figures only are given, it must be 
remembered that the Central Budget since 1918 carries sums 
formerly paid by the separate states of the Empire. 

The results in Table No. XXII. are summarised in the table 
below, which shows the tax revenue (not total revenue) in propor- 
tion to the total national income including and excluding local 
taxation. One lesson froip the data is that Great Britain is not 
the only nation that is burdened with heavy taxation. Taxation, 
it will be seen, in Great Britain, Germany, Australia, and Canada 
is at the moment considerably higher than in other countries. The 
figure for France is, in view*of its wealth, comparatively low. 
The figure for India in the neighbourhood of 6 per cent will not 
surprise those who have studied in detail the productive capacity 
of the country at the present time. v. The burden of taxation, as 

r Tha Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, 1922 (Macmillan, 
New York). 

® Za Portune jitiblique de la Frame, Paris, 1911. 
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Taxation anb Nationab Income 


Country. 

Proportion of Taxation to National Incorao in 

Pre-War Year 1913-14. 

Year. 

3?oat-War Year. 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

Local 

Taxation. 

All 

Taxation. 

Excluding 

Local 

Taxation. 

United Kingdom 

11-4 

7-3 

1923-24 

23-6 

18-4 

India .... 

4-4 

40 

1921-22 

ji'i 

4-7 

Canada 

13-0 

9-7 

1921-22 

19'2 

14-6 

Australia . 

10-4 ' 

8-9 

1921-22 

18-4 

15-7 

United States . 

• 6'5 

2-9 

1921-22 

9-0 

5-7 

Hranoe 

13-8 

10-2 

1923 

14-2 

11-3 

Gcermany . 



1924-25 


18'3* 

Japan .... 

18-2 

12-6 

1921-22 

21-8 

13-7 

Italy .... 


8-6 

1922-23 


5-S 


• Estimates only, see Table XXII., App. 


has been shown, depends also on the standard o£ living or the 
productive capacity of a country’s inhabitants, the method by 
which taxation is levied, the purpose for which taxation is used, 
and also the mentality of the people taxed. It should be remem- 
bered that over 70 per cent of the population in India and 60 per 
cent in Japan are engaged in agriculture. Agricultural countries 
cannot, and do not, produce the wealth of countries predominantly 
industrial. ^Brogressive taxation is less burdensome to the lower 
income groups than proportionate taxation on all incomes what- 
ever their size. Interest charges paid within the country are a 
mere transference of funds, and therefore do not constitute a heavy 
burden on the country as a whole. In an hour of patriotism more 
may be subscribed than in a generation of lethargy, and with less 
real effect on the population of the country. 

lYhen one country’s taxation is compared with another or one 
portion of a country with that of another, there are some factors 
which may account for a higher burden of taxation. Among 
these may be mentioned area, density of population, cost of 
living, and the rate of wages. The cost of collection of land 
taxation may be high on account of the area covered by the staff 
collecting that revenue. Police expenditure and the administra- 
tion of justice deppnd, among other things, on the density of 
population. One part of a country may he more expensive to 
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live in than another. Expenditure will be higher and so the 
taxation to meet that 'expenditure. Where there are, as in a 
centre of industry, other employments available, wages may 
be high, with the result that expenditure and taxation on the 
part of the State may also be high. 



CHAPTEK XXX 


NON-TAX REVENUE 


]. The revenue of States includes, in addition to the revenue 
from taxation, income from public property and public under- 
taldngs. In most countries, as Avill be seen from the following 
table, this is as follows ; 


Country.* 

Year. 

Percentage of 
Non*tax Pevenue 
to Total Ordinary 
llcvenue, 

Great Britain . 

1023-24 

1 

U'l 

Canadaf .... 

1921-22 

23-2 

Australiat 

1922-23 

55-0 

New Zealand . 

1922-23 

43-5 

South Afrioaf . 

1921-22 

33-8 

Indiaf .... 

1921-22 

33-3 ■ 

United Stat6s| 

1921-22 

21'8 

Fj-ance .... 

1923 

11-4 

Italy 

1922-23 

64 0 

Japan .... 

1921-22 

32'0 


« 

♦ The percentages do not include Government monopolies, such as those in Prance, 
Italy, India, and Jajian. , 

t Pedoral or Central and State or Provincial. J Federal only. 


In the revenue accoimts or exchequer receipts of Groat Britain 
the non-tax revenue includes receipts from tbe postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services, from crown lands, from interest on Suez 
Canal shares, etc., and administrative receipts by civil depart- 
ments. The receipts are either ordinary or special. The special 
receipts cannot continue indefinitely, being mainly from the sale 
of War assets and reparations. Thus in 1922-23 the Disposals 
and Liquidation Cc^miasion paid to the Exchequer nearly 
£17 millions for the sale of surplus Government property and 
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£10 millions for the sale^of raw material. The Treasury also real- 
ised £14|- millions, which included £6 millions for repayments con- 
nected with advances in respect of prcmoratoriuin bills, £1,388,400 
of gold salved from the Lanrentie, £4 J millions for receipts under 
the German Reparation (Recovery) Act 1921, and £2,300,000 
received in cash from the Reparation Commission. In 1923-24, 
it is interesting to potc, the Budget estimates were £837,000,000 
of revenue, of which £718,000,000 was tax, and £119,000,000, or 
14-1 per cent, non-tax revenue. In India two-thirds of the 
Central and Provincial receipts combined are tax revenue, and the 
remainder is income from Government undertakings, such as 
railways, irrigation, other public works, posts and telegraphs, 
forests, the mints at Calcutta and Bombay, receipts in connection 
with civil departments, and interest on loans. The revenue from 
these heads is given in the following table : 



Non-tax Hevonue, 

Percentage to Total Povonue. 

Flfl,y 

Teara Ako, 
1871-72. 

Twenty 
Years Ago, 
U)01-2. 

Pre-War 

Year, 

1913-14. 

1021-22. 

Governniont or public undortalc- 





ings 

fvO 

27’5 

34-3 

22-0 

Eeooipta from social services 

, . 

0’3 

04 

04 

Others (including interest on 





loans) 

5-6 

4’6 

d-y 

lO’O 

Total . 

10-6 

324 

30'6 

- 33'3 


In the United States ordinary Federal receipts in 1924 were 
budgeted as $3362 millions,- of which $512 millions or 15-2 per 
cent were non-tax. Postal revenues are excluded from these 
ordinary receipts. The French Budget amounted in 1922 to 
Fr.23,381 millions, of which State domains yielded Fr. 183 millions, 
posts Fr.l086 millions, and miscellaneous non -tax Fr.6307 
millions. The Italian Budget estimates for 1923 show, out of a 
revenue of over 12 thousand million lire, only 16 J milHons as 
receipts from real State property, and 650 millions from postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. The Swedish Budget includes 
as non-tax revenue receipts from posts and-telegraphs, waterfall 
works, railways, domains, interest on shares in certain companifes, 
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e.g., the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly Oo., Ltd., the Central Liquor 
Co., Ltd., and also a share in. the profits o/the Bank ol Sweden. 
Similarly Holland includes the revenue derived Irom domains, 
State railways, the sum paid by the East Indies as interest and 
sinking fund for public debt, and the share in the profits of the 
Bank of the Netherlands, as well as certain other miscellaneous 
receipts. Japan in 1923, out of an ordinary revenue of 1246 
million yen, budgeted for 734 million yen from taxation, and of 
the remainder (non-tax revenue) over 348 million yen was from 
public undertaldngs and State property. 

2. It will be seen that in modern governments State enterprise- 
and domains are not a negligible source of revenue. The import- 
ance differs from country to country and accordmg to local con- 
ditions. The State as a capitalist and entrepreneur is, usually, 
at no small disadvantage, but it is the fashion from the time of 
Adam Smith to exaggerate its incapacity to conduct industrial 
enterprise. “No two characters”, wrote Adam Smith^ in 1776, 

“ seem more inconsistent than those of trader and sovereign. If 
the trading spirit of the English East India Company renders 
them very bad sovereigns, the spirit of sovereignty seems to have 
rendered them equally bad traders. "While they were traders 
only, they managed their trade successfully, and were able to 
pay from their profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their stock. Since they became sovereigns, with a revenue 
which, it is said, was originally more than three millions sterling, 
they haye been obhged to beg the extraordinary assistance of 
Government in order to avoid immediate banlnuptcy. In their 
former situation their servants in India considered therhselves 
as the clerks of merchants ; in their present situation thosn 
servants consider themselves as the ministers of sovereigns.” 
"While he reahsed the advantages of State banks as a source of 
revenue, he wrote, “ The orderly, vigilant, and parsimonious 
administration of such aristocrg,cies as those of "Venice and 
Amsterdam is extremely proper, it appears from experience, for 
the management of a mercantile project of this land. But 
whether such a Government as that of l^gland, which, whatever 
may be its virtues, has never been fax^oim for good economy, 
which, in time of peace, has generally conducted itself with the 
slothful and negligent profusion that k perhaps natural to 
^ Wealth of Nations, Bk. V. chap. ii. part i. 
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monarcliies, and in time of war Pas constantly acted with all the 
thoughtless extravagance that democracies are apt to fall into, 
could be safely trusted with the management of such a project, 
must at least be a good deal more doubtful,” and he adds, with 
reference to the post office, that “ it is perhaps the only mercantile 
project which has been successfully managed by, 1 believe, every 
sort of Government. The capital to be advanced is not very 
considerable. There is no mystery in the business. The returns 
are not only certain, but immediate.” 

Some of the reasons why the author of The Wealth of Nations 
supports Government’s management of the post office would 
equally well apply to other activities which modern States now 
undertake. The example of India in the sphere of irrigation, 
railways, and forests, of Egypt in irrigation, of Japan, France, 
Italy, and Germany in regard to monopolies, not to mention the 
remarkably successful administration before the War of railways 
in Prussia, may be instanced. An efficient corps of officials, 
like that of Prussia, is certainly not unknown in other countries of 
the world. The spread of education of a high type and the growth 
of the influence of universities with old traditions are having an 
incalculable effect on the younger men of all the chief industrial 
countries. Men of sterling character, able to produce as civil 
servants work of meticulous accuracy and finish, are the products 
of our schools and universities. The experience, therefore, of 
State enterprise in the twentieth century is on the whole against 
the disparaging criticisms of Adam Smith.^ It is, as wc^shall see, 
frequently necessary, \pn pohtical and on economic grounds, for 
public authorities to undertake functions of an industrial and 
commercial nature. It is not always the case that production 
suffers from pubhc ownership. Indeed it was urged before the 
British Coal Commission of 1919 that nationalisation of the coal 
mines would lead to increased production. 

The Publto Domain— Lanb and Forests 

3. In the early history of modern States the royal domain 
was the basis of the public revenue. With the growth of time 

^ Op. cit,, idem. 

® Cf. Leroy-BoauUeii, TraM de la science ies finances, ohap. ii. (De I’ia- 
poiTanoe des revenus do I’etafc modorne conaideriT ooinme proprietaire ou 
oapitalisto et oommo industriel) ; also chapters iii.-vi. Paris (Guillaumin), 1870. 
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and the progress of society land as a source of revenue declines. 
When, for example, William the Conquiror arrived from Nor- 
mandy he found that the Anglo-Saxon Icings “ had enjoyed 
great landed possessions, and flocks and herds. They had 
possessed rude castles, jewels, and richly embroidered robes of 
state. They had had a royal hoard kept in the king’s castle, 
where there were leather bags filled with the roughly minted 
silver coins of the time.” ^ The Norman kings claimed the royal 
demesne with the forests, the land held by the rural tenants 
and the holdings of urban tenants in cities and boroughs founded 
on foUdands, from which the sheriffs collected rents. With 
successful wars the royal lands grew. They grew too through 
resumption by the king. They decreased mainly through ex- 
pensive wars, which had to be financed, and through their 
bestowal on favourites. Thorold Rogers mentions how in the 
fifteenth century, in England, land! belonging to the Crown was 
squandered away. In France the king similarly lost his estates, 
but here a large amount fell into the possession of the communes. 
Space will not permit an account of the continual alienation 
and resumption of the State lands in Western Europe as, for 
example, during the period of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
During the reign of William and Mary the royal domain greatly 
decreased. “ At the end of William’s reign ”, as Sir Erskine 
May puts it, “ Parliament having obtained accounts of the state 
of the land revenues, found that they had been reduced by 
grants, alienations, incumbrances, reversions, and pensions, imtil 
they scarcely exceeded the rent-roll of a squire.” It was from 
this time impossible to look to anything but taxation for the 
carrying on of the State. To-day State lands are, as in Franco, 
Italy, and Spain, of little importance from the revenue point 
of view. In the most recent budgets available the percentage 
of ordinary revenue from State domains is 1-3 per cent in Great 
Britain, 0'9 per cent in France, Od per cent in Italy, and 0'9 
per cent in Spain. In Russia before the Revolution of 1917 
there were very large State domains and forests. There were 
also large estates held by private individuals. By the Con- 
stitution of 19th July 1918 ® private property in land is no 

f 

1 Fisk, English Public Finance, New York (Bankers’ Trust Company 
Publications), 1920. ♦ 

® Amended 1919-1922. 

2 B 
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longer permitted. Land, forests, mines, factories, and railways 
are national property* The “ new economic policy ” (MarcE 
1921) has modified the law and permitted the leasing of national- 
ised industries, and the concentration of State control on the 
most important of the nationalised enterprises. No up-to-date 
• financial statistics are available to show the effect of this policy 
on non -tax revenue, especially on landed estates including 
forests. 

In India the State posse.sses in theory, except in the per- 
manently settled tracts, a right to the land. It has never 
given up this right, a right inherited long before the days 
of pre- British rule. We have, however, dealt with this in 
Chapter XX. on land taxation. The .system of assessment and 
of collection has already been described. Under the new Con- 
stitution land revenue is a provincial (and not a Central) head 
of revenue. In the financiahycar ended 1922, land revenue was 
R3.35|- crores (£23| milhons) or 42‘5 per cent of the total 
provincial revenue of the various Governments. Forest revenue, 
also a provincial head of revenue, was Es.6 crores (£4 millions) 
or 8 per cent of the total provincial revenues. The total forest 
area in India covers more than a quarter of a million square 
miles, and only about 61,000 square miles of this has been 
brought under regular scientific management. It is often for- 
gotten how much wealth proper afforestation brings to a country 
Next to the discovery of root crops by which live stock was 
kept over the winter, and not killed off, nothing has brought 
such an accession of wealth to Scotland as the afforestation, 
especially of the eighteenth century. vQeforestation in India 
had probably been going on for hundreds of years, until, in the 
nineteenth century, a Forest Department was set up. By the 
destruction of trees water is no longer stored and doled out 
gradually, with the result that the vegetation and surface soil 
are swept away. On the other hand, the absence of wood for 
fuel has resulted in animal dung being burnt a,s fuel instead of 
being used as manure to fertilise the land. / 

In new countries where capital and labour are scarce, land 
is sold by the State as an incentive to immigration. These 
lands if sold should, aa^Wakefield pointed out in the thirties of 
last century, not be granted promiscuously but sold at an 
adequate price and in a regular fashion, and the proceeds should 
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go to assist further immigration^ The ^terests of the settlers 
in the United States, Australia, New Zealand, as well as in 
Canada, were those which shaped land pohey in these countries 
during the nineteenth century. In the United States as early 
as 1775, one year before the publication of The Wealth of Nations,^ 
it was decided by wise statesmen to set aside part of this great 
source of wealth for the development of education. In each 
township Section No. 16 {i.e. 640 acres or one-thirty-sixth 
of the area) was reserved for the support of schools. From 
1848 Section No. 36 was also granted for public (or high) school 
purposes. Thus one - eighteenth of the area of each town- 
ship in every State of the Union was reserved for education. 
In 1787 it was provided that not less than two townships of 
land were to be granted in each State for the support of a State 
University by the Federal Government, and in 1866 for agri- 
cultural and industrial education an amoimt equal to 30,000 
acres for each senator and representative was granted to each 
State, and it is on this that agricultural colleges largely depend 
for their funds. No Federal Government could' have tried to 
do its duty more fully than that of the United States in this 
respect, but this is not to be wondered at in view of the great 
names like those of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and George 
Washington, associated with the early history of this great 
Eepublio. The sales of land in the Federal Budget of the 
United States are credited as income, and in 1922, 1923, and 
1924 we^e only $2,220,000 out of $10,896 millions of ordinary 
receipts. 

The Public Domaust in Commerce and Industry 

4. Another class of non-tax revenue is that which is derived 
from the commercial and industrial activities of the State. 
Some writers term this branch as the industrial domain, but 
this hardly covers activities outside industries, such as trans- 
portation. Leroy-Beaulieu ^ more appositely, though not quite 

1 House of Commona Paper 512, 1836 ; of. Mill, Priimiphs, V. xi. § 14 ; 
of. Wakefield’s England and America (1833). », 

® De la science das finances, chap. vi. p. 88, “ L’lStat a quelquefois un 
domaine industriel at mtijje un domaine financier, par example des participa- 
tions dans des banques ou mtme un portefeuille da valaura mobllierea. La 
Prusse eat le plus frappant example da oette organisation.” 
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correctly, calls tliis “ the industrial and financial domain of the 
State ”, stuce it covers, for example, the profits accruing to a 
State which possesses a State hank. [The public domain in 
commerce and industry includes mines ; lactories (e.p. arsenals) 
^ which are not primarily for revenue purposes ; public works, 
such as irrigation, drainage, water and lighting, and posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, roads, canals, and railways. / 

5. From early times mines have been public property, as, for 
example, the silver mines of Laurium in Athenian history, and 
gold, silver, and salt mines in the history of Home, gold and silver 
being worked directly by the State slaves. Until 1 688 in England 
all mines yielding gold or silver were the property of the Crown. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries charters were granted 
to prospectors to enter upon private lands to search for ores. 
The rights of the lords or seigneurs were respected to the extent 
that the mining charters prohibited without a licence from the 
overlords mining under houses, sometimes under arable lands and 
meadows. A double royalty was thus imposed. In the time of 
Edward IV. a lease of copper mines reserved a royalty of one- 
eighth to the king and one-sixteenth to the landlords. In 1688 ^ 
a great change took place in the law. An act was passed that 
no mine of copper, tin, iron, or lead shall hereafter be adjudged, 
reputed, or taken to be a royal mine although gold or silver may 
be extracted out of same. By an act of 1693 ^ the act of 1688 was 
modified, the Crown being given the right of pre-emption of the 
metal at such price as would represent its fair value in the absence 
of royal metals. In the case of a mine worked for gold the pre- 
rogative of the Crown was, it is interesting to note, confirmed by 
the Court of Appeal in England as late as 1891. Eoscher points 
out that in Germany there was a system of free mining, where the 
land could be opened up notwithstanding a protest from the 
landowner if royalties were paid to the State. In some countries 
much of the mineral wealth -was held to be public property. 
Prussia is a case in point. 

The position to-day in most countries is for mines to be 
handed over to private enterprise for development as far as pos- 
sible, including those yrhioh possess a natural monopoly. There 
is a great deal in what Adams says regarding financial policy 
and mines. “ Mines ”, he points out, “ Aat are widely spread 
1 1 WiU. and M. c. 30. “ 6 WiU. and M. o. 6. 
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and easily discovered may be treated like tke property of ordinary 
industries. No special financial policy il required for minerals 
like coal, iron, or salt. Mines, on tke otker hand, whick form the 
basis of a natural monopoly skould be handed over to private 
enterprise for development, but they skould, at tke same 
time, be recognised as a fit object for special and peculiar 
taxation.” ^ 

6. States have sometimes to undertake the manufactmee of 
goods when this cannot be satisfactorily done within tke country 
itself. In India, for example, there are arsenals which manu- 
facture munitions. Army clothing, however, is manufactured 
by private firms, such as those in Bombay and Oawnpore, 
and purchased by the Army Department. In some countries 
the State itself manufactures the goods, as it believes, usually 
wrongly, that private contractors are unable to undertake the 
work without undue costs in regard to supervision. Where 
industry is unable to produce the wants of the State it is necessary 
to keep these State concerns going. They have the advantage of 
sometimes preventing prices from rising, but public authorities 
should not undertake such industries, except in the earher stages 
of development, and then mainly for experimental purposes, and 
also where the establishment of a monopoly is ostensibly advan- 
tageous. An important point in such concerns is the keeping of 
strictly commercial accounts. Interest should be paid on capital. 
Provision should also be made for depreciation of machinery and 
plant, for a pension fund, rents for land, and income tax in order 
to arrive at the true net profit. State concerns sometimes show 
a surplus, but the point is how much of this is really profit 1 
The fact that State enterprise is carried on at a loss does not 
necessarily prove that it should not be undertaken. It may be 
desirable that certain services should be performed by Govern- 
ment even at less than cost jprice, as, for example, the manufacture 
of vaccine or serum. 

The cost of Government monopolies has been discussed in a 
previous chapter, since they are best treated as a part of revenue 
raised by taxation. (Municipal trading nowadays undertakes 
the supply of water, drainage, and frequently lighting. Thus in 
the city of Bombay, with a population of ^,200,000, the Municipal 
Corporation undertajees the heavy task of water supply and 
^ Sconce of FinanCBj p. 239 (New York : Hemy Holt and Company). 
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diamage, while a company undertakes the supply of electricity 
and electric tramways. In most countries, while the munici- 
palities supply water and provide for the disposal of sewage, 
the question of lighting is not uniform. In brief, the position of 
public authorities — ^federal, State, or provincial or local — deserves 
in the domain of commerce and industry the most constant watch- 
ing. Only occasionally are real profits made, i.e. sums paid in relief 
of the rates in local finance or taxation in State or federal 
finance. ^ 

7. A not unimportant item of revenue in some countries is 
irrigation. The returns on irrigation in India, for example, have 
been very satisfactory. At the present time the total length of 
canals and distributaries in operation in British India amounts to 
67,000 miles, irrigating an area of 28 million acres or 1 4 per cent 
of the entire cropped area. The estimated value of the crops 
supplied in a year with water by Government works was approxi- 
mately £113 millions, or more than double the capital expenditure 
on the works themselves. The total capital outlay on irrigation 
works was £54,000,000 and the gross revenue was £6,600,000, 
and the working expenses £2,500,000, so that the net return on 
capital was therefore 7-2 per cent.^ Many of these irrigation 
works yield a much higher return, of course, than 7 or 8 per cent. 
This is the average of all the works. At present in Sind the 
Sukkur Barrage Project, the biggest of irrigation works in the 
world, will irrigate no less than an additional five million acres. 
The cost of the scheme will be approximately £12 millions. 

8. Of those concerns yielding a revenue to the State, post 
.oflices, telegraphs, telephones, canals, tramways, and railways 
; are examples. Almost without exception the post office has been 

regarded since Adam Smith’s time as suitable for public manage- 
ment. In its early history it was in the hands of private individ- 
uals or privileged bodies, such as the messengers of the University 
of Paris. In view of the influence of the post office on other 
countries it will be necessary to examine its history in some detail. 
About the irdddle of the sixteenth century foreign merchants 
instituted a service to the Continent, which subsequently, owing 
to disputes among them^ was placed under Government control. 
In 1636 it was possible to send private letters by the posts within 
Great Britain, and a monopoly on existing postal routes was 

1 1921-1922. 
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proclaimed and made effective by cbea;^ rates. For a single- 
slieet letter tlie charge was 2d. for 80 miles or less and 4d. up to 
140 miles. Over 140 miles 6d. was charged, and 8d. to Scotland. 
From 1644 to 1650 Edmund Prideaux was postmaster and worked 
at his own cost, the postage for letters being his receipts. In ^ 
1650 he paid Government a rent of £6000 a year. In 1663 he 
ceased to be a postmaster, and the office was farmed for £10,000 
a year. The profits from postage alone were estimated at from 
£14,000 to £20,000. In 1 65 7 the first Act of Parliament regulating 
the post oflffee was passed, reducing the rate beyond 80 miles to 3d. 
for England and 4d. for Scotland. From 1660 the post office was 
farmed for £21,600, and in 1663 the revenues of the post office 
were assigned to the Duke of York. In 1677 the Duke of York 
himself took the management into his own hands, and in 1685, 
on his accession, it became a part of the personal revenues of the 
Sovereign, valued at £66,000. From 1720 Ralph Allen of Bath, 
the precursor of Rowland Hill, developed a system of cross-country 
posts between the six main post-roads. A daily post on many of 
the main fines was also introduced by him. In 1761 his account 
showed a profit of £12,000. In 1837 the privilege enjoyed by 
Members of both Houses of Parliament of franking, which led to 
so much abuse, was discontinued through the efforts of Rowland 
Hill. As one noble lord wrote : “ The loss of consequence from 
ceasing to be able to frank a letter for a lady or, in travelling, for 
the waiter at an inn, gave great disgust to many members of 
both Houses, and made some of them openly declare that there 
was no longer any use in being in Parliament It is estimated 
that as many as 5 million letters a year were franked by Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, not to mention miscellaneous 
packages of various sizes. In 1840 Rowland Hill’s plan of a penny 
postage was introduced after much difficulty, together with pre- 
payment by means of stamps. The postmen had no longer to 
collect on each letter the postage on dehvery, an expensive 
business, since it is the collection and distribution of letters that 
run up the cost. With this reduction of cost there was an 
improvement in delivery. France adopted in 1848 a lower 
postage which was doubtless brought ^about by the reforms 
begun by Rowland Hill, and, as in England, this produced at first 
a decline in gross revenue. 

1 Sydney Buxton, Fhiancs and Politics, vol. i. p. 1404. 
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In. recent years the work of the post office has increased, but 
in most countries one is struck by the revenue produced. To-day 
almost all countries follow the principle of charging according to 
what the traffic will bear. The charge is not according to the 
distance or the nature of the letter, but according to the weight 
"^oi the letter. In addition to the fact that rates are irrespective 
of distance, there „are also other peculiarities regarding postal 
charges, viz, (1) the rates are low and (2) vary according to the 
classification of packages. This latter point may be said to 
protect the post office from being deluged with articles too large 
to handle with ease. The post office also remits sums of money 
in small amounts by telegraph as well as by post. The remittance 
by post is in some countries of considerable importance ; the 
remittances by money order in the case of India in 1922-23 being 
32 millions in number, valued at Bs.SO crores. There are also 
other functions of post offices, e.g. (1) the granting of postal life 
insurance policies, (2) savings banks, (3) the sale of cash certifi- 
cates, (4) the collection of articles sent by post, (5) the sale of 
quinine, and (6) in some countries the payment of small pensions 
which is efieoted through post offices. Telegraphs, telephones, 
and wireless are the usual functions now closely allied with postal 
services. The telegraph was used in England as early as 1837, 
and in 1847 to transmit the Queen’s speech to the provinces. 
By 1868 telegraphs had extended all over England. 

The question is frequently raised whether the post office 
should be expected to produce a considerable revenup to the 
State or whether it should simply pay its way. In most countries 
the monopoly does not yield much revenue to the State, as will 
bfe seen below. 

American writers, notably Adams, hold that “ the aggregate 
of receipts must cover the aggregate of cost ; but in the attain- 
ment of this result greater regard should be had to volume of 
service rendered than to the charge upon the rmit of service 
While much is to be said for the American point of view, there is 
the necessity of seeing that there is certainly no loss, and in this 
particular we refer to the necessity of regarding the post office, 
including telegraphs and^telephones, as a running concern. There 
is undoubtedly a considerable amount of capital sunk in the 
undertaking for which a business concern would charge interest 
^ Science of Finance, p. 270. 
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and depreciation before showing profit. An 7 charge beyond a 
small claim would be in the nature of taxteon. For telegraphs a 
very high purchase price for the concern has been paid in many 
countries ; and this, together with the desire on the part of the 
public to have low telegraph rates, has militated against suc- 
cessful financial results. As in the case of municipal enterprise’ 
commercial accounting must be followed, an^ debt charges, both 
for sinldng fund as well as interest, should be deducted from the 
gross receipts in order to arrive at the net income or profit. The 
following table shows the net revenue of the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone services in certain chief countries : 


Net Revenue of Postal, Tbleoeaph, and Telephone Services 


Country, 

Year. 

l^OHt 

Office 

Tele- 

gmjjhs. 

Tele- 

phones. 

Total. 

United Kingdom (million £) 

1921--22 

2'3 

*3-0 


*1'3 

India (Rs. lakhs) 

1921-22 


, , 


67t 

Canada (million $) 

1920-21 

1-7 

1-7 

7-0 

lO'O 

New Zealand (million £) . 

1922-23 

0'38 

O' 

0 

0'67 

Australia (million £) . 

1921-22 

, , 



1'6 

South Africa (million £) 

1921-22 

0-19 


, , 

, , 

France (million francs) 

1922 

• • 

• * 

■ • 

»239 


Note • indicates deficit t Posts and telegraphs alone. 


All the countries in the above table, except France and the 
United Kingdom, show a surplus. 


Railways 

9. The next group after posts, telegraphs, and telephones is 
roads, canals, tramways, and railways. The maintenance of 
roads is usually undertaken by local authorities, except in the case 
of the main arteries, which sometimes are paid for wholly or 
partially by the State or central authorities. Tolls, however, are 
now regarded as antiquated and cannot be considered to be 
a revenue-producing agency. The cost of upkeep with the great 
development of motoring is nowadays very great, and forms a 
large item of expenditure of local autftoiities in Great Britain. 
Canals, largely owing to the growth of railways, do not now, with 
rare exceptions, yield much, if any, revenue. There are, it is true. 
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certain canals of importance, even at the present time. The 
Suez Canal, 100 miles fn length and built in 1869 at a cost of 
nearly £30 millions, produces revenue to the British Government 
and other shareholders. The income during 1921-22 was £13-8 
millions to the British Exchequer. The Manchester Shipping 
tlanal (which cost less than half the Suez Canal) was open to 
traffic in 1894, andfqr the year ending December 1922 the revenue 
was £792,800 on a paid-up capital of £17,423,000 or 4-6 per cent. 
The total length of canals in England and Wales is 3641 miles and 
184 miles in Scotland. On the whole they do not pay their way, 
and this is not peculiar to Great Britain but is found in Germany 
and in the State of New York. In France canal dues were 
abolished 44 years ago. 

Tramways are usually, but not always, worked by local 
authorities. At the end of December 1919 there were in Great 
Britain 2728 miles, of which *1754 miles were worked by local 
authorities and 974 miles by companies. The net receipts were 
£6,884,000, the total paid-up capital being over £79 millions, 
showing a return of 8-7 per cent on the capital. In some 
centres of large population, as in London, tramways in recent 
years have not been able to compete with private bus companies. 
Tramways have usually to bear part of the upkeep of roads. 
In the last accounts of the London County Council there is a 
charge, for example, of £209,600 per annum in the tramways 
accounts for maintenance of the road service which the Borough 
Councils would have had to meet if there were no tramway 
system. Tramways are, in these circumstances, sometimes 
unable to pay a suitably high rate of wages. 

‘Next, with regard to railways. The importance of this 
domain may be seen from the fact that the mileage of the world’s 
railways is to-day over 660,000 miles, of which approximately one 
hah is in America and one-third in Europe. America and Europe 
account for a total of five-sixths, of the mileage or 85 per cent. 
Of the remaining 16 per cent, 8 per cent is in Asia, 3^ per cent in 
Australia, and 3| per cent in Africa. A great authority estimated 
at the end of last century that railways probably represented 
one-tenth of the total wealth of the civilised nations, and one- 
fourth, if not one-third, of their total invested capital, an amount 
much higher than any other important undertaking. ^ To-day the 

^ Hadley, TIk Railways of America, London, 1800. 
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railway density, i.c. the number o£ miles of railway per 100 square 
miles, is greatest in Belgium and lowest ii^Persia. Great Britain, 
Holland, and France are far behind in this respect. In railway 
mileage per 10,000 inhabitants Australia (Queensland) holds the 
premier position, followed by Canada, New Zealand, the Ai’gentine, 
and the United States. In this Persia again holds the record for’ 
isolation. The capital invested is over £900p millions, divided 
evenly between Europe and the rest of the world. The United 
States on account of its great mileage (264,000) has the largest 
amount of capital, over £4000 millions. The capital cost on a 
route mileage basis is greater in Great Britain than in other 
countries because of the high standards of the original builders 
and of the Board of Trade’s safety requirements. This, together 
with the fact that many of the lines are double or treble, accounts 
for the comparatively high cost. The route mileage capital is 
also high in Holland, Belgium, Prance, and Italy. The financial 
results of railways in various countries are set out in the following 
table : 


Country. 

Year. 

Capital. 

(000,000) 

Working 

Expenses. 

(000,000) 

Net* 

Earnings. 

(000,000) 

Percentage to 
Capital of 

Working 

ExpeneoB. 

Net 

Earnings. 

United ICingdom 

1920 

£1328 

£262 

£.63 

19-7 

4-0 

India . 

1922-23 

Rs.6090 

Es.730 

Es.330 

10-9 

4-0 

Canada 

1920 

$2341 

$616 

$24 

22’0 

1-0 

AustraJia 

1921-22 

£251 

£30 

£8 

12-1 

3-4 

Hew Zealand 

1922-23 

£40 

£6'5 

£1-2 

13-6 

3-0 

Union of South 







Africa 

1922 

£108 

£21 

£2-5 

20-1 

2-4 

U.S.A. . . . 

1922 

$22,300 

$4500 

$1100 

20-0 

6-2 • 

Japan . 

1920 

Y.1188 

Y.271 

Y.78 

22'8 

6-8 


• Alter deducting from the gross earnings working expenses only. 


There are only a few countries in which railways are privately 
owned, the most important being the United States (264,000 
miles) Great Britain (20,000) miles, and Spain (10,000 miles). 
In most countries railways are owned by the State, and worked 
either by the State or by tbe State and jrrivate companies. 

Tbe question of State or private ownefship does not make any 
considerable differemje in tbe system of rate making adopted by 
an efficient railway. A State railway arranges its rates to pay 
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The State Uomaik— Railways 

1, State operated 



Miles. 


Miles. 

■Rruasia 

. . . . 43,000 

Rumania . 

. 7,000 

India . 

. . . . 37,000 
. . . . 36,000 

Belgium 

. . 5,000 

^Germany . 

Switzerland 

. 4,000 

Australia . 

. . 24,000 

Austria 

. 4,000 

Mexico 

. ... . 11,000 

Danmark . 

. 3,000 

Italy . 

. . . . 10,000 

New Zealand 

. . .3,000 

Poland 

. . . . 10,000 

Norway 

. 2,000 

Union of South. Africa . . 10,000 




Total (15 countries) =209,000 miles. 



n. State and privately operated, 



mum. 


Miles. 

Canada 

. 40,000 

Japan 

. . 8,000 

TiVanoe 

. . . . 26,000 

China 

. . 7,000 

Argentina . 

. . . . 22,000 

Cliilo .... 

. 5,000 

Brazil 

. . . . 17,000 

Hungary . . 

. 4,000 

Sweden 

. . . . 9,000 

Holland 

. 2,000 


Total (10 countries) = 14.0,000 miles, 


interest on its capital just as a private compan 7 Las to do. In 
tLeory the operating of railways by tbe State has much to com- 
mend itself, but the question is one which can be argued only 
after an examination of local conditions. Where the officials are 
as intelligent and as energetic as those in private companies, and 
able to act in the mterest of the public to the same degree, the 
monopoly which the Government enjoys will not be abused. In 
fact it may be otherwise. “ The question ”, says Hadley, “ is one 
which practical rahwaymen have long since ceased to argue on 
general principles ; they recognise that the answer depends upon 
the respective degree of talent and integrity which characterises 
the business community on tbe one hand and the Government 
officials on the other.” 

The Aoworth Committee on Indian Bailways, while favouring 
State operation for India, set out the case thus : “ An important 
and weighty section of opinion, including that of the Eailway 
Board, is opposed to the view that State management is the best, 
holding that, as railways are primarily commercial imdertakings, 
they should be managed on a commercial basis, so as to secure 
economy and efficiency, fhat is to say, by a company with a Board 
of Directors. The following are held by the game body of opinion 
to be some of the defects in State management : (1) Constant 
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transfers of senior officials, resulting in lack of continuity of 
policy ; (2) the tendency to give promdition on the grounds of 
seniority alone without sufficient regard to efficiency or local 
knowledge ; (3) disregard of public opinion ; and (4) lack of 
initiative and flexibility. Euitber, as regards the co-existence 
of company-managed railways and State railways, it is urged that’’ 
improvements in tke administration of State railways, wkiob have 
been ejected during past years, are mainly due to the emidation 
inspired by company management ; in other words, that the 
initiative lies with the company-managed railways, and that 
emulation and comparison provide healthy results in the case of 
State-worked lines.” ^ The case for State management was 
expressed as follows ; “ A large section of the Indian public 
supports the adoption of this system, because it believes that’, 
company management does not encourage the development of 
indigenous industries by sufficiently favourable treatment ; 
that it gives preferential treatment to import and export goods ; 
that under the present system of company management large 
profits are made in British interests ; and that hitherto the 
companies have not employed Indians in higher appointments 
except to a very limited extent, and have not granted them 
adequate facilities for technical training. Without pausing to 
argue here whether these views are correct or not, we venture to 
think they are coloured by the impression that company manage- 
ment necessarily connotes management through Boards in London. 
This, however, is not an essential condition of company manage- 
ment in India.” ® In India it may be noted that the State 
generally owns the lines, and the hnes are worked either by State 
ox (a) guaranteed and (6) independent companies. The State 
lines comprise more than two-thirds of the combined total lines of 
British India and Native States. 

The Prussian railways were for long regarded as probably the 
best-operated State railways in the world.® The yield of railways 
in other states of the German Reich did not yield a large return. 
Prom 1st April 1920 the various State railways, including those 
of Prussia, have been transferred to the Federal Government. In 

^ Cmd. 1612 of 1921, paragraph 254. 

^ Omd. 1512, 1921, paragraph 255. 

“ Cf. Fke EeonomiotDevehpmeni of Frame and Qermmy, J, H. Caphato 
(Cam.'bridge University Press, 1921). 
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France by the law of July 1842 the construction of railways was 
left maiuly to companitis, but are subject to control by Govern- 
ment authorities with regard to the method of operation. This 
control is said by impartial authorities to deaden the activity of 
the companies. The State works one of the seven important 
'^systems. The concessions granted to the other six companies 
expire on various dates from 1960 to 1960. Of the other railways, 
namely Eussia, India, Australia, Mexico, Italy, Holland, the 
Union of South Africa, Rumania, Poland, New Zealand, and 
Norway, the one generalisation that may be made is that the 
return on the capital has not been high. In 1909 in Mexico the 
main railway lines were united in one corporation — ^the National 
Railways of Mexico. Since 1914 this system, and practically all 
the private lines, have been taken over by Government. In 1910 
the Government lines of the Union of South Africa were merged 
into one system — ^the South African Railways, under the control 
of the Union Government. In Belgium in 1919 there were 2759 
miles belonging to the State excluding light railways, and private 
lines were 184 miles. In Hungary of 4493 miles of railways 1856 
are owned by the State. In Switzerland in 1920 the State rail- 
ways had a length of 3881 miles, and in Austria 2964 miles out of 
4274 were operated by the State. About half of the single track 
in Canada is oivned by the State under the name of the Canadian 
National Railways. In the Argentine 18 per cent of the railway 
mileage belongs to the State. Many of the railways in the 
Argentine have been constructed with the aid of British^capital. 
lu Brazil of the total mileage which belongs to the State 3980 
were administered directly and the rest were farmed out. In 
Holland all railways are private. There is, however, one State 
company, hut this is only so because the road is owned by the 
State. 

Spealdng generally, then, it may be said that in most countries 
the railways are owned by the State, and with the exception of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Spain are either (a) State 
operated or (6) operated by the State and by private companies 
with a varying degree of State supervision. There are very few 
countries in the world where State supervision is confined mainly 
as in England to the interests of public safety. In England the 
free system of railway building and management has resulted in 
progressive methods which have been copied in many other 
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countries. At tEe same time there is the disadvantage that the 
public may be inadequately protected beijfauae the courts are un- 
willing to interfere, although in recent years, both in Great Britain 
and in the United States, there has been an increase in legislative 
interference with railways. 

In railway finance rates are not determined by free competi- > 
tion. This does not and cannot exist as this is not to the interest 
either of the companies or of the public. It produces an un- 
certainty with regard to rates which prevents stable prices ; it 
assists unscrupulous agreements between competing lines with 
regard to rates by pooling or dividing the traffic, and the rates 
are made not on the principle of equal mileage, i.e. the rates 
proportionate to the distance, but according to movement expenses 
and terminal expenses, i.e. freight pays its share of the terminal 
expenses independently of the distance and the mileage charged 
according to the length of haul. -Rates are reduced where the 
increase of business makes it profitable, or kept high where such 
a low charge would be unprofitable or where business is not 
expanding. The theory of charging according to what the traffic 
will bear is, as Hadley points out, “ an unpopular one because it 
has been misapplied by railway managers and made an excuse for 
charging what the traffic will not bear. Rightly applied, however, 
it is the only sound economic principle. It means taxation 
according to ability — ^that ability being determined by actual 
experiment.” 

There are two other important points which demand atten- 
tion in the public domain of railways, and these are (1) the scheme 
of fixing rates in order to pay a suitable return on capital as 
fixed by the well-known American Act— the Transportation 
(Esoh-Oummins) Act of 1920 amending the original (1887) Act to 
Regulate Commerce, and (2) the separation of the railway Budget 
from the general Budget. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission, under the Act of 
1920, was instructed by the Congress to establish rates which 
would yield a net operating income sufficient to pay a fair rate of 
return upon the value of thp railway properties held for and used 
in transportation. The rate was fixed at bl- per cent, with an 
extra half per cent for improvements chargeable to capital 
accounts (6 per cent in all) for the first two years. This applied 
to the railways as a whole, or to a group of railways, and not to 
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individual railways in a group. The rate which yields 6 per cent 
to all the railways in atgroup may yield more than 6 per cent to 
some and less than 6 per cent to others. No relief is provided for 
railways which earn less than 6 per cent, but when more than 
6 per cent is earned by a railway the excess is divided evenly with 
r- Government, the railway holding its proportion in a reserve fund, 
and the half which goes to the Government being used as a general 
railroad contingent fund to be administered by the Commission in 
assisting the weak railways by loans. The reserve fund created 
by a railway from its excess earnings is to be held for interest 
charges or dividends in lean years, but when that sum is more 
than 6 per cent of its property value, the excess over 6 per cent 
may be used for any lawful purposes. The grouping of railways 
in America under this Act leads to economy. It has also led to a 
similar economy in Great Britain, where, under the Eailways Act 
of 1921 (which came into operation in January 1923), all the rail- 
ways are grouped into four systems, namely, (1) the London 
Midland and Scottish ; (2) the London and North Eastern ; 
(3) the Great Western ; and (4) the Southern. 

The question of separating the railway Budget from the State 
Budget was attempted in Prussia as long ago as 1878. The rail- 
ways were too prosperous to allow the scheme to be achieved. In 
Italy, however, the railways have a separate Budget. In France 
the Budget which is worked by the State is treated as an “ annexe ” 
to the general Budget. In the South African Union Act it is pro- 
vided that the railways of the Union shall be so operated that the 
gross receipts shall not be more than sufficient to cover" working 
expenses, reserves, and interest on capital. If there is a surplus 
it is to be devoted either to improvements in facilities or reduction 
in rates. If, on the other hand, there is a deficit, rates and 
charges shall be iucreased to cover it. In Switzerland the 
Purchase Act provides that “ the railway accounts shall be kept 
separate from the other federal accounts, so that the financial 
position of the railways can at all times be clearly ascertained, and 
that railway earnings shall be devoted only to railway purposes 
The control of new railway capital issues and of railway tariffs, 
and the voting of the railway Budget are reserved to the Swiss 
Parliament, but any su&plus of revenue after meeting working 
expenses, interest, and sinking funds is devoted to railway pur- 
poses. If the revenue fall short of expenditure, the State meets 
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the deficit. In Japan the railway Budget is entirely separate. 
The railways, under the Act of 1909, llave a separate capital 
account entirely distinct from the general account. As the 
official report says, “ This financial independence has given very 
great convenience and facilities in the management of the Imperial 
railways, as, indeed, it has made the railway finance one of special 
character among all the special accounts created by the Imperial 
Treasury. In short, the change has made the railway finance a 
financial agency specially adapted for the management of railway 
business.” ^ The Finance Minister of India, in his Budget pro- 
posals of the 29th February 1924, proposed a scheme by which a 
^ Budget, separate from the general Budget, will be achieved, the 
Government receiving (1) a sum sufficient to pay in full the 
interest on capital invested by Government in commercial lines ; 
(2) an additional dividend of five-sixths of 1 per cent on that 
capital ; and (3) in addition a share of one-fifth of any surplus 
earnings that may be secured. The railways, on the other hand, 
will have the right to retain any surplus over and above what 
they pay to the Government, and to apply it to railway purposes, 
first of all in order to create reserves, and then by issuing these 
reserves to improve the services which they render to the public 
or by reducing the prices charged for these services. The Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislative Assembly are to remain in 
complete control of the railway administration as at present, and 
at the same time the railways will become, in the words of the 
Fmance JMinister, “ a real commercial undertaking managed on 
commercial lines ”. 

In the chapter on expenditure in regard to the commercial 
finances of Government (Chapter IX., paragraph 3), the advan- 
tages of trade railways as commercial undertakings were discussed. 
It is, however, essential to point out that in many countries any 
money not spent by the end of the financial year lapses when the 
railway Budget forms part of the,State Budget, and the railways 
thereby lose their unspent balances. That is a great hindrance 
to efficient management. There are, too, (1) the difficulty arising 
from the receipt of funds too late in the year, so that funds cannot 
be spent advantageously, and (2) the futility of undertalring such 
projects when the continuance of funds in the following year is 
uncertain. Could anything be more bewildering than the letter 
^ Cf. Cmd, 1S12, 1921, p. 36 (Aoworth Report on Indian Railways). 
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sent by the Indian Eailway Board to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway Company in Dfecember 1920 ? It runs as follows : 

I am directed to inform you that live lakhs have been allotted 
in the six months’ estimates with a view to making a commcnce- 
^ment on the construction of the Warora-Pisgaon Eailway from 
Majri to Eajur. I am to request that you will make arrangements 
for construction to proceed as quickly as possible with preliminaries 
up to the limit of this allotment. There is no expectation at present 
of any money being available for this line in next year and work 
may have to be temporarily suspended.^ 

1 Cmd. 1512, 1921, p. 22, 



CHAPTER XXXI 


LOCAL TAXATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

1. Growth op Local Taxation 

The enormous growth of cities a,nd towns in the present century 
has been accompanied by a corresponding growth in local taxa- 
tion, and there is, as never before’ an everlasting struggle on the 
part of local authorities to make both ends meet. In dealing 
with the expenditure of Federal, State or provincial, and local 
authorities, we showed that it is not possible to have a clear-cut 
division of fimctions among them, and these functions, more- 
over, depend on historical, economic, and political considerations. 
They therefore difier from country to country, and in the same 
country vary according to the efficiency of local bodies. Some 
functions are nearly always left to the Central or Provincial 
Government ; others are shared, such as those relating to educa- 
tion, pplice,^ and roads ; while others, such as public utilities, 
mainly the supply of water and lighting, are the peculiar sphere 
of purely local authorities. In Great Britain and the United 
States local self-government is highly developec^ In the f ornler 
the three landmarks, 1832, 1867, and 1884, mark the periods of 
internal and administrative reform that followed after each of 
them, a progress that has only been surpassed in the last quarter 
of a century. In 1886 the English system was described as “ a 
chaos of areas, a chaos of franchises, a chaos of authorities, and a 
chaos of rates ”. To-day this is in reality far less true, especially 
as regards taxation. The Poor Rate, introduced by the Act of 
1601, is stih the basis of all local taxation. In the United States 

^ In Berlin, for example, the cost of the city police is met from the State 
Treasury, hut the oityi contributes so much per head of population, which 
approximates to one-third of the entire cost. 
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local taxation Fas necessarily grown in importance to a large 
degree on account oi thF wealmess of tke State or Commonwealth 
Governments, and the corresponding strength of the purely local 
hodiesd Local authorities depend on their legislatures for the 
power to tax, and can levy only such taxes as are permitted under 
'’statute. In the assessment of property for the general property 
tax, local authorities are given considerable discretion. It is 
from the proceeds of this tax that the larger part of the revenue 
comes. Indeed it is from one -half to two -thirds of all the 
municipal revenue in cities over 30,000. Special assessments, to 
meet the coat of public improvements, are also a source of revenue. 
In some States there is a local income tax on incomes over a 
certain minimum, and in others poll taxes, payments from public 
utility corporations, business taxes, and State grants-in-aid of 
education and other services are also sources of revenue for local 
authorities. Direct taxation is of greater importance in American 
municipal finance than in Great Britain and Germany. In 
Great Britain it is onc-half and in Germany one-third of the 
annual receipts. The percentage distribution of net revenue 
receipts of 146 cities in the United States was as follows : 



1913. 

(Pre-War Year.) 

1010. 

General property tax 

. 624 

66 

Licence taxes . 

6'6 

4-3 

Other taxes . 

2’0 

34 

Earnings of public enterprises 

9-9 

10-2 

Special aasessmenta , 

8-2 

66 

Subventions . 

4'5 

'4'1 

Other sources 

6-6 

64 


In grants-in-aid, however, American cities have a small per- 
centage, which one authority places, together with the proceeds 
of municipal enterprise, at never niore than 12 per cent. In 
Great Britain and Germany grants-in-aid alone are from 16 to 
20 per cent. In France ^ the communal system of taxation, on 
the other hand, gives a considerable degree of power to superior 

^ Of. Pairiie, Local Qovernrmnt in Counties, Towns, and Villages {New Xork ; 
The Century Co., 1914), especially chapter xv. ; Munro, Principles and Methods 
of Municipal Adminiatralion, chap, x, “ Municipal Nmaiioo ” (Now York : The 
Macnilllan Co., 1920). The reports of the Bureau of Census and Statistics are 
full of information, and may be consulted. 

“ Shaw, Municipal Qovemment in Oontinenial Earope (New York: The 
Maomillan Oo., 1906), especially chapters i. and iii., with Appendix I. 
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authorities, the Prelect having large financial control in matters 
of taxation and, indeed, in the Budget as p, whole. The influence 
of Prance on Belgium, Holland, French Switzerland, Spain, and 
Italy is clearly discernible.^ 

2. Sources of Looai, Revenue 

Octrois in French municipal finance are*, according to one 
writer,^ 46 per cent of local revenues, 27 per cent centimes 
additionnels, 16 per cent special taxes and particular payments 
in the nature of fees, 10 ’per cent prestations — an interesting 
survival of the system still practised in Bulgaria of the corvie 
or forced labour — and 1 per cent Grovernment assignments out 
of certain taxes. In Belgium ® communes have more extended 
powers to impose local taxation than in France and Italy,* in 
the latter of which the permaneilt delegation of the provincial 
council {deputazione provineiale) takes in local taxation the place 
of the French Prefect. In Belgium octrois were abolished in 
1860, and a communal fund now plays an important part 
since from it the communes receive a sum not less than their 
receipts in 1869. The agitation for the abolition of octrois 
began in 1839, and resulted in the legislation of 1860, when it 
was no longer necessary to chronicle the intestine war of tarifis. 
“ Six declarations, six formalities, six transit dues ”, said M. 
Riohald before the abolition, “ must be paid to transport a 
bottle o| wine from Brussels to Li6ge.” ® In Belgium before 
the War the local additions to the State taxes wore not many. 
Holland abolished octrois in 1865. There are, however, local 
special taxes. In Germany ° the division of fimctions is similar 
to that in Great Britain. The difference lies in the method by 

1 Vide chapters i. and iii., Shaw, Municipal Governrmnl in Continental 
Europe. 

“ Grice, National and Looai Finance, chap. x . ; Communal Bevenues in 
France, p. 154 (London : King & Son). ' 

“ Idem, chaps, xii.-xiv. 

* Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, chap. ir. “ Beoent 
Progress of Italian Cities ”. 

® Louis Biohald, Lee Finances communcdea en Belgique, vol. i. p. 135 
(Bruxelles, 1892, 4 vols.). 

“ W. H. Dawson, Municipal Life and Ooverntnenlin Germany, chapters xiii.- 
xvi. “ Municipal Pinanoe ” (London : Longmans, Green & Go., 1916) ; Shaw, 
Municipal Government irj Continental Europe, chaps, v.-vii. ; Grice, National 
and Local Finance, chaps, xv.-xx. 
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■wMcli local taxes are raised. TFe Prussian Communal Taxation 
Act of 1893, tlie “ Krfmmunalabgabengesetz ”, usually known 
as the “ K.A.G.”, retained octroi duties. The first sections of 
the K.A.G. provide that — 

(1) “ The communes are authorised, in order to cover their 
‘'expenses and meet their needs, to collect in conformity with 

the conditions of this present law fees (Gebiihren) and special 
contributions (Beitrage), indirect and direct taxes, and to demand 
personal services.” 

(2) “ The communes must use the power granted to them 
of collecting taxes only in proportion as their revenues, and 
especially the product of the communal domain, as well as the 
resources put at their disposal by the State or the higher local 
authorities, are not sufficient to cover their expenses. This 
restriction does not apply to the taxes on dogs, on articles of 
luxury and other analogous objects.” 

(3) “ Industrial enterprises undertaken by the communes 
must, as a general rule, be administered so that the receipts 
may at least balance the expense incurred by the communes in 
connection therewith, including interest and sinking fund.” 

Wagner ^ indeed points out “ that British local taxation ex- 
cludes duties on articles of consumption, and hence it appears not 
better, but rather still more one-sided. The exclusive use of 
direct taxes is a defect. The English system can in no way be 
regarded as an example for the Continent.” The German author 
considers that the simple British system of a rate on thp annual 
value of real property is inadequate. It is suitable for that part 
of local taxation which confers special benefits such as on the 
OT^ners of fixed property, but for expenditure on education and 
other national objects, which confers a benefit on no one in 
particular, he believes the burden should bo distributed other- 
wise, in order to secure equality of sacrifice, for example, by an 
additional rate on the State income tax Zuschldge (like the 
ceniimes additionnels) or by indirect taxation like octrois. 

In most German States local authorities obtain their revenue 
mainly from direct and indirect taxation, and from communal 
property, fees, and dues, special assessments, municipal under- 
taldngs, and certain grants -in -aid from State Governments, 
The percentage tax revenue is set out in tha-following table : 
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Towns. 

Percentage o£ each Tax to Total Taxes. 

Total. 

Income 

Tax. 

Real 

Batata 

Taxes. 

Trade 

Taxes. 

‘ Consump- 
tion Taxes. 
Octrois, 
etc. 

Luxury 
and Ex- 
penditure 
Ta.xe3. 

Berlin .... 

47 

37 

14 

1 

1 

100 

Towns in Prussia 

63 

32 

11 

1 

3 

100 

„ Bavaria 

32 

26 

33 

7 

2 

100 

„ Saxony 

81 

13 

1 

2 

3 

100 

„ Wiirttembei'g 

36 

26 

32 

6 

1 

100 

„ Badon . 

40 

36 

19 

4 

1 

100 

„ Other States 

30 

o 

19 

12 

31 * 

2 

100 


* Tn Metz (Alsace-Lorraine) the percentages are as high as 67 and 48 respectively 
(of. h’ronoh Octrois and Strashouig). 


State Governments emphasise the necessity of working municipal 
nndertaldngs with as much profit as possible. Taxes are only 
to be levied when these undertaldngs tvith the income from 
the other sources mentioned above do not meet the required 
expenditure. 

Again in a country like India the system depends on local 
peculiarities. In India it is the reverse of what we find in the 
United States. Provincial Governments are strong and local 
bodies, with rare exceptions, weak. Outside the Presidency 
towns (which had municipal government under Royal Charters 
and subsequently under statute) there was no attempt at 
municipal taxation before 1842, when an Act was passed for 
Bengal. In 1850 an Act for the whole of India took its place. 
It wa^ not till 1870 that much progress was made, when 
Lord Mayo was Viceroy. The years 1881-2 and 1883-4 marked 
further advances. Some heads of taxation were laid down as 
specially suitable for local bodig^/^ Municipal income is £il’4 
millions per annum only, and of this two-thirds is derived from 
taxation and the remainder from municipal property, provincial 
Governments, and miscellaneous sources. Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Rangoon provide 38 per cent of this revenue. 
The taxation is light and education takes only 8 per cent of the 
total revenue as against 17 for conservancy, drainage 6 per cent, 
and water supply 9 per cent. In some municipalities, e.g. in 
Bombay, excluding Bombay City, thft.expenditure on education 
amounts to over 18 per cent of the total. 

In Japan preiectures are divided into municipalities and 
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.counties, and counties into towns and villages. The French 
method of additional percentages is the chief source of prefectural 
and purely local financfe. Of prefectural revenues 52 per cent 
is obtained in this way, and in the case of municipalities 70 per 
cent ; thus 48 and 30 per cent are derived from, other taxes. 
Additional percentages are as high as 97 per cent of the total 
revenue of villages. Japan has followed the example of so 
many other States and towns of Europe, and used the French 
model to advantage. Many of the large cities on the Continent 
of Europe have, as we have seen, followed the example set by 
Paris in regard to their local governmental finance. 

^ Local taxation is mainly spent on education, public health, 
poor relief, roads, housing, and development schemes, the provision 
of parks and open spaces, libraries, baths, wash-houses, museums, 
art galleries, and public utility services of an extraordinarily 
■ complicated nature. These rm^ertaldngs are not always effected 
at a profit.^/ Municipal trading in Great Britain, for example, in 
1919-20 by the eighty-two county borough councils resulted in 
a net deficiency of £130,000 over all the undertakings, which in- 
cluded water supply, gas, electricity, trams and buses, markets, 
harbours, docks, cemeteries, and light railways. Certain under- 
taldngs, mainly water and gas supply, produced an aggregate 
surplus of £930,000, and others realised a loss of £1,060,000. It 
is interesting to take the returns of an advanced country like 
England and Wales in local taxation, and to exhibit its income 
and expenditure, as this gives a good example of the result of 
the growth of cities and towns referred to at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


England and Walds 
Local TaxaXion— Local Levenw 
1918-1919 



EnRiand and 
Wales. 

Percentage. 

Receipts from — 

(£ millions.) 


Rates . . . ’ . 

85 

43 

Water, gas, and electric light undertakings 

34 

17 

Tramways and Uglit railways, etc. 

17 

9 

Government contributions . 

29 

14 

Loans ...... 

4 

2 

Miscellaneous • . 

30 

16 

Total receipts .... 

599 

100 
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Local JExpenditure 


Expenditure on- 


Education .... 

43 

22 

Electric lighting (other than public) 

13 

0 

Gas -works .... 

14 

7 

Harbours, etc. 

12 

6 

Highways, etc. 

16 

8 

Pohoe and stations . 

10 

5 

Poor relief .... 

. '15 

8 

Sewerage .... 

6 

3 

Tram-ways, etc. 

16 

8 

Waterworks .... 

11 

6 

Other purposes . “ . 

42 

21 

Total .... 

. 198 

100 


From wLat has been said, it ivill be clear that local taxation 
varies from county to county according to local conditions, and 
no one system can be said to be supremely the best. The British 
and American systems have many good points. So have those 
of France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Japan, and other countries 
mentioned above. Some English writers have not always appre- 
ciated this fact when treating of the simple system of local 
taxation in Great Britain. “ Much stress ”, says one critic,’' 
“ is usually laid on the independence which the English method 
is supposed to secure to local authorities. I confess myself 
entirely unable to appreciate the weight of this argument. Why 
should it be more independent to impose Id. per £ on all rentals 
in the assessment roll, than to pay 1 per cent on all incomes 
detailed in the ‘ Kadaster ’ ? Is a municipal council less in- 
dependent than a poor-law authority because the latter makes up, 
the roll, while the borough is furnished with it ready made and 
may not depart from it ? Scotch local bodies are usually supplied 
with official valuations ; are they therefore to be considered less 
free than their Southern contemporaries ? The argument that 
French and German decentralised Governments are kept in 
leading strings by centimes additionnds and Zuschldge, while 
in England they strike out freely a line of their own, seems to 
me to be empty rhetoric.” 

^ J. Row-Fogo, Economic Journal, vol. xi., fSOl, " Local Taxation in 
Germany ”. 
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3. The Executive in Local Finance 
& 

Another feature that emerges from a survey of local taxing 
authorities is the necessity at the present time of separating 
purely executive functions from municipal and similar councils. 
This is imperative in view of the growing importance of local 
finance, and it is essential to concentrate authority as far as 
practicable and to define, if not to restrict, the powers of local 
authorities)/ Thus in the United States the fundamental principle 
of reform in city governments has been the attempt to fix respon- 
sibility by extending the power of t'he mayor, and while giving 
him the power of an executive ^ it takes from the councils, as far 
as possible, their executive functions. In Germany this is best 
illustrated by looking at the Berlin municipal constitution/ 
where the city administration is in the hands of an executive 
board, which is the executive' for purely city affairs and also the 
State’s representative for State functions. In the former it is 
responsible to the mimicipal council, and in the latter to the State 
Government. This executive (the Magistral) is not bound to 
carry out the will of the city council, and it has the right, and, 
if the council wishes, may be required to send representatives 
to the meetings of the council. When the mayor (who has the 
right of veto over the board’s decisions) is in conflict with the 
board the ultimate decision rests with the Supreme Administrative 
Court. In cases where differences arise between the executive 
board and the mimicipal council the Supreme Administrative 
Court is the first and final authority. In the cases of other 
municipalities the general rule is to appeal to the district com- 
mittee as an administrative com-t, and finally to the Buprepie 
Administrative Court. All members of the executive board, 
salaried and unsalaried, are elected by the city council. The 
municipal council’s powers are not defined in the Act, but are 
limited in so far as powers are vested in the executive hoard and 
by the general sphere of municipal action through standing 
committees — ^the deputations — made up of city councillors and 

^ M.g. the Act for “ the Government of Cities of the First 01as.s ” in 
Pennsylvania, known as th5.Bull6lt Act, 188S. 

* Of. Von Kaufmann’s’ Die Komtmmulfinanzen (2 vols., Leipsio, 1006) s 
Daivson’s informing Municipal Life and Government in Qerm.any ; Shaw’s 
Mmicipal Government in Continental Europe, espSoially Appendix II. “ The 
Budget of Berlin 
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private citizens elected, by tbe city council, and to which the 
executive board adds a number of its metrfbers. As one authority 
expresses it, “We have here one of the peculiar characteristics 
of the Berlin administrative system. It is an attempt to bring 
about a personal union between the executive and legislative 
branches of the city government and the general body of 
citizens.” 

The constitution of some commonwealths ^ in the United 
States forbids the State legislature (1) to allow any local body 
to lend its credit to other lopal bodies, counties, cities, boroughs, 
townships, or other incorporated district ; and (2) to assume the 
indebtedness of any local body except in the case of insurrection 
or invasion. No local body is permitted to increase its indebted- 
ness beyond a certain statutory percentage of the assessed 
property valuation without the consent of the electors at a public 
election,^ or to contract a debt except by providing for the 
collection of a tax to meet interest payments and the repayment 
of the principal within thirty years.^ This has been done to 
check waste. It is a policy that has not been altogether success- 
ful. The fixitig of a maximum tax rate has sometimes been an 
incentive to borrowing and to make future generations pay. In 
France ^ the raising of extraordinary taxes or the contracting of 
loans as well as the approval of the Budget requires higher sanction 
— in the case of communes by the Prefect or in the cases of larger 
commimes by the President of the Republic. In Italy as in 
Belgium .the control over resolutions of the municipal council 
belongs to the permanent delegations or deputations of the pro- 
vincial council. This has a stimulating effect on local taxation., 
< 1 ^ A strong executive in regard to taxation and financial advice 
is now essential. Some one of authority, not a mere accountant, 
but one well versed in pure finance, the loan market, and general 
principles of expenditure and taxation, is necessary to say “ No ”, 
an authority which will be regarded pretty much as H.M. Treasury 
among Government departments in Great Britain. A careful 
scrutiny of the Budgets before approval and before the year 

1 tha Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

2 Limited to 2 per cent above the statutory. 7 per cent. This can be 
avoided by inoreasing the valuation of the taxable property. 

® Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

* Cf. The Prenoh. Municipal Code (Shaw, Municipal Oovmimcnl m Con- 
Unental ISurope, Appendix III.). 
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commences, an examination of the appropriations or accounts 
alter the close of the year, and a scrutiny of proposed loans ^ 
should be general. An efficiency audit is required as this looks 
at results obtained and discovers when they are an unsatisfactory 
return for the money which has been spent. A detailed survey 
or enquiry into taxation with a view to economy is advantageous 
and should be undertaken once in every quinquennium by 
an impartial authority. Otherwise there may be waste of 
local funds and high taxation owing to unnecessary expendi- 
ture and local indebtedness mounting up more quickly than 
income from rateable property.^ Profits, too, which are made 
from municipal trading should be regarded from a com- 
mercial accounting point of view, due allowances being made for 
depreciation, sinking funds, etc. Occasional and amateurish 
enquiries have not the bracing efiect on local taxation which 
expert enquiries have, as the latter give full and authentic in- 
formation upon the merits of expenditure as well as its legal 
propriety. One’s finger can thus be put on unnecessary expendi- 
ture and taxation. The existence of such a curb on municipal 
enthusiasm is advantageous. It prevents illegal expenditure, 
and compels adequate expenditure on education and all other 
matters of public administration. Above all, it keeps local 
taxation within reasonable limits.® 

1 Of. English Local Loans Act, 1873. Unfortunately in Great Britain 
private legislation in regard to this has not been benefloial in tlio long run. 
Parliament has boon much too lax ; cf. the absenoe of this in Eranoo and 
Germany. La Prance and Germany recourse is not had to a central department 
hut to a higher local authority ; cf. London County Council, which can sanction 
loans proposed by the London Borough Councils. 

' = “ The Growth of Municipal and National Expenditure and Local and 
Imperial Burdens ”, Lord Avebury, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 
vol. Ixiv., 1901. 

® Cf. Percy Ashley, “ The Financial Control of Local Authorities ", p. 182, 
Sconomie Journal, vol. xii., 1902. Of. English Local Government Act, 1894, 
and the “ adoptive Acta ” for the establishment of libraries where local 
authorities in Prussia cannot increase the addition to the State income tax by 
100 per cent without sanction. 
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LOCAL TAXATiois (continued) : methods 

Local receipts are derived mainly from one or more of the 
following sources : 

1. A tax or rate on real estate (Jand, buildings, etc.) ; 

2. An addition to a State income tax ; 

3. A tax on trades and industrial pursuits ; 

4. A tax on imports and exports (octrois) ; 

5. A tax on public utilities, i.e. by charging for public utility 

services in such a way that profits are made and used 
for the relief of rates ; 

6. A special additional tax on site values ; and 

7. Grants from the State treasury assigned to local authorities 

as grants-in-aid or subventions. 

With each of these we shall deal separately.^ It is not intended 
that all tHese sources of revenue should be used at the same time, 
irrespective of the financial necessities of local bodies. The tax- 
payers’ interests are safeguarded mainly through the Com- 
mittees or deputations of local bodies and by the local bodies 
themselves, as described in the previous chapter. 

1. Rates on Property or Real Estate 

The English word “ rate ” is ordinarily used to mean a direct 
tax levied by a local authority in the district in which the person 
assessed lives or has property. “ Rate ” is sometimes, but not 
accurately, used to include a charge m^de by a gas or water 

^ There is no essential Sifierence between local and Imperial finance, and 
the same principles are applicable in both oases. 

445 
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company. In Scotland the term assessment is frequently used. 
In Great Britain it is Jevied on the annual value of immovable 
property. In England and Wales agricultural land since the 
passing of the Agricultural Eates Act of 1896 is given preferential 
treatment. Apart from buildings agricultural land is assessed 
at half its annual value. In England and Wales rates are levied 
on occupiers, and in Scotland they have been levied half on 
occupiers and half on owners since the seventeenth century.^ 
When the estimated local taxation required is Imown, the rates 
are raised by an equal rate in the £ on the rateable value of the 
area. Some rates are onerous, others beneficial. To the former 
class belong poor rates and education rates which do not show a 
direct return. Beneficial rates are intended to benefit the owners 
of property in the area. Expenditure on streets, lighting, parks, 
etc., is likely to increase the value of immovable property, and it 
is not unfair to call on owners — it is less fair to call on occupiers 
• — to contribute to the expenditure incurred in proportion to the 
value of the immovable property. In regard to occupiers it is 
assumed that the annual value of their property is an index of 
their ability to pay. This is, in reality, a compromise (and not 
a very good one at that) between the principle of benefit and the 
principle of ability. Occupiers benefit from the expenditure of 
local authorities, and the richest pay the most. New onerous 
rates, however, such as those on education, cannot, of course, 
benefit owners in any degree proportional to their property, and 
are in this respect liable to criticism on grounds of inequality. , 
Nor can they be said to benefit occupiers. In regard to old 
onerous rates and beneficial rates the burden is less inequitable. 
Such a rate or tax imposes no net burden on new purchasers of 
the land, and it may be regarded like the land tax which “ is now 
past all controversy a rent charge “ Beyond all doubt, there 
is a substantial portion of the rates which can only be regarded 
as an ‘ hereditary charge ’ of ^the same nature as land tax or a 
mortgage which has been subsisting on the family estate for 
several generations. If A has derived his property under a 
settlement made by his grandfather who bought the property 
subject to heavy rates,^and who therefore on that account paid a 

1 S. H. Inrner’s History of Local Taxation in Scotland, p. 7 (Blaolcwood 
& Sons, London, 1908). ' 

® Sir Robert Gifien. 
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smaller price for it than he woiild otherwise have paid, it is a mere 
fraud on the part of A to pretend that the rates (i.e. the part of 
them which has been permanent for three generations) are a real 
burden upon him. The permanent portion of the rates must be 
omitted from the account when we try to determine what portion 
of the taxes are a burden upon persons in respect of their own 
real property, and until some estimate is formed of this hereditary 
charge and it is eliminated together with the land tax, it is futile 
to produce figures to show that the unhappy landowner is over- 
burdened. The lessees of Crown property might as well be 
permitted to call the ground rent which they pay part of the 
burden of taxation which they bear.” ^ Rates which are of long 
standing on immovable property tend to be capitalised and 
impose no net burden on new buyers of land. 

In Germany the principle of taxing on the British rate plan 
of annual rental has now almost entirely disappeared. No new 
taxes on rents, i.e. “ rates ” on rental value, can be introduced in 
Prussia to-day. The old system of assessing land and buildings 
is, at least in towns, far less popular than it was. In Prussia 
(which is not far short of two-thirds of the total area and popula- 
tion of the German Reich) under the land tax law of 1861, the tax 
is paid by the owner according to fixed valuations now long out 
of date. Under the same law the tax on buildings is paid by the 
owner on the annual value revised once only in fifteen years. 
Since the Communal Taxation Act of 1893 wide discretion has 

^ Sanger, Xlie Report of the Local Taxation Commission (Cd. 638, 1901), 
Economic Journal, vol, xi., 1901. This Commission was appointed “ to inquire 
into the present system under which taxation is raisod for local purposes, and 
report whether all lands of real and personal property conti-ibute equitably to 
such taxation ; and, if not, what alterations in the law are desirable in order 
to seouro that result ”. Other reports of interest are Report of Poor Raw 
Commissioners on Local Taxation, 486, 1843 ; Report of Select Committee on 
Local Taxation, 353, 1870 ; Report of Mr. Gosohon to Poor Law Board, 470, 
1870, reprinted as 201 of 1893 ; Fowler’s Report on Local Taxation, 168, 1893 ; 
Final Report of the Departmental Conjmittee on Local Taxation, Cd. 7316, 
1914, with Appendix (Cd. 7316, 1914); also the First Report of the same 
Committee with Appendices (Cd. 6304, i., and 6304, ii., 1912). This Depart- 
mental Committee’s Final Report is not of importance and the evidonoe is one- 
sided. 

Professor E. Oannan’s admirable History of Local Rates in England in 
relation to the Proper Distribution of the Bwrde^ of Taxation (2nd edition : 
London ; King & Son, 1912), Wright and Hobhouso’s An Outline of Local 
Government and, Local Taxation in England and Wales (4th edition ; London, 
1914), and the late Mr. S.* H. Turner’s History of Local Taxation in Scotland 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1908) should be consulted. 
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been given by the State in regard to these taxes. The assess- 
ments are still made by the State, but local authorities were 
left free to alter the manner of assessment, except that where 
the taxes were not modified, taxation was to be by additional 
percentages to the State assessments. Larger communes tax 
from 200 to 300 per cent of the rate of tax, while the usual is 160 
per cent, and up tp 100 per cent the amount of the tax may be 
deducted from income declared for income-tax purposes. In the 
larger municipalities not only in Prussia but elsewhere in the 
Reich the basis of taxation of real estate is now market or sale 
value, which has been defined to be “ not the capitalised value of 
the annual rent, but the price which could be obtained by sale 
under ordinary circumstances ”. This method of taxing real 
estate was introduced in Berlin in 1908, and was uniform for all 
classes of property, and, as already noted, has spread rapidly to 
other larger towns. The tax varies from one-fifth to one-half 
per cent. Some towns which have not adopted the sale value 
basis have still the rental value. The advantage of adopting 
sale value as the basis of assessment is not necessarily to produce 
more revenue. That may be done by simply increasing the 
percentage levy on the State assessment. The gain arises from 
the fact that the burden of taxation on the various kinds of 
property is far more equitable. 

In Prussia and certain other States a property transfer tax 
on the value of real estate changing hands by sale or otherwise is 
very popular, and every town of importance now adopts it. The 
tax is paid by the purchaser on a percentage of the actual or 
market price, except that transfers by bequest are frequently 
exempted. The tax is at the rate of 1 or 2 per cent, but 
higher rates may be charged. In Bavaria the State itself imposes 
a tax of 2 per cent, and communes since 1898 may levy | per cent 
for their own purposes. In Saxony the Communal Taxation 
Law of 1913 fixes a maximum limit for all purposes of 2 per cent. 
In Saxony real estate is taxed leniently as compared with Prussia 
and other States. 

The assessment of real property is the main source of local 
taxation in the United^ States, and is done by city and town 
officials as well as by coimty officials. The assessed value is not 
always the market value of the property. In Chicago, for 
example, real estate for assessment purposes is valued at about 
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one quarter of its market value. Buildings are not always 
valued separately, but a lump sum is put.do-wn for tke land and 
buildings. The valuation figures are used ordinarily for both city 
and county purposes, and also for the State where the property 
tax is levied for State purposes. Valuable lessons are to be 
learned from the American system of valuation, especially that 
in force in New York. Spealdng generally, it may be said to 
illustrate all the faults likely to arise from putting into untrained 
hands a dilEcult and technical matter. Sometimes the method 
of valuation is not uniform even in the same city. “ How the 
assessor arrives at this value is known only to himself. Although 
the laws usually stipulate that he shall assess property at its fair 
market or cash value, and thus give him a quasi-judicial duty to 
perform, the average assessor often sets up his own standards in 
violation of this statutory instruction. He begins, as a rule, by 
taldng the values set by his predecessor upon the properties, and 
then proceeds to raise or lower these or to leave them as they 
were. Sometimes the assessors follow the general policy of 
making all valuations low in order to attract industries to the 
city or to ease the burden of State and county taxes. Some- 
times, on the other hand, they try to raise assessments all along 
the line in order to keep the nominal tax-rate down or to enhance 
the city’s borrowing power when this is fixed in terms of total 
valuations. Some assessors arrive at a value for buildings by 
estimating what an owner could get for both land and buildings, 
and then deducting what he could probably get lor the land alone ; 
others estimate the original cost of the buildings, less deprecia- 
tion ; others, again, try to set down the reproduction cost. 
Although uniformity in such things is what statutes require and 
what fairness demands, there is usually no approach to it among 
different cities of the same State or sometimes in different parts 
of the same city.” ^ In New York city, however, a very elaborate 
system of classification of buildin g s according to type, cost per 
square foot of floor space, etc., is used, and other tests such as the 
price at which a building of this class was sold or current rental 
values are also taken into consideration as checks. New York has 
found this scientific method both practicable and remunerative. 

^ Munro, op. oit. p. 416. In assessing personal property under the property 
tax the assessors usually a suin which will be paid without protest or appeal 
to higher authorities. 

2 Q 
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The Incidence oe these Taxes 

Elsewliere we have already touched on the incidence of local 
taxation. The question is by no means a simple one. There is a 
good deal of economic friction, which has to be carefully examined. 
In the first place the annual value on which British rates are 
levied include site value and building value, which are, of course, 
not separately leiued. A rate on the site value tends to fall on 
the owner of the land, the ground landlord. The supply of land is 
not curtailed by the imposition of a new or enhanced rate or tax. 
A tax, however, on building land values will fall mainly on the 
occupier, except if the building is used for business purposes, when 
the customers may pay the tax. The tax will not fall on the own er, 
because buildings would not be put up until a shortage led to an 
increased reton sufficient to give a normal return on capital. If 
new or increased rates are levied on the occupiers these will tend to 
rest where they fall and for occupiers to bear for a considerable 
time the entire burden of new rates. The occupier, for example, 
may be unable to secure a new house until the expiry of the lease. 
He may, if the building is used for business, in the meantime succeed 
in passing the tax on in the form of an enhancement in the price 
of goods to consumers of his goods, or he may he unable even then 
to secure other accommodation on account of a scanty supply of 
houses, or it may be essential for his work that he should live 
where he at present is. In these cases the position of the occupier 
is anything but strong. Owners, however, m the case of new 
rates, may find themselves compelled to pay the increased rates 
or to have their buildings unoccupied. The owners of old 
buildiugs may have to bear part of the new rates for long periods, 
especially if the rates are higher than neighbouring suburbs. 
Occupiers will, without much difficulty, evade the tax in this way, 
while owners of the buildings cannot, as buildings cannot be lifted 
and erected quickly elsewhere. On the whole, investors who 
build houses will shun the district, and the difierential rate will 
fall on the ground landlord. In short, then, while the taxes or 
rates on site values tend, ceteris -panbus, to fall ultimately on the 
ground landlord, those on building values fall ultimately on the 
occupier or consumers. Economic friction takes place, and 
occupiers who iu England and Wales bear t^ljLe rate may, unless they 
are able to move to an adjacent area more lightly rated and evade 
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the rate, bear the burden o{ increased rates for a considerable 
time, especially if there is a scarcity of houses. Where, as we have 
seen, rates in one district are higher than in a neighbouring 
district the ground landlord bears ultimately the whole differential 
burden. 


2. An Addition to Income Tax 

In France, Belgium, and Germany a large proportion of local 
taxation is obtained by means of additions, voted by communes, 
to certain State taxes. Such a system would not be suitable in 
those countries which, like Great Britain, have already a highly 
developed income tax system. This, however, does not mean 
that the proposal is impossible of adoption in many other 
countries, and the example of Germany in recent years, where the 
tendency has been to follow the example of Prussia in local 
taxation, is very interesting especially in the Bavarian law of 
1910 and the Saxony law of 1913. The following data show at 
a glance the French system : 

The Frehcii Diueot Contributions * 

(Millions of IVanos) 



state. 

Bepartmenta 

(CeiUimea 

Addttionnela). 

Communes. 
Centimes Addi- 
tionnek plus 

8 per cent of 
Patentes 
(Licences). 

Total. 

1838 . 

293 

61 

33 

387 

1860 

304 

103 

76 

483 

1886 . 

406 

174 

170 

756 

1900 . . . 

476 

194 

213 

883 

1906 . 

523 

214 

246 

982 

Percentage of total 
for year 1906 

63% 

22% 

26% 

• • 


* Vide table p. 309, National and Local Finance, Grice. The departments 
and the oottimimes alone (not the arrondkaements and cantoaia) are of import- 
ance for ordinary financial purposes. The arrondissements and cantons are 
mainly for judioial, military, and electoral matters and are unincorporated. 


Provincial centwnes additionnels to State taxes were in Belgium 
nearly 10 million francs in 1906 out of a provincial tax revenue of 
19 million francs. The total provincial receipts for the year were 
over 24 milhon franca. Local additions to income tax both in 
towns and in country communes in Germany are the largest 
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source of income.^ English writers urge against an addition to 
income tax for local purposes (1) that the income tax when so 
applied is di£S.cult to administer, e.g. it is very difficult to levy a 
local tax on movable property which is incapable of evasion ; 
(2) that it is no easy matter to distribute the tax between 
communes in which an income was earned and those in which 
it may be spent. “Double taxation ” is likely to arise. 

These criticisms are not insuperable, and in the countries 
referred to above, especially in France, have not given rise to 
very great difficulty. We have already referred to the fact that 
with the abolition in 1914 of “ the 'four old women ” — ^the co 7 i- 
tribiition fondk'e, the contribution personnelle et mobili^re, the 
tax on doors and windows, and the contribution des patentes — 
provision was made that Government should continue, at least 
temporarily, to collect on the old basis the centimes additiownels 
for the communes. The process of adding hundredths to State 
taxes is not a difficult matter, the State Governments limiting as 
a rule the maximum number of hundreds that may be levied for 
general or special purposes. 

The Prussian income tax has many points of difference from 
the British income tax. It is not so important as a source of 
revenue, and it is not levied at the source. The Prussian Govern- 
ment reserves the right to sanction or refuse permission to com- 
munes to levy an addition more than 100 per cent of the State 
income tax. This prevents excessive taxation of income especi- 
ally for local purposes, which would in turn lead to evasion by 
under-declaration.2 The communes may tax, in regard to their 
additional hundredths, incomes below the minimum fixed for the 
State tax, as it is impossible to relieve all citizens. This adds to the 
cost of collection. State officers (assisted by non-official assessors 
corresponding to Commissioners of Income Tax in Great Britain) 
make the assessment. A revision may take place by the Appeal 
Commission and by the Oberverwaltungsgerioht, the final revising 
authority. The tax is graduated with great thoroughness, and is 
paid by those who reside in the commune for three months or 
more, and also (1) by those who do not reside but have property 

^ Esmi sdSt lea finances communales, Paris, 1898 ; Dawson, 

Municipal Life and Oovernmmt in Oermany. 

2 Rates of 12S to as high as 300 are found in 'Prussian towns. In some 
rural oojjJJJiTOps th® rates are even higher. 
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or business, and (2) by companies, indudmg State public utility 
companies. Tbe State pays the local additions for railways and 
also for mines or iaduatrial enterprises that belong to it. House- 
owners have to report the names of those living in their houses, 
and employers similarly must, if required, report the names of 
employees with incomes not exceeding a fixed sum. Exemptions 
are granted to charitable institutions and to certain people, 
mainly officials, who are liable to transfer at any time. If a 
resident in a commune derives his income from other communes, 
these communes share the tax with the commune in which he 
resides. The income, however, from immovable property is 
subject to tax only in the commune m which it is situated, but 
this may have to be shared with other communes. If the 
immovable property is outside Prussia in whole or in part, the 
commune in which the taxpayer resides will receive also a share of 
the income arising from this source.' To deal with any difficulties 
that may arise there is a detailed code of rules, and in addition 
there is a close supervision of property and other sources of 
income combined with a system of registration of property. 

Two facts are of importance : (1) the system is not looked on as 
unfair — ^this (and a large) portion of the local rates being levied 
(mainly quarterly) according to equality of sacrifice — and (2) the 
willingness with which the required declaration is made by those 
whose incomes are over a fixed minimum. The communal 
income tax can be evaded as, for example, in Berlin and other 
cities by people who move out to the suburbs. 

To sum up : the difficulties of a local income tax are the 
impossibility of accurately localising income and the danger of 
evasion by migration to areas where a lower rate of local incomb 
tax obtains. We are sometimes apt to underestimate the value 
of high local taxation in preventing people bunching together in 
crowded areas and in spreading them in the suburbs of large 
towns. On the other hand, local conditions do frequently justify 
a tax of this sort, as in Germany. In an official report ^ it is said 
that “ the system prevailing m Prussia is thorough and just. 
The limit of incomes relieved of all taxation (for State purposes) 
has been raised to 900 marks against formerly 600 marks. This 
measure not only relieved additional Members of the poorer 
classes, but simplified, the operation of the whole system. The 
A Cmd. 4760 (1909). 
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law of 1893 1 also introduced the self-assessment or ‘ declaration ’ 
of tlioso enjoying an income of 3000 marks or more. The results 
of this innovation have proved nothing short of splendid . . . the 
honesty prevailing in these self-assessments was a surprise even 
to the optimists.” The tax is not looked on as unjust, even by 
the working classes. The German system, like the French, of 
imposing an addition according to local requirements — Zuschlage 
and centimes additminels — ^has indeed much to commend it. As 
a general rule an additional percentage on State or Federal income 
taxes depends greatly on local circumstances and the nature of 
the income tax. An additional percentage on a Federal income 
tax for State purposes is possible in many countries ; to trans- 
plant, however, the system of income tax for local 'purposes to 
other countries is a more difficult and indeed a more doubtful 
proposition, and would not be easy in countries, lilre Great Britain, 
with a highly developed income tax based on the principle of 
collection at source. 

3. Taxes on Teadb and on Peoeessions 

Taxes on trades and professions for local purposes are a not 
unim portant form of taxation. In France these are levied in 
such a way as to secure payment according to ability. Small 
farmers are exempt, and other trades and professions are divided 
into groups according to the supposed ability of the taxpayer to 
pay. These groups are again subdivided according to the popula- 
tion of the communes, Paris and the larger communes paying 
higher rates than the smaller. The subdivisions may also be 
divided according to the letting value of the trader’s establish- 
ment, and in some cases according to the number of his employees. 
For licences there are also main groups with subdivisions accord- 
ing to the population of the commune. The main groups are : 
(1) shopkeepers, etc. ; (2) bankers, brokers, importers, and 

exporters ; (3) manufacturers ; and (4) members of the hberal 
professions — lawyers and doctors. In Germany the system was 
probably copied from France over a century ago. The tax is 
primarily a State tax, except in Prussia and Saxony. In I’russia, 
for example, before 1893, traders and manufacturers were taxed. 
Since 1893, traders are divided into four clj^sses, according to the 
5 The lav o£ 24th June 1891 establishing a reformed income tax. 
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size of nadertakings, the capital employed, and gross profits, 
either ascertained (as in Prussia) or estupated arbitrarily. The 
tax before the War was not high, being about 1 per cent of the 
yield. The professional classes and the working classes were 
exempt, save in towns like Bremen. Wherever it can be arranged, 
the communes try to base the tax on criteria other than profits 
in order to get a steady “ flow of revenue ”. If a business is 
carried on in more than one commune, the tax’is divided, and, as 
in the case of the tax on the capital value of land and the tax on 
the capital value of buildings, the commune may levy additional 
percentages for local purposes up to 200 per cent of the State 
taxes, but the amount of the tax up to 100 per cent may be 
deducted from the income declared for income tax. Commercial 
or industrial enterprises of the State or commune have to pay the 
tax if they earn revenue. In addition to the tax on trades 
(Gewerbe), there is a tax on certain occupations {Betriebsteuer), 
which include hotel- and restaurant-keepers, and retailers of 
beer and spirits. These annual licences are paid before com- 
mencing business. 

4. Indirect Local Taxes— Octrois 

Prance, Italy, Germany, and other countries used octroi 
duties as a source of local taxation. British and American 
writers look on such duties as expensive to collect, easy to evade, 
and a hindrance to trade. ^ These criticisms vary in importance 
according to local conditions, and in some municipalities of India 
to-day, for example, octrois are a useful source of revenue, not- 
withstanding their unpopularity in other parts of the country. 
Towns and cities are no longer forts hedged in with walls as 
formerly, and in place of transportation by road there are rail- 
ways. Hence the tax is not so easy to collect as formerly, while, 
on the other hand, a customs examination at terminals is incon- 
venient, although not very difficult. In Prance taxes on con- 
sumption for local purposes are an important source of revenue, 
varying from one-third to nearly one-half of the total receipts of 
the communes. These taxes were abolished in 1791, but were 
re-imposed gradually in the next twent;^’ years, beginning, as we 
have seen elsewhere, lyith Paris in 1798. In towns with less than 
1 Vide also Cliapter XXVII. p. 390. 
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4000 inhabitants, necessaries of consumption are usually free. 
The cost of collection was before the War about 11 per cent of the 
gross revenue. In Germany octroi duties are a much less 
important source of revenue than in France, as is shown in the 
table on p. 376. In Germany since 1910, corn, vegetables, meat, 
meat products, and cattle have been exempted under a Customs 
Tarifi Law, and this told heavily on the finances of communes, 
especially those of South and West Germany, where the octrois 
were an important receipt. The cost of collection remained 
constant. To make up for the loss, the charges for slaughter- 
houses, the rates of octroi on other -articles and on income tax 
were increased, and in others amusements taxes have been intro- 
duced, as in Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony. 

The main criticism against these duties as a source of revenue 
t^s that they are a hindrance to trade. This was a main, if not the 
|chief, cause of their abolition in Belgium. 

5. Taxation from Public Utilities 

In some countries the cost of local administration has in part 
been met from municipal trading. The charges for these under- 
takings have been fixed to yield a profit, which is used to relieve 
local taxation. In many German cities public undertakings 
have been worked efficiently, and there are valuable concerns 
yielding a large profit to the taxpayers. There are cases, too, of 
communes which by reason of these are exempt altogether from 
taxation. Klingenberg in Bavaria, owing to forests and'valuable 
clay pits, yields to its two thousand inhabitants, after meeting 
all public expenditure in the commune and adding to a reserve 
fund, an annual dividend in cash.^ Seeburg in East Prussia and 
Enkirch on the Moselle are similarly free from local taxation. 
Other local authorities, both m Germany and Austria, make the 
most of their pubho utility enterprises, and are urged to do this 
by their Governments. In many cases the services provided by 
municipalities [e.g. gas and electricity works, and also tramways) 
do not always provide large profits. Berlm, however, is an 
exception, since its proceeds from gas works, electricity works, 
water works, and tramways, after making aU allowances for 

^ It is, of course, diffioult to become a citizen of "the town. Residenoo for 
twenty-live years is neoesaary. 
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depreciation, payments of interest, etc., were before tbe War 
over f 1 million sterling. A dozen other (Ji-erman cities also made 
considerable sxims. An objection may be raised to this form 
of taxation in cases where the imdertaking in question is not 
used by all classes. The tax falls on the classes which patronise 
the concern, often wage-earners, and others more able to pay 
escape the tax. Thus a tax of this natoe from tramways wotrld 
not fall on the owners of motor cars but oh the wage-earning 
and clerical classes. This argument against making profits to 
relieve local taxation is frequently given too much importance 
by EngHsh writers. 

6. The Taxation of Site Values 

In a previous chapter a reference has been made to the 
taxation of site values. Eor local purposes a special tax on 
the value of land apart from any structure on it has proved 
to be a useful subsidiary source of revenue. Site values have 
increased and are increasing rapidly in large cities, and also 
in towns. Owners of land gain more from local expenditure 
than other taxpayers. Why, therefore, should the tax not be 
generally imposed ? It will not check improvements. Site 
value being a diilerential rent, a tax on it cannot be shifted. 
A tax on diSerential rent does not interfere with the supply 
of land. It does not, in short, affect production. 

Since the tax was first introduced in Germany in 1904 by 
the muriioipality of Frankfort-on-Main it has spread rapidly, 
and to-day “ the increased value ” tax is to be found in Berlin, 
Cologne, Essen, Frankfurt, Leipsic, and many other towns. 
The Prussian Communal Taxation Law of 1893 mentions it as 
a source of local taxation which would check speculation in 
land values and assist thereby the housing problem. The tax 
is levied on the excess of the price or value on re-sale or transfer 
over the previous price or value when the property last changed 
hands. The tax is paid by the seller and is a progressive one. 
Below 10 per cent increased value is usually exempt ; and from 
10 to 20 per cent the tax is often 6 per cent. The tax increases 
for every 10 per cent of increased valte by 2 per cent, and is 
26 per cent on over^ 100 per cent. The rates are not uniform 
but vary from city to city. The seller is as a rule permitted to 
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deduct all expenditure on permanent improvements suoli as 
roads, and if the land is not used by the owner for agricultural 
or industrial purposes be may add to the purcbaae price an 
amount for keeping the land in good condition, and lor a return 
(before the War 4 per cent) on capital. 

Tbe Eoyal Commission on Local Taxation of 1901 pointed 
out that “tbe mistake made hitherto has been to regard the 
taxation of site value as primarily a question between the parties 
interested in any one hereditament, or as essentially depending 
on the rights or wrongs of the dispute between the ground 
landlord and the string of lessees as to the fairness of their 
contracts. 

“ The real question as to the taxation of site value is the 
question whether there ought not to be a tax on site value 
where it exists, and in proportion to the amount of it which 
exists in each place. In other words, site value is, in essence, 
local, and the effect of taxing site value would be primarily a 
local redistribution of burden, not primarily a redistribution of 
burden as between the parties interested in each single heredita- 
ment, but as between different districts and different heredita- 
ments.” 1 

The tax is so productive that State and Imperial Governments 
may demand a share. Thus the Government of the German 
Reich passed a law in 1911 (since repealed) of appropriating 
60 per cent of the proceeds for itself, 40 per cent for the commune 
in which the site value is, and 10 per cent to the State Government 
for cost of collection. The communes were permitted to add 
“ additional percentages ” with the approval of the State Govern- 
ment, but the combined federal and communal tax was not to 
exceed 30 per cent of the increased value. This form of local 
taxation has grown rapidly since the early years of the present 
century in popularity. As a source of local taxation it is a 
good tax, its productiveness in, cities has been very noticeable, 
and it is not improbable in the near future that this form of 
local taxation may be adopted in other parts of the world, 
especially in the self-governing Dominions and also India, 
where in large towns site values are rising with the increase in 
population. 


^ Report, p. 166. 
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7. Grants t'eom State Ebvbnues 

Anotlier source of revenue for local authorities is the grant- 
in-aid or subvention from the State Treasury. An examination 
of the local Budgets in many European countries of importance 
shows this to be a feature of local finance. To-day local* 
authorities perform duties or services of the greatest national 
importance, especially in regard to education and sanitation, 
not to mention the prevention of crime and the upkeep of 
important roads. Poor districts would sufier serious injustice 
were assistance not given. * We need, therefore, hardly stop to 
consider the advisability of these grants. The difificulty is 
(1) how should the grants be distributed in order to prevent 
financial wealmess, that terrible disease that creeps over many 
local authorities 1 and (2) what should be subsidised 1 

In Germany two principles irt local taxation are followed : 
(1) the granting of relief without any inquiry into individual 
necessity and regardless of the wealth or poverty of the locahty ; 
and (2) the granting of relief according to individual necessity. 
Under the former system grants are distributed, half according 
to population and haK according to area. Under the lex Huene ^ 
in Prussia one-third of the “ dotations ” was given according 
to population, and two-thirds according to the yield of certain 
taxes. Grants -in -aid without any inquiry into individual 
necessity lead to unnecessary expenditure or extravagance and 
are, therefore, unsatisfactory. It is a sort of “ tip ” to a local 
authority, and is, nine times out of ten, squandered. There is 
the further criticism that such a rough basis for distributing 
grants becomes rapidly obsolete, and the change in the relati’J'e 
positions leads to the necessity for a change in standard if 
injustice is to be avoided. Some locahties are progressive, 
others stationary.^ Grants or subventions distributed according 

^ 14tli May 1S8S, repealed by the C&mmunal Law of 1893, ■with wliioh Dr. 
Von Miq.u6rs name is associated. This “ IComm'analateuBrnotgesetai ” was the 
only general State grant-in-aid ever permitted in Prussian tinanoe to communes, 
and proved unsatisfactory. 

^ “ An interesting table was handed in as e'vddenoe before the Royal 
Ooinmission showing the sums received in 1888 and tho alterations which would 
be now necessary if tho standard of distribution*were brought up-to-date. In 
some eases an adjustment of from 65 to 45 per cent would be called for ; in 
other more stationary loSalities the change would only involve an alteration 
eq^ual to -3, -7, or '8 per cent. In Belgium also a similar idea was adopted 
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to individual necessity are the only form of which German states- 
men approve. In theory a grant-in-aid is contrary to the 
German policy of local finance. 

The Chairman of the Eoyal Commission on Local Taxation 
(1901), Lord BaKour of Burleigh, put forward an interesting 
scheme by which grants-in-aid would be distributed in Great 
Britain in the form of “ block grants ” for each service and 
distributed according to the needs of the localities. The measure 
of ability is the rateable value. He estimates necessity for 
expenditure partly by population and partly by actual ex- 
penditure ; “ The suggestion which 1” put forward is that ‘ block 
grants ’ should be given for each service taken as a whole, and 
that, in the distribution, some attempt should be made to 
equalise the burden remaining to be charged upon the various 
localities. With this obj ect in view, the conditions to be observed 
would appear to be the varyihg circumstances of the different 
districts as regards, first, ability to raise local funds, and, secondly, 
necessity for local expenditure upon the services assisted. Having 
established criteria of these two conditions, the grants should 
be distributed in such a way that most would be given to those 
districts which have the lowest ability and where expenditure 
is necessarily high, and less to those with the greatest ability 
and less necessity for expenditure.” ^ Ho fixes a minimum 
expenditure that is everywhere necessary, and a minimum 
standard rate that every local authority should raise. The 
grant would be (1) the difference between the amount of ex- 
penditure based on the minimum standard expenditure per 
head and the amount produced from the minimum rate on 
rjfteable value ; (2) since actual expenditure is also to some 
extent a measure of the necessity for expenditure, he also 
proposes to give a part, i.e. one-third of the expenditure in 
excess of the assumed expenditure. The scheme has two 
features : it makes (1) for economy, and (2) for equalising the 
burdens of local taxation. 

In Great Britain the percentage grant system has been 
applied to education, public health services, and to other 

when octrois wore abolished in 1860. The Btato handed over the proceeds of 
certain taxes to tha local authorities in accordance with a standard considered 
equitable at the time. Twenty years later the result was utter confusion. In 
ITranoe the same state of affairs is said to exist ” (Uow-Fogo, op. oil.). 

>■ Op. oil. p. 74. 
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activities. Before the War per capita grants were in force. 
These grants are usually 50 per cent, but, vary from 20 to 76 per 
cent. The criticisms of the Geddes Committee on National 
Expenditure^ are so apposite that they deserve quotation in 
cxtenso : 

The advantage claimed for the percentage grant system is that 
it provides a stimulus to authorities bo improve the efficiency of 
their services ; in fact, it is a money-spending device. 

The vice of the percentage grant system is that the local authority, 
which alone can really practise economy in these services, loses 
much of its incentive to reduce expenditure, especiahy when the 
larger proportion is paid by the taxpayer through the Exchequer. 
The deciding voice as to what money shall be spent is not that of 
the Government or the House of Commons, but that of the local 
authorities. The Departments are thus in great difficulties in 
framing estimates, for these are based on anticipations not of what 
the Department itself will do, b1it of what hundreds of local 
authorities may do. The weakness of divided responsibility is 
manifest throughout. 

If the Government were to attempt to impose a real and eheotivc 
check from the point of view of efficient administration as well as 
audit, it would result in an enormous increase in bureaucratic 
control. It would mean a detailed scrutiny of accounts and an 
examination of all new expenditure. This would tend to overload 
the central machine, diminish local responsibility, and lead to 
greatly enhanced administrative coat. We do not suggest that the 
local authorities are negUgent, nor do wo suggest that they have 
not been directed to incur expenditure in conformity with a policy 
which, if left to themselves, they would not have incurred. We 
consider that the percentage grant should be abandoned in the 
interests of economy and be replaced by fixed grants or by grants 
baaed on some definite unit. Even though it were necessary to 
maintain the charge to the taxpayer at its present very high level, 
which we do not admit, the change would still, in our opinion, be 
very beneficial to the country by : 

(i.) Increasing the incentive to local authorities to economise, 
(ii.) Restricting the growth of the demands on the taxpayer. 

(iii.) Enabling staff economies to be efieeted at headquarters. 

In the case of the grants to local authorities for housing purposes, 
the system adopted has gone even beyond the percentage grant 
at its worst. Here the local authority hatf lost all financial incentive 
to efiect economy, because the annual loss in excess of a Id. rate, 

i Omd. 1581 (1922), pp. 106-6. 
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say, total, is entirely at the cost ol the taxpayer. 

Here we have a vast partnership in a property. The managing 
partner, viz. the local autTiority, has absolutely no financial incentive 
to economy, as no saving he effects redounds to his own benefit. 
The taxpayer, through the Exchequer, pays the whole excess, which 
is estimated at 10 millions a year for sixty years. 


Government grants to local authorities vary in different 
countries. In England and Wales these were 15 per cent ol the 
total revenue of local authorities in 1918-19, 2 per cent in New 
Zealand in 1921-22, and in India 21 per cent of the ordinary 
income of municipalities in 1920-21. • In Great Britain tlie major 
portion of these payments out of the Consolidated Fund to Local 
Taxation Accounts are the equivalent to the proceeds, in some 
cases of 1908 and in others of the current year, of certain excise 
licence duties, part ol the beer and spirit duties, and part of the 
probate and estate duties.^ 

Grants-in-aid should not be regarded as bad, owing to the 
services of great importance to the State imdertaken by local 
authorities in most coimtries. The State has to be sedulously 
careful to see that there is no waste on the part of local authorities. 
It has also to equalise the burdens of onerous rates in different 
districts to undertake all that is required of them. 


In 1921-22 tbo payments to England 
were as follows : 

On account of estate, etc., duties 
On account of licence duties 
On account of boor and spirit 
On account of other grants 


and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 

. £5,000,000 

3.300.000 

1.400.000 
000,000 


£11,200,000 
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CHAPTER XXXni 


THE GENERAL OHARACTEEISTICS OP PUBLIC DEBTS 

In Book II. Chapter XI. the theory of public debt was discussed, 
and it was shown that expenditure from loans as distinct from 
expenditure from revenue is in certain circumstances justifiable 
and expedient. The question of public debt may now be examined 
in detail, and t h is may be done conveniently from three points of 
view ; (1) the characteristics of public debt ; (2) the burden of 
public debt ; and (3) the repayment of public debt, a question 
which includes a study of that vexed problem known as the 
oapitd levy. 

1. The Importance op Public Debt 

“ It is only just over five years ago ”, said Mr. Lloyd George 
in the spring of 1924, “ since the last guns ceased firing in a war of 
concentrated destruction such as the world has never seen. It 
cost the belligerent nations over £60,000,000,000 ; either by 
death or mutilation Europe was deprived of at least 25 millions 
of its best wealth-producers ; and the whole of the delicate and 
complicated machinery of international trade was shattered.” 
There is much truth in this. The pre-War debt of the belligerents 
was £7,300,000,000, and in 1923 it amounted to £49,000,000,000. 
The world’s indebtedness in the same period, as will be seen from 
the following table, has increased from £8,800,000,000 to 
£53,800,000,000, and the direct gross cost of the War to the 
belligerents was, from a study of their budgets, £47,000,000,000. 
It is interesting to compare the groAvth of 22 chief countries 
during the last half a .gentury when tJe public debt of these 
coimtries has increased by £45,700 millions, or more than 12 
times. It would have been madness to assume, ten years ago, that 

466 2 H 
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Public Dbbi oj the Wobld * 
(ATI Oountries, includmg Belligerents) 


Yearfl. 

Ko. of 
Countries 
incluaed. 

Public Debt 
(Million £). 

1713 .... 


4 

119 

1763 . ^ . . . 

• 

4 

283 

1793 .... 


10 

610 

1810 .... 


12 

1,649 

1848 .... 


18 

1,719 

3,741 

1870 .... 


,22 

1889 .... 


24 

6,827 

1900 .... 


26 

6,263 

1913 (pre-War year) . 


33 

8,806 



26 t 

7,877 

1922 or 1922-23 

, 

37 ' 

63,759 



26 i 

50,313 


* Fur derailed figures sec Table XXV., App. t Same countnea as In 1000. 

the British House of Commons would actually pass votes of credit 
for the finauemg of the War to the extent of £8,742,000,000. 
In Great Britain the ratio of debt to revenue lias increased from 
3'6 in the pre-War year to 9-3 in the post- War period ; from 1'6 to 
6'6 in the case of the United States ; from 6'9 to 11‘9 in France ; 
5'1 to 6-6 in Italy ; from 2-0 to 5-7 in Germany; and 2’1 to 6*3 in 
the case of Canada. In India the ratio has remained stationary at 
3'6, and in Japan it has fallen from 4 -5 in the pre-War year to 2-6.^ 
About two-thirds of the cost of the War to Great Britain and the 
United States were financed from loans and the remainder from 
taxation. In the great French War, which ended in January 1817, 
not far short of two-thirds of the cost of the War was met by 
Great Britain from taxation and the remainder by loans. These 
J^ge increases in pubhc debts have not been confined to states. 
Local indebtedness has in recent years increased at a rapid pace, 
in some cities almost at a rake’s progress. The increase in the 
debt of local authorities has been specially noticeable in Great 
Britain, the United States, Franco, and Italy, owing to the 
extension of administrative functions by local authorities and to 
some extent by the larger amount of wealth seeking investment. 
The debt of the city of Bombay, for example, has increased from 

r 

1 Table XXVIII,, App. 
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Es.486 lakhs in 1904-6 to Es.649 lakhs in the pre-Wai year 
(1913-14), Es.769 lakhs in 1918-19, and to Es.l864 lakhs in 
1924—25. The “ net loan ” debt {i.e. gross debt less accumulated 
sinking fund) was budgeted at Es.l566 lakhs in 1924-25, of which 
Es.698 lakhs were on water worlj^-'Tn the United States as well 
as Great Britain similar instances could be given.^ There is" 
continual necessity for financial supervision to prevent the piling 
up of Government loans, and in regard to local loans Central 
control is also essential. In some ways these huge debts have 
changed the attitude of financiers and public men generally 
towards the question of public debts. The real principles have 
not been radically changed, but many lessons have been learned, 
often at great expense, during the War. 


2. The Origin oi' Public Debt 

National Debt is the debt which a State owes to its own subjects 
or to the nationals of other countries. Such debts came into being 
on the decay of the older method of State hoards. The tendency 
in early times and in primitive conditions where commerce and 
industry are undeveloped is to hoard. When trade develops 
Governments provide only what is required for current expenses, 
and to meet extraordinary emergencies extraordinary means of 
raising funds are employed as in the late War. In one of the 
premier native States of India to-day the ruler’s private treasury 
contains’coin and b^lion worth more than Es.lO crores,® and 
certainly not less. /His jewels were valued privately on his 
accession, and in the opinion of merchants (“ saukars ”) their 
value was not less than Es.200 crores. In a native State in 
Eajputana there are in the State reserves over Es.3 crores in coin 
and bullion, in addition to a private treasury containing Rs.2 
crores. In another jewellery worth about Ea.2 crores is on view, 
and what is not shown to the public is proba.bly much greater. 
Hume also reminds us that “ it appears to have been the common 

^ In many oases works have been nadertaken wMoh are not urgent. 
Estimates and plans for capital account are not always prepared in sufficient 
detail, and a programme five years in advance is sometimes not prepared. 
Deviations are allowed to take place without jilstiticaUoa and often without 
proper financial control. 

^ A orore is ten millions. Accordingly Bs.lO crores =£6'7 millions and 
Rs.200 crores =£133'3 millions. 
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pxactice of antiqiuty to make provision during peace for the 
necessities of war, and rto hoard up treasures beforehand as the 
instruments either of conquest or defence ; without trusting to 
extraordinary impositions, much less to borrowing in^ times of 
disorder and confusion He refers to the large hoards of 
''Athens, the Ptolemies and other successors of Alexander, and 
says: “ We learn from Plato that the frugal Lacedemonians had 
also collected a great treasure ; and Arrian and Plutarch take no 
notice of the riches which Alexander got possession of on the 
conquest of Susa and Ecbatana, and which were preserved, some 
of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remember aright, the 
Scripture also mentions the treasure of Hezekiah and the J ewish 
prince ; as profane history does that of Philip and Perseus, kings 
of Maeedon. The ancient republics of Gaul had commonly large 
sums in reserve. Every one knows the treasure seized in Rome 
by Julius Caesar during the civil wars, and we find afterwards 
that the wiser emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Severus, 
etc., always discovered the prudent foresight of saving great 
sums against any public exigency.” ^ Before the War Germany 
kept a hoard at Spandau of £6,000,000 in bullion, and a larger aura 
was invested in high-class securities. Even a hoard of £25,000,000 
is of little use in these days when Great Britain alone was spending 
towards the end of the War daily £6 or £7 million sterling. 

The system of public borrowing, according to Blaokatone, 
originated in the State of Florence about 1344. “ Government 
then owed about £600,000, and, being unable to pay it^ formed 
the principal into an aggregate sum, called metaphorically a mount 
or bank, the shares whereof were transferable like our stocks, with 
interest at 5 per cent, the prices varying according to the 
exigencies of the State.” Holland, however, is usually credited 
with being the first to contract a debt system on systematic 
lines. Great Britain followed her example. The Bank of 
England was founded by a Scotsman, William Paterson, in 1694, 
and its advances to the State are the oldest part of the public 
debt, a debt that was not formally recognised until 1 701.® Adam 
Smith reminds us that “ the same commercial state of society 

^ David Hums, JSsmjs, “Sssay on Publio Crodii,” {London: Ward, Look 
& Co.). 

2 Thorold Eogeis, The First Nine Years of the Bgnh of Fnglatid. Tho loan 
■was £1,200,000. 
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. . . produces in the subjects both an. ability and an inclination 
to lend To-day countries keep funds in bullion mainly, if 
not entirely, for currency purposes. T£.ey depend for supplies 
on taxation and on modern credit facilities. Adams is not quite 
correct when be believes that systematic borrowing “ seems to 
be capable of wide acceptance only among people whose labour 
is of a high grade of efficiency and who have developed for them- 
selves representative government Were this a correct state- 
ment of fact it should be applicable to Asiatic countries, but it is, 
for example in the case of India, not true. India’s borrowings 
have, for at least over a nentury, been sound and systematic 
without these conditions. 


3. The Peculiarities op Public Debt 

The practice of borrowing to-day has many points of similarity 
with that in vogue in the time of William and Mary in England. 
The causes are the same : (1) temporary requirements ; (2) sudden 
emergencies such as war ; and (3) especially in new countries the 
construction of public works which could not be imdertaken if 
the whole burden were to fall on the year’s revenue, ^^here are 
one or two peculiarities of State borrowing that require emphasis. 
The rules that govern borrowing on the part of an individual are 
generally similar to those of the State. The State, however, can 
compel the taxpayer to supply it with fmds, and these funds are 
anticipatory in the sense that they have to be subsequently met 
out of future revenue. Secondly, a State cannot retrench quite 
so efiectively as the individual, although the Geddes Committee 
in Great Britain and the Inchcape Committee in India show "to 
what extent retrenchments can be undertaken. A State does and 
can retrench when confronted with deficits, and when the proceeds 
of new taxes are not readily available. Jlhis should he considered 
to be as practicable as borrowingXT^t is true there are commit- 
ments like the Army and the Gfm Service which preclude the 
cuttrug down of expenses in the manner which a commercial firm 
can follow. Nevertheless, when retrenchment is seriously con- 
sidered, it is surprising what can be“done in this respect.® ^^hirdly, 

' WMlthjif Nations, Book V. chapter iii. 

* AdiSms, Public Debts, 1888. 

» Vide Book II. Chapter III. p. 29. 
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a State may repudiate its debts by act of tbe legislatur^ It rests 
with, the State to say whether or not its obligations will be met. 
The classic instance in recent years is Eussia, which before the 
Eevolution was indebted mainly to Great Britain and France, 
and to a less extent to the United States, Japan, and Italy. 
^Before the War certain States of Central and South America 
repudiated their debts. All wise Governments realise how delicate 
credit is. Anything hkely to shake the credit of a country must 
be sedulously eschewed. In the London money market early in 
1924 the Government of Queensland, by the results of the Land 
Act Amendment Act, 1920, so damaged its credit in the eyes of the 
London money market that the dotation of large public loans was 
impossible. The Bill removed the restriction placed in a previous 
Act on the increase of rents. Under the new Act rents were increased 
in some cases hy several hundreds per cent, and with retrospective 
eSect. It appeared to be forgotten that a strict fulfilment of a 
contract is the foundation of credit. The principle of the sanctity 
of contracts is not more lightly thought of in Queensland than 
elsewhere, and it now appears that the source of the difficulty 
was rather an error of judgment than an error of principle. It 
illustrates the very great necessity of a Government, even in 
the comparatively high position of Queensland, of realising the 
importance of strictly conforming, in the matter of public finance, 
to the usages of the money market. 


4. The MEsrrs.AND Dbmebits of Public Debt 

, A public debt affords a convenient form of investment. The 
interest "bn an internal public debt is paid from one portion of the 
community to another. The proceeds of puhhc loans are paid 
over to Government, which spends the amoimt, and the income of 
those who hold the debt is derived by means of taxes from the 
property and industry of others. “ The property of the public 
creditor ”, writes Blaclcstone, “"consists „in a certain portion of 
the national taxes ; hy how much, therefore, is he richer by so 
much the nation which pays taxes is the poorer." It must,' 
however, be remembered that the interest-receiving classes are 
frequently, if not usually? the interest-paying classes. While the 
jiayment of mterest on foreign debt reduce^, ceiem paribm, the 
net income of the debtor, country by transferring a part of its 
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income abroad, tlie payment of interest on internal debt lias no 
sucb effect. The country’s national income is the same whether 
the interest on internal debt is left with the taxpayers or is taken 
from them and paid out as interest on War loan. It is a round- 
about way of taking money out of one pocket and putting it into 
another of the same taxpayej/ The payment of interest on Waj 
debt does not affect the productive capacity of the country as 
a whole, but there may be indirect effects on production. Dead- ‘ 
weight debt is not a creation of wealth, but as McCulloch reminds 
us, “ the integrity and increase of our Dominions, the protection 
of our rights and liberties, Sind our triumphs by land and sea, are 
the real equivalents of the public debt and of aU the blood and 
treasure we have spent in warlike enterprise, and they are quite 
as ample and conduce as much to our prosperity as a nation as 
if they had been realised in an increase of population and wealth ; 
no sacrifices can ho too great that<are required to preserve national' 
security and independence, and a loan expended on armies or ' 
fleets employed for such a purpose is quite as well and profitably 
employed as if it had been laid out on agriculture, or in promoting 
manufactures or trade Another advantage of a public debtf 
is that it tends to encourage the establishment of banks. Trade,' 
nowadays follows the banlc as well as the flag. In exceptional 
circumstances it may be necessary for the State to borrow, and 
this may, as in the late War, when the loans were spent quickly on 
mmiitions, be a stimulus to industry. In times of rising prices it 
is extravagant to accumulate debt, as interest as well as principal 
may have to be paid in a period of lower prices. In a period of 
falling prices an increasing proportion of the money income of a 
country is required to meet interest and the repayment of the 
principal. With falhng prices money incomes are reduced and 
the taxable capacity of the country, measured in terms of money, 
is also reduced. Profits fall off and reduce incomes. If Govern- 
ments do not raise loans from savings, and if they do not obtain 
revenue by taxation, they may create new purchasmg power by 
inflation. This surreptitiously decreases the purchasing power 
in the hands of the taxpayer as prices rise, and there is a fall in 
values aU round. The following table shows the effect of inflation 
on national debt : 
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Slat March 1014 
30th June 1921 
30th June 1922 
30th June 1923 
30th September 1923 . 


Gishmany 

Maika to the £. 

20'43 
280 
1,394 
711,776 
. 723,187,600 


Debt 

(inUlions ol marljs). 

4,918 

292,659 

376,993 

24,990,423 

46,844,781,444 


Inflation acts like a tax in one respect. It reduces the real income 
of the individual without giving a glaim for repayment. The 
rise in prices is seen in the following table : 


Ihdbx Numbers of Wholesale Pbioes 


(1913 01- 1913-14 = 100) 





Year. 

Index Xo. 

Great Britain 



. 1924 

166 

India 



. 1924 

186 

Canada 



. 1024 

166 

Australia . 



. 1923 

179 

Ne-w Zealand 



. 1923 

176 

South Africa 



. 1923 

126 

U.S.A. 



. 1924 

161 

Branca 



. 1923 

419 

Italy 



. 1924 

674 

Japan 



. 1924 

210 


The purpose of the debt is important, and this is a poult which 
Adam Smith 'overlooked in condemning public debts. The con- 
traction of debt by the State does not mean that capital is 
destroyed or that it is unprofitably invested. It is advantageous, 
especially for undeveloped countries, to have more capital for 
development purposes. Before the War, in India, 86 per cent of 
the National Debt was productive, and only 16 per cent dead- 
wgjgLt or unprodiyjtave.. The unproductive porfcion was reduced 
to 12 per cent in 1917. On 31st March 1924 the percentages were 
respectively 68 and 32. Were capital not imported the national 
income would he lower, it being assumed that this capital is 
productive and able to pa^ a return on capital in addition to the 
amount spent in wages and on works generally. It is sometimes 
said that pubhc debts tend to make more permanent the differences 
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between the interest-receiving and tte interest-paying classes, 
and in this respect are open to a social objection. We have 
already shown that these two classes are not so distinct as is 
often imagined, and the argument is not of importance. The 
political objection is stronger, viz. that the incurring of public 
debts by States tends to remove a check, noted by Adam Smith, 
on the Government. The country does not realise the full effects 
of the Government policy as it would do under'taxation.^ 

What, then, should be the general principle in the raising of 
loans ? It is to raise as much taxation annually as the nation 
can bear, and to defray exfcaordtnary or abnormal expenditure 
as far as is possible from this source. The great advantage of a 
tax, as compared with a loan, is that the former never leaves any 
charges behind it in the form of repayment of principal to disturb 
subsequent Budgets. Even in the War, Mr. McKenna, when 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, laid it down that taxation 
should meet all ordinary or normal expenditure plus the charges 
for interest on debt, a very high ideal. Taxation should be pre- 
ferred to loans if commerce and industry are not prejudicially 
aSected by the increased taxation. Loans, on the other hand, ■ 
are necessary to avoid too rapid an increase of taxation. Some 
systems of taxation are more easily adjusted to increasing 
expenditure than others. An unsatisfactory taxation system 
may render it almost impossible to increase taxation, and times of 
peace should be chosen to overhaul the machinery. At the same 
time, no time should he lost to prevent a debt from consuming 
a very large part of the revenue. In April 1923, for example, the 
French debt stood at 290 billion francs, and allowing for the 
depreciation of the franc in estimating foreign debts, the totefl 
was 360 billion francs ; and in the next six years an addition of 44 
hiUionsis anticipated, or a total approximately of 420 billion francs 
by 1930. At 6 per cent this means in interest alone about 21 
billion francs, or nearly the entire present revenue. Montesquieu ® 
and Adam Smith ^ emphasise that the State cannot add to its 

^ “ When the prossvu’e of the war ia felt at once, wilhout mitigation, -we 
shall ba less disposed wantonly to engage in an expensive contest, and if 
engaged in it, we shall ba sooner disposed to get out of it, unless it be a contest 
for some great national interest ” (vide Eioardo, ‘ySssay on the Sinking Fund ”, 
p. 639, MoOullooh’s edit, of his Woris). 

“ i>e Vesprit des his, U48, Bk. XXtl., especially chapters xvii. and xviii. 

Wealth of Nations, Book V. chapter lii. 
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liabilities without coming to the end of its resources, as in the case 
of the individual citizen. Hamilton,^ Eicardo,® and Nebenius ® 
emphasise the great importance of taxation over loans in a 
State’s finance. All of these would have, to a very great degree, 
agreed with David Hume in regard to the incurring of debt when 
he declined “to waste time in declaiming against a practice 
which appears ruinous beyond all controversy 


6. The Dieeeeent Foems of Public Debt 

The classification of public debts or loans is not uniform. The 
expressions voluntary and involuntary or forced loans, internal 
and external loans, productive or reproductive, deadweight or 
unproductive debt, funded, unfunded or floating debt, and 
annuities of various lands are purrent in financial literature. The 
terms " Funding System ” and “ Sinking Fund ” also require 
‘ definition. 

In the seventeenth century, especially in England, forced 
loans were levied. Such loans lack the advantages of both 
voluntary loans and taxation. A voluntary loan is the only loan 
which procures funds, being issued on strictly business principles. 
Nothing appeals to the generality of men as self-interest. The 
advantage of a loan is that the investor pays just as much as he 
wishes. The advantage of a tax is that there is no repayment, and 
therefore no provision is necessary in future Budgets. Internal 
loans are loans held by nationals within a country. The payment 
of interest on internal debt does not, as we have seen above, 
aflect the national income, ceims paribus ; it is merely a re- 
distribution of income, and the money may be left with the 
taxpayer or taken from him and paid out again as interest on 
public debt. External debt means the transfer of wealth from 
'the lending to the borrowing country when the loan is made, and 
; a transfer in the reverse direction when interest is periodically 
paid or when the principal is repaid. With external or inter- 
national debts part of the mcome of the debtor coimtry has to be 

1 Mnquiry concerning the Mise and Progress, the Eedemption and the Present 
State and Management of tkC National Debt of Great Britain (Bdinbnrgh, 1814, 
Oliphaut, Waugh & Innes). 

=> “ ISsSay on the Funding System ”, Worles (Moolunoch’s edition). 

® Der offentUche Kredit, 1820. 
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transferred to tLe creditor country in payment of interest or 
principal, and the payment of this reduces the net income of the 
paying or debtor coimtry by the transference of part of its hicome 
abroad. Had the capital not been used by the country for 
development of railways, irrigation works, etc., its income would 
have been less than it would have otherwise been. (To repay an 
external debt or to pay the interest the debtor country raises 
revenue by taxation, borrowing, or inflation. ' Taxation may be 
difhcult owing to lack of organisation of the financial system. 
Inflation will lead to further inflation, and will fall so heavily on 
the poorer classes of the deblior country as to afiect the standard 
of comfort. There are also exchange difficulties which such 
payments not infrequently produce. The debtor coimtry exports 
goods or exports gold to meet such claims. In short, there are 
larger exports or sales abroad and smaller imports as the result 
of the payments by the debtor country. Productive or repro- 
ductive loans are debts which are fully covered by assets of equal' 
or greater value. The source of the interest is the income from’ 
the ownership of these as railways or irrigation works. Dead- 
weight or unproductive debts are those which have no existing 
jss^u War is the chief cause of unproductive debt, and to a 
michamaller extent Budget deficits. Funded d ebt is a debt 
which is repayable {i.e. compulsorily repayaDlejara distant date, 
and for the payment of interest on which regular provision is 
ma^, , Unfunded or floating debt ^ is the opposite of funded 
debt, and is debt repayable within usually 3, but also 6 or 12 
months,’ such as Treasury Bills and the Ways and Means advances. . 
from the Bank of England to the British Government in antioipa- • 
tion of revenue payable at a later period. The dividing line 
between funded and floating debt may in ordinary financial 
parlance be said to be the period of a year. In English official 
publications unfunded or floating debt is used in a restricted sense. 
Funded debt in these accounts means debt the principal of which • 
will never be repaid, and unfunded debt is debt the principal of 
which must be repaid not later than some fixed date in the future. 
Thus consols belong to the former class, and to the latter all other 
British debt and the debt of local authorities. This distinction 
is out of date and exasperating. The Bfitish Funding Loan of 

Floating debts are iJnfunded, but all unfunded debts are not floating 
debts. 
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1919, repayable in 1960 at the earliest, and in 1990 at the latest, 
would be included under unfunded debt. The disadvantage oi 
floating or unfunded debt is that when the bills fall due it might 
be difficult to pay them ofl or to renew them, especially in a 
financial crisis. This form of debt might entail borrowmg on 
less favourable terms, and may lead to further inflation. Tax- 
free loans are to be avoided, since these hamper Finance Ministers 
and complicate the tax system. In Great Britain there is only 
one tax-free loan.^ 

Governments often borrow money upon annuities. For a 
certain sum advanced on loan. Governments undertake to pay a 
specified sum for a term of years. It may be paid over a certain 
period, 10, 20, or 100 years, or for a certain period when it is called 
, a contingent, annuity. A life annuity is one determined by the 
duration of one or more lives. A deferred or reversional annuity 
is one that does not commence until after a certain period of 
.years or after the decease of a person. An annuity in possession 
is one that has already commenced. C Tontines, named after the 
inventor Tonti, an Italian banker of the seventeenth century, are 
annuities shared by subscribers to a loan with the benefit of 
survivorship, the annuities being increased as the subscribers die, 
until at last the whole goes to the last survivor or to the last two 
or three according to the terms of the tontine.^ A Mr. Martin 
who was nominated a subscriber to a tontine of 1777 and died in 
his 92nd year, in return for £100 originally contracted, received 
as dividend for the preceding six months in January 1870, 
£3876 : 0 : 4, and in July 1870, £3891 : 10 : 2. The amount 
originally borrowed by the British Government was £228,000 at 
7 per cent. The principal of each subscriber (£100) lapsed at 
death, while the entire interest was divided among the survivors. 
Consols owe their origin to the passing of an Act of Parliament in 
1761-62, when five different loans and certain aimuities were 
consolidated into one stock of 3 per cent annuities. The interest 
was payable out of the sinking fund from June 1752. Exchequer- 
bonds, Treasury bills, and war savings certificates are dealt with 
in the chapters on the “ History of Public Debts 

^he favourite expression of nineteenth-century writers on 
British finance, the fundiag system, means the system of creating 
funded debt, ie. debt raised for permanent purposes, repayable 
1 See Chapter XXXY. p. 602. 
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at a distant date or not repayable at any definite date. A sinking 
fund is tlie fund formed by a regular ani^ual provision over and 
above the interest charges, for the purpose of forming a fund 
which would repay the debt.,^ The sinking fund was, as explained 
in Chapter XXXV., discredited in eighteenth-century British 
finance, owing to illusory schemes put forward by many writers 
on finance. *^s necessary for the creation of a real sinking fund 
to invest from taxation a given annual sum, dnd to accumulate 
all interest on such sums for the same purpose. 

6. The Flotation op Publio Debt 

When loans are floated they should be so arranged as to cater 
for the wants of various classes of investors. The amount for 
each class should be large enough to make the security readily 
negotiable and marketable. The stock should be issued as near 
to par as possible, with interest at the current rate rather than at 
a lower rate of interest with the stock considerably below par. 
There may be occasions, however, when it may be advantageous 
to the State to keep the immediate charge of the loan as low as 
possible. Investors accepted a low rate of interest before the 
War when they saw their stock clearly appreciating in value. In 
view of the increase in the capital of the debt by issuing the stock 
below par and a low rate of interest, it is desirable to issue the 
stock at the current rate of interest with the stock at par or at 
as near par as practicable. In English financial history of the 
eighteenth century, low interest and high nominal capital pre- 
dominated, because (1) people believed in the efficacy of the sinlc- 
ing fund, and (2) the State was not supposed to borrow beyond 
6 per cent in view of the restrictions on usury. There are various 
ways of keeping in close touch with the money market. A Finance 
Minister may fihst of all sound the State bank and other bankers. 
He may make an offer through them or a group of capitalists. 
Rates of commission to brokers, insurance agents, and others are 
frequently paid at a higher rate on the opening of the loan, and 
fall to a lower rate as the date of closing of the loan draws near. 
Sometimes in the last week in which the loan is opened little or 
* no commission is paid. Tenders are son^times called for, as was, 

1 An example of the \fte of the siniting fund -will be seen in Table XXX., 
App., on the British debt to America. 
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for example, customary in regard to the sale of Council drafts on 
behalf of the Secretary^of State for India. At the risk of weary- 
ing the reader with many repetitions, it is again advisable to 
emphasise the importance of promptly liquidating debt. Nothing 
enhances a country’s credit as this does at all times. 
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THE BXJEDBN OP PUBLIC DEBTS 

In the previous chapter a distinction has been made between 
dead-weight public debt and productive public debt. Internal 
loans for the purpose of creating public assets^ the yield of which 
is sufficient to cover loan charges, is no burden on the community. 
At the same time a caveat was necessary when, in dealing with 
capital expenditure, we emphasised the importance of realising 
the advantages of straightforward taxation, so that in the long 
run there is a positive gain to the community from its having been 
obliged to save to pay the taxes* required. The principles under- 
lying the use of loans for railways, irrigation works, and other 
enterprises repayable within a period of years have been set out 
in Chapter XI. Governments in peace time frequently contract 
loans abroad when they are unable to develop the natural 
resources 'by internal loans. There are numerous instances of 
this, e.g. Canada, India, Australia, and Argentina. In the Great 
War some countries financed their imports by external loans, 
and others since the War, notably Austria, have attempted to re- 
establish their currency systems by contracting external loans. 
' It is the aim of the present chapter to examine these questions a 
little further, with special reference to the burden of debt. 

1. Methods oe estimating the Burden oe Public Debts 

There are various ways of estimating the comparative burden 
' of public debts. One method, and perhaips the most common, is 
to Compaq Jhe nomir^|il capital of the debt in various countries. 
Thus, in the foliowing table, the public debts of Great Britain, 
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tLe self-governing Dominions and India, the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Bplginm, and Japan are set out : 



Total Capibil of Debt (£ Mlllioiia).* 


1900. 

1913 

(Pro-War Year). 

1023. 

Great Britain 

629 

706 

7,766 

Canada .... 

65 

69 

600 

Australia .... 

204 

336 

923 

New Zealand 

48 

92 

219 

Union of South Africa 


126 

180 

India 

228 

307 

085 

The United States . 

259 

246 

4,715 

lil;ance .... 

1086 

1316 

11,472 

Switzerland 


68 

148 

Belgium .... 

106 

148 

784 

Japan 

63 

272 

323 


* Vide detailed table (No. XXV.), Ap2^’ 


This does not show the actual, but the nominal value of the 
debt, and it does not take into consideration tlie interest paid on 
borrowed capital. The rate of interest or the total interest 
charges are sometimes compared. Some countries pay a high 
rate of interest, others a medium or low rate, and yet others an 
abnormally high rate.^ The United States, for example, borrows 
at a much lower rate of interest from its nationals tlian does 
France, which before the War had the largest debt in the world. 
France in recent years has issued loans considerably under par, 
and this has to be remembered in arriving at the real, as opposed 
to the nominal, rate of interest. The method of comparing the 
nominal capital of the debt leaves out of account the nature of 
the debt. Is it dead-weight or productive debt ■? In the table 
above, for example, out of £685 millions (Es.877 crores) of India’s 
national debt, £385 millions (Rs.678 crores) are productive. 

A second method is to take the per capita debt. Per capita 
interest charges are small and are seldom taken. The following 
table shows the per capita debt for certain countries of industrial 
importance : 

1 Journal oj the Royal SmMical Society, vol. xxxvii., 1874, “The Recent 
IProgross of National Debts*’, by Dudley Baxter. Baxter’s gronpinga of 
countnes are mstruotive and afford an interesting'^joinparison with those at 
the present time. 
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1900. 

1913 

(Pre-War Year). 

1923. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

8. 

Great Britain 

15 

8 

15 

10 

174 

2 

India 


17 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Canada .... 

10 

8 

9 

0 

65 

10 

Australia .... 

63 

14 

64 

10 

166 

16 

Now Zealand 

68 

12 

91 

10 

102 

16 

South Africa 



88 

10* 

116 

19 

The United States . 

3 

S 

2 

10 

42 

6 

France .... 

28 

4 

34 

4 

356 

0 

Germany .... 

2 

2 

16 

3 

169 

10 

Japan 

, 1 

4 

3 

13 

4 

6 


The growth of population, the increase in wealth, and public 
assets available for liquidation have to be remembered in com- 
paring one year with another and one country with another. 

A very useful method as a basis of comparison is the annual 
debt charges in their relation to national income. If the per 
capita figures alone are taken, the relative income and wealth 
of the two countries are omitted. Great Britain’s per capita 
national income is eleven times that of India’s. Great Britain’s 
wealth is about £20,000 millions, while that of India may be 
estimated at Rs. 16,000 crores or £10,000 millions.^ The wealth 
of the United States has been estimated ^ at $355,000 millions 
or £72,900 millions, of France 1,200,000 million francs, of Italy 
611,000 million lira. If the debt of these countries is compared 
with their respective wealth, the percentages are as follows : 
Great Britain, 39 per cent ; France, 24 per cent ; Italy, 18 per 

r This figure for India has been estimated at I!iS.lS,000 crores or £10,00b 
millions. In the estimate of Rs. 16,000 crores or £10,000 millions are inoluded 
real property (land and buildings), railways, gold and silver coin and bullion, 
jewellery, agricultural products, live stock, manufactured products, minerals, 
imported merchandise, manufactured machinery and tools, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, tramways, and miscellaneous. Sir Robert Giffen’s rough estimate 
of £3000 millions was made in 1903 {JSconomia JSnqmries and Studies, vol. ii., 
London, Bell & Sons, 1904). Since Giffen’s estimate was made prices have- 
risen, and with increased dovelopment, especially since 1904-5, there has been 
an meroase in wealth (see Table XXXII., App.). Of. Professor Oorrado Qini’s 
article, “ Quelques ohiifres sur la nohesse et les revonus nationaux de quinze 
iStats ” {Meiron. vol. hi. N. I. 1, vii. 1923). The wealth of India js given at 
160-185 milliard franca (£6000-£7000 millions at 25 fr, =£1). 

® Of. Risk, Inter-Ally Debts, p. 282 fl., where*tlio wealth of Prance, Italy, 
and the Urdted States has been given. The figure for Great Britain is that 
generally accepted, £20,0tj0 millions ; cf. Stamp, Taxable Gapaciiy, p. 38. 
Fisk’s estimate is £22,000 millions {Inter-Ally Debts, p. 272). 

2i 
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cent ; and tke United States 6| per cent, and India 6 per 
cent. 

The proportion of annual State expenditure spent on debt 
is also a useful index of the burden of debt. The following 
summary table is of interest : 


PjSnOUNTAQB 03? ExPENDITUEIi) ON D33BT SbBVIOES TO ToTAL 
OBMNABY ExrnSNDITTTItJil 


Country. 

Pre-War Year. 

Post-War Year. 

Fi'anoa .... 

13'6 * 

63-8 (1924, estimated) 

United States 

3-2 

44-2 (1921-22) 

Groat Britain 

12'2 

39-0 (1923-24) 

Switzerland . 

8-9 

38'G (1924, estimated) 

New Zealand . 

23-6 

33-8 (1922-23) 

Canada .... 

10-9 

33-6 (1921-22) 

Belgium .... 

27'1 

31'8 (1923, estimated) 

Holland .... 

. 16'4 

30'6 (1923, estimated) 

Union of South Africa . 

38'8 

28-0 (1920-21) 

Australia 


23'8 (1922-23) 

India .... 

12'2 

DG-O (1021-22) 

Japan’'' .... 

36'0 

18-4 (1921-22) 


* Vide Fimnciul and IScommia Annval of Japnn, 1923, p. 30 (Department 
of Finance, Tokyo). Amount transferrofl to National Debt Consolidation 
Fund and Interest on Deposits and charges for paymoiit. 

Other methods have been suggested by various writers on 
public finance, such as a comparison of the actual or market value 
of the debts. The market price refers only to a small amount of 
the total debt that is in the market for sale. A comparison based 
on the relative proportions of internal and external debt is also 
difficult. 

The conclusion is that, all things considered, not one method 
alone should be adopted, but a combination of the various 
methods. Probably the most useful are the methods of (1) taldng 
the ratio of national debt to national wealth and mcome, and (2) 
the percentage of expenditm-e on the debt service to total ordinary 
expenditure. Since the World War an inconvertible paper 
currency, and not gold, has been the local measure of value in all 
countries, except in the United States and Japan. In a com- 
parison of post-War debts with pre-War debts the rise in prices 
and the depreciation in'^the value of gold,i a depreciation which 

1 To calculate the depreciation of gold it is u%ml to take the difference 
between the actual price of gold and the price as it would be according to the 
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is in tlie neighbourhood of 40 per cent, have accordingly to be 
considered. 

2. GbNEEAL CoNglDBRATIONS ON THE BUEDEN 

OE Public Debts 

In regard to the remarks above on internal and external, 
productive and unproductive debts, some general principles 
have still to be examined. An internal debt results, as has 
been shown, in transfers of wealth within the country, and to 
judge of the direct burden £he effect produced by the debt on 
incomes has to be considered. If there is greater inequality of 
incomes the direct burden increases, if less inequality the direct 
burden is less. It cannot be said how much of an individual’s 
wealth paid in taxation goes to pay debt charges, but it may 
safely be assumed that it is similar to the relation which debt 
charges bear to the total expenditure, already referred to above. 
The distribution of taxation ^ and the distribution of public 
securities among the various classes of the community ® require 
examination. If the rich pay in taxes proportionately less 
than the proportion of pubUo securities held by them, then 
there will be a direct real burden. One writer, after pointing 
out that “ there can never be any direct money burden or 
direct money benefit of an internal debt, for all the money 
payments cancel out ”, aptly summarises the position thus, 
“ The debt will involve a direct real burden or a direct real 
benefit to the community, according as this series of transfers 
from taxpayers to public creditors increases or decreases the 
inequality of incomes. ... If the British debt consisted ex-' 
clusively of savings certificates held by wage-earners, and if 

rise in the price of commodities. Thus the price of gold in Bomhay in July 
1914 was Es.24-10-0 per tola, and in January 1924, Bb. 26-12-0. The index 
number of wholesale prices of commodities had risen in the same period to 188. 
The price of gold, if there had been no deprheiation, should have been in J anuary 

1924 Qj. Kg, 4 g. 4 . 9 . The difference between Rs.46-4-9 and 

100 

Bs, 26-12-0 represents the depreciation of gold — a fall of 44-4 per cent. 

1 Chapter XXXIII. p. 474. 

® See the data on direct and indirect taxation and Chapters XVII. and XXV. 

® The Economist of 19th April gave an analydb’of the British debt which 
showed that out of £7700 millions £2260 millions or 31 per cent were held by 
private individuals, £1108 nTillions or 14 per cent by foreign Governments, and 
the rest, £4242 miHions or 66 per cent, by British public companies and trusts. 
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Britisli taxation consisted exclusively ol income tax and death 
duties on the wealthy, the British debt transactions would 
(involve a large direct real benefit to the community. But the 
hctual facts are very different from this, both in this country 
and elsewhere.” He concludes that there is ahnost always a 
direct real burden, because public securities are held mainly by 
the wealthier classes, and progressive taxation is not likely to 
be “ so sharply progressive as to counterbalance, among the 
wealthier classes, the income derived from public securities ”.i 
The Colwyn Committee appointed by the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is, it is understood, examining as far as is 
statistically possible the facts underlying this conclusion. This 
Committee will also examine indirect burdens, e.g. the extent 
to which the present rate of taxation is, if at all, checking the 
productive powers of commerce and industry by reducing the 
savings of the taxpayer in business and also, what is important, 
his desire to save. A similar indirect burden of high taxation 
to meet debt charges takes place when expenditure on education, 
often disgracefully insufficient except in Western Eimope, is cut 
down in view of the expenditure on debt, an economy which in 
the long run may reduce production. 

(■ In regard to external debts, it may be said that the direct 
money burden of external debts is the money payments that 
have to be made for interest and the repayment of principal, 

I jvhile the direct real burden is the net loss to the debtor country 
' |n economic welfare by these payments. If the contributors 
are mainly the rich ^e direct real burden will be less than if 
they were the poor.*^ The necessity, however, of distinguishing 
between dead-weight and productive debt should not be lost 
sight of. The indirect burden of an external debt would arise 
if, owing to the payments regularly made, there was a check 
to the productive capacity of the community. In the dead- 
weight debt to the United States, for example, Great Britain 
has to raise taxation to meet interest and sinking fund charges. 
This, together with any check to public expenditure on essential 
social services, would be an indirect burdem-'^As compared with 
internal debt the burden of external debt is greater, because in 
the case of internal debt interest charges and the repayment 
of principal are paid within the country^ and result in a mere 
» Dalton, Pvhlic Finamx, pp. 191-192 (London : BouUedgo, 1923). 
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transference of wealth from one section of the comimmity to 
another, and the taxpayer and the receiver of interest arc often 
the same person^ In the case of external debt money is paid 
to those living abroad, frequently, as in Canada and other 
countries, for the loan of capital used productively, and this is 
a greater burden than that of internal debt. The contracting 
of dead-weight debts when prices were high makes the direct 
real burden all the heavier as prices and the rate of interest' 
fall. The payment of interest, expressed in terms of wealth 
increases with the fall of prices, and therefore its payment 
from taxpayer to creditor’ is in effect larger, and the burden 
of the debt is increased. With the fall in interest the value of 
these War securities, ceteris paribus, rises, and therefore the 
burden of repayment of principal from taxpayer to creditor 
expressed in real wealth is also increased. Hence the burden 
of the debt. This has already been referred to in the previous 
chapter. 

The remarks in the previous paragraph should not overlook 
the importance of raising loans for productive purposes. There 
are no limits to the field before capital, and one has only to 
remember the advice of Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet at the early age of thirty-two, 
in his famous Report on Manufactures,^ which was the inspiration 
of List.® Hamilton had a positive genius for Public Finance, 
and he showed his countrymen how necessary foreign capital 
was for development. He described the objections to foreign 
capital as the fruit of unreasoned jealousy. It was essential to 
the encouragement of industry. There were, of course, dangers, 
as, for example, when it led to exploitation and the strangling 
of competition, but this, he rightly beUeved, could be avoided. 

^ 1791. Hamilton’s Worlis (H. C. Lodge), vol. ii. (New York, 1904.). 

“ 1789-1846. Das nationale System der poUtiscJten Oeleonomie, 1841 
(National System of Political Economy), translated by S. S. Lloyd (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1916). 
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THE HISTORY OJ? PUBLIC DEBT — GREAT BRITAIN 

1. Scope 

In this and the subsequent chapter it is proposed to review 
some of the more important features in the history of public 
debts of various countries. “A little history is sometimes a 
dangerous thing. It will, therefore, be all the more necessary 
to examine with care the main statistics on public debts witliout 
bewildering or distracting the inquirer regarding the broad facts 
that have to be understood. A long ramble through exceedingly 
rough country may be unavoidable. In the first place, the 
history of the British Public Debt ivill be reviewed with special 
reference to the fallacy of the sinking fund, a fallacy that is 
apt to appear at critical periods in other countries, notwith- 
standing the writings of Hamilton and Eicardo in exposing the 
absurdities of Pitt’s sinking fund. The debt, the main legacy 
of the War, has grown from £706 millions before the War to 
£7766 millions at the present time. At the Armistice the debt 
was £7367 millions more than in August 1914. This is an 
enormous sum as compared with the wars of William III., which 
added £15 millions to the public debt, the wars of Anne £38 
millions, the Seven Years’ War £58 millions, the American War 
£116 millions, and the Prench "^ar £613 millions (the first period 
an increase of £266 millions and the second period an increase 
of £347 millions). The financing of the Great War by borrowings 
on the part of Great Britain, the self-governing Dominions, 
and India will also be reviewed. Great Britain followed the 
principle from 1916, as Eas been shown, ^ that its Budget should 

1 Chapter XXXIII. 
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provide for all normal expenditure and the War Debt charge— 
a standard then higher than that aimed at by any other 
belligerent. Great Britain and Australitl paid from one-fourth 
to nearly one-third of the War expenditure by taxation. The 
United States paid even a higher proportion, namely one-third, 
a contrast with France, where the percentage is a shade under 
17 per cent. A survey of the public debt of India will show*- 
the importance of productive and unproductive debt, and the 
advantages in certain circumstances of an external debt. The 
history of debt in France, and to a less extent that in Italy 
(both of which have not yst paid even the interest on foreign 
debt), show the peril of overborrowing and the necessity of 
budgetary equilibrium for the restoration of sound financial 
conditions. A balanced Budget raises the price, ceteris paribus, 
of a country’s securities, enhances credit, prevents inflating 
prices, and makes a beginning possible with reduced taxation. 
The experience of Japan in the Great War in preventing a large 
increase of debt, and in the distribution of her borrowings 
externally and internally, is instructive. Finally, the procedure 
in the United States in regard to the flotation of the large 
Liberty Loans and the soundness of the principles followed, 
not to mention the War Loan publicity campaigns, will also 
be reviewed. 

2. The Beitish Public Debt 

Among the many lessons that we have learned and are learning 
as a result of the War, one of the most fruitful in its eSects on 
financial recovery is the general conviction that States must free 
themselves from the paralysing clutch of borrowing to meet theii 
everyday expenditure. AH ordinary expenditure, including the 
interest charges on debt, should be met from taxation and not from 
loans. Only in exceptional circumstances must large borrowings 
take place. “ The want of parsimony ”, said Adam Smith, “ in 
times of peace, imposes the necessity of contracting debt in time 
of war. When war comes, there is no money in the treasury, 
but what is necessary for carrying on the ordinary expense of the 
peace establishment. In war an establishment of three or four 
times that expense becomes necessary foj the defence of the state, 
and consequently a revenue three or four times greater than the 
peace revenue, SupjJosing that the sovereign should have, what 
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Le scarce ever has, the immediate means of augmenting his 
revenue in proportion to the augmentation of his expense, yet 
still the produce of the'oaxes, from which this increase of revenue 
must he drawn, will not begin to come into the treasury till 
perhaps ten or twelve months after they are imposed. But the 
moment in which war begins, or rather the moment in w'hich 
Ut appears likely to begin, the army must be augmented, the fleet 
must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns must be put into a 
posture of defence ; that army, that fleet, those garrisoned towns 
must be furnished with arms, ammunition, and provisions. An 
immediate and great expense must be incurred in that moment of 
immediate danger, which will not wait for the gradual and slow 
returns of the new taxes. In this exigency government can have 
no other resource hut to borrowing.” ^ Countries like Great 
Britain and the United States realise that any other policy is 
extremely short-sighted. In Book II. on expenditm’e, the 
principles governing a country’s expenditure from capital are 
discussed,® and it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
this connection. While signs of improvement have dawned in the 
financial sky of some countries, others may be said to be trembling 
almost on the razor-edge of disaster, and tlxe remark of Adam 
Smith in this case is not irrelevant. “ The progress ”, be said, “ of 
the enormous debts which at present oppress, and will in the long 
run probably ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has been pretty 
uniform.” ^ 

The main features of the British public debt may be sum- 
marised briefly in the table below. The increase year' by year 
and the interest charges are shown in the following table. 

. The debt in 1688 consisted of temporary obligations for 
arrears due to the Army and for other demands connected with 
the Revolution. The litigation connected with the Goldsmiths’ 
claim for reimbursements of the amount seized from them by 
Charles II. in 1672 was adjudicated at £664,263, and if this is 
added to the temporary obligations for arrears, £384,000, the 
figure was over one million sterling at the time of the Revolution. 
To the reign of William III. the methods of public borrowing now 
in force may be mainly traced. The influence of Dutch finance at 
this period was consider 3 ,ble on Englisli finance. The Bairk of 

^ Wealth of Nations, Book V. chapter iii. „ 2 ciiaptor XI. 

** Wealth of Nations, Book V. ciiaptor iii. 
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The BEiTian Natiomal Debt 


Year. 

JSvont. 

Debt 

(£ Millions). 

Annual 
Charge, 
including 
Annuities 
(£ mlUious). 

Increase of Debt 
over previous Year 
in this Table. 



Ket. 

Per Cent. 

1689 

Post-B evolution year. 

1 

•04 


< 

1702 

Accession of Queen Aime . 

16 

1-3. 

is 

1600 

1714 

„ George I. 

54 

3-3 

38 

237-6 

1727 

„ George 11. 

62 

2-4 

-2 

-3-7 

1750 

Seven Years’ War began . 

75 

2-8 

23 

44-2 

1763 

„ „ ended . 

133 

6-0 

58 

77-3 

1775 

Amerioan War began. 

127 

4-7 

-6 

4-6 

1784 

„ „ ended 

243 

9-6 

110 

91-3 

1793 

French wars began . 

248 

9-7 

6 

2-1 

1810 

„ „ ended 

801 

32-6 

613 

247-2 

1837 

Accession of Queen Victoria 

788 

29-0 

-73 

-8-6 

1864 

Crimean War began . 

802 

27-4 

14 

1-8 

1857 

„ „ ended . 

837 

28-0 

35 

4-4 

1899 

Boer War began . 

* 035 

23-2 

-202 

- 24-1 

1903 

„ ended . 

798 

27-0 

163 

25-7 

1910 

Aooession of George V. 

702 

21-8 

-36 

-4-6 

1914 

(1) March 31 . . . 

706 

24--6 

-60 

-7-4 


(2) Groat War begins (Aug.) 

708 

24-6 

2 

0-3 

1916 

March 31 . 

1102 

22-7 

454 

64-1 

1910 


2190 

GO- 2 

1028 

88-5 

1917 


4064 

127-3 

1874 

86-6 

1918 

1919 

»» .... 

„ (Groat War ended 

6921 

189-9 

1857 

46-7 


Novoinbor 1918) 

7481 

270-0 

1660 

26-3 

1920 

March 31 . . . 

7876 

332-0 

396 

6-3 

1921 


7623 

349-6 

-253 

-3-2 

1922 


7721 

332-3 

98 

1-3 

1923 


7813 

324-0 

92 

1-2 

1924 

99 .... 

7706 

347-3 

-47 

-0-G 


England, founded in 1694, gave better financial facilities than 
those of the Goldsmiths, and the temporary advances by the Bank 
at this period are the forerunner of the Ways and Means advances 
of the present day. The unfunded debt was in the form of 
tallies, Navy bills, and Exchequer bills. Tallies were wooden 
sticks given as receipts for money payments.^ “ Tallies of 
assignment ” were sometimes issued assigning definite sources of 
revenue for the payment of the advance. The holder was 

entitled to the amoimt on a fixed date in the future and these 

• • 

r Sgb Anson, Law Custom of the Constitution, voL ii. p. 310 (Oxford 
Clarondon Dress, London, 1892), 
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Exchequer orders were transferable by endorsement. In 1696 
Exchequer bills took the place of tallies and were issued in even 
denominations of £5 hnd £10. They were negotiable when 
endorsed and they carried interest. They were received by 
Government in payment of all taxes except the land tax, and when 
received could be re-isaued. In 1707 they were accepted in 
payment for taxes or any obligation due to Government and 
exchanged for ready money on demand at the Bank of England. 
An aUowanee of 4^ per cent per annum was made at the Bank 
of England for circulating the bills and the Bank advised the 
Exchequer as to the amount of bills which should be placed on the 
market. 

The funded debt was, in the early period of its history, in the 
form of annuities and perpetual loans from the Bank of England, 
the East India Company, and the South Sea Company, which 
advanced money in exchange for charter privileges. Reference 
has already been made to amuiities which represent only periodi- 
cal payments. The grant of a charter to a rival to the East 
India Company had as its consideration a loan to the State of 
£2,000,000 in 1698. The amalgamation of the two Companies in 
1702 led to a further loan of £1,200,000. The South Sea Company 
exchanged its stock for the unfunded debt of Government and 
paid £600,000 in addition in return for trading rights. The 
attempted conversion of the whole of the debt into the Company’s 
stock and the bursting of the South Sea bubble are too well Imown 
to require elaboration. 

Lottery loans were first raised in 1 694 , and during th e American 
War, 1776-1783, the lottery loan became most popular. In 1778, 
for example, in connection with the loan of £6,000,000 there were 
48,000 lottery tickets. Each subscriber of £1000 received an 
equivalent amount of 3 per cent stock and an annuity for 30 
years of £2 ; 10s. on each £100, which amounted to 5^ per cent for 
30 years together with the privilege of purchasing 8 lottery 
tickets for an additional paymfent of £80. At first the prizes, 
which amounted to the total amount paid for the tickets, were 
fimded and were later on paid in cash to the holders of the 
winning ticket in the spring of the following year. After 1784 the 
practice of attaching elaborate lottery schemes to loan flota- 
tions was discontinued, but until 1823 a certain percentage of the 
annual requirements of the Exchequer was provided from the 
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proceeds of tlic sale of lottery tickets. In 1824 and 1826 there 
were no lotteries and in 1826 the last lottery was drawn. Between 
1765 and 1826 lottery loans were resorted to no less than 65 
times. The net income throughout the period from lotteries 
(apart from loan receipts) was £12,000,000. 


3. The Sinking Funds 

In 1716 a sinking fund was established ^ the credit of which 
belongs really to Earl Stanhope. There seems to have been 
before this date the rudimeiTts of a special fund for the repayment 
of certain debts.® It was provided in the Act of 1716 that the 
surplus of certain duties and funds “ shall be appropriated, 
reserved, and employed to and for discharging the principal and 
interest of such national debts and incumbrances as were incurred 
before the 25th December 1716, and are declared to be national 
debts and are provided for by the act of ParUament, in such 
manner and form as shall be directed or appointed by any future 
act or acts of Parliament to be discharged therewith or out of the 
same, and to or for none other use, intent or purpose whatsoever ’ ’ . 
The legal rate of interest had been reduced two years previously 
from 6 to 5 per cent, and Government was able to obtain the 
same reduction on its loans, and the savings were applied in aid of 
the sinking fund which was formed for the purpose of discharging 
debt by periodically setting aside sums to accumulate at interest. 

In 1727 the rate of interest was reduced from 6 to 4 per cent 
and £405,000 was added to the sinking fund. In 1749 the rate 
on part of the debt was reduced to 3| per cent for seven years and 
to 3 per cent thereafter. In 1760 the interest of the balance was 
reduced to 3| per cent for five years' and to 3 per cent thereafter. 
The operation of 1750 resulted in the saving of £600,000, which 
was utilised for sinking fund purposes. This system of a sinking 
fund was useless, as will he seen from the fact that between 1717 
and 1788 most of the expenditure was absorbed, not in the repay- 

1 3 Oeo. I. 0 . 17. Of. An Inquiry concerning the Itise and 1‘rogreas, the 
Bedemption and Present Slate and the Management of the National Debt, by 
Robert Hamilton ( Edinburgh : Oliphant, Waugh & Junes, 1814) ; of. Ricardo’s 
“ Essay on Hie Euncling System ” written for the Supplement to the sixth 
edition of the Encydopcedia Britannica and published in Ricardo’s Worhs by 
MoCullooh (London : Jobji Murray, 1862). 

“ 8 & 9 Will. III. 0 . 20, and later Acts. 
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ment of debt, but in tbe payment of interest on debt and in 
ordinary expenditure. Tiie total deficits in tbe annual Biidgets 
were not far short of the whole sinking fund, and now debt almost 
equal in amount to the sinking fund was created. The following 
figures are of interest in this connection ; 

History on the English Sinking Funds (1717-178S) 




a (millions). 

Eeooipts ...... 

. 

201 

Expenditure : (1) Bepayment of debt 

24 

1 

(2) Payment of interest on dolit . 

90 

L 

1 

(3) Ordinary expenditure . 

93 

1 


— 

216 

Excess of expenditure over receipts . 


15 

Excess of expenditure over income {in annual Budgets) . 

185 

Amount of loans raised .... 

. 

189 


Excess of loans over deficits .... 4 


Thus the sinking fund was diverted to purposes other than what 
was originally intended and its inviolable application to debt 
redemption given up. “ On the whole ”, writes Hamilton in Ins 
trenchant criticisms on the sinldng fund, “ this fund did little in 
time of peace, and nothing in time of war, to the discharge of the 
National Debt. The purpose of its inviolable application was 
abandoned, and the hopes entertained of its powerful ellioacy 
entirely disappointed.” 

Pitt’s sinldng fund of 1786^ was established through the 
influence of Dr. Eichard Price, whose scheme for a sinking fund 
was put forward in his Treatise on Reversionary Annuities, 
published in 1771. Price proposed the formation of a permanent 
Commission “ acting under penalties in such a mamier as would 
take it out of the hands of the Treasury and form a check upon 
the House of Commons iteeU ”,2 The object underlying Pitt’s 
fund was to set aside £1 million per annum or £250,000 
quarterly out of the old surplus duties which formed the previous 
fund. This million sterling was to bo used for the purchase of 
stock and the dividends thereon were to bo accumulated at 
compound interest until the dividends on the purchased stocks 

I 20 Geo. III. 0 . 31. ® Hamilton, National Debt, p. 130. 
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aud tBe £1 million originally invested amount to £4,000,000. 
Thereafter the dividends on the £4 mUliojis were not to be added 
to the sinking fund, but were to be utilised for the reduction of 
taxation or for any other purpose. In 1792 the principle of a 
true sinldng fund was introduced by placing 1 per cent on aU 
new loans issued for public purposes, i.e. an annual provision wa,g. 
made for gradual redemption in addition to interest. It was 
thought that by this system every loan would be automatically 
wiped out in 46 years at the latest. In 1798, 1799, and 1800 no 
provision of 1 per cent for a sinldng fund was attached to the 
loans of these years. In r802 the two sinldng funds were com- 
bined, although the features of each were maintained. In 1807 
Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor of the Exchequer, put forward a 
complex scheme which was adopted in the arrangement of the 
loan for that year, but, as Hamilton points out, since the Ministry 
which planned the scheme did not continue long in office, it was 
never followed after the first year. In 1813 Mr. Vansittart 
modified Pitt’s sinking fimd in such a way that it was restored to 
the state in which the proposals of 1786 and 1792 would have 
left it had no subsequent alteration taken place. Mr. Vansittart’s 
main object was the final discharge of the old debt of 1786 and 
a continuous policy of applying a sinldng fund to all loans subse- 
quently raised in order to secure their redemption within the 
maximum period of 46 years. In 1817 the sinking fund of 
Ireland was consolidated with that of Great Britain, and in 1819 
the whole question of these funds was considered by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. The result was that a resolution was 
'passed to set aside £6,000,000 per annum from income for the 
purpose of discharging debt. Owing to^ a series of fictitious 
operations, one of which was borrowing from the sinking fund 
itself in order to show this surplus, the resolution was never 
actually carried out. In 1823 ^ an effort was made to reconstitute 
the sinldng fund by providing £5,000,000 a year from the con- 
solidated fund, but this was misused in the next few years for the 
conversion of debt. In 1827 Lord Grenville published privately 
an essay, of which only the first part was printed — “ An Essay on 
the Supposed Advantages of a Sinking Fund”. Thewayhadbeen 
prepared by the remarkable book of Hamilton published in 1813, 
and by Ricardo’s “ Egsay on the Funding System ”, 1821 ; and these, 
1 4 Geo. IV. 0 . 19. 
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especially the former, more than Grenville’s essay, led to the 
recommendations of th^ House of Commons Finance Committee 
of 1828, which restored the idea of the sinking fund to its original 
and proper object. It was then decided that the sinldng fund 
can only depend on (1) a surplus of revenue, and (2) the regular 
investment of this sum to be applied to the reduction of debt. 
It was suggested that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
aim at obtaining ah annual surplus of £3,000,000 a year for this 
purpose. Goulburn, in his Budget speech of 11th July 1828, 
somewhat modified this proposal, and iu 1829 a definite arrange- 
ment was arrived at by which one-fomdh of the surplus of revenue 
in each year was to be issued to the National Debt Commissioners, 
who were empowered to buy Exchequer Bills or a portion of 
funded or unfunded debt whichever was advantageous. For 
about 40 years the principle of this arrangement was not interfered 
with, but the annual amount paid for the extinction of debt was 
far less than £3,000,000, being slightly over one-third of that 
amount. 

In 1866 the special Acts that were on the Statute Book 
relating to sinking funds were repealed, but a provision was 
retained under which a surplus of income over expenditure was 
applied to the extinction of debt. This provision still survives 
under the name of the “ Old Sinking Fund In 1876 the “ New 
Sinking Fund ” of Sir Slafiord Northcote was formed. It was 
an effective sinking fund, which has generally been carried on by 
his successors, A fixed amount was annually set aaide^fot the 
service of debt. From this the balance after meeting interest 
charges was used as the new sinking fund.^ The New SinlHug 
Fund cannot he used for paying off Ways and Means advances. 
It will he seen that these funds are not sinldng funds in the 
strictest sense of the term, since they are not definite sums annually 
set apart for the extinction of debt within a fixed period. An 
examination of the receipts of the British sinldng funds from the 
end of the eighteenth century up to the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century (1828) shows that (1) half the actual receipts of 
the fund were raised by loans ; (2) further debt was being 
incurred while the fund was accumulating ; and (3) debt was 
incurred at a higher rate ofinterest to pay off debt at a lower rate, 

1 Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford NortUotl, first Dari of mrnleiaU, 
by Andrew Lang, 2 vols., 1890. 
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as loans raised at the beginning of the nineteenth century carried 
interest at £5 : 0 : 6, whereas previous loans carried only £4 : lOs. 
per cent. This diherence of | per cent^ on £330 millions was 
equivalent to £1|- millions a year. In short, debt was incurred 
at a higher rate of interest to pay off deb’t at a lower rate, which is 
unsound finance, and this deserves the well-merited rebuke o^ 
McCulloch, who speaks of this British sinking fund as “this 
worthless compound of delusion and absurdity’”. 

4. Hamilton’s Maxims of Finance 

The absurdities of the sinking fund are not so clear to the 
reader of the financial history of the early part of the nineteenth 
century including the parliamentary debates as is sometimes 
imagined. Even during the War claims were put forward in 
some countries to pay off debt borrowed at a lower rate of interest 
from loans at a higher rate which contained some of the fallacies 
appertaining to the sinldng fund. It was left to an Aberdeen 
Professor of Mathematics who wrote on public debt to show 
clearly the true principles to be followed in public finance.^ 
Hamilton enunciated 12 maxims, which are as follows : 

“ (1) The annual income of a nation consists of the united 
produce of its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. This 
income is the source from which the inhabitants derive the 
necessaries and comforts of life ; distributed, according to their 
stations, Jn various proportions; and from which the public 
revenue necessary for internal administration, or for war, is raised. 

“ (2) The portion of national income which can be appropri- 
ated to public purposes, and the possible amount of taxation, is 
limited ; and we are already far advanced to the utmost limit. 

“ (3) The amount of the revenue raised in time of peace ought 
to be greater than the expense of a peace establishment, and the 
overplus applied to the discharge of debts contracted in former 
wars, or reserved as a resource for the expense of future wars. 

“ (4) In time of war taxes may be raised to a greater height 
than can be easily borne in peaceable times ; and the amount of 
the additional taxes, together with the surplus of the peace 
establishment, applied for defraying th* expense of the War. 

I Hamilton, op. oit, oSpecially Part III. p. 129, “ Examination ot Plans for 
tlio Redemption of the National Debt and other Financial Operations 
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“ (6) The expense of modern wars has been geno’ally so great 
that the revenue raised within the year is insufficient to defray it. 
Hence the necessity of Graving recourse to the system of funding 
or anticipation. The sum required to complete the public 
expenditure is borrowed on such terms as it can be procured for ; 
j,nd taxes are imposed for the payment of the interest ; or 
perhaps to a greater extent, with a view to the gradual extinction 
of the principal. • 

“ (6) In every year of war where this system is adopted the 
amount of the public debt is increased ; and the total increase of 
debt during a war depends upon ife duration and the annual 
excess of the expenditure above the revenue. 

“ (7) In every year of peace the excess of the revenue above 
the expenditure ought to be applied to the discharge of the 
national debt ; and the amount discharged during any period of 
peace depends upon the length of its continuance and the 
amount of the annual surplus. 

" (8) If the periods of war compared with those of peace, and 
the annual excess of the war expenditure compared with the 
annual savings during the peace establishment, be so related that 
more debt is contracted in every war than is discharged in the 
succeeding peace, the consequence is a perpetual increase of 
debt ; and the ultimate consequence must be its amount to a 
magnitude which the nation is' unable to bear. 

“ (9) The only efiectual remedies to this danger are the 
extension of the relative length of the periods of peace ; frugality 
in peace establishment ; lessening the wax expenses ; and increase 
of taxes, whether permanent or levied, during war. 

“ (10) If the three former of these remedies bo impracti- 
cable, the last affords our only resource. By increasing the war 
taxes the sum required to be raised by loan is lessened. By in- 
creasing the taxes in time of peace the sum applicable to the dis- 
charge of debt is increased. These measures may be followed to 
such an extent that the savings’in time of peace may be brought 
to an equality with the surplus expenditure in time of war, even 
on the supposition that the periods of then- relative duration shall 
be the same for centuries to come that they have been for a century 
past. • 

“ (11) When taxation is carried to t^e extent mentioned 
above, the afiairs of the nation will go on, under the pressure of 
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existing biirdens, but without a continual accumulation of debt, 
wdiich would terminate in banlcruptcy. ^o long as taxation is 
below that standard accumulation of debt advances ; and it 
becomes more difficult to raise taxation to the proper height. If 
it should ever be carried beyond that standard, a gradual dis- 
charge of the existing burdens will be obtained ; and these conse-* 
quences will take place in the exact degree in which taxation falls 
short of, or exceeds the standard of average expenditure. 

“ (12) The excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real 
sinJcing fund by which public debt can be discharged. The increase 
of the revenue and the diminution of expense are the only 
means by which this sinking fund can be enlarged, and its opera- 
tions rendered more ehectual : and all schemes for discharging 
the national debt, by sinldng funds operating by compound 
interest, or in any other manner, unless so far as they are founded 
upon this principle, are illusory.” 1 

The last of these is the most important, but all the proposi- 
tions are incontrovertible except that the first would be slightly 
modified to include services and the last clause of the third, viz. 
on hoards, is not now adopted by financiers. Hamilton was the 
first to point out in the clearest possible way the fallacy under- 
lying Pitt’s sinldng fund. Undoubtedly Price’s idea that the old 
sinldng fund was accumulating at compound interest and paying 
off debt by its own imaided force was to some extent correct. If 
the fund has been invested abroad and the interest received also 
invested abroad, a large annual sum would have been in reality 
bearing compound interest and paying ofi national debt. In the 
words of Hamilton : “ When Dr. Price says that a debt of £258 
millions might be discharged in 86 years, at no greater expense 
than an annual saving of £200,000, he overlooks the taxes imposed 
year after year, for the payment of interest ; a great part of which 
would not have been needed, if that annual sum had not been 
separated from the public revenue. . . . The Doctor’s plan for 
dischargiug the national debt by borrowing money at simple 
interest, in order to improve it at compound interest, is, we 
apprehend, completely delusive. He admits the absurdity of 
such a measure in private life, and its absurdity in national finance 
is exactly the same.” ® • 

^ HaiSilton, National Debt, pp. 7-11. 

* Hamilton, National Debt, pp. 139 and Idl. 

2 K 
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5. War-time Finance 

The distribution. of*tlie debt in tbe pre-War and at tbe present 
time is seen in tlxe follo-mng table : 


Bkitisii National Debt (in £ Millions) 



Before the 
War, 

31/a/iai.t. 

Afc fcho ISnil 
of the Wur, 
31/3/1030. 

I'resont 

Time, 

3X/3/I034. 

funded Debt 

.587 

318 

314 

Terniinablo Annuities 

30 

21 

14 

per cent Conversion Loan . 



684 

3^ per cent War Stock 


03 

63 

4J- per cent War Stock 


14 

13 

i and 6 per cent War Stock 

. . 

2008 

2096 

National War Bonds .... 


1036 

903 

4 per cent Funding Loan . 

. . 


399 

4 per cent Victory Bonds . . '. 



32.5 

Treasury Bonds 

. . 

. . 

444 

Exchequer Bonds .... 

20 

384 

160 

Savings Certificates .... 


227 

366 

Otlior debt (including American debt) 

. , 

1241 

1151 

American Loan (Anglo-French) 


51 


Treasury Bills 

13 

957 

588 

Temporary advances .... 


456 

186 

Total . 

050 

7436 

7095 

Othoi' capital llabilitio.s 

50 

46 

71 


Tbo War was financed by means of 25 votes of credit spread 
over the following years : 


Tear, 

Votes. 

Amount 
(£ JMUlioiiQ). 

1914-15 

3 

302 

1915-16 

6 

1420 

1916-17 . . . . • . 

7 

2010 

1917-18 

6 

3060 

1918 (April to November) 

3 

1900 


26 

8742 


The average daily expenditure during th^ War was £l-| millions 
in 1914-15, f3| millions in 1916-16, £6i|- millions in 1916-17, and 
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£7 millions in 1917-18. The percentage of loans to revenue for 
the year ended 31st March 191S and the subsequent four years 
was as follows : 


Year ended 

31st March. 

V 

Percentage of Hecelpfa &om 

Loans. 

Eevenue. 

1016 

64 

36 

1916 

78 

22 

1017 

74 

26 

1918 

74 

26 

1919 

86 

36 

1920 

19 

81 


Tho aggregate figures for the British financing of the War from 
1st August 1914 to 16th November 1918, five days after the 
Armistice, were approximately £8662 millions, of which loans were 
£6442 and the yield of revenue £2220. Keceipts from revenue 
were, therefore, 26 per cent of the total on an average. It is 
interesting to compare this with the total Australian war 
expenditure for the seven years ending 30th June 1922, which 
was £477 millions, of which £136 millions was charged against 
revenue (28 per cent) and £342 millions (72 per cent) against 
loans. 

In the tables above external debt is included with the internal 
debt in the total figures. The debt consists of loans mainly 
from the 'United States and Canada, the amount from the United 
States being $4604 millions or £920 millions, of which slightly over 
$4 millions was repaid on 16th March 1923 in cash, and the 
interest on the balance is 3 per cent for 10 years and per cent 
thereafter until redeemed by the operation of the accumulative 
sinking fund of ^ per cent in 62 years. Interest is payable on 
15th June and 15th December. Principal is payable on the 16th 
December annually from 1923 to '1984.^ The debt to Canada is 
£63 millions. The total external debt amounted on 31st March 
1922 to £1089 millions. There are, on the other hand, external 
loans or assets amounting to a total of £2141 millions, made up as 
follows: £160 millions the Dominions* (Australia £91 millions. 
New Zealand £30 millions, Canada £14 millions, South Africa 

1 Table XXX., App 
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£12 millions, and other colonies £3 millions), Allies £1877 millions 
(ilussia £655 millions. Prance £602 millions, Italy £628 millions, 
Yugo-Slavia £26 millions, Rumania £24 millions, Greece £22 
millions, and Portugal £20 millions). For relief £10 millions have 
been granted (including Austria £10 millions, Poland £4 millions, 
Jlumania £2 millions, Yugo-Slavia £2 millions, Czecbo-Slovakia 
million, and others £| million), and for reconstruction in 
Belgium £9 millions and Austria £2|- millions. There are 
miscellaneous assets such as Suez Canal shares (£19 millions), and 
investments in various registered companies such as the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company (£6-2 millions), the Cunard Steamship 
Company (£2*6 millions), the British Dyestuffs Corporation (£1-7 
millions), the British Cellulose and Chemical Mfg. Co. (£1'6 
millions), the Commercial Bank of Siberia (£1’2 millions), the 
Standard Shipbuilding Co. and other concerns (£1’8 millions). 

There are one or two features regarding the loans raised 
during the War which require special notice. In the first place, for 
the first time m history Great Britain was compelled to borrow 
large sums abroad. The first foreign loan was issued in New 
York in 1915. The loan was a 6 per cent five-year loan for $600 
millions. The loan was repaid on maturity on 15th October 
1920 and strengthened American confidence in Briti,sh credit. 
Subsequently the British Government issued its own loans in 
New York, collateral security being provided in the form of 
dollar bonds which the British Government paid or borrowed 
from its own nationals imder the Dollar Security Mobilisation 
Scheme. Credits were also raised through agents of the British 
Treasury in New York in 1917. After the entry of the United 
States into the War the British Government borrowed funds 
freely from the United States Government direct. Loans were 
also raised in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Spain, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Sweden, but these were rapidly repaid, the outstand- 
ing debt being the debt to America, which remained impaid till 
June 1921. Another characteristic of this period is that consols 
gave way to the 5 per cent War Loan issued at the beginning of 
1917. The cash subscriptions to the 6 per cent War Loan of 1917 
amounted to £966 millions, and conversions of the earlier 4-| per cent 
loan and Exchequer Bonds amounted to £1104 millions, making 
a total of £2070 millions. A third charaotejistic was the principle 
adopted in 1915 of “ continuous borrowing ”, when 6 per cent 
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Bbi'hsh Wab Loahs 


Issue, 

Date of Issue. 

1 

1 

Price ot Issue. 

Cash 
Eecolpts 
only. 
i.e. paid 
Into Bank of 
England on 
Oovernmeiit 
Aooouut. 

(£ millions). 

I. 3i% Loan 1925- 
1928 . 

1914, Nov. 17-24 

96% 

332 

2. S% Idlxohequer 
Bonds 1920 . 

1915, March 6-10 

£96 18 1 

48 

3. 4J% War Loan 
1925-45 . 

1916, June 21-July 10 

(tender average) 

Par 

692 

4. 6% Exchequer 
Bonds 1920 . 

1915-16, Docombcf 

Par 

238 

6. 5% Exchequer 
Bonds 1919 . 

17- Juno 1 

1910, June 2 -Sept. 27 

Par 

34 

6. 5% Exchequer 
Bonds 1921 . 

„ June 2-Oot. 2 

Par 

62 

7. 6% Exchequer 
Bonds 1920 . 

„ Oct. 2-Doo. 30 

Par 

IGl 

8. 5% War Loan 
1929-47 

1017, Jan. ll-Feb. 16 

06% 

1 

9. 4% War Loan 
1920-42 

„ Jan. ll-Feb. 10 

Par 

[ 041 

10. 6% Exchequer 
Bonds 1922 . 

„ Apr. 13-Sept. 22 

Par 

82 

National War Bonds : 

11. 1st aeries . 

1918, Oot. 1, 1917- 

Par 

616 

12. 2nd series 

March 31 

1018, Apr. 1-Sept. 30 

6% War Bonds Par 

1 



4% April-1-22 Par 

1 483 

j- 494 
]• 76 

216 

13. 3rd series . 

1919, Oot. 1, 1918- 

Apr. 23-Sept. 30, 

iou% 

6% Bonds Par 

14. 4th series . 

Jan. 18 

1919, Feh. 1 -May 31 

4% Bonds lOlJ-% 
6% Bonds Par 

15. 4% Funding 
Loan 

„ June 12-July 12 

4% Bonds 101% 

80% 

16. 4% Victory 

Bonds 

„ June 12-July 12 

85% 

217 


Noth. — T ho amount of issue In oaoh case waa unlimited except In the case of Nos. 1 
and 2, winch wore liuiitod to £360 and £60 inilliong reapectively. 
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ExcLoquer Bonds were placed on sale. The fourtli of tPis series 
of Exchequer Bonds, the 6 per cents, were closed at the end of 
December 1916 in ordSr not to stand in the way of the 6 per cent 
War Loan, the biggest loan floated during the War m Great 
Britain. In the sale oi War Bonds continuous borrowing was 
^justified. Prices were, to a large degree, kept within limits by the 
withdrawal from circulation of a large amount of currency at the 
time when inflation was almost unavoidable. A fourth character- 
istic was that there was the system of tax compounding in the 4 
per cent loan which was introduced along with the 6 per cent 
loan of 1917 in order to meet the investor who demanded 
exemption from income tax. In the 6 per cent War Loan, the 
National War Bonds, and the Funding Loan a departure from 
the collection of income tax at source occurred, the investor 
being paid the whole dividend without any deduction. Interest 
on the 4 per cent loan was reduced to a figure which allowed for 
the compounding of income tax at the maximum rate prevailing. 
The interest on the loan was not exempt from super tax, and for 
calculation purposes it was assumed that the 4 per cent interest 
was the net income after the deduction of income tax at the full 
normal rate of income tax then prevailing — 6 shillings in the £. 

In some of the loans issued by the Treasury a right of conver- 
sion into any future War Loans was given, as, for example, in the 
issue of the 4|- per cent loan of 1916 and the siibsequent Exchequer 
Bonds. The Treasury also set aside a sum equal to Is. 8d, per 
cent of each loan to purchase stock whenever the market price 
fell below the issue price. It is said that about £30 millions 
was annually spent on this, hut it did not prevent the stocks 
falling to a heavy discount. It was also arranged that bonds 
could be bought and sold with greater ease than hitherto. In 
March 1918 an issue of £6 bonds was made and could be bought 
just like postage stamps. The success of War Savings Certificates, 
issued at 16s. 6d., capable of being paid for in instalments and 
repayable in five years from tlie date of purchase at £1, proved to 
he very successful. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE HISTORY OP PUB^jIC DEBT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

1. India 

The debt of Britisb India we bave seen was Rs.877 crores (£585 
millions) on 31st March, 1924, comprising Rs.578 crores (£386 
millions) productive and Rs.299 prores (£200 millions) of dead- 
weight debt. The Government accounts class as debt incurrelS 
for p rod uctive purposes the outlay on railwa ys, i rrigatio n_iYOlk4 
t elegraphs, and tele phones. These yield normally a net profit 
to Government. Even in 1922-23, when the railway accounts 
showed a small net loss of less than half a crore of rupees in the 
working of railways, the apparent loss is converted into a gain of 
about a crore if account is taken of certain expenditure charged 
to the revenue accounts of railways. The annuity payments from 
railway receipts consist of two parts, interest on the outstanding 
capital and the payment in extinction of that outstanding. The 
latter is in the nature of a redemption of capital, and although it 
is charged to revenue in- the Government accounts it is legitimate 
not to regard it as a revenue charge in determining the yield to 
the State from railway imdertakingu The unproductive debt is 
less than 2J times the total revenue of the Central Government at 
the present time. Prior to the War almost the entire debt of the 
Government of India was of a productive character, and the 
subsequent unproductive debt is traceable (1) to the War con-' 
tribution of fTOlT miIliMs"(Eacrifnot been for this the ordinary debt 
would have been almost completely wiped out in 1917) ; (2) the 
outlay on the building of the new capital at Delhi (Rs.S crores) ; 
and (3) the revenue deficits which sinc» 1919 have been financed 
from borrowings. Against this unproductive debt the Govern- 
ment of India hold assets of cash balances in India and in England 
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(Es.35crores),the gold standard reserve (Rs.60 crores), loans made 
to native States, and local bodies, etc. (Rs.20 crores), leaving an 
uncovered debt of Rs.184 crores, or a little more than tbe total 
a.TiTma.1 revenue of tbe Central Government. In addition there are 
other far larger assets, siTch as real and other property, belong- 
ing to Government. Since the Reformed Constitution of 1919 
provincial Governments have been granted considerable powers of 
borrowing. Only .two Governments have so far placed loans on 
the market, while the rest have been able to obtain their fimds by 
loans from the Central Government. One of these public loans 
was floated by the Government oh Bombay in 1921 for the 
development of Bombay. The other loans have been devoted to 
productive schemes like irrigation works, forest development, 
advances to local bodies, or other minor schemes of general 
utility ; a sinking fund for the amortisation is established in the 
last case when the schemes are unproductive. A few provincial 
Governments in the last few years have also borrowed for finan- 
cing revenue deficits, but the amounts have not been substantial 
enough to affect the general position as stated above. 

From 1921 to 1922, it will be remembered, the Budget mfirked 
a new era, as it was the first Budget under the new constitution, 
the Central Government’s Budget being separate from those of the 
provinces. Since 1921-22 there has been a considerable reduction 
in the floating debt, and the position now is as follows : 



1021-23. 

1022-23. 

1023-24. 

Funded or iiemanont debt . 

Us. lalcha, 

523,87 

Ka. lablia. 
703,70 

Us. Ittiths. 
762,01 

Temporary or unfunded debt, including 
Treasury Bills . . . '. 

198,78 

' 1 

133,80 

126,13 


722,65 

837,59 

877,14 


The Finance Member in his Budget speech of 1924-25 said : “ We 
have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard to 
floating debt and can face the necessity of meeting short-term 
bonds which mature in the next few years with confidence. There 
is no longer any fear of au]j:,being forced to undesirable expedients, 
such as cm-rency inflation, in order to meet our outgoings. And 
if the time has not yet come at which we can replace the present 
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statutory, but inoperative, ratio of 2s. gold to the rupee by an 
effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to maintain our 
currency in a sound condition but to a cdutinuancc of economic 
instability in other parts of the world, which makes immediate 


stabilisation unattractive.” The imprdvement in the country’s 
finances reflects itself in the market quotations of the Govern- 

ment securities. The 5 per cent tax-free 

loan (1945-56) was 

quoted at Es. 88-10 on 16th February 1923. 

On the correspond- 

ing date in 1924 it had risen to Es.98. It was proposed to assign 
in 1924-26 Rs.4 crores annually for the first five years for debt 
redemption. This amount’ is made up chiefly of obligatory 
payments, e.g. contractual railway annuities about Es.3 crores and 
contractual depreciation fund against 5 per cent loans about 
Rs.0-7 crore. Indian gilt-edged securities have improved more 
than those of Dominion and foreign securities from the low level 

to which post- War events reduced them, 
present time is shown in the following table 

The position at the 

Debt or the Government or India on 

31st March 1924 

In India — 

Rs. Lakhs. 

Loans (Permanent Debt) 

368,89 ’ 

Treasury Bills in the bands of the pubbe 

2.18 

Treasury Bills in the Paper Currency Reserve . 49,06 

Post Office Savings Banks 

24,87 

Gash Certificates 

8,51 

Provident Funds, etc, , 

89,97 

Total, India .... 

484,02 

In England (at Rs.l6 to the £) . 

393,12 ■ 

Total ..... 

. ■''877,14 

r 

Productive .... 

678,39 

Unproductive debt 

298,76 

Permanent debt . ; 

762,01 

Temporary or floating debt .' 

126,13 

The debt per head was E8.354 in. 1923-24. The percentage of 


debt charges to expenditure was 16^ in 1921-22, as compared with 
the following figures for Great Britain, the Dominions, the United 
States, France, and Japan. * 


’■ Cential and Provincial. 
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PjSKCENTAOE Exl-ENBITimJS ON Dkdt Shbvioes to 'I'otao 
OEmNAllY Exi'KNOlTURH 


Country. 

Year 


j^ranco .... 

1024 

5:i'8 

U.S.A. t . . . . 

1021-22 

44-2 

Great Britain . 

1022-24 

;!0'0 

New Zealand 

1022 - 2:1 

:i:i-8 

Caiiada f . . . . 

1021-22 

:i:i-r) 

Smith. Africa 

li)20-21 

2iS-(i 

Aiiatra]ia§ .... 

1922 - 2:1 

2:i-« 

Japan ..... 

1021-22 

* 

18-4 


• See Tal)lo XXIX., App. t Fedoml. 
t Dominion and Provinces. § Commonwealth and States. 


The Govemmeat of India have made conversions from time 
to time. Converaiona took place in 1871, 1880, 1887, 1894, 1896, 
1908, 1916, 'and 1917. Six per cent aa a maximum rate ended in 
1858-59, and did not appear again until 1920-21. In the troubles 
of 1857-59 facilities to holders of scrip were given to convert 
their holdings into notes bearing higher rates of interest. The 
Government of India, in the stress and strain of 1 867, stated that 
“ the 5 per cent loan, which would have boon adequate for 
ordinary wants and in ordinary times, was found to be inadequate 
at that time of extreme pressure. Accordingly it was necessary 
to induce capitalists to come to the assistance of the State by an 
enhancement of the terms, and the Governor-Goneml in Council 
resolved to borrow at 6 per cent. Ho was aware that this could 
not be done without in some degree aflecting injuriously those 
holders of the paper of former loans, who had not purchased for 
purposes of permanent investment ; but this is the condition of 
all such holders of Government stock in all countries whenever a 
great exigency forces upon the State the necessity of raising a 
large sum in a limited time. The Governor-General in Council, 
however, was desirous to save such holders from loss, as far as that 
could be done consistently with the paramount object in view. 
Therefore, instead of simply opening a 6 per cent loan, which 
would have brought down the price of 4 and 6 per cent jraper to a 
low point, he threw open the then existing 6 per cent loan to sub- 
scriptions, half in cash andhalf in 4 per cent paper. This arrange- 
ment for many months answered the purposg ; the market price of 
the paper of former loans was but little affected by the operation, 
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and the expectations of Government were fully met by large and 
regular subscriptions through the medium of the then existing 
holders of i per cent stock, or those who phrchased of them for the 
express purpose of subscribing to the loan,” Bight crores were 
paid in cash. In 1859 the Government of India similarly an- 
nounced a 5|- per cent loan to the extent of 6 crores of rupees, to 
which subscriptions were received in cash, or half in cash and half 
in 6 per cent paper. It was also stated at the' same time that no 
loan carrying a higher rate of interest would be opened in India 
during the year unless under instructions from the Home Govern- 
ment.i The rates were reduced to per cent in 1894 and to 
■S per cent in 1896. From 1859-60 to 1878-79, 5| per cent was 
the maximum rate, and the rate of 6^ per cent did not reappear 
until 1916-17. Five per cent loans existed from 1823-24 to 
1871-72, and are not found again until 1916-17. Four and a half 
per cent loans date from 1856-67. Certain 4 per cent loans were 
issued in 1824-26, and this rate is still paid on part of the National 
Debt. Three and a half per cents date from 1853-54 and 3 per 
cents from 1896-97. Loans are of two classes, non-terminable 
and terminable loans. The non-terminable rupee loans are those 
which Government have imdertaken not to repay before a certain 
date, and are repayable at the option of Government (with notice) 
after that date. These loans are now repayable at the option of 
Government after three months’ notice, as the dates before which 
repayment was not to he made have expired. The terminable 
loans are repayable on a fixed date, or not before a certain date 
and not later than another fixed date. 

In 1921, in the Council of State, a resolution was passed to 
the efiect that “ The financial pohcy of Government be so directed 
as to ensure the early rehabilitation of Government securities, 
with due regard to the necessity of funding the temporary debt 
and to the provision of capital expenditure for productive pur- 
poses ”. Two committees were appointed, one in Calcutta and 
one in Bombay. Both committees were opposed to any con- 
cessions, such as the raising of the rate of interest, which would 
benefit the holders of low interest-bearing securities at the 

^ Notifications relating to the public loans o£ the Government of India 
published in the Government of India Gazette -itom 1822 to 1889 (Calcutta, 
Superintendent, Government Printing, India). Of. also Report of the Bombay 
committee to inquire mt» the rehabilitation of Government seouritioa (Calcutta, 
Superintendent, Qovornmont Printing, India, 1919). 
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expense of the general taxpayer. The Calcutta Committee, 
however, made the sui’prising suggestion that “ we consider that 
all future Government Wns should be exempt from income tax, 
but in the case of existing securities which arc liable to tlie tax, 
we recommend that the rate at which income tax is deducted at 
the source should be standardised at one anna in the rupee 
Giving to financial pressure in the War, India, like Great Britain, 
issued income tax free securities, but this will not in all probability 
be done in future, since it is unfair to the State. ^ The Bombay 
Report, which is an interesting document, suggests that Govern- 
ment should publicly announce that It would pay off the 3 and 
3| per cent loans between forty-five and fifty years from 1921, 
and that it should undertake to purchase by public tender and 
to cancel each year 2 per cent of the amount of such securities 
outstanding at the beginning of the year, such purchase to be 
effected during the course of ^the year. It may be doubted 
whether Government should borrow at a higher rate of interest 
with one hand to purchase securities the interest of which is at a 
lower rate. There may be reasons of a politico-financial nature 
to encourage investors, but these proposals have usually to bo 
regarded from the viewpoint of sound finance. The Government 
of India, in publishing in 1921 the Reports on the rehabilitation 
of securities, wisely did not commit themselves to the precise 
action they proposed to take, since future liabilities in the matter 
of new capital expenditure were not sufficiently clear to enable 
them to decide upon the borrowing policy of the future. 

The Report of the Bombay Committee, of which Sir'Dadiba 
Dalai (now High Commissioner for India) was chairman, stated 
that “ India is full of money, and self-contained to supply all 
funds necessary for the expansion of its railways and irrigation 
systems, and for the development of industries. . . . We arc of 
opinion that year after year India will be able to spare increasing 
sums of money for the building of railways, canals, and industries, 
and for provincial development. Unfortunately the money 
power of India is not properly mobilised. Money lie.s dormant in 
endless small hoards all over the country. There is a vast virgin 

J Eoport of the Calcutta Coramiltce dated 30th Ajail paragmiih fl. 

“ The rupee loan of 1924-2B, 'however, was for speeial reasons free of income 
tax (6 per cent bends of 1U33 waned at 08J and the main loan iaanod at 9i), 
with interest at 0 per eont and rojiayablo neither boCoro 19‘1G nor later than 
1003). 
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field for tlie development and expansion of banking and for the 
collection into bank reserves of tke innumerable stores of money 
lying idle throughout the country, which 'Could be utilised for the 
benefit of the holders and for the good of trade and of the 
State.” ^ It is extraordinary how igndrant people are in India 
of the facilities of investing in securities, especially through the 
Post Office. They do not know how to make an investment in a 
loan, to draw interest, to make endorsements on .Promissory Notes, 
to renew securities, etc. This recalls a minute by the Et. Hon. 
James Wilson in 1859 before introducing currency notes in India. 
He made elaborate preparations for the translation in various 
provinces of what the currency system meant, and the method 
of publicity even at that period was remarkable. There can be 
no doubt that the War taught people, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States, how to save. “ I doubt ”, said President 
Wilson, “ that many good by-products can come out of a war, 
hut if our people learn from this war to save, then the War is 
worth all it has cost us in money and material.” Compared with 
1914, in Great Britain and America there was a limited circle of 
large investors. Publicity began and ended with the issue of a 
prospectus in the press, and its distribution by a limited number 
of bankers and stockbrokers. There was an undoubted reluctance 
on the part of officials to depart from traditional procedure, and 
a prejudice against any lapse from official dignity. To-day in 
the West there is a new state of things made possible by the 
savings movement. The War Loan publicity campaigns in the 
United Eingdom, and the Liberty Loan publicity campaigns in 
the United States, show what can be done. “ Business men’s 
weeks ”, “ feed the guns weeks ”, ” war -tveapons weeks ”, the 
issue of postmarks on letters, the ‘issue of letters to difieient 
people, all had an extraordinary effect in Great Britain. Liver- 
pool, for instance, was asked to purchase a battleship by investing 
sufficient to purchase this, hut she invested sufficient to purchase 
no less than six. There is undoubtedly room for the recom- 
mendation made by Sir Dadiba Dalai’s committee suitable to 
present conditions. The Bombay Committee also suggested : 
“ In order to create broad and expanding markets for securities 
and to rehabilitate the existing secu{itios. Government should 
endeavour to establish Stock Exchanges in each of the provincial 
1 Paragraphs 28 and 29 of the Report, 
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capitals, under non-official control, and should give a grant for 
land and buildings at places where Stock Exchanges do not exist 
at present”.^ Eecen% the Eeport of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange Enquiry Committee has made further recommenda- 
tions, which should be a’ step in the direction of better Stock 
Exchanges.^ In India much remains to be done to popularise 
the investing habit. People prefer to put their money into gold 
jewellery rather than securities. An Indian wedding is still, 
even for the poorer classes, an expensive and even wasteful affair. 
The parents, too, instead of giving the bride and bridegroom 
secuiities, prefer the less economical way of giving jewellery. 
Intensive and persistent propaganda is necessary, as social customs 
die hard with us. Still, the investing habit is growing. Post 
Office Cash Certificates were started in India in 1917, and before 


PcBLio Debt oe India * 


Year cntling 3lBt Match. 

Debt. 

Debt 

Obargea. 

Iiicreaso of Debt over 
Proviim.H Year in the 
'Xttblo. 



Net Ammuit. 

Per Cent. 

1846 

Lnlthsnflla. 

43,60 

Liildia of Xi.3. 



1857 Year of the Mutiny . 

69,40 

, , 

16,06 

36-7 

18(52 

107,61 

(5,02 

48,06 

SOB 

1872 About fifty years ago 

116,87 

7,00 

8,3(5 

7-7 

1882 „ forty „ 

180,92 

(5,75 

61,06 

44- 1 

1892 ,, thirty „ 

222,28 

10,10 

66,34 

33'2 

1902 „ twenty „ 

339,36 

11,16 

117,00 

62-7 

1912 „ ton „ 

464,72 

14,83 

116,37 

34-0 

1914 Pre-War year 

481,00 

1.6,19 

(5,37 

1-4 

1916 

478,41 

479,11 

16,77 

17,32 

3.8 

1918 

16,99 

70 

0-2 

1917 

478,60 

16,62 

-2,61 

-0'6 

1918 India took over £100 
million War contribution 

887,70 

26,60 

191,10 


1919 

683,37 

26,96 

16,67 

2-.3 

1920 

698,60 

28,00 

16,23 

2-2 

1921 

664,70 

28,28 

-33,90 

-6-] 

1922 

722,(56 

36,97 

57,96 


mat 

837,6'9 

36,24 

114,04 


1924 J 

877,14 

38,84 

39,65 



* Soo Tablo XXVI., App. t Coutral Oovcrnracnt only, 

t Oontml {lovonimcnt only. JJevlsod Estimates. 


Paragraph 31 o£ the Koport. 

“ Report of the Bombay Stook Exchange Enq^tsiry Committoo (Bombay 
Government Central Press, 1924). 
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Slat March 1919 brought in a net sum of Ils.8 orores, owing to a 
strenuous campaign for saving. Prom then withdrawals exceeded 
deposits, but in 1923-24 fresh efforts hav* popularised this form 
of investment. During the ten months ended 31st January 
1924, deposits amounted to Rs.6 crores ’gross or Rs.lJ- crores net. 

The history of the Indian debt in tabular form is given on 
the preceding page. 

The Indian debt is made up a.9 follows : 


Debt of the Government of India 


n England (at Rs.l6 to the £) — 

Lakhs of Rs. 

Loans ...... 

364,22 

War contributions .... 

28,90 

Total in England 


n India — 


Permanent debt — 


6 per cent War Bonds 

125,36 

5J per cent War Bonds 

29,35 

5 per cent debt .... 

66,13 

4 per cent debt .... 

12,09 

3^ per cent debt .... 

110,36 

3 per cent debt .... 

6,30 

Others ..... 

1,31 

Total permanent debt 


Temporary debt — 


Treasury Bills issued to the public 

2,13 

Treasury Bills issued to the Paper 


Currency Reserve 

49,66 

Post Office Savings Banks 

24,87 

Cash Certificates .... 

8,61 

Provident funds, etc. 

39,97 


393,12 


358,80 


Total debt 


126.13 

877.14 


Floating debts are in various forma. “ Ways and Means 
advances ” are given by the Imperial Bank of India. Treasury 
Bills are open to the public and are current from three to twelve 
months. They are issued at discount, and the difference repre- 
sents the return for the investment. The lowest denomination 
is of Es.6000. The issue of these dates from 1917. Post Office 
Cash Certificates are mainly intended Tor small investors. 
Exchequer or Grovernment Bonds are issued for three, five, or 
ten years, and originated during the War. Debentures are 
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current for a specified short period and are repayable after that 
date. Debenture Stocks carry no promise of repayment within 
a fixed time. They are redeemable on some distant date in' 
the future at the option of Government. Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks are issued by the Secretary of State on behalf 
of certain railways. Government securities are in the form of 
Stacks, Bearer Bonds, and Promissory Notes. Stock-holders 
are entered in the books of the Public Debt Office and are granted 
a certificate to that effect. The ownership of Stock depends on 
the registry of the name in tlie Government books and not on 
the possession of the certificate. Thus immunity against loss 
of the certificate is secured. The interest on these securities 
is payable at any treasury required by the holder. Bearer 
Bonds are easily negotiable, and the possessor who may not bo 
the owner has every right to them. Interest is paid on the 
presentation of coupons attached to them. Promissory Notes 
are a compromise between the perfect security of Stocks and 
the ready negotiability of Bearer Bonds. They are transferable 
by endorsement. 

The issue of rupee loans ^ in India does not require Parlia- 
mentary sanction, but the issue of sterling loans in England 
requires the sanction of Parliament, The necessity for sanction 
arises from the fact that the East India Company, the pre- 
decessor of the Government of India, was required by statute to 
obtain sanction for floating loans. This Parliamentary sanction 
places the Indian sterling loans under the trustee securities, and 
this is an advantage to the investor. This sanction does not, 
of course, mean any guarantee by Parliament for the payment 
of the principal or the interest of these loans. The present 
tendency of the Government of India is to borrow more and 
more in India. In recent years India has had to depend on 
her own resoui'ces to an increasing extent. In the present 
century, prior to the War, the maximum amount raised in 
rupee loans by Government was Rs.6 crorcs® in 1914. The 
figures of recent years are as follows : 

^ Tha Indian legislature (loos not detormine tho amount or tonus of Iho 
loans issued by the (lovornraonl of India, 

® It oannot bo too ofton stated that a ororo of Ks. =£000,607, oraiiproxi- 
mately two-thirds of a million sterling. Tho money was raised in July 1014, 
and is therefore before the War. 
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Rupee Loaws op the QovsBirMBirT or Ijstbia 




Amount subscribed. 

Year. 

Cm 

Amount 

advertised. 

By Conversions 
of War Bonds 

In Cash. 



and Treasury 
Bills. 

iN'omiaal Value. 

At Rate of 
Issue. f 

1913-14 

3-0 

Rs. Orores. 

3-0 

2-9 

1914-16 

5-0 


6-0 

4-8 

1916-16 

4-B* 


6-0 

6-0 

1916-17 

6-0 f 


6-7 

6-7 

1917-18 

unlimited 

■ ■t 

44-3 

44-3 § 

1918-19 


4-3 

62-8 

62'8 § 

1919-20 


29 

18-4 

17-4 § 

1920-21 


18-1 

11-7 

11-7 § 

1921-22 


12-1 

37-1 

37-1 § 

1922-23 


4-5 

42-4 

42-4 § 

1923-24 

24-0 

0-1 

23-9 

23-1 

1824 

15 

> 


• • 


♦ Plus anyfcliing contributed through the Post Olllces 

1 Applications in excess oi this amount up to a maximum oJ 113.12 crores wore to be 
accepted if received. 

t In 1916-17 and 1917-18 certain conversions from old rupee papot to current loans 
were permitted. The sum thus converted In these two years was about B.8.23'8 crores. 

§ JSxoludod from these figures arc the amounts received In cash through Cash Certtfl- 
oatoB In the years 1917-18 to 1922-23, wliloh were as follows ; — Us.lO’O, 3-2, O’O, 0 5, 0-6, 
and 0 7 crores. 

Note. — It will be seen from the table above that the gross subscriptions have Increased, 
especially (Since the loan of 1917. The gross subscriptions. Including Cosh Cortlflcatos, were 
as follows : — 1013-14, Rs.3 crores ; 1914-16, Ks.S crores ; 1915-16, Rs.S crores ; 1910-17, 
Es.fl'7 crores ; 1917-18, ll8,64-3 crores ; 1918-19, Rs.60-3 crores ; 1919-20, R8.22-2 
crores; 1920-21, Rs.30'3 crores ; 1921-22, E3.49-7 crores ; 1922-23, Rs.47'C crores ; and 
1923-24, Rs.24 crores. 

Since the middle of last century to the present time India 
has followed a cautious and profitable policy of what may be 
termed Victorian or Gladstonian finance. One of the proudest 
features in her public finance is the manner in which the country 
has been able for this specialised work to command the services 
of the most capable financial intellects, those of His Majesty’s 
Treasury in Whitehall not excepted.’- The list contains many 
names, such as those of the Rt. Hon. James Wilson, Lord 
Cromer, Sir James Westland, and Sir Clinton Dawkins. Perhaps 
this may be to some degree due to the wonderful and absolutely 
irresistible fasemation of India. These no light services are 
widely acknowledged by Indians conscious of the great work 
performed. 

1 The present Pinanc^ Minister, for example, was Controller of Finance, 
H.M. Treasury. 

2l 
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2. United States oe Ameeioa 

Tte Mstory of the^ United States public debt is, especially 
in the twentieth century, full of interest. In 1789 Alexander 
Hamilton was selected by Washington to take charge of and 
organise the Treasury. He carried through as Secretary a 
Scheme of funding which proved beneficial. Adams, however, 
says, “ It is a serious criticism upon the financier who funds a 
series of floating obligations or who converts a funded debt 
that any reasonable policy of debt payment should thereafter 
be embarrassed by the terms of the contract in the newly created 
obligations. The conversion of a debt should be regarded as 
an opportunity for bringing the debt under control so far 
as ultimate payment is concerned. The funding scheme of 
Alexander Hamilton and the refimding programme of Secretary 
Sherman are alike open to criticism from this point of view.” ^ 
The work of Alexander Hamilton, nevertheless, is of outstanding 
merit in this period in regard to public debt.^ The growth of 
the debt is seen in the following table : 


National Debt of tub United States 'I' 


noi)t 
($ millions). 


Di'bt 

railllons), 

1678 
1122 
1007 
1203 
1132 
1147 
1103 
1188 
1191 
1225 
2977 
.) 12,244 
25,482 
24,298 
23,070 
22,904 
22,360 1 


“I*!?, e'lnenoy cuiUacates anti treiv.uiry notes ol 1890 
(Statistical Abstract o£ tho United Slates, 1922), 

1 This gross debt is made up ol interest bearing (between 2 ond 8 per cent) §22,008 
millions, and non-interest beating $342 millions. 


1790 


76 

1886 

1790 

. . . . 

84 

1890 

1812 (War, 1812-14). 

45 

1896 

1816 


127 

1900 

1819 

. 

90 

1906 

1826 

» . . 

84 

1910 

1832 

. 

24 

1913 . , , . ' . 

1833-33 . . Debt 

extinguished 

1914 

1846 (War, 1846-47). 

10 

1915 

1862 


63 

1910 

1867 


28- 

1917 (War, 6th April) 

1860 


06 

1918(Armistioo, 11th Nov. 

1861 


91 

1919 

1862 


614 

1920 

1863 

■Civil War i 

. 1120 

1921 

1864 


. 1816 

1922 

1866 J 

1876 . 


, 2846 

. 2166 

1923 


‘ Adams, FinancR, p. 866 ;*cf. hia Pxihlk, Debk, ji. 220. 

“ Fv.Uio Credit, 9tli January 1790 ; Public Credit, Kith January 1796. Those 
two important reports rank with throe others oiiuully woU known : National 
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Ti .0 debt leapt up during the war of 1812-18M, vvluui no 
losH than 92 per cent of the war expenditure ($04,300,000 out 
of $70,000,000) was met from loans, d percentage even less 
satisfactory than that of France in the recent Great War. By 
1833 the debt was so reduced that it was practically redeemed 
in the triennium 1833-1835. The increase in the Civil Waf, 
1861-1 8G5, is clearly seen from the table above. The lessons 
learned from the issue of inconvertible paper have not been 
forgotten. In 1865 the debt had reached a level that was not 
touched until the United States entered the War in 1917. The 
maximum was reached in- August 1865, $2846 millions, as 
against $2977 millions in 1917. Of $2846 millions the greater 
portion was in the form of floating debt ($1276 millions) and 
inconvertible paper ($460 millions). The funded debt amounted 
to only $1110 millions. A sinking fund law was passed in 
1862, but it did not become operative until 1866, as there was 
no real surplus. In 1868 the temporary debt was paid, and 
henceforth repayment and conversion were possible. The rates 
of interest fell towards the end of the century. In 1890 the 
debt was $1122 millions, and in 1895 the debt was $1097 
millions. In the’ flr.st year of the present century it was 
$1263 millions, in 1910 $1147 millions, and in 1916, the year 
previous to America’s entry into the War, $1125 millions. The 
great increases from 1918 to 1920, and the fall to 1923, are 
brought out in the statement above. An analysis of tlie public 
debt on 30th June 1923 shows the high credit of tlio country, 
and the phenomenal successes in regard to tlie four Liberty 
Loans and in the Victory Liberty Loan of 1922-23. Tlie total 
debt is very much less than that of France and also of Great 
Britain, although the United States is the wealthiest of the 
three Powers.^ 

£an/c, 13th Deoemtor 1790; Matablisliment of a Mini, 28fch January 1791 ; and 
Encouragement mid Protection of Manufactures, 6th Dcoomber 1791. {Vide 
Lodge’s edition, New York, 1885, vol. ii.,' “ Finance and Taxation ” ; vol. iii., 
“ Finance, Taxation, and Connnercial Relations ”. Cf. American State Papers, 
vol. i.) “It will bo the truo.st policy of the United Stales to give all possible 
energy to public credit," said Hamilton, “ by a Urm adlioronco to its strictest 
maxima, and yet, to avoid tlvo ills of an excessive employment of it, by true 
ooononiy and ayaloiii in the imblio expenditure, by Bloadlly cultivating poaco, and 
by msiiig aincoro, e/Ticient, and persovonng ondoaiwui's fb diminish present debts, 
prevent the aoeuiuulation of now, and soouro the diaoliargo within a reason- 
able period, of such as it in.-sy bo at any time a matter of notswaity to contract. ” 
t For the wealth of those three countries see Table XXXTI. 
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Public Pebt oif the United Statjjs on 30'ni Jonk 1023 

$ Miliums. 

Isl Liberty Loan, 30 years (1932-47), 3.^ per cent . 1,052 

2nd „ 1927-42, 4 per cent. . . . 3,190 

3rd „ >, 10 yeJlrs (1028), 4.J- per cent . . 3,408 

4tli „ „ 20 years (lOSS-.'iS), 4.J per cent, . 6,320 

Notes (Victory Liberty Loan, 1922-23, Treasury notes, 

etc.) ....... 4,10 1 

Certifioatca of ifidebtediieas . . . . 1,031 

Treasury War Saidnga Certificates . . . 337 

dl per cent Treasury Bonds (1947-52) . . . 764 

2 „ Bonds (1930) 600 

4 „ ,. (1925) 118 

2 „ Canal (1916-36) .... 49 

2 „ „ (1918-38) .... 26 

3 „ ., (1901) 50 

3 „ Conversion (1946-47) ... 29 

2i ,, Postal (1st to 24th) .... 12 

Interest bearing ... ■ • ■ 22,008 

Non-interest bearing ..... 342 


Total 22,350 

Matured interest . . . . . 176 


22,526 

Leas cash in Treasury .... 370 


Net debt of U.S.A 22,150 


European countries, mainly Great Britain, Franco, and Italy, 
are tlie debtors to tbe United States to the extent- shown in 
the table on following page. 

The British debt, as explained aboved is now funded, the 
Debt Funding Commission having fixed the total sum repayable 
at $4600 millions. According to a stateraeat made in the 
British House of Commons by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury in April 1921, the British Government lent £897 
millions to Allied Governments during the period in which it 
was borrowing from the United States, and this was in addition 
to £828 millions lent to them before the United States entered 
the War in 1917- “ Had the British Government been relieved 
of the necessity at Jegding this £897,000,000 to the Allied 
Governments it would have been, so far as could be judged, 

1 See Table XXX., App. 
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unnecessary lor the British Government to ask financial assistanco 
froni the United States Government.” The Britisli Goverimient 
expended in the United States nearly S3DOO million more tliaii 
the total amount lent during the same period b}i the United 
States Governments, mainly on munitions, cotton, cereals, and 
bills of exchange bought to meet expenditure in the United Statef^ 
The loan policy of the United States Government during the 


Beets owing to U.S.A. (Augost 1923) 


Country. 

Principal. 

Unp.ald and 
Accrued 
Interest. 

Total. 


Million 8. 


Million S. 

Great Britain 

4,631 


4,631 

France 

3,341 

677 

3,918 

Italy 

1,648 

326 

1,974 

Belgium 

377 

60 

446 

B;Usaia 

. 193 

46 

238 

Poland 

166 

20 

182 

Czeolioalovakia .... 

92 

18 

110 

Serbia 

61 

10 

61 

BiUmania 

36 

7 

43 

Austria f 

24 

4 

28 

Grooco 

16 

1 

16 

Eathonia 

14 

3 

17 

Finland 

!) 


0 

Other oountrioa .... 

23 

2 

25 


10,610 

1,088 

11,698 

JSquivalent in sterling (par of 




oxoluingo) 

2,178 

222 

2,401) 


* The Funded Houd» liavo heen rtollverod fcn the TT.S 'I'ruiism'y. 
i Payment of pilncipiii and interest e.xtondcMl for 20 yt'nr,s ironi J»f .Time 1023. 


years 1917 and 1918 and subsequently is as noteworthy as it was 
successful. In the first place the flotation of the four Liberty 
Loans in 1917 and 1 918 and the Victory Liberty Loan of 1 919 is a 
permanent wonder to many students of American finance. The 
total amount issued, according ’to the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was nearly $21,433 millions, and on 
30th June 1922 the amount outstanding was $17,087 millions. 
The success of the fourth Liberty Loan in October 1918 (4|- jier 
cent Bonds of 1933-38), when $6965 miKioh^werc issued, was the 
greatest financial achievement in the history of any country. 1 1 
not only reflected the strength of the United States financially, 
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but also the wonderful War Loan organisation, that was perfected 
by the Central Liberty Loan Committee in each of the 12 Federal 
Eeserve Districts. Thfi leading financial, industrial, coinincrcial, 
and professional men were on each Central Committee. These 
committees met daily and had also the assistance of ladies. 
Similarly cities and villages had their committees, and if the 
daily returns showed that cities or villages were behind in their 
allotted quotas speakers of repute were sent to rouse the lethargic 
in this campaign of education. It is estimated that at the end 
of the War at least 20 millions, and perhaps even 26 millions, out 
of a total population of 106 millidns were holders of Liberty 
Bonds. Every effort was made to draw the borrowings from 
actual savings and to get the securities into the hands of investors. 
In Jime 1921, according to reports from banks doing over 40 per 
cent of the commercial banking of the comitry, only a very small 
proportion of the long-term loan.s. Victory notes, and Treasury 
certificates were pledged with these banks as security. Secondly, 
the use of Government paper money was avoided and bank credit 
used instead. Inflation, which is difficult in war to avoid, was 
kept to a minimum by (1) the restriction of credit to essentials ; 
(2) the inculcating of thrift either in the form of payment to the 
Liberty Loans from current savings or in the eschewing of luxuries 
of all kinds by taxation. Thirty-two per cent was, moreover, paid 
from taxation according to the data given in the Aimual Rci)ort 
of the Secretary to the Treasury for 1920. The net War expendi- 
ture to 30th Jimo 1920 was $33,456 millions, and the excess of 
the annual tax revenue over the normal tax revenue was $10,703 
millions. An independent authority estimates these figures at 
$35,428 millions and $11,819 millions respectively. Thus one- 
third of the cost of the War was obtained from revenue and 
two-thirds from loans, a striking contrast with many leading 
European countries, and this at a time when Federal revenues 
were completely changed by the introduction of income and 
profits taxation and a Federal estate tax which made the tax 
system direct and progressive in place of, as an American writer 
terms it, indirect and regressive. Thirdly, the use of terminable 
securities with maturities not exceeding thirty years issued every 
six months at rate^ high enough to attract savings was 
markedly successful. Conversion privileges were also not over- 
looked. In order that these large Bond issues should not be too 
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much of a strain on the market, they were preceded by almost 
monthly issues of floating debt which were to be taken up by 
Liberty Bonds or payment of taxes. To reduce still further 
tightness of credit by the concentration of funds in Government 
Treasuries, and to compensate banks *for their trouble, banks 
subscribing to Government loans held their subscriptions as a 
credit on Government accoimt until the funds were called for by 
Government. This was known as “ payment by credit ’ ’ . Lastly, 
a sinking fund of 2|- per cent of the aggregate total of the loans 
outstanding on 1st July 1920, less the amount invested in foreign 
Government securities, was established by an Act of Congress dated 
3rd March 1919. This was a guarantee which increased the 
confidence of the investing public and is an interesting example 
for some other countries to follow. 

3. Eeance 

Before the War the Erench debt was the greatest in the world. 
Early in 1 924 (at the current rate of exchange and including that 
of the German Reich) Erance’s National Debt was the third 
largest.^ It is, however, the burden of i.he French debt that 
gives cause in some quarters for anxiety. The expenditure on 
debt services in Erance at the present time is 53'8 y)or cent of the 
total ordinary expenditure, the charges having increased from 
13'5 in the pre-War year. The debt of Erance is a great and 
complex problem, and there are plain, very ])lain, indications 
that the’ acquiescent attitude in regard to it is being modified. 
In June 1924, for example, the new Erench Govewiment ]woi)osed 
a strict inquiry into the financial position of the country witli 
the object of ensurhig the balancing of the Budget, the tighten- 
ing up and readjustment of taxation, especially direct taxation. 
The problem is one of raising funds to meet the enormous 
temporary and permanent obligations which the War has left. 
The timid slackness in the War of politicians, combined with the 
brilliant apathy of the Treasury and the pedantic respect for 
mouldy precedent, are mainly responsible for the problem which 
has arisen. 

• * * 

’ Groat Britain, HVOCi milliona ; Unilotl Stales, £4715 millions ; Pmnac, 
£4134 millions {70 fr, =£%)— at x>ar of oxchango, £11,472 inillions. See Table 
XXV., AjjiJ. 
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The increase in debt is seen in the following table : 


FBENOir National Debt 


J — — — ^ 

Year. 

Total Debt {Millions). 

Annual Debt Charges 
(Millions). 



r<’r. 

£ 

Franoa. 

Bi 

1713 . . 


1,200 

48 



1763 , . . 


2,750 

110 



1793 


800 

32 



1800 


725 

29 



1814,(1 at AprO) . 


1,276 

61 

75 


1810 


3,500 

140 

. . 


1830 


5,182 

207 

223 

9 

1848 


0,500 

200 

1 

1 

1852 


0,639 

2()() 

262 

10 

1808 . . 


12,383 

495 

383 

15 

1876 (1st iTauiiary) 


19,900 

796 

750 

30 

1883 . . . 


27,401 

1,096 

1,121 

45 

1887 (lat January) 


24,676 

987 

850 

34 

1893 . . 


30,313 

1,212 

1,039 

42 

189S 


26,976 

1,039 

825 

33 

1900 . 


27,150 

1,086 



1903 


30,799 

1,232 

924 

37 

1913 . . . 


33,037 

1,315 

i)58 

38 

1914 (1st July) . 


34,188 

1,307 

1,307 

52 

1919 (lat January) 


147,472 

5,898 


. . 

1920 


240,242 

9,600 

9,442 

378 

1921 


297,368 

11,895 

11,081 

467 

1922 . 



12,670 

M,92n 

507 

1923 . . . 



11,472 

12,008 

480 


On the 31st of March 1923 the distribution of tlie debt betwee 
fixed or funded debt and floating debt was as follows : 


Erbuoii Public Debt — ilst March 1923 


Internal debt — 

I’r. (Mllllmis). 

i. Fixed debt .... 

167,826 

ii. Floating .... 

86,008 

Total 

253,834 

External debt — 


i. Fixed debt .... 

18,696 

ii. Floating .... 

16,843 


35,638 

Grand total , 

289,372 

Sterling at par (F.25-225 = £1) = 

£11,472 millions 

Sterling at current rate (.F.70=£l)= . 

£4,134 
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Tlie floating debt is higli, altliongh not so bigli as in tlie War 
period. 

The present position may best be envisaged by setting out the 
ordinary and extraordinary receipts of tie Frencb Government 
from tbe beginning of the War to the end of the year 1919. 


Feanoe’s BEOEirTS, 1914-1919 



ninioii 

for Cent. 

Ordinary rcoeipta — 

Taxes, Government monopolies and 
enterprises . • . 

. I’ninru. 

31 

17 

Extraordinary receipts (Loans) — 

(a) Internal debt — 

Consolidated debt 


53 

28 

Floating debt — 

{a) Short-term Bonds and 
Treasury Bonds 

49] 



(6) Banlr of France and Bank 

1 

74 

oo 

i 38 

isj 

of Algeria advances 

25j 

1 

(i) External debt — 

Foreign credits . 

• 

33 

17 

Loans 


UK) 

83 

Grand total . 

, 

101 

100 


From this table it will be seen that the ordinary receipts from 
taxes, Government monopolies and enterprises were only 17 per 
cent, the remaining 83 per cent having been obtained from loans. 
The proportion of borrowings to taxation in the case of France is 
very much higher than in the case of Great Britain or America. 
The floating debt (including advances of the Bank of France and 
the Bank of Algeria, which may be regarded as in the nature of 
floating debt) shows the large proportion of this debt relatively 
to the consolidated debt. Even if the advances of the Bank of 
France and the Bank of Algeria arc not regarded as floating debt 
the proportion is high. 

The table showing the growth of French debt illustrates how 
the debt grew owing to the extravagance of the monarchy as well 
as to numerous wars. Even before the Revolution Louis XV. 
(1716-74) increased the State debt m»spit® of the assistance of 
such financiers as Tjirgot (appointed by the King Controller- 
General and Minister of Finance in 1774) and Neokcr (wlio was 
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Director-General of Finance in 1788, and the author in 1781 of the 
well-known Coniple rendu au roi). Cambon, the Finance Minister 
under the Revolution, eonsolidated the debt. All the debt was 
inscribed in a graud Uwe of the public debt which was taken 
to be conclusive evidence of the claim. Until February 1796 
interest was paid in as.signats at their face value. After this date 
interest was paid in assignats at the rate of 10 francs for each 
franc of interest due. Assignats were abolished in July 1796. 
Interest was thereafter paid one-fourth in cash and three-fourths in 
bills on the national domains. Thi.s was, as one writer has pointed 
out, practically the equivalent of payment to the extent of three- 
fourths in assignats.^ In 1797 it was proposed to pay one- 
third of the service of the debt, or 86 million francs, and to pay off 
the capital itself of the remaining two-thirds in national domains. 
The third retained or the “ consolidated third ” was declared to 
be “ exempt from all stoppage, present or future ”. The other 
two-thirds was paid oii at the rate of 20 times the annual interest 
in notes receivable for national domains. As the creditors were 
required to buy lands these two-thirds constituted a loss to the 
poor who could not afford to purcliase lauds. Under Napoleon 
(1804-18) the finances were act in order by two great men, 
Gaudin, who is the lather of the modern system of French 
financial adinini.stration, and Mollien, Minister of the Treasury 
in 1806. A biographer describes Gaudin by saying that he 
“ recalled to life that spirit of bureaucracy which, while pains- 
talung and order-loving, as wo freely admit, was over-exact to a 
fault, treating the people as if they were children, incapable of 
understanding and inanagmg their own interests, and especially 
of foreseeing what would serve those interests best In his 
Mimoires relaiifs d la E&vnluiion, d I’ Empire et d la Eesiauration ® 
Gaudin gives the secret which guided him : “ The spirit of order 
is the first desideratum in financial administration ; it applies 
to everything and embraces both men and things ”. The 
country had never an abler, a' more resourceful and yet more 
prudent and uniformly efficient Minister of the Treasury than 
Mollien. Both these financiers served Napoleon after “ the brow 
of the Emperor broke through the thin mask of the consul ”, 
because, as Goethe said, under his orders men wore sure of 


^ Ksk, French Public Finance, p. 194 (Bankers’ Trrali Co., Now York, 1922). 

* Paris, J820. 
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accompli.sliing their ends As proof of this one need only 
compare the N ational Debt in J 814 with that of Great Britain, 
and also the subsequent history of the French debt during the 
nineteenth century. The smallness of the debt in 1814 on tlie 
fall of the Empire as compared with tfiat of Great Britain shows 
to a great extent the very able administration of financiers like 
Gaudin and Mollien. During the revolution of August 1830 t£e 
indemnity levied on France, the payment to the army of occupa- 
tion, and the payment to compensate the old nobility increased 
the debt. Some of the debt was converted in this period as in 
1824- in 4-J- per cents and in ^per cents. Five per cent Stock in the 
third decade of the nineteenth century was no longer the order 
of the day. The French debt increased during the Orleanist 
dynasty and under the Second Empire. During the reign of 
Napoleon III. short wars, such as the Crimean War, the Italian 
War, and the Chinese War, took place, and in this period also 
large sums wore spent on public works which necessitated large 
borrowings. In 1852 the 6 per cent rentes were converted into 
4-^ per cents, and in 18G2 the 4-J- per cents were reduced to 3 
per cents. The first conversion resulted in a saving of interest, 
while the second added largely to the capital of the debt. Thc 
war of 1870-71 added 9 billion francs to the debt and increased 
the annual debt charge threefold. Nearly half of this increase 
in debt was due to the payment of an indemnity of 6 billion francs 
(or £200 millions) to Germany. Loans to the extent of 8496 
million francs were created between August 1870 and July 1872, 
and for this the amount received was 6803 million francs, and 
the annual interest amounted to 400 million francs. Under the 
Third Republic the public debt of France was again increased, 
especially by Freycinet, whose scheme for public works, including 
railways, was very ambitious. Railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, highways and waterways were constructed from direct 
loans or subventions from the State or by State guarantees of 
company issues. In 1883 the conversion of 5 per cent rentes into 
4|- per cents yielded an annual saving of 34 million francs 
without any increase in capital. Fmther conversions were 
carried out in 1887, 1894, and 1902. 

In the pre-War year the debt had IrPcroased to 34 billion 
francs. The incrcascj from 3-5 billion francs at the close of the 
revolutionary period to 34 billion francs in 1913 may be estimated 
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to bo due to two-thirds from war and onc-third on account of tiic>, 
construction of public works sucli as railroads, canals, docks, 
sanitary works, and thei building of schools. 

When the Great War began, the French Government did not 
obtain the sinews of war from taxes. Before the outbreak of 
hostilities French finance was abnormal. The Budget did not 
balance, and above all the system of taxation wa.s much out of 
date. The income tax, which had been voted a few days before 
the outbreak of war,^ was not put into operation until 1916.^ 
When the income tax. War profits tax,® and the military War tax 
were introduced, they were weakly applied, and the receipts from 
taxation were insufficient for the War and post- War Budget. The 
laws of December 1916 and 1917 did indeed increase taxation, but 
not on a scale like that in Great Britain or the United States.® 

It is interesting to see how this war cx])cuditure was 
met. A reference should be made to the tabic on p. 521, 
where the statistics of consolidated debts, floating debt, 
foreign credits, and bank advances are given. The War was 
mainly financed through the advances of the Banka of Issue, 
short- and long-term National Defence Bonds, and foreign 
securities. Long-term National Defence Bonds were raised in 
February 1915, and were to have a currency of ten years, the rate 
of interest hoing 5 per cent. In 1917 a now type of Bond was 

1 Law of ISth Jtily 191 4-. 

^ Camo into offoui from Ist January 1910. Tliis was sntHilomcntBd liv tlio 
law of .?lat July 1917. 

“ Law of Ist July 1910. • 

* Paid by tlioao exompt from military sorvicio, ami loviod aa an inciomo tax 
(law of 30th Decombor 1916). 

5 IThe general inoome tax was iiicreasotl by tlio laws of 30tb Locomber 1916, 
Slat July 1917, and 29th Juno 191S ; the War profits tax by the laws of .‘iOtb 
Deoembor 1916 and 31st July 1917. Tlio inlioritanoo tax was inoreasod by 
the law of 3ist Deoombei 1917. Several assimilated taxes and tlio socuritios 
tax were inoreasod by the law of 30tb Docombor 1916. Indiroot taxes on 
alcohol, sugar, light alcoholic bovoragos, chicory and ooiieo, vinegar, matches 
and tobacco (Govomment monopolios) were inoreasod in regard to matches by 
tho laws of October 1917 and May 1919; and tobacco by laws of 30th Looembor 
3916 and January 1918 and May 1919. Postal, telegraph, and telephone rates 
wore increased by the law of 30th Locomber 1010. To tho category of new 
taxes holong the consumption taxes on colonial produco, mineral waters, i)atont 
moflioinos, and amusomonts (law of 30th Looombor 1 010), tho tax on cwnmoreial 
payments and luxuries (law of 31st Looombor 1917 and 28th Juno 1918), and 
the special lax on gooda"'sKippd into and from tho country under spoeial 
licenses (dooreo of 16th Juno and law of 20th Soptomher 1917). In sjiito of 
these increases in existing taxes and tho impositi(7n of now taxes, tho tax 
revenue has been exuito ineuffioiont. 
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issued, Imown as “ Obligations de la Defense Rationale ”, wlxieli 
were to mature at tlie end of five years. They were in reality 
redeemable at tbe end of tbe first year. ,T1ig Four Consolidating 
Loans of tbe National Defence were fl.oated in 3915, 1910, 1917, 
and 1918. Tbe first consolidated dd)t formed a part of the 
short-term debt in 3915. An unlimited loan was issued in the 
form of rentes perpaLuelles, i.e. annuities redeemable at Govetli- 
ment option by repayment of the capital sum.^ The interest was 
6 per cent, and the issue price 88 francs. They were not to 
be redeemed before Slst January 1931. The nominal amount 
subscribed was 15 billion .francs, and the amount reahsed 13 
billion francs, of which nearly halt was paid in cash. In September 

1916 a similar loan was authorised at 87-5 francs. This loan also 
was irredeemable before 31st January 1931. The nominal 
capital subscribed was 11^ bilhon francs, and the amount realised 
10 billion francs, of which more than halfwas in cash. In October® 

1917 a third loan, not redeemable before 1st January 1943, was 
issued. The rate of interest was 4 per cent, and the issue price 
68-6 francs. As in the case of two previous loans, there was no 
fixed date of matxrrity. The amount subscribed was nearly 15 
billion, and the amount realised 10 billion francs, more than half 
of which was in cash. The fourth and last Consolidated Loan 
during the War was issued at 4 per cent, and the issue price of 
this was 70*8 francs. The redemption was not to take place 
before 1st January 3944. This loan was a great success, the 
nominal capital subscribed being 30 J billion francs, and the amount 
realised' being almost 22 billion francs. The payments in cash, 
however, were only one-third (7 billion francs), the payment in 
Treasury bills being 13 billion francs. This fourth loan was thus 
a consolidating loan to a greater 'extent than its predecessors. 
The combined result of the four great National Defence Loans was 
that 55 billion francs were obtained, representing a nominal 
subscribed capital of 72 billion francs and an annual interest 
charge of 3 billion francs. 

Notwithstanding these loans the position showed that there 
was the necessity of curtailing the floating debt which had 
mcreased from the outbreak of war. The subscriptions to the 
short-term National Defence Bonds -(‘"Dons de la D6fenso 
Nationalo ”) amounted to nearly 30 billion franca. The issue of 
1 Law of JOtli Novombor 11)15. “ Law of 26fch October 1017. 
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these bonds was authorised by a decree of 13tli Soptombor 19 W. 
The interest was jmyable m advance at 4 per cent for the throe 
months’ issue, and at 6,pcr cent for tJie six months’ and one year 
issues. The ordinary Treasury bills which carried a lower rate 
of interest were not .subscribed for until 1918, when two mini.storiaI 
decisions increased the interest on them to 3 ])er cent for those 
running from one to less than two months, 3-6 per cent for those 
rimning from two to less than three mouths, 4-5 per cent for those 
running from three inontEs to le.ss than one year, and 6 per cent 
for those rimning for one year. In 1919, owing to these provisions, 
the subscriptions to the ordinary Treasury bills increased to more 
than 600 million francs. 

Advances made by the Bank of Franco and the Bank of 
Algeria were 22,400 million francs in the case of the Bank of 
France, and 395 million francs in the case of the Bank of Algeria, 
or a total of 22,795 million francs between 1914 and April 1919. 
These advances were made at the rate of I per cent interest for 
the period of the duration of the War and one year ff)llowing, and 
3 per cent including the amount required for gradual repayment 
thereafter. Tlie first advance was made in accordance witli a law 
passed shortly after the outbreak of liostilities, which ratified a 
clause in the convention concluded with tlie Bank of France on 
11th November 1911, whereby the Bank of Franco bound itself 
to advance a sum of 2900 million francs to the Government in the 
event of a mobilisation. The amount of the advance was increased 
to 6 billions by a convention concluded on 2l8fi Decemluir 19 M 
and ratified by the law of 26 th December 1914-. I^iis was 
increased to 9 billions in 1915 (law of July 1915), 12 and 15 
billions in 1917 (laws of IGthFebruary and 4th October 1918), and 
21 billions in 1918 (law of 7th June), 24 and 27 billions in 1919 
(laws of 6th March and 17th July). Similar conventioirs were 
concluded with the Bank of Algeria from 6th September 1915, 
when the advance was increased from a maximum of 200 millions 
to 300 millions and then to 400 millions (law of 8th October 1918). 
The Government of France, in addition to short-term and long- 
term National Defence Bonds, Trea.sury bills, and loans in tlie 
form of rentes -perfetwlles and bank advances, obtained foreign 
loans which constitidie. p^rt of the consolidated debt of the 
country and a sroall part of the floating debt. At the end of the 
first quarter of 1919 the Treasury bills discounted by the British 
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Treasury amounted to 11,484 million francs, while those accepted 
by the Bank of England amounted to 1639 million francs. The 
United States loan operations included ^ the issue of ordinary 
Treasury bills, a Eranco-British loan made in 1916 at 5 per cent, 
the proportion of Prance being 1243 million francs, an advance 
of 10 million dollars made by a group of American banks at 7.} 
per cent, which amounted to 618 million francs, a credit of 42T 
million francs from loans of French cities (Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux), and lastly, advances made by the United States 
Government at 4 per cent, totalling 12,710 million francs at the 
beginning of 1919. These, debts have been already referred 
to in the paragraph relating to British and the United States 
external debts. 


4. Italy 

The debt of Italy on 30th April 1924 amounted to 93,655 
million hre (internal debt) and 22,614 million lire (external debt). 
The debt was made up as follows : 


Italy’s Public Debt 


{mil April 1924) 


i. Internal debt — 


I. Long-term debt — 

Million Lire. 

Pre-War debt ..... 

12,509 

National Ijoans ..... 

30,024 

3- or C-year Treasury Bonds . 

3,028 

7-ycar Treasury Bonds 

4,000 

9-year Treasury Bonds 

4,000 

Loan oil account of compensation for B'ar 


damage to Venice .... 

350 

Total ..... 

00,608 

II. Bloating debt — 


Treasury ordinary Bonds 

22,770 

Bank advances, Htate notes, etc. 

10,727 

Total ..... 

33,497 


360 


33,147 

Totaljinternal debt 

93,056 
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ii. External debt (at par of exchange) — Million Lire. 

Great Britain (Treasury Bills Bonds) . . 14,020 

United States (open credits) . . . 8,537 

„ (Bonds) .... 61 


Total extomnl, debt .... 22,614 


(Source : Qazzetta UJjiciale del regno d’ Italia, siip'pleimnlo alia, l!)lh 
May 1924 (Ministero dolle Finanze), p. 10.) 

The public debt rose from 16,705 million lire on 1st August 
1914 to 70,699 million lire on 28tli. February 1919, 108,072 
million lire on 31st October 1920, 117,731 million lire on 30th June 
1923. It has fallen to 116,269 million Ihe on 30th April 1924. 

The national debt of Italy during the pre-War and the last few 
years is shown below in million lire : 



Year oudcil SOtli Juno. 

1014. 

IfllO. 

1920. 

1021. 

Domestic — 

Kunclod .... 
Floating .... 
Foreign (at par) . 

Total 

34,840 

870 

34,100 

26,048 

10,200 

r.2,342 

22,121 

20.260 


16,710 

79,348 

04,729 

106,093 


Most of the consolidated debt {grand lime) is at B per cent. 
In July 1906 the 6 per cent gross (4 per cent net) rentes were 
successfully converted into 3f Stock, to bo reduced to 3 J per cent 
after 5 years. The demands for reimbursement at par were 
negligible, and the market value of the Stock was hardly affected, 
while the saving to the Treasury was considerable. The annual 
interest charges are shown below ; 


Interest on Debt 


Year. 

Ainoimt in 
£ (all par) 

Year. 


Amount in 
£ (at par) 

1871 

MilLionB. 

. 18 

1912-13 . 


Millions, 

. 21 

1881 . 

. 19 

1913-14 . 


. 22 

1891-92. 

. ., ..26 

1921 


. 26 

1899-1900 

,28 

1922 


. 03 

1906 . 

. 23 

1923 " . 


. 60 
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The foreign debt, chiefly held in the United States, is accumulating 
owing to the non-payment of interest. The Italian Government 
has repeatedly confirmed its obligations, ’Public opinion in Italy 
has demanded that some arrangements should be agreed to by 
the creditor allies, bearing in mind (1) Italy’s financial difficulties ; 
(2) the fact that money was lent when Italian currency ws^s 
almost at par ; and (3) the large part of the loan served to pay for 
war materials and supplies at a rate allowing for large profits. 
These arguments would equally well apply to Great Britain’s 
debt with America, which has now been funded, but it seems 
that Italy will be allowed soSie time to permit of an improvement 
in her financial position. Italy is a classic instance of the evils 
brought about by imbalanced Budgets when taxation should have 
taken the place of loans. 


6. Japan 

The War debt of Japan shows two characteristics. In the 
first place the loans are, as in the case of India, Canada, Argentina, 
and other countries, external as well as internal. Japan has 
benefited by having recourse to foreign countries for her sujiplios 
of capital, which Japan itself was unable to provide. In the 
second place, Japan gained much experience from the Russo- 
Japanese War, and with steady application the Empire had almost 
recovered before the outbreak of war in 1914. Her debt during 
the War years is seen in the following table : 

.Iai’anesb Punuo Debt 


Financlul Year 
ended Slat 
March. 

Internal Loan.'!. 
Amounts outstand- 
ing .at the End of 
the Pinanoual Year. 
Yen (Million). 

Foreign Loans. 
Amannts outstand- 
luR at the Jfiud of 
the Financial Year. 
Yen (Million). 

Total Yon 
(Million). 

Debt per 
Head in Yen. 

1914 

1064-6 


2684-1 

49-2 

1915 

991-5 

1614-8 

2606-3 


1916 

1028-0 


2489-2 


1917 

1097-4 


24G7-7 

44-9 

1918 

1169-9 

1338-7 

2498-7 

46-9 

1919 

1268-8 

1311-1 

2679-9 

40-0 

1920 

1482-4 

1311-1 

2703-0 

49-3 

1921 

1819-0 

1424-3 

3244-0 

60-6 

1922 

2184-8 

1359-0 

3643-0 

01-2 

1923 

2460-1, 

1368-0 

3808-7 

04-1) 
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She Las emerged after the World War with her financial position 
considerably strengthened, although in 1920-21 industrial unrest 
and economic depressfbn affected adversely her internal pro- 
sperity. Japan’s national debt dates, it may be noted, from the 
beginning of the Meiji era, when it wa.s decided to pay the feudal 
npbles and the Samurai lump sums in commutation or public 
Bonds from which they would derive an annual income. Bonds 
of the total face walue of ]91|- million yen were is.sued. The 
Government also took over the debts of the fiefs, of which 21-J 
million yen was paid in interest-bearing Bonds. Her other 
initial debts were due to the Satsuma revolt of 1877, public works, 
naval construction, and fiat currency. The Government of Japan 
has borrowed and repaid abroad a considerable amount of debt. 
In 1899, for example, the Government had recourse to the 
London money market and raised a loan of .€10 millions at 4 
per cent, £100 being issued at £90. Her domestic loans were 
placed on a uniform basis carrying 5 per cent interest for a period 
of 5 years without redemption and then to be redeemed within 
50 years. Owing to the war with Bussia the indebtedness of 
Japan grow by 1700 million yen. 4'his additional obligation 
Government resolved to discharge within a .space of 30 years. In 
addition to this there was a pro])osal for the nationalisation of 
17 railways at a cost of 600 million yen, and this brought the 
State’s debts to 277G million yen, of which the internal debt 
amounted to 1110 million yen and external debt 116G million 
yen. The sum actually spent on war ^ and arjiiaincnts represents 
1367 million yen. The national debt has been well managed, 
and a small increase in recent years as compared with other 
countries is noticeable. The increase in Japan’s debt from 1900, 
as compared with other countries, will be found in Table XXV. 
App. 


^ Busso-JapwiosG War. 
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THE REPAYMENT OP PUBLIC DEBT 

1. Repayment 

The burden of public debt may be bghtenod in four ways : 
(1) by repayment ; (2) by conversion ; (3) by repudiation, full 
or partial ; and (4) by a levy ‘on capital or a special debt re- 
demption levy. Conversion means tlie converting of debt from 
one form to another (usually at a lower rate of interest), and is 
practised in order to lighten the burden of interest charges for 
the taxpayer. At the present time, repayment, conversion, and 
partial repudiation or confiscation are being considered in some 
countries as a result of the large post-War debts. Repudiation, 
as we shall see, can never be considered. 

The proportion of expenditure on debt services to the ordinary 
expenditure has changed from 12-2 per cent in the pre-War 
year to 39 per cent in the case of Great Britain, in the United 
States (Federal revenues only) from 3-2 per cent to 44 -2 per cent, 
in France from 13'6 per cent to 63-8 per cent, in Canada from 
10-9 per cent to 33-6 per cent, in India from 12'2 per cent to 
15 per cent, and in Japan from 36-9 per cent to 184- per cent. 
These figures show in a strilring manner the necessity for the 
repayment of debt, or converting it at the earliest possible moment, 
and also for considering the advisabihty of a capital levy. The 
best policy is ordinarily to budget for a surplus, which should 
go to reduce the public debt, a policy that involves high taxation 
and is therefore frequently disliked by a great majority of 
taxpayers. There are on record rsuuukable instances of the 
repayment of debt.^ The case of the United Btates may be 
quoted, which, during the quarter of a century after the Civil 

631 
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War, paid ofi its debt so regularly that it fell from $3000 millions 
(£600,000,000) in 18G5 to $1000 millions (£200,000,000) in 1890. 
In America, it is true, 'tvealth is more widely diffused through 
the population than in any other country of the world, and 
people are able to pay considerable sums both in direct as well 
asrindirect taxation. cPFe repayment of debt has boon the aim 
i of all well-financed countries since the War.' Great Britain, for 
example, between December 1919 and March 1921, reduced its 
debt by £G50 millions, or practically the equivalent of the National 
Debt at the outbreak of the War. The redemption of debt 
has sooner or later to bo accomplished, as Hamilton so clearly 
recognised in enunciating his twelve propositions referred to in 
a previous chapter. The Professor of Political Economy in 
London University (Prof. Caiman), in his evidence before the 
Colwyn Committee on National Debt and Taxation, stated that 
a steady redemption of debt could be secured within so short 
a period as thirty-five years by the establishment of a sinking 
fund of £l 00 millions per aimiim. II e proposed that this should 
be achieved partly by the reduction of expenditure and partly 
by incT(!ased taxation. This jilan, however, is very similar to 
the idea of a capital levy, although it tqiproaclies it by means 
of a heavy sinking fund. It would lead to an excessive strain 
on the taxpayer and would result in deflation. Another witness ^ 
before the Committee suggested tliat the amount of redemption 
should have some relation to the amount of capital saved 
annually after allowing for the normal increase of population 
and the replacement of capital. To redeem debt n,t a greater 
rate than this would, in the opinion of this witness, have meant 
cancellation and not repayment of debt. The advantages to a 
country which repays its debt systematically can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The value of the securities reflects the credit of 
the coimtry. Eedemption of a debt by purchase at the market 
rate tends to bring up, as the history of British Consols ® shows, 
the stock to par. Partial repudiation occurs when Governments 
.inflate currency to a large extent, as in Germany in 1921. 

1 Mr. A. M. Samuel, M.P. 

® The lowest quotation ^for Gjjnsolf! was 47§ on 20th Sojitemher 1707, and 
the highest 'was 114 in 1890. 
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2. Conversion 

The process of converting public debts from a higher to a 
lower rate of interest is followed by all financially sound countries, 
which are always on the alert to se§ (1) whether conversion is 
feasible, and (2) to what extent the rate of interest may bo 
reduced in order to efiect a saving in debt charges. For >his 
purpose the price movements of Government Stocks free from 
liability to redemption, the Stocks of foreign and colonial 
governments, large mimicipalities, etc., have to be studied. At 
the present time it is absolutely essential to take every pos,sible 
step to reduce the annual debt burden in the form of interest 
to a minimum. 

The first measure of conversion in the British debt belongs 
to Walpole, although carried out by Stanhope, his successor as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1717. In 1714 the legal rate 
of interest for private transactions, which had been fixed at 
6 per cent in the year of Re.storation, was reduced to 5 per cent,^ 
but the greater portion of the National Debt still carried interest 
at 6 per cent. Borrowing at lower rates was not considered 
possible, owing to the doubtful security of the throne on account 
of Jacobite tendencies, and the irregularity in the payment of 
debt. Walpole saw, however, that material advantages could 
be gained by conversion, and with the reduction of interest 
from 6 to 5 per cent, a rise in the price of Stoclcs took place, 
The savings thus effected amounted to £329,000. A similar 
opportunity of effecting a conversion was considered in 1737, 
hut was not supported by Walpole, who did not wish to alienate 
his capitalist supporters. Previous to this, ranch of the 5 per 
cent debt had been reduced to 4 per cent through the assistance 
of the Bank of England and the South Sea Company. Some 
amounts had been borrowed even at 3 per cent. In 1749,® 
when Pelham became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the holders 
of 4 per cent securities amounting to nearly £58 millions were 
given the option of interest at 4 per cent for one year, followed 
by 3| per cent for seven years (during wliich no reduction would 
take place), with a fm’ther reduction to 3 per cent after this 
period. Holders of Stock were given three months to make up 
their minds. At the end of this period more than two-thirds 

1 Act 12 Amio Stat. 2, o. 18. » Act 23 Goo. IT. o. 1. 
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oI tLe 4, per cents were converted, i.e. £39 millions. An addition al 
ilu’ec months were granted to holders of non-converted 4 per 
cents, ^ which brought an additional £15|- millions. The 
remaining £3J millions were redeemed at par by a new loan. 
This conversion of 1749 yielded an immediate saving of £272,000, 
increasing to £544,000 in seven years. In 1818 Mr. Vansittart 
cofiverted £27 millions of Stock from 3 into 3| per cent in order 
to obtain from the, holders an advance of £3 millions without 
adding to the capital of’ the debt. This form of conversion is 
exceedingly rare. In 1822 he converted Stock oEering £106, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent, in exchange for £100 of 5 per cent 
Stock. Holders of nearly £150 millions accepted, leaving less 
than £3 millions of the Stock to be paid off, and the annual 
saving was £1,197,000. The new 4 per cent Stock was made 
irredeemable for seven years.“ There were other 4 per cent 
Stocks amounting to £76 millions, which were not secured against 
redemption, and in 1824 ^ a convenient opportunity was found 
to offer the holders of Stock in exchange 3.^- per cent Stock 
irredeemable for five years. The offer was accepted as regards 
£70 inilhous and the remaining £6 millions was paid of!, the 
annual saving being £381,000. In 1830 the guarantee given to 
the 4 per cent Stock of 1822 had expired, and the Stock stood 
at 102|. Mr. Goulburn decided to offer ijx exchange for each 
£100 of Stock cither £100 at 3-4 per cent Stock irredeemable for 
ten years, or £70 of a 6 per cent Stock irredeemable for forty- 
two years, both these options being approximately of the same 
value.'^ Over £160 millions of Stoclc was converted 'almost 
entirely into 3-4- per cent Stock. The balance of less than 
£3 millions was paid off and an annual saving of £754,000 was 
effected. In 1844 Mr. Goulbimn again converted £249 millions 
of Stock. At this period the funded debt consisted almost 
entirely of 3 and 3-4 per cents, with a small amount of 5 per 
cent Stock created in connection with the conversion of 1830. 
The holders of the 3 per cents were offered in exchange a new 
Stock bearing interest at per cent for ten years, and 3 per 

^ Aot 23 Goo. II. c. 22, Under the latter Aot throe niontha more wore 
allowed to the stookholdors who did not uoiivert under the iirevious Aot, but 
the terms were somowlmt difforojit. Tho period of SJ iier cent interest was iu 
their ease to last for five and not seven years. 

Aot 3 Geo. IV. o. 0. » Act G Goo. IV. o. 24. 

‘ Act 2 Geo. IV. 0 . 13. 
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cent for the following twenty years.^ Only ,£103,000 had to bo 
paid oil’ at par. The annual saving in interest was £622,000 
for ten years, and double that amount for subsequent yoar.s. 
In 1863 Mr. Gladstone attempted to extinguish a small group of 
3 per cents amounting to £9-J- million.^, which were out.sido the 
main 3 per cents.^ The option of exchanging £100 Stock for 
either £82-10 of SJ- per cent Stock guaranteed for forty yeais, 
or £110 at 2} per cent Stock guaranteed for the same period, or 
for Exchequer Bonds at par, did not -prove succe,ssful. Only 
£] | millions were converted, and the remaining £8 millions had 
to be paid off at par, with some loss of capital, as the current 
market price of the 3 per cents was less than par. This failure 
was due to the disturbing effects of approaching war in the 
Crimea. This conversion forms the nucleus of the 2^ per cent 
Stocks of subsequent years. In 1884 Mr. Childers made an 
unsuccessfid attempt to convert 3 per cents amounting to £600 
millions into 2f and 2} per cents, both irredeemable for twenty- 
one years.’^ Only £22 millions were thus converted, and even 
of this one-half was held by Government authorities. Goschen, 
in 1888, seized the golden opportunity for a great scheme of 
conversion as evidenced by the prevailing market conditions. 
He offered to holders of 3 per cent Stocks, which amounted to 
£558 millions, an exchange at par into a new Stoclc bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 pier cent for the first year, 2| per cent 
for the next fourteen years, and 2| per cent for twenty years 
thereafter, i.e. until 1923, when the Stock was to be redoomablo 
at the option of Government. Holders of the new 3 pror CGiit.s 
had to accept this conversion or accept being j>aid off at piar, 
as they were not entitled to notice. It was made opotional to 
holders of the other Stocks, and a bonus of 5s. per cent was 
offered to them to forgo their right of notice,^ The conversion 
of the Consols and the reduction to 3 per cent were facilitated 
by a commission paid to stockbrokers, bankers, agents, and 
soheitors. The brokerage, however, was small in comparison 
with the Stocks presented, namely £234,000, representing Stocks 
to the amount of over £312,000,000. The terms of Gosohen’s 
redemption scheme were accepted by all holders of the new 
3 per cent and by the great majority- of ^tho holders of Consols 

I- Aoia 7 & 8 Viet. co. 4 and 5. 

“ Act 47 & 48 Viof. o. 23. 


Aot 10 Viol. c. 23. 
* Aot B1 Vint. 0 .2 
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and reduced 3 per cents, tlie amount left outstanding being only 
£42 millions. An Act wa.s passed providing for the redemption 
or conversion of the oiitstandiirg Stock at the expiry of the 
statutory notice. All the fund.s required for further operations 
■were raised by Treasury bills and Exchange Bonds, by temporary 
advances, and by the creation of an additional half-million of the 
n6w Stoclr. In the end it -was necessary only to pay off £19 
millions. The hnal result of the whole conversion was an 
annual sa-viug in interest of £1,412,000, which increased to twice 
that amount after fourteen years. In 1921 a 3| per cent 
Conversion Loan was issued, when oply £148 millions, or 23 per 
cent out of a total of £632 millions eligible for conversion, were 
converted at a price equivalent to 61^- for the Conversion Loan. 
A subsequent offer to convert into per cent Conversion Loan 
became more popular and brought up the sum to .£683,600,000. 
The latter conversion was effected at the price of 73|. In April 
1924 holders of 5 per cent War r,Loan were invited to exchange 
their Stock up to an amount of £200 millions into a 4-g- per cent 
Loan, redeemable in 1940-44. At the rate of £100 War Stock 
for £103 of Conversion Loan, £150 millions were converted. 

As already noted, conversion is followed in other countries, 
notably the United States, for example in 1871, 1873, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1881, and 1882. In France debt conversions have been 
numerous, and to a considerable extent especially in 1878, 1883, 
and in subsequent years. In 1880 the 5 per cent hi India was 
converted into 4 per cent Stock. In 1887, 4 ])er cent was converted 
into 3|- per cent Stock. In 1896 Sir James Westland when 
Finance Minister converted Indian debt, with the result that 
there was an annual sa-ving of nearly E,h. 50 lakhs to the revenues 
of the State, and such instances could be multiplied. 

General Principles oe Conversion 

From what has been said iu-the previous paragraphs it will 
be seen that the financier has to keep in close touch with the 
money market with a view to lightening the annual burden of 
Wax debt. It is extraordinary how busy finance departments 
miss on occasions the psyojiological moment for malciug conver- 
sions. The British Treasury is in close touch with the Governor 
of the Bank of England and the City. Bimilarly the United 
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States authorities at Washington are in close touch with Wall 
Street, as Now York is only a few hours distant from Washington. 
In other countries this is not so easy a matter. Simla, for example, 
is over 1000 miles distant from' the financial centres of Bombay 
and Calcutta, and it is not possible for 9. finance minister to visit 
these centres every few weeks, and other means of conveying 
information have to be found. Nevertheless every effort h® 
to be made to keep in close intimacy with the financial brain or 
nerve centre of the country. The British hfational Debt was 
in 1924 eleven times the pre-War figm-e. The interest upon the 
debt required £310 millions, per annum, the sterling equivalent 
of last year’s revenue for a rich cormtry like France. This figure, 
too, is nearly half of the revenue of Great Britain from taxation, 
and if the debt could be reduced to a 3 per cent basis there 
would he a saving of something like £100 millions, or sufficient to 
reduce the income tax by more than two sliillings in the pound. 
The lowering of taxation, therefore, depends in Great Britain and 
other countries in future years upon the reduction of interest 
charges by conversion in no small degree. The conversion in 
the spring of 1924 of £160 millions of 6 per cent War Loan, wliioh 
might he paid off at any time after five years, into 4| i^cr cent 
Stock repayable in not less than sixteen years, showed how close 
the British Treasury was in touch with the money market. The 
holders were waiting to surrender at a favourable opportunity a 
short-term Stock yielding 6 per cent for a moderately long Stock 
on terms giving a yield of £4 : 14 : 8. 

In considering whether conversions should or should not be 
made, the probable course of interest rates, taxation, and prices- 
has to be kept in view. For large holders, such as insurance 
companies, banks, and the professional investor, it is necessary to 
take into account the probable tendency of interest rates in the 
long run as well as in the near future. The rate of interest is 
dependent on the supply of and demand for capital. If the 
demand for capital decreases or. the supply increases, interest 
rates would fall. From the end of 1922 there has been a slight 
tendency of interest rates in London even on foreign loans to fall, 
and if interest rates fall in future years the British Conversion 
Loan of 1924 will certainly prove to be a Ijetbor investment than 
that of the 5 per cent War Loan redeemable in not more than five 
years. The history of the 26 years after the close of the Napoleonic 
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Wars may be repeated, wlien th<'- intereHt basis of the National 
Debt was reduced, it will be rcnieinl)erod, from 5 to 3.[ per cent. 
If it is likely that a reduction in taxation will take place, say in 
income tax, and if tlie^ value of tbe. pound sterling will increase 
rather than decrease, then it will be to the interest of the holder 
of Stock to convert. With an increase in production prices of 
cfoinraoditics will tend to fall and taxation may decline. 

The capital of the debt in making conversions should not be 
increased mdess for good reasons. Between 1776 and 1785, 
troublous times for British finance, for £92 millions borrowed no 
less than £116 millions were to be repaid. In 1797 an internal 
loan of £1 ,620,000 was contracted by the British Government, and 
for every £100 subscribed at 3 per cent, £219 stock was allotted. 
Many of France’s loans in the nineteenth century were issued 
from 52 1 to 84 per cent, one loan in 1848 being as low as 45 per 
cent. The rate of interest was usually 5 per cent. Similar 
extravagance was not altogether unlmown in the critical days of 
the Great War. 

^ There are other maxims not to be forgotten. The conversion 
should be as simple as possible. The conversion scheme of 
Goschen is a good example. A reduction, for example, in the 
rate of interest if accompanied by a guarantee against a further 
conversion for a period will ensure, cetens paribus, a successful 
conversion. It is also advantageous to consolidate a variety of 
loans at 'varying rates of interest into a single debt of uniform 
interes!^ Greater uniformity was introduced into the Britisli 
pubEo debt system in 1751, when several classes of debt were 
consolidated into one loan bearing a uniform interest of 3 per cent, 
an operation which gave rise to the term “ consols ”. The anxiety 
which is relieved by the conversion of floating debt into funded 
debt and the dangers of an excessive floating debt have already 
been discussed. also worth while for Governments to pay a 
small comnaission when conversions are launched to bankers, 
stockholders, and solicitors, whose clients play so important a 
part in all these transactions. 

3. REPOmATION— -COMPLETK AND PAimAL 

r- f' 

Complete repudiation is rarely, if ever, practised. The Soviet 
Government of Russia has repudiated alb internal and external 
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obligations of tEe State. In September 1917, the year of the 
Revolution, the total indebtedness of Russia was 32,300 million 
roubles. On 31st March 1921 the indcbte(l,uess to Great Britain 
was, excluding interest since 31st December 1918, £561 millions. 
If states were to repudiate future loans could not be floated, and 
it is always probable that defaulting states will be attacked 
indirectly or directly for not paying their just dues. Considerable’ 
economic injury has been inflicted on Russia sipce 1917 on this 
account. Even France and Italy, which do hot pay interest on their 
external debt,^ do not repudiate. “ France will not repudiate ”, 
said a high financier of FrancB with regard to her external debt. 
“ Only we won’t pay for the present.” The quick French mind 
sees all the attendant evils of repudiation. The complete repudia- 
tion of an internal debt never arises rmless the interest charges are 
unreasonably high or grave revolution has taken place. Repmdia- 
tion of external debt does not take place except as a result of war 
or, as sometimes happens, on account of the desire of the inhabit- 
ants to wait till one country pays in order that another country 
may be paid. It may oven arise from an imagined independence' 
of outside assistance after the country in question lias for long 
been dependent on foreign capital. Partial repudiation is seen 
in the case of Germany and Russia, where excessive inflation by 


the use of the printing press has lightened the burden of the debt 
from the State’s point of view, and indeed has involved reiradia- 
tion of debts/^Such partial repudiation affects internal creditors 


(e.g. those on fixed money incomes and wage -earners Avhosc 
earnings rise more slowly than prices), and also external creditors. 


as the history of the last few years has only too clearly shown. 


4. The Capital Levy 

The growth in public debts and the resulting large demands 
in the form of interest charges have made the question of the 
repayment of war debts an urgent one. The problem is to 
examine whether the injurious economic results of recurring 
annual taxation are less than the effects of a capital levy. The 
feasibility of a capital levy will not be denied even by its strongest 
opponents. The Professor of Political Eepnomy at Cambridge 
(Professor Pigou) and others have put forward tiro case why a 

1 1924 . 
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capital levy b1iou1<1 be imtlertaken iu Great Britain in preference 
to paying oH debt over an extended period. The British Labour 
Party m November 1§23 issued their programme, in which it wa.s 
stated that “ Labour condemns the failure of Government to take 
steps to reduce the dead-weight War debt. No effective reform 
of the national finances can be attempted until the steady drain 
'of a million pounds a day in interest is stopped. Treasury 
experts, in cvide,nce before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons,^ expres.sed their view that a tax on War fortunes could 
be levied, and have, therefore, admitted both the principle and 
its practicability.” The Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
appointed in 1924 a strong Committee to examine this subject, 
which really resolves itself into two main questions : (1) a 
question of principle, and (2) a question of technique. The 
Committee, of which Lord Colwyn was appointed Chairman — 
Lord Colwyn won his spurs as Chairman of the Royal Commission 
of Income Tax, 1920 — was asked “ to consider and report on the 
National Debt and the incidence of exi-sting taxation, with special 
reference to their effects on trade, industry, employment, and 
national credit 

The case for and against a capital levy lias been ably set out 
by many writers.® The proposal of the British Labour Party 
was to have a special levy on accumulated wealth, the limit of 
exemption being £6000. Beyond this exemption progro.ssivo 
taxation would talce place. Capital ralher than income would 
be taxed, and the payment was to bo made quickly, but exemp- 
tions were to be granted in a small number of cases. The rate of 
taxation is seen in tbe following tables : 


^ Cf. Baiwi from the Select OQitmiUee on Inereaaa of War Wealth togotlior 
with the Proceedings of the Committee Minutes of Evideyice and Appendices (102 
of 1920). 

“I The case for a War debt redomptioa levy is set out in the following 
books : Labour and the War Debt, a Statement of Policy for the Redemption of 
War Debt by a Levy oji Accumulated Wealth (Ijoudon, 33 Ecolcston Square, S.W.l, 
Labour Party) ; Pigou, A Capital Levy and a Levy on War Wealth (Oxford 
University Press, 1920), of. P.artIV. ohap. xi. Economies of Wedfara (Maomillan) ; 
Dalton, The Capital Levy explained (Tho Labour Publishing Oo., London, 192:i) ; 
Pethick Liiwrenoo, A Levy on Capital (London, Allan & Unwin). 'J'lio oaso 
against a War dobt redemption levy is sot mtt in tho following books i Ponnn- 
fathar, The Capital Levy exposed (London, ,Uutnhiiis{in & Co.) ; Harold Cox, 
The Capital Levy, its rcai-purpose, (Tho National Unionist Association, Wo.st- 
miustor), of. Report awl Evidence of the Select Committee on Increase of the War 
Wealth (102 of 1920) ; Economic Journal, Marc,h 1919 ; Soptoinbor 1920, 
Professor Corrado Uini on tho Italian Law, 
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Srftle of Levy. 

Levy Per Cent. 

First £6,000 . 

£0- 6,Oo6 

0 

Next £1,000 . 

£6,000- 0,000 

5 

„ £2,000 , 

£0,000- 8,*00() 

10 

„ £2,000 . 

£8,000- 10,00(1 

15 

„ £5,000 . 

£10,000- 15,000 

20 

„ £5,000 . 

£15,000- 20,000 

25 

„ £10,000 . 

£20,000- 30,000 

30 

„ £20,000 . 

£30,000- 50,000 

35 

„ £50,000 . 

£50,000- 100,000 

40 

„ £100,000 . 

£100,000- 200,000 

45 

„ £300,000 . 

£200,000- 600,000 

50 

„ £500,000 . 

£"500,000-1,000,000 

66 

Remainder 

Above 1,000,000 

60 


This scale would work out as follows : 

A mail worth not more than. £5000 would 
pay nothing. 

A man worth £6,000 would pay . 

„ £8,000 

„ £10,000 

£15,000 

,. £ 20,000 

., £30,000 

„ £50,000 

„ £100,000 

„ £200,000 

„ £500,000 

., £ 1 , 000,000 

£ 2 , 000,000 

„ £3,000,000 

„ £10,000,000 

On the analogy of estate duties a law would be passed by 
which, as one writer phrases it, “ every man and woman of a 
suitable degree of wealth would be deemed to die and to come to 
life again nest morning as the fortunate heir to Hs or her own 
property on payment of an appropriate ransom Belief will be 
afforded, it is argued, to trade and industry consequent upon the 
remission of taxation made possible by the extinction of debt 
and the cessation of debt interest. This reduction of taxation in 
future would reduce the bad effects of •taxation on production, 
and would make it possible for money to bo devoted to social 
services, such as education, to an increased extent. A State 


Per Cl 

Tit 

nf his 

I'otnl 

Kortiuip. 

. £,50 

or 

12 

. £250 

>> 

3’2 

. £550 

>» 

6-5 

£1,550 

9> 

10'3 

£2,800 

9> 

14 0 

£5,800 

)> 

19'3 

£12,800 

ti 

25'6 

£32,800 

>» 

32’8 

£77,800 


38-9 

£227,800 

>» 

45-0 

£502,800 


,50t‘? 

£1,102,800 

9} 

55-1 

£1,702,800 

» 

60-7 

£5,902,800 


59 '0 
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levies deaUi. cFitioa and gives protection to the accumulation o{ 
wealth. For the same reason it has the right to take a part of 
tire capital. It is alsp argued that it is uiost unfair that millions 
of men who fought in the War, perhajJS the most enterprising 
part of th('. community, must labour to provide interest on money 
which others were able to lend in large amounts while they were 
'fighting. “ If it was riglit that young men sliould give their 
lives, it was right that rich men should give their wealth in 
taxation, instead of being invited to make a profitable invest- 
ment.” 1 Another argument put forward is that if, as is not 
unlikely, a general fall in prices takes place, the burden of debt 
will increase, and the holders of Government securities will gain 
still more at the expense of the taxpaying community. There- 
fore it is held a levy is expedient. C The effect on the money market 
of a capital levy is said to be exaggerated by bankers and similar 
opponents of the measure, since the payment is spread over a 
period and the Treasury pays the money out as fast as it gets it in. 
This last argument especially will require careful examination. 

With a capital levy as a means of effecting the better dis- 
tribution of wealth we are not concerned. Tlie proposal must 
be examined from the financial standpoint. Is it an efficient 
moans, as compared with amiual taxation, to reduce public debt 1 
The proposal is not a now one, for in 1716 Hutcheson proposed 
in the House of Commons that J 0 jmr cent on all property, includ- 
ing the debt itself, should be levied in order to repay debt.® 
Hume® and McCulloch,^ in commenting on this, hold that the poor 
would not pay, that it would bo unfair, and that evasion would 
be easy. The proposal to repay debt in tliis manner seems to 
occur after every great war or calamity. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to examine (1) the operation of capital levies in other 
countries, and (2) to review the available statistical data regarding 
this difficult qiiestion, with special reference to Great Britain. 

A levy for economic ills has been tried in several countries, 
notably in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Hxmgary, and Greece. It was also proposed towards the end of 

1 Labour and the War Debt, p, G ('J’lio Labour Party, 33 TOooloston Square, 
London, S.W.l). 

“ A Speech made in, of QonvmonSj'i 1th April ni6,hy K,ll. (1710; 

2nd edition, 1722). 

® Sssay on Public Debt. ~ 

* Taxation and the Funding System, p. 404 (London, 1845). 
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1923 in Switzerland. With, the exception of SvYitzerland, the. 
levy was tried as a desperate remedy. 

In Poland, by a law of 16th December 1921 and by a new 
scheme introduced in August 1923, a capital levy has been twice 
imposed. Wealth in Poland, as is well hnown, is more unequally 
distributed than in perhaps any other country of the world. 
There are family estates, it is said, equal to Englisli counties, 
whose owners buy racehorses in England in sjhte of the adverse 
exchange, and, as has more than once been pointed out, the 
annual income of this class is probably equal to the total wealth 
ol thousands ol their poor compatriots. The result of the Polish 
levy is that it has produced far less per head of population than 
the British income tax and super tax, £1 : 8s. for the Polish 
capital levy against £8 : 10s., the revenue from property incomes 
and super tax in Great Britain. The levy in 1 922 brought (in 
Polish currency) seventy milliard marks. The gain to the State 
was wiped out by the subsequent depreciation ol the currency.^ 
An able Finance Minister was the means of introdiroing the levy 
into Czechoslovakia in 1920. The levy was divided into two 
parts : (1 ) the capital tax on the total value of the tiroperty as 
on Ist March of the j)revious year (1919), and (2) the increment 
tax levied on the increase between 1st January 1911 and Ist 
March 1919. The levy was made payable within three years, 
and it was increasingly difficult to collect the tax as time went on. 
The rate varied from 1-2 per cent to 13 per cent, and property 
below 3000 gold francs or £ 120 was exempt. The tax ha,s been 
in effect a tax on property, payable chiefly from income, and 
may be taken to be a kind of super tax rather than a levy on 
capital. The President of Czechoslovakia remarked that “ I am 
not satisfied with the result. The money seemed to disappear.” 
The levy brought into the Treasury the equivalent of £20 millions, 
of which only a small portion was from capital. In Italy the 
capital levy of 1920, which was modified in 1922, is a tax on 
property distributed over twenty years, and has given rise to 
considerable difficulties in regard to the valuation of property. 
The valuation was fixed in 1919-20 at a time when values were 
fluctuating greatly. In Germany, Erzl)erger attempted (1) a 
levy on capital, and (2) a non-recurring was levy on increases in 

1 The Polish Govorimwnt pro^joso to subsUtuto for the levy anothor tax, 
and for this a sjMts monopoly will shortly bo iiitroducod. (Sopt. 1024.) 
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property values, but its defects were nullified by tlie rapid 
dejireciatioii of ilie rtiiirk, Austria’s attempts have been some- 
what similar. “ No salvation ”, says an authority, “ came from 
this panic measure, and when the League of Nations took over 
the administration of thfi country it would have nothing to do 
with it.” In Hungary there was much evasion. “ The cautious 
capitalist ”, according to an official report of March 1923, 
“ promptly did his.best to secure himself against furtlier risk byre- 
moving his mobile capital out of harm’s way.” In Greece in 1923 
a capital levy was introduced, the percentage being fixed on each 
stage of a man’s wealth. All nationai loans and remittances from 
emigrants, as in Italy, were exempt. The date of the valuation of 
property was, as in Czechoslovakia, prior to the passing of the Act. 

The case of Switzerland in 1923 is similar to that of Great 
Britain. There was as in Great Britain stringency, unemploy- 
ment, and a heavy debt. In both countries, however, there was 
no hopeless condition of the public finances. The purpose of the 
levy, which was introduced by the Socialist Party, was to provide 
funds for social reforms. Under the Swiss Constitution any 
60,000 citizens may initiate legislation, Both cliambers of the 
legislature rejected the proposal hy ovorwlielming majorities, and 
the State referendum resulted in 730,584 votes against the proijosal 
and only 109,434 in its favour, and over 86 j)er,cont of tlio voters 
on the list went to tho poll. All the cantons and all towns with 
a Labour majority disap>provcd of the result, which was objected 
to by a maj ority of 7 to 1. The minimum wealtli to bo taxed was 
to be the equivalent of £3200, at a rate varying from 8 to CO per 
cent. In one week it is said the withdrawal of bank dejrosits 
amounted to one million francs. Bonds and shares were sold to 
foreigners, who were exempt, and reinvested in foreign securities. 
The State fuuda fell on an average by 2 per cent in one week, 
and other securities lost 1 per cent of their value. The result 
of the referendum restored confidence in Switzerland both at 
home and abroad. 

The present British debt of £7766 millions is indeed a large 
sum, and to repay £3000 millions of debt is not an easy matter. 
It is interesting to note that tho National Debt of Great Britain at 
the close of the Freniffi War (1817) was £860 millions, and the 
national income was estimated at £400 njillions. The ratio of 
debt to income was therefore 2^ times the income. At the 
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close of the Great War (1918) the National Debt was £7829 
millions, while the national income was £3900 millions. The 
debt, therefore, was in the proportion of ^ to 1 , or slightly lower 
than in the war which ended a hundred years earlier. If the 
proportion of debt to national wealth boitaken it will be found that 
the percentage of debt to wealth was 32 in 1817, and 34 in 1919.i 
It is necessary to think in proportions instead of in mere amounts, 
and, all things considered, the proportions are not very much 
different from those one hundred years ago. 

The levy of £3000 millions that has been proposed would 
produce a saving annually qi £142 millions. From this amount, 
however, must be deducted about £90 millions on account of 
losses from existing taxes which that amount of capital and the 
income from it would produce. Income tax would be less by 
approximately £30 millions, super tax by £30 millions or more, and 
death duties from £25 to £30 millions. Thus there would be a 
loss of from £85 to £90 millions per aimum, which would have to 
be deducted from the figure of £142 millions. Great Britain 
would have approximately from £52 to £67 millions per annum 
from the levy. Sir Josiah Stamp’s estimates in 1923 agree with 
tliese on the whole. His estimate is from £42 to £60 millions per 
annum, and £70 millions per annum is the estimate of Mr. Dalton, 
who favours the levy.^ We may safely take it that the saving 
would be in the neighbourhood of £60 millions. Before the 
Committee on the Increase of War Wealth, Sir Eichard Hopkins 
of the Board of Inland Revenue said that three-tenths of the 
War wealth levy of each £1000 millions would be paid in War 
stocks, three-tenths in cash and other securities, and four-tenths 
by instalments mainly in cash.® The Board, it is interesting to 
note, estimated the aggregate of the individual increase of wealth 
for the whole population of the United Kingdom to be £4180 
millions, and that, if the increase in the hands of those persons 
whose post-War wealth did not exceed £5000 be excluded there 
remains an aggregate of £2846 milhons in the hands of nearly 

1 G£. Fisk, English Fublia Finance, p. 37 (New York), Bankers’ Trust Co., 
1020. 

The Capital Levy explained, p. 80 (London, Tho Labour Publishing 0(5., 
1023). , 

“ Iil8tiinat(3 put forward by Sir Iliohard HopkinsI Board of Inland Rovonuo. 
See the Seleoi Committee on Increase of Wealth (War), No. 102 of 1020. Tho 
live Memoranda of tho Bui’rd of Inland Rovonue are of much value. 

2n 
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340,000 jieojile. In discuasin^f n capital levy in Great Britain the 
cripx’ling of direct taxation in the future has to be fully considered, 
because 97 per cent of the whole is jiaid by 3 per cent of the 
population. It has also been urged that to' institute a capital 
levy to pay off debt at 5 per cent when the returns in industry are 
from 8 to 12 per cent is hardly worth the candle. A saving of 
30 millions jjcr annum on £3000 millions is only a saving of 1-7 
per cent. 

The root objection ta n, capital levy is its effect on capital and 
credit. As Montchretieu ^ i)ointed out over three hundred years 
ago, “ credit is the soul of all comxnorce ”. The British Prinae 
Minister, Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, is reported to have said that 
“ if three thousand millions were taken by the State from 
accumulated wealth and used by the State to pay off its debt, 
that money would go back into the pockets of the people who 
now hold the debt. The moment their script is redeemed by 
cheque, or by pounds, shillings, and pence, the money which finds 
its way into the pockets of the State’s creditors is inmrediately 
reinvested through the banks into industry.” He is also reported 
to have said that a new investment goes inin industry at 20 
shillings in the £ and not 17 shillings as a result of the capital levy. 
With all dne deference to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald it cannot bo 
said that he has strengthened liis position by tliis half-told talc, 
although his lucid xnesentment of the case for change acta aa a 
timely reminder of the need for refnrnialung as far aa possible our 
financial armoury. He does not seem to aeo that there is any 
difference between the creation of credit an<l the. tranafer-of credit. 
Moreover, £3000 millions of cash do not exist. Traders use 
War debt to finance their bu.siiiess, and if the War Loan were 
handed over to Government they would bo deprived of this. 
Thus a c apital levy would inv olve a violent de flation of credit, 
'^tiHm TEelongTui ara^T^^ wages and pnees. Govern- 

menTsecuHHesTiddb^^ the form of~Treasiiry Bills, etc. 

would not be available for industry for the simple reason that 
they would cease to exist. Bank dejiosits would be reduced, and 
, it would be necessary for the banks to curtail their loans. The 
result of this severe deflation of credit is an equally rapid fall in 
prices, with los s to iijjlus^ry and dislocation and probably nnem- 

' Train dt t’iconoviipie politique (lOiC), “ Ijo^ orixlit est I’llmo Uo tout 
oouiaiorco ”. 
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ployment. The trade of a country is carried on with the capital 
in the hands of citizens, and the destruction of this capital, if paid 
in War debt, would certainly lead to a dijfireaafijif _ca:edit-in-.the 
h^ds of the mercantile community. If the levy is paid in other 
securities tKesi would probably be kept* for sale by Government, 
in which case they would depress the *jmces of all securities, or 
their dividends and interest would be devoted to the payment ol 
hiterest on War debt. 

It appears to be far better to repay debt every year out of a 
surplus which must be made from incoihe and not from capital. 
The interest on the internal debt is not a dead loss to the 
community, as most of it is 'spent or mvested in the country, 
and this tends to provide wages and lessen unemployment. _ 
The effect of a capital levy on London, which is still the 
money market of the world where large balances are held and 
utilised, would be great. Once commercial morality is broken 
by confiscation, money would not flow into the reservoir of 
capital from abroad, and commerce and industry would then be 
permanently or at least for a long period affected detrimentally. 
There are other reasons in addition to these why a capital levy 
should not be introduced. One of these is that thrift is penalised. 
Those who have not saved go free, and what is required most of all 
at the present time is more and more thrift, as this is essential 
to prosperity. The shadow of uncertain levies discourages 
the accumulation of capital, and industrial expansion is hindered. 
If there are two brothers with £10,000 each, and one invests the 
amount in securities producing £500 per annum, and the other, a 
bachelor, buys an annuity of £1000 per annum, the man with 
£600 per annum pays a capital levy and not the other. The 
former may have pledged his securities to the banks as margin 
for securing trading operations, and although to some extent 
these securities would be replaced in the shape of bank credits, this 
would not be so if National Debt were tendered in payment of 
levy and cancelled. It is sometimes pointed out that the cost of; 
collection would be high, and it is doubtful whether assessment' 
would be possible except by computing from the income tax 
returns. On the other hand, the Committee on the Increase of 
War Wealth were of opinion in regard d;o Jh.levy on War wealth 
that although the administration of a tax of this character would 
involve many difficulties yet these were not insurmountable, and 
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in tlie case of Great Britain it was proposed to carry out sucli a 
proposal as tlic Committee put forward. Under tliis scheme of a 
levy on War wealth tw^i assessments would have been necessary ; 
on the wealth of “ the hard-faced men who have done well out of 
the War ”, (1) at the ofttbreak of the War, and (2) at a later 
j^eriod. The great advantage of a War wealth levy was that 
it would have fallen on those from whom exceptional payments 
could be demanded. The proposal, however, was dropped, and 
the changes since 1915-1920 would make any such levy at the 
present time impossible. The inopportunencss of a levy on 
War wealth at tlie present time applies equally to that of a 
capital levy. 

The main argument, then, against a capital levy is that the 
deflation of a country’s balance sheet by a sum of say £3000 
millions would mean a violent reduction in values. Prices and 
wages would decrease considerably, the borrowing jiowers of 
traders would be reduced owing to the loss of working capital, 
which gives the taxpayer about 5 per cent, while in the hands of 
the public it earns a great deal more. At the present time, and 
for many years to come, the greatest service that a ricii man can 
do is to save money and thus supply capital plentiful and cheap. 
The War debt is now part of the economic system of a country, 
and it is very doubtful whether, when a country is settling down 
in paying its way, a levy on capita) .should be introduced. As one 
banker says ; “ It would be a case of burning yonr house to roast 
your pig, and it would be far better to reduce greatly the debt by 
a sinking fund and to exercise the strictest economy A levy 
should be kept only for a time of extreme urgency. Immediately 
after the War the opportunity was lot slip, because a capital 
levy, to be successful, requires immediate imposition after some 
exceptional event unlikely to recur, in order to give the investors 
confidence that the levy will not be levied. An easy money 
market is essential, and a levy should not be thought of in a period 
of trade depression. Those Who support the idea are apt to 
forget that the payment of interest on internal debt is largely a 
problem of distribution, and the psychological eflects of the levy 
are serious. “The greater productivoucss of industry”, said 
McCulloch in 1845, “ -and the greater well-being of tlie community 
are the real sinking funds whicb a wise Government should exert 
itself to build up and encourage, and this will be best done by 
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giving all that freedom to industry that is consistent with right 
and justice.” ^ The Committee on War Finance appointed by 
the American Economic Association in 1918 virith regard to the 
proposed levy on capital concluded that “there are so many 
serious objections to the capital levy that we do not hesitate to 
report that, in our opinion, such a measure has no proper place in 
a finance plan for a country in the present position of the United 
States. As an alternative to repudiation in a country on the 
verge of banlcruptcy something can be said for the plan. For a 
nation solvent and unembarrassed it possesses no attraction.” 

1 Taxation and the. funding ftyxtem., p. 4GG (Londmi ; Longmans, 1845). 
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THE PREPARA'TION OE THE BUDGET 

1. Tub Scope of the Budget 

An important branch of the science of public finance — financial 
administration — has received considerable attention during the 
present century. The study may be conveniently divided into 
three parts: (1) the preparation of the Budget; (2) its legalisation 
or, as it is usually called, the voting of the Budget ; and (3) its 
execution or the carrying out of what has been passed by the 
legislature. . 

The Budget is undoubtedly the pivot of the administration, 
and without a Budget based on sound principles, financial dis- 
order, with all its attendant consequences, takes place as surely as 
night follows day. The-word “ budget ” is derived from the French 
word “ hotigcMfi’’ a case or despatch box in which the Chan- 
cellor of* the Exchequer kept his papers. The expression was 
adopted in England in 1763, when the annual statement of the 
plan of supplies or expenditure and ways and means or income 
was first called “ opening the Budget”. In 1803 the expression 
was adopted in French financial nomenclature as a substitute for 
estimates of receipts and expenditure. Financial administration 
includes not merely the study of the principles which govern the 
Budget, but also the study of the underlying laws and conventions. 

The Budget is an annual statement of expenditure and revenue 
to meet that expenditure prepared by public authorities, and it 
usually covers at least two fiscal periods — ^the closing period and 
the period to come. A Budget, in shqrt,. jpcludcs a statement of 
the receipts and expenditure of the preceding year, an estimate 

* Jotirml of the Uoyal Staiiatical Society, vol. xxix, (I860), p. 326. 
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of the receipts and expenditure of the cnaning financial year, and 
proposals as to tlie ways and means for meeting a deficit or 
distributing a surplus if any. It is always so framed as to show 
at least a amall surplus of revenue over outlay, a Finance Minister 
being, as Low, a forniei>,Ohanccllor of the British Exchequer, 
said, “ an animal who o^pght to have a surplus The best 
description of the scope of a Budget in any language is that given 
in the “ American Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 Section 
201 of the Act prescribes that “ the President of the United 
States shall transmit to Congress on the first day of each regular 
session, the Budget which shall set forth in summary and detail : 

“ (ff) Estimates of the expenditures and appropriations neces- 
sary in his judgment for the support of the Government for the 
ensuing fiscal year ; except that the estimates for such year for 
the Legislative Branch of the Government and the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall be transmitted to the President 
on or before October 16th of each year, and shall be included by 
him in the Budget without revision ; 

“ (b) His estimates of the receipts of the Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year, under (1) laws existing at the time the 
Budget is transmitted and also (2) under the revenue proposals, 
if any, contained in the Budget ; 

“ (c) The expenditures and receipts of the Govenimont during 
the last completed fiscal year ; 

“ (d) Estimates of the expenditures and receipts of the Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year in progress ; 

“ (e) Theamountofannual, permanent, orotherai^projiriations, 
including balances of appropriations for prior fiscal years, avail- 
able for expenditure during the fiscal year in progress, as on 
November 1 of such year ; 

“(f) Balanced statements of (1) the condition of the Treasury 
at the end of the last completed fiscal year, (2) the estimated 
condition of the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year in progress, 
and (3) the estimated condition 'of the Treasury at the end of the 
ensuing fiscal year if the financial proposals contained in the 
Budget are adopted ; 

“ (ff) All essential facts regarding the bontlod and other in- 
debtedness of the Gowernmont ; and 

“ (k) Such other financial statements and data as in his opinion 
1 Act, June 10, 1021, 0. 18 § 1, 42 Slat. 20. 
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are necesBary or desirable in order to make Imown in all practicable 
detail the financial condition of the Government ”A 

It is also preacribed in Section 202 of tjus Act that : 

“ (a) If the estimated receipts for the ensuing fiscal year con- 
tained in the Budget, on the basis of l^s existing at the time the 
Budget is transmitted, plus the estimated amounts in the Treasury 
at the close of the fiscal year in progress, available for expenditiire 
in the ensuing fiscal year, are less than the estimated expenditures 
for the ensuing fiscal year contained in the Budget, the President 
in the Budget shall make the recommendations to Congress for 
new taxes, loans, or other appropriate action to meet the estimated 
deficiency. 

“ (6) If the aggregate of such estimated receipts and such 
estimated amounts in the Treasury is greater than such estimated 
expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year, he shall make such 
recommendations as in his opinion the public interests require.” 

And also in Section 203 in regard to supplemental grants or 
deficiency estimates that : 

“ (a) The President from time to time may transmit to Con- 
gress supplemental or deficiency estimates for such appropria- 
tions or expenditures as in his judgment (1) are necessary on 
account of laws enacted after the transmission of the Budget, or 
(2) are otherwise in the public interest. lie shall accompany 
such estimates with a statement of the reasons therefor, includ- 
ing the reasons for their omission from the Budget. 

“ (&) Wlicuevcr such supplemental or deficiency estimates 
reach an aggregate which, if they had been contained in the 
Budget, would have required the President to make a recom- 
mendation under subdivision (a) of Section 202, he shall thereupon 
make such recommendation.” 

This Act provides for the creation of a bureau of the Budget 
in the Treasury Department, with Budget officers in departments 
who prepare the departmental estimates under the direction of 
the head of the Department, and it gives an admirable statement 
of the scope of a Budget. 

In the legislature, rules concerning the passage of Budgets or 

1 Act, June 10, 1921, G. 18, § 201, 42 Staf. 2p., Barnes Fodoral Code, 1923, 
oumultttive Supploment (Indianapolis, Tlio Bobts-Morrill Company). Barnes 
Fodoral Code, 1019, co^itains iiiforiniition up to Dooembor 1918 ; the 1923 
Supjdoinont refers to tho years 1919-1022. 
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moiioy billa aliould be ordinarily well-establialied and so well 
known that no one can plead ignorance. It may bo said in thivS 
conn 6xio|i.tliat the legislature in voting a Budget performs the 
expressive function of the legislature. It expresses the mind of 
the elector on all matters \^hich are dealt with in the Budget. It 
should do something more. I* It should teach the country what it 
ddl5s not know and should Morin it of what is wrong. It is an 
opportunity, too, of laying before Government grievances and 
complaints of all kinds. ' Redress of grievances precedes supplies. 

■ The Einanoe Minister SiNH the Budget 

One of the many lessons of the Great War is that there can 
scarcely he a more patriotic or more far-reaching service to the 
State than that of presenting a balanced Budget. This neces- 
sitates unusual qualities on the part of a Eiuance Minister. He 
has to bring to the task' of public, finance a mind keen and alert, 
an intelligence trained in the best of schools, a natural capacity 
for huainesa, a genuine and practical sympathy with various 
communities, especially the mercantile community, and a keen 
desire to be up and doing. He must be, as Lord Morley would 
have said, a paragon. A Finance Minister is not merely a veritable 
lion of the Treasury, but also a vigilant guardian of the public 
purse, who upholds the arms of the Government in its annual 
struggle with the Amalekites in Budget debates. He is something 
more than a framer of taxes and a manipulator of Budgets. He 
must never resist the dictates of common sense, and must show 
a readiness to meet criticism and an anxiety to win his point by 
carrying conviction that is not always found behind an official 
waistcoat. His mind, in Emerson’s phrase, must be “ locked and 
bolted to results Wellesley, a former Governor-General of 
India, once said that the secretaries of the Government of India 
combined the industry of clerks with the talents of statesmen. 
The financier must exalt the statesman and eliminate the clerk. 
He ought not to he selected for political prowess or, worst of all, 
fox mere seniority in a country’s service. He would then be no 
better than a financial mandarin of the Celestial Kingdom, clad 
in yellow jacket, a poacopkieather, and a red button, possessing 
little or no knowledge of la haute finance. 

Owing to the advance in statistics in the last two decades, 
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greater accuracy in tlie Budget is now possible. There is at hand a 
greater mass of information regarding the commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural life of a country than at any moment hitherto. 
One can hardly believe that in Great Britain until 1802 no regular 
statement of the finances of the countw was published, and until 
1822 no balanced annual account M the public income and 
expenditure was regularly presentee/ to Parliament.^ In soihe 
countries a Finance Minister’s duties have been combined with 
those of other administrative functions,' often, if not always, to 
the country’s financial detriment, as he cannot then possess the 
severe cletaoimient and independence so necessary for the proper 
discharge of his duties. There was, for example, no Finance 
Member of Council in the Government of India until 1859, when 
Wilson’s capable hands took the financial tiller. Similarly, 
Alexander Hamilton’s brilliant work in a short life — he was killed 
in a duel at the age of forty-seven near Weehawken, opposite 
New York — is a great example -of the value of specialisation and 
independence in this sphere. 


;i. Tins Pbepaeation of the Budget 

The executive or the administration, prepare the Budget for 
the legislature. It is unnecessary to give in detail the method 
followed in various countries. They hear to one another a family 
resemblance, and it will be sufficient to narrate what actually 
ha])pens in one country. Take, for example, India. The Budget 
is preseiited to the legislature usually four weeks before the close 
of the financial year, which ends on the 31st of March, so that the 
whole of the discussion may he completed before the year begins. 
Various heads of departments prepare their estimates, and in 
some cases these are taken in hand as early as August of the year 
previous, i.a. six or seven months before the end of the financial 
year. The returns filled in by administrative officers are in three 
parts : (a) the revenue and standing charges of a more or less 
permanent nature, which, though they may vary from year to 
year, are not dependent on the head of the department. These 
charges are, for example, the salaries of the permanent establish- 
ment and ordinary contingent expeigiditure ; (6) charges which 

1 Ansoii, Law and C^stoin of tM OonstUvtion, part Ji. p. 318 (Olarondon 
Press, 18B2). 
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are fluctuating from year to year, but are not new objects of 
exi)enditure. Ordinarily, stores required by the de])artment are 
of this nature ; and (c) now items of exjiendituro. 'Hie estimates 
give the actual expenditure of the previous year, the sanctioned 
expenditure for the curre%t year, and the probable expenditure 
for the coming year. Ejivolanations are given of increases or 
diS;rea50B, and these are cd-npared with the current year. One 
of the rules followed in the preparation of these estimates in this 
country is not to include in the estimates any new charge unless 
sanctioned by competent authority. The heads of offices submit 
their estimates to the Administrative I)epartments of Government 
at headquarters, which in turn scrutinise the estimates. Part I. 
of the returns, (a) above, is mainly scrutinised by the Adminis- 
trative Department and the Accountant-General. The second 
part, (6) above, is reviewed by the Finance Departnrent and the 
Accountant-General, the Accountant-General accepting the orders 
of the Finance Department as final in this respects' The third 
part of the return is that which receives the most careful scrutiny. 
The head of the office has to obtain the administrative approval 
of the department before the expenditure can be ])laced in the 
Budget. The Finance Department also seruliniscs carefully 
these now items. The Administrative Departments then forward 
to the Finance Department memoranda explaining the necessity 
for each new item of expenditure, in order that those explanations 
may be placed first boforo tlie Finance Committee of the legisla- 
ture, and then before the legislature itself in a statement of new 
items showing (1) the cost of the new items and the head by 
which it should be borne in the Budget ; (2) wliethor the cost is 
recurring or non-recurring; and (3) any explanatory memorandunr 
showing the reasons for this n-ew expenditure. The Accountant- 
General includes in the preliminary Budget forecast submitted 
to Government in December these approved items. It is 
customary in India to have in each province a Finance Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council, usually about a dozen strong, 
with the Finance Member as chairman. It is doubtful how long 
thil system of having an official fmanco chairman will continue, 
as he is bound to criticise on occasions the e.xpenditure of the 
Government of which die js a member in this respect. The 

1 India’s Piiianoo Ministor is aluo of this opinion., C£, Sir Basil Blaokott’s 
remarks, Legislative Assembly DefcslM, 2!}r(l July 102!?. 
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Finance Committee is not provided, for in the coiistituiinn or in 
tlie Rules, while the Public Accounts Committee, which reviews 
the expenditure after it has been incurred, has a position under 
the Rules ^ under the Government of India Act. The Finance 
Committee reflects generally the views pf the Legislative Council, 
but not invariably, and it is always c^en to any member of the 
Committee to express his own views jtn the Legislative CouiiorL 
When the comparative merits of the new demands have been 
finally settled and tbe Finance Departiitent proposes ways and 
means for meeting these, further progress in the Budget takes 
place. 

The Accountant-General prepares two editions of the Budget : 
(1) on the basis of the actual eight-monthly figures, and (2) on the 
basis of the nine-monthly figures. The duty of consolidating 
the e.stimates devolves on him for the provinces, the Finance 
Department deciding which figures shall he taken as final. The 
second edition of the Budget is prepared by about the second 
week of February, and important changes based on ten months’ 
actuals are incorporated in the Budget. With the completion 
of this the preparation of the Budget is ended, and it is ready for 
presentation to the logi.slature. Eight months after the begimiiiig 
of the financial year, usually in November, four sets of figures are 
available for Budget purposes : (1) the accounts or final figures 
of the previous jmar ; (2) the Budget estimates of the current year ; 
(3) revised estimates for the current year ; and (4) the Budget 
estimates for the following year. 

The Railway Budget iii India is at present divided into (J) 
the ordinary Revonuo Budget, (2) the Programme Revenue 
Budget, and (3) the Capital Budget. The first gives gross 
receipts and working expenses, tko second expenditure from 
revenue for betterment and renewals, and the third capital 
expenditure. The Accountant-General Railways forwards the 
consolidated estimates to the Finance Department in December 
for inclusion in the Central Budget. 

The Government of India Budget, as distinct from the 
Provincial Budgets, includes, in addition bo the expenditure of 
civil departments, the ' expenditure of iion-civil departments, 
such as railways and military finanoOj^ po^ts and telegraphs. It 
include.? also expenditure incurred by the India Office, except 
' Itulo i)l of tho Indian Locislativo Rules. 
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that poriioii -which is a pari of the Pji'itisli Budj^et, and also of the 
office of the High Cominismoner for India in London, whose 
estimates are forwarded to the Government of India for inclusion 
in their Budget. The main object in describing this system, 
which varies in degree fj^om country to country, is to show at 
each stage in the preparatwn of the Budget the checks on expendi- 
texre and on accurate foreVsting that take place. The narrower 
the time between the preparation of the Budget and the period 
to which the 'Budget refers, the closer will be the accuracy of the 
forecast. In India, however, the Budget is prepared before the 
monsoon falls, and there is thcrefore_ considerable uncertainty in 
the finality of the figures. There i.s usually a very detailed 
statement, called “ the civil Budget estimates ”, which gives in 
detail the expenditure for each office in the administration. In 
Great Britain such a statement is called the “ civil estimates ” 
and in the United States “ the book of estimates ”. They are 
part of the Budget, and are to the legislature of much importance. 

^ 4 . The Fiscal Year 

In the preparation of the Budget tliere are one or two matters 
of importance which require further examination. In the first 
place there is the question as to the period to which the data 
should refer. Should it bo a twelve-month, and should it bo the 
calendar year ? Before the War, in some German States biennial 
Budgets were in vogue, and in one State at least — ^Hesse — a 
triennial Budget was presented. In Prussia expenditure on the 
Army was for seven years at a time. iThe objection to a period 
longer than a year is a real one. It removes popular control over 
the executive and conceals important variations. A period 
shorter than a year eliminates accidental changes and upsets 
Administrative ,!|Iepartnieats.j For this reason supplementary 
Budgets should be avoided, although, as we shall see, not 
necessarily supplemental grants or, in American phraseology, 
“ deficiency bills ”. 

The date of commencement of the fiscal year varies from 
country to country. In England from 1^08 to 1790 the year 
ended at Michaelmas (lOth^Octohcr) ; from 1800 to 1832 the year 
ended on £5th January; ?rom 1833 to 1804 it ended on 8th 
January, 31st March, and 5th Ajwil. Thd' reform of adopting a 
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financial year ending on one date, 31st Maroli, was carried out 
for tlie first time in the year ending 3lst March 1855. In India 
the present financial year, following that of England, was intro- 
duced with effect from 1866.^ The financial year ending 3ist 
March is not only used hi Great Britain and India, hut is also 
in the Dominions, excluding Austryia and Egypt, Denmark, 
Germany, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Japan. The American 
financial year ends as in Australia, Italy, Mexico, Norway, and 
Sweden (from 1923) — onlihe 30th of June. The change from the 
calendar year took place in the United States from 1844. In 
Ceylon the financial year ends with the 30th of September. 
Before the War it used to terminate on the 30th of Jime. The 
financial year coincides rvith the calendar year in certain parts of 
the British Empire such as Jamaica and Trinidad, and in the Argen- 
tine Republic, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Finland, France, Nether- 
lands, Poland, and Switzerland. The selection of the financial 
year, and the fixing of the date pf the presentation of the Budget 
to the legislature, are determined by administrative convenience. 
Accuracy in forecasting the revenue of the coining year and 
finally estimating the receipts and expenditure in the preceding 
* year, are of importance. It was on this account that the 
Chamberlain Commission in regard to India suggested that the 
question of the calendar year should be considered or the com- 
mencement of the year from the 1st of November. The Provincial 
Governments were against the change and commercial circles 
were divided in their ojiinion, and the Government of India 
decided in 1923 not to alter the date.® Another point to remember 
is that the sanction of the legislature should be secured in time 
for raising taxation and authorising expenditure, and these two 
considerations should mainly govern the selection of the dates. 

France makes a distinction between the fiscal year and the 
fiscal period (I’exercice).® The fiscal year corresponds to the 
calendar year, and the annual finance report contains only a small 

1 Of. tlio author’s Indian Finance unit, Banicing (London, Maomillan), p. 328. 

^ Sob Rosolution of the Government of India in tho Ifinanco Lopartmoiit, 
No. 83 N.D., diilocl 18th January 1923. 

® Vide Plazinski’s translation of liciie flourin’ s Budget (New York, 1917, 
B. Appleton and Co.). This in .a olassic.al work on luiittera connneled with the 
Budget. H is disemssion on tho French systoni will^io found on j)]>. 115 and JI. 
(!f. also The IHnanr.ial AdminidraLion of Ureal rlrithin (Willoughby, Willoughby 
and Lindaay, 1917, 1). Apploton and Co.). Seo pp. 323 and II., Mogul Statistical 
Journal, 18613. 
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statement of receipts and disbursements dming tliis period, with 
the opening and closing balances. It is only a memorandum of 
account. An “ cjifercic^ ” is the official accounting period also 
corresponding to the calendar year, but it contains all the receipts 
credited and the expenditi^e debited to the period whether they 
arc actually paid or actuallji received in the twelve months or not. 
Tlfb accoimts are thus based on payments of services in the year 
instead of on payments within the year. So far as creditors are 
concerned the accounts are kept open for five years, and the law 
fixes the following dates : for the closing of the accounts, the 
31st January of the subsequent yeay ; 31st March for auditing 
and vouchcring ; 30th April for collection and payment ; 30th 
June for authorising certain expenditure by supplementary 
appropriations ; and 31at July for the rectification of the records. 
The accounts for the exercice of 1918 were finally closed in 1923. 
The French method regards each year as possessing a personality 
of its own, renders comparison between different years easy and 
accurate, and it attempts to show the real revenue and expendi- 
ture of the year, taking into account not merely the Treasury 
balances but also the amounts transferred to local disbursement 
officers but unexpended by them. It tries also to show how 
much of the revenue and expenditure is duo to permanent and 
temporary causes. The main defect, and it is an important 
defect, in the French system is the delay in the closing of accounts. 
Some writers appear to hold that this method of accounting is 
the ideal one, and they censure Governments for not introducing 
it on the ostensible reason of avoiding more labour for ’officials. 
There is, however, as in most matters, another side to the question. 
In the first place, on the Slst of March any imspent appropriation 
lapses. It is true that there is a tendency to spend up to these 
appropriations in some departments by a rush of expenditure 
in March. This can be obviated by a strict system of control by 
which the appropriation would not be allowed unless the amount 
is entirely and genuinely required. Cases have come to light 
when railways have bought railway sleepers and large quantities 
of stores necessary in order to avoid these lajjses. These are in 
most countries not large in coiiq)arison with the total ap])ropria- 
tion, but nevertheless J;heyfdcaerve to he carefully watched. The 
main objection to the French system is the imroasonable delay 
which occurs before the “ exercice ” is conqffetc, a period which 
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may extend to five years, and when complete figui'es are available 
their value is not so much greater than the ordinary receipts and 
expenditures used in other countries. Jn France there is the 
memorandum which corresponds to the accounts in other 
countries ; but it does not, of cou^ae, give details as in the 
exercice. One writer ^ suggests that iaost countries could follow 
the French method by talcing accrued Assets and accrued liabilitibs, 
as in the case of corporations, and close the accounts within a 
period of eight or nine months after the end of the financial year. 
There is much to be said in favour of this. At the same time 
there is the simplicity of, the British, American, and other 
systems. For Governments the object of accounts is not identical 
with that of corporations, since Governments simply wish to 
know how much has been spent and how much is on hand, and 
not so much their total assets and their total liabilities. 

6. The Content's op the Buhget 

The next question is whether receipts and expenditure should 
bo gross or not, and to what extent detailed heads of expenditure 
should be shoAvii. If gross figures are shown, all transactions will 
ordinarily bo placed before the legislature, and serious scandals 
avoided. On the other hand, if gross figures are given there will 
be a tendency to swell unduly certain heads of expenditure and 
income, c.g. those connected with commercial services. Where 
the expenditure in the revenue-yielding departments is low and 
receipts’ in the spending departments small, it is the net figures 
that arc of importance. On balance it is preferable to show gross 
figures, except perhaps in the case of commercial concerns where 
net figures may be given in the Budget proper with the gross 
revenue and expenditure data in the form of an appendix. is 
preferable to have swollen and exaggerated income and expendi- 
ture rather than to avoid showing gross figures, as the vote on 
the Budget would in these circumstances be considerably impaired, 
and the more facts placed before the legislature, in the long run 
the better for the country’s finance. Up to the year 1854 Revenue 
Departments in Great Britain did not put before the Blouse of 
Commons detailed estimates, charges qf collection being deducted 
by each department from the gross collections. ''A resolution of 
r Adams, T/ie Science of Finance, p. 200. 
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tlxe House of Commons dated the, 30th of May 1848 condemned 
this method. The whole of the revenue derived from taxation 
after the deduction of p 9 ,yments for drawbacks, bounties, repay- 
ments, and discounts is now credited to Government account, 
i.e. paid into the Exchequer and the cost of the Eevenue Depart- 
ments is included in the anlual estimates.^ 

'The Budget should be comprehensive, intelligible, and 
accurate. The hea.d8 of revenue and expenditure should be so 
classified to enable the legislature to discuss all questions of 
policy and public interest without difficulty, and to record their 
vote without prejudicially affecting other items of revenue and 
expenditure. The classffioation of the heads should be permanent, 
and no change effected without ample notice, otherwise the 
real position of the Budget will not be understood. Governments 
do not ask for more than they require. The Finance Member 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly said on the 22nd of September 
1921 ; “ I have in my department men who, if I would allow 
them to do so, would be capable of putting up a Budget which 
would easily defeat the scrutiny and defy the criticisms of the 
House. They could conceal among the innumerable items 
which go to make up one Budget a liberal provision of reserves 
that the Honse would never detect, and which wo\ild relieve one 
of the embarrassing necessity of having subsequently to produce 
demands for supplomontary grants. But,, sir, this is not the 
spirit in which we frame our Budget. We frame our Budget 
with the deliberate intention of asking the country for only so 
much as we really need to spend.” ^ It is unwise to have a'sj'-stem 
of separate Budgets, as this interferes with the unity of the 
Budget and precludes a clear grasp of the financial situation as 
a whole. It may, as stated' elsewhere, be possible to give a 
separate Budget for a very important commercial head such as 
railways in order to facilitate the running of the department 
on strict commercial lines. In regard to the question whether 
any special income should he assigned for any special expenditure, 
the general principle to be followed is to meet expenditure from 
general revenues and not to ear-mark any particular source for 
a special item of expenditure. 

" ' f 

1 May, PaTlmmAtary Praetki, p. 447, I2ih edition (London, Bwttorwoilh 
& Co.). 

® ZeffislaCim Assembly Debales, voi. ii. p. 8>10. 
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6. SUPPLEMENTABY BUDGETS AND ESTIMATES 

We have condemned supplementary Budgets since they upset 
the financial period and waste the time of the legislature. 
Although under supplemental Budgets new facts are brought 
to the light of the legislature, and Corrected if necessary, they 
produce a general feeling of insecurity in the administratfon, 
such as to outweigh all advantages that may be urged in their 
favour, except in cases of emergency such as the outbreak of 
a war. 

With supplementary estimates or grants, or, as they are 
termed in France, credits addilionnels, or in America, “ deficiency 
bills ”, the case is otherwise. A supplementary estimate may 
be either for a grant to a service already approved or for a 
grant of new expenditure that has arisen since the presentation 
of the Budget to the legislatme. “ The need ”, says May, 
“ for a supplementary grant to an existing service is not in- 
frequently caused by the system in force bo ensure the control 
of Parliament over public expenditure. To provide for the 
early presentation of the ammal estimates, the departments are 
obliged to compute in the month of November their anticipated 
expenditure for the ensuing financial year, dating from the 
coming 1st April. Fallibility must attend calculations which 
range over sixteen months in advance ; and as too large a 
demand for money is a grave departmental error, the official 
tendency is to make the demand too small. If the lesser error 
occurs, ‘to avoid the still greater evil of excess expenditure, 
recourse of necessity must be had to a supplementary grant.” ^ 
It may be sometimes necessary for departments to apply for 
excess grants, having expended ' their appropriations of the 
previous year. The British House of Commons, on the 30th of 
March 1849, resolved that “ when a certain amount of expenditure 
for a particular service has been determined upon by Parliament, 
it is the boimden duty of the department which has that service 
under its charge and control to take care that the expenditure 
does not exceed the amount placed at its disposal for that 
purpose Exceptional demands are met by votes of credit 
which are ordinarily voted before Die -expenditure is incurred. 


* May’s PnAiamanlary Praclke, 12tli edition, p, 4C2. 
» Ibid. p. 463. 
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We have scon that the total amoxint of votes of .credit during the 
War voted by the British House of Commons amounted to 
£8742 million.^. ;^hey pre used when the exttmt of tlie service 
is imkiiovu. Like other grants, they are available only during 
the fmanciiil year in retrpect of which the grant is made. 
Financiers have from timV to time condemned supplementary 
erSdita. Gladstone, for exi,mple, said, “ It is a sound jirinciple 
that one, and only one, e.stimatc of national expenditure should 
be laid before Parliament during each session ; for to render 
Parliamentary control effectual it is necessary that the House 
of Commons should have the monc^y transactions of the year 
presented to it in one mass and in one account ”. They tend 
to make for incorrect estimates, and above all are sometime.s 
used to escape the vigilant scrutiny of the legislature in the 
original Budget. “ The practice of deficiency bills ”, says Adams, 
“ tempts the administration to withhold a complete statement 
of its needs in the original estimate for fear it.s estimates may 
be cut down. The officers of the Executive department may 
liave greater confidence in the willingness of the legislature (or, 
what amounts to the same thing, in their ability to coerce tlm 
legislature) to grant supplemental credits tlian to vote the 
entire amount which tlicy recognise as necessary in the original 
appropriation. This, of course, is an improper method of 
procedure and a perversion of tiro theory of deficiency bills, 
wliioh should bo strictly limited to the correction of legitimate 
or inevitable errors in the original estunatos. The legislature, 
also, or rather the party in power, finds itself expo.sed to a 
similar temptation. Suppose, for example, an important election 
between the voting of the original appropriation and the time 
when deficiency bills are presented. What is to hinder tlie 
legislature from curtailing the appropriations in the regular 
Budget in order to make a show of economy before the public ? 
Such a policy must of course be follow^ed by unusual appropria- 
tions in the form of deficiency bills, but the election meantime 
has taken place and the jjarty has boon returned to power. 
This is both an undignified and a dishonest procedure.” ^ 

’ Adams, Publir. Finance, ]). 188, This has Ijron niotlific'd by Urn woatioii of 
tho Budget Bmmu in tho TVasiA-y by llio “ Bndgot and AocoimUiig A<d., 1 021 
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Extbaordtnaby Budgets 

Extraordinary Budgets are sometimes differentiated from the 
ordinary Budget. This requires great care as there is a temptation 
to balance a Budget by placing iij. an extraordinary Budget 
capital expenditure •whicLi ought to .he incurred out of revenue. 
Thi.s produces what is sometimes kaown as fictitiously balaiAed 
Budgets. Japan and France, for example, have at the present 
time extraordinary Budgets. Japan for many years has had 
the system, and includes under extraordinary receipts proceeds 
of the sale of State property, receipts from the issue of public 
loans, local contributions towards expenses incurred by the State 
for the benefit of certain prefectures, surplus transferred from 
the extraordinary Budget from the previous year, and funds 
transferred from special accoimts and certain other extraordinary 
receipts. To extraordinary expenditure belongs expenditure of 
a special nature, and this inoludes expenditure on the various 
departments — Foreign Departments, Finance Departments, 
Public Instruction, Agriculture, Commerce, and Communications, 
as well as on the Army and Navy. Eon6 Stourm points out that 
the objections to extraordinary Budgets are that they open the 
way to subterfuge and offer temptation to abuse. The Oour 
des Comptes of France have time and again pointed out the 
evils of extraordinary Budgets — especially the practice of 
charging regular expenditure to extraordinary receipts. 



CHAPTER XXXTX 


THE LEGALISATION OK. VOTING OE THE BUDGET 

1. Constitutional Changes after the War 

The second stage in financial administration is the jiassage of the 
Budget through the legislature. The Budget is the principal 
means by which the general policy of the Government is con- 
trolled. Eor this the best talent and experience are required. 
During the discussions in the legislature attempts are sometimes 
made to got out of the Budget what is not in it, and pensisteneo 
in this is like second marriage in .lohnson’s definil.ion, the triumph 
of hope over experience. The teaching of a Greek writer, a 
Christian apostle, is in the heat of debate so often forgotten — 
“ Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil- 
speaking be put away from you, witli all malice ”. 

In the twentieth century considerable changes have taken 
place in the voting of the Budget in not a few countries. ' In the 
United States, for example, Hie Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 remedied what writers on finance complained of, namely, the 
absence of authority upon fiscal legislation of the President of 
the United States during the initial or plastic stage of the Budget, 
and the absence of any constitutional or legal authority of tho 
Treasury to control the estimates submitted by the various 
departments for Congress. There was, too, in the House of 
Representatives,^ divided responsibility owing to the existence of 
two committees independent of each other, one dealing with 
expenditure or appropriations and tho other with taxation. By 
this “ self-denying Ordiyagpe ” of 1921, as it has been aptly 

*■ Both tho House of Renresoatativoa and tho Sonute dual with tho Budget, 
not tho House of Bepreaontativos alone. 

608 
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termed, there was appointed a strong Committee on appropria- 
tions, and this, combined with the introduction of a national 
Budget system, changed the preparation of the Budget to a 
considerable extent. It is definitely laid down in the Act that 
“ no estimate or request for an appropriation and no request for 
an increa.se in an item of any such estimate or request, and no 
recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Governmefrt 
shall be met, shall be submitted to Congress or any committee 
thereof by any officer or employee of any department or establish- 
ment unless at the request of either House of Congress It is 
also provided that there phould be created in the Treasury 
Department a Bureau to be known as the Bureau of the Budget, 
which “ under such rules and regulations as the President may* 
prescribe shall prepare for him the Budget ”, and it “ shall have 
authority to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or increase the 
estimates of the several departments or establishments The 
Bureau has, at the request of any committee of either House of 
Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, to 
furnish the Committee with such aid or information as it may 
request.^ Budget officers in the various departments of Govern- 
ment were appointed for the preparation of the department’s 
estimates, which have to be revised and submitted by the head of 
each department and establishment to the Bureau on or before 
the 15th September of each year. In case of failure “ the Pre- 
sident shall cause to be prepared such estimates and data as are 
necessary to enable him to include in the Budget estimates and 
statements hi respect of the work of such department or establish- 
ment These changes would some years ago have been con- 
sidered almost impossible. 

Similarly in Germany. The Republican Constitution of 1 919 
has completely altered the system in which the Emperor 
(Kaiser) and the Federal Council {Bmdesrat) had a large part 
in the working of the Constitution. In Germany, before the 
Revolution of November 1918, social and economic progress had 
advanced at a far greater pace than political progress. In India, 
on the other hand, political progress has advanced far more 
rapidly than social or economic progress. The German Con- 
stitution with its President elected every, seven years, its Cabinet 
{KoUegium), at the head of which is th^ Chancellor of the Reich, 

^ Section 200. ® Section 207. “ Section 212. * Section 21G. 
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similar to the Englisli Prime Minister, the representatives of the 
Governments of thcdilloreiit territories, or of substitutes appointed 
))y them who speak an^ vote in the name of those Qovernmenfes in 
the Reichi'.tag, and a Reichstag with its wide powers have greatly 
affected the financial adjoiinistration of the country. In the 
United Btates the President is elected by the people, and his 
Ministry or Cabinet are dependent solely upon him and not upon 
Congress. They have no seats in either House. Not so in 
Germany, " ^n India a Constitution under the Government of 
India Actof lOlBiaJn operation) the structure, policy, and purpose 
of which are franldy transitory. Tjie preamble of the Govern- 
ment of India Act has expressly declared that the action of 
Parliament in determining the time and manner of each con- 
stitutional advance “ must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom new opportunities of service will be con- 
ferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be repo.sed in their sense ef responsibility The Central 
Government is still responsible not to the legislature, b\it to the 
Secretary of State for India and the British Parliament. Each 
Provincial Government has a separate Budget. The provijicial 
subjects are divided into two classes: (1) Transferred, i.e. 
services transferred wholly to the control of the people of India 
and placed xmdor the charge of a Minister selected out of the 
elected members of the Legialativo Council, and (2) reserved, i.e. 
services which are not transferred to popular control and are 
therefore in charge of a member of the E-xecutive Council of the 
Governor. Except certain items emimcraled in the Government 
of India Act,^ the whole expenditure on transferred and reserved 
subjects is voted on by the Legislative Council. The Budget 
estimates for expenditure ’ are placed before the Legislative 
Ooimoil in the form of deinairds for grants. The legislature has 
the final say in accepting or reducing the amounts proposed 
by Government for expenditure on transferred services. The 
Council may not increase the* gra.nt. In reserved subjects, as 
will be seen below, the Governor can overrule the legislature if 
the amount sanctioned by it is insufficient to discharge his 
responsibility forsuchaubjeeta.^ TheGovernoris also empowered, 
both as regards rossoyed and transferred subjects in eases of 
emergency, to authorise such expenditure as may be in his 
^ Seofcion 80 A (3). * Oovornmonfc of India Act, 72 B (2) (a). 
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opinion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of tlie province, or 
for tlie carrying on of any department.^ The entire expendi- 
ture of the Central Government, excluding certain items specified 
in the Act, ia voted on by the Legislative Assembly. The Governor- 
General in Council can overrule the Legislative Assembly if the 
expenditure not assented to by it is essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility.^ He can also authorise in cases of emergeriby 
such expenditure as may in his opinion be^ necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof.® 

Thus it will be seen (1) that changes, very important changes, 
have taken place in the financial administration of many 
countries, especially since the World War, and (2) that the degree 
of responsibility may differ in different countries in regard to the* 
voting or the legahsation of the Budget. 

2. Pbocedure in Different Countries 

The method of examining the Budget is not uniform in all 
countries. The example of Great Britain has been generally 
followed in the self-governing' Dominions and to a great extent 
in India. It will ho convenient, therefore, to review the chief 
characteristics of the examination by the legislature of the 
Budget in Great Britain, the United States, and certain other 
countries. The Chancellor of the British Exchequer, usually in 
April of each year, lays before the House of Commons (1) a state- 
ment of the actual results of the revenue and expenditure in the 
past financial year showing how far his estimates have been 
realised, and what surplus or deficit there has been in the income 
as compared with the expenditure, and (2) a statement of what the 
revenue is estimated to he in the 'next year, on the supposition 
that taxation remains as it was in the past year, and also an 
estimate of the expenditure in the current year. If the estimated 
revenue he less than the estimated expenditure, proposals for new 
or increased taxation are submitted. If, on the other hand, there 
is a surplus of revenue over expenditure a remission or reduction 
in taxation may take place. The extent of this is generally the 
amount of surplus realised in a previous year. After the Speech 
from the Throne, a speech whieJh containsaTeference to the financial 

I Govornmont of Indi» Act, Section 72 D (2) (6). “ SooHon 07 A (7). 

“ Section 07 A (8). 
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requiremonts of Govemmenfc, the first vote is tliat tlie supply 
be granted. When the formal vote of supply is passed, the Hou.so 
of Commons by a secijnd vote appohrts a day on which it will 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider 
the supplies to be granted. This is known as the Committee of 
Supply .1 The Committee examines the Budget submitted by the 
Executive. The House tlreii resolves itself into a Committee of 
Way.s and Means ^ to consider the ways and moans of raising the 
money required, and it is in this Committee that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer delivers his annual Budget speech. A Committee 
of the whole House, without the Speaker in the chair, makes it 
possible for the House to meet in a freer and easier way tlian 
under the strict rules of Parliamentary procedure when the 
Speaker is in the chair. Adams is hardly right when he says that 
“ although as a matter of political right any member of the 
House of Commons may he present at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Supply or of Ways and Means and participate in the 
conferences, as a matter of fact none but the leaders commonly 
attend, n,nd none but the represcutativos of some party or some 
faction of a party venture to take part in the discussion. T'Iuh 
means tliat tho study of tire details of the Budget is committed to 
a sot of men brought together by a process of natural selection, 
and presumably the men most capable and fit to deal witli 
intricate subjects by virtue of tbeir experience, their talent, and 
their political position.” ® As a matter of fact, many members 
attend and take an interest in the dolxito. The Budget must he 
discussed in the House of Commons, and the discussif)h in tho 
Committee of Supply lasts for some twenty days when tho guillotiiuj 
is applied. The remaining “ votes ” are then put to the House 
without discussion. The Executive is reju’esented inside the 
House by beads of departments, especially members of the 
Cabinet. We shall refer below to the relations between the 
Lower and tho Upper House in the British Constitution in 
regard to financial business. The Lower House has the final 
voice in regard to all financial measures. 

As is well known, the power of voting the Budget has grown 
gradually. The famous 12th Article of the Magna Charta pro- 
vides that “ no scutage or -aid shall be imposed in the kingdom, 

1 May, ParUam&nkiry Practice, 32th edition, p. 47<''. “ Ihid. p. 4K7, 

® Adania, Finaniie, pp. I't7-4S 
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unless by the Common Council of tbc reabn, except lor the luixposo 
of ransoming tbe king’s person, making bis first-born son a 
knigbt, marrymg bis eldest daughter once, and tbe aids for these 
purposes shall be reasonable in amount’’. Clause VI. of the 
Confirmatio Gartarum of 1297 proAudes that “ for no business 
henceforth will we take such manner of aids, tasks, nor prises, but 
by the common assent of the realm, ^.nd for the common pro:&t 
thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises due and accustomed 
The Stuarts asserted the divine right of kings, tmd attempted to 
deny the right of the Commons to vote the Budget. In 1626 
an Appropriation Act legalised all previous appropriations. 
Charles I. attempted to raise forced loans, but the Petition of 
Eights solemnly declared that no tax should be levied without 
the consent of the nation, and condemned forced as well as volun- 
tary loans to the CroAvn. The levy of ship money and the famous 
trial of Hampden are too well known in English history to be 
described here. With the Eeyolution, however, of 1688 the 
principle of Parliamentary control of the purse triumphed. The 
private and public expenditure of the Crown were separated, and 
the right of the representatives of the people to control the purse 
has never since that time been contested. 

The result to-day is that the British Parliament, although in 
no sense an executive authority, exercises control (1) by legal re- 
strictions, which prevent the Crown or its Ministers from imposing 
any charge without the consent of Parliament, either in the form 
of taxation or expenditure on loans, and from maintaining a 
standing*ariny in time of peace ; (2) by the doctrine of the Con- 
stitution, by AAdiich supplies are granted annually by the House 
of Commons, this supply necessitating statutory sanction each 
year ; (3) by the rule of the Constitution, by which Ministers of 
the CroAvn are held responsible to Parliament for any act done 
by them in their ministerial capacity or for any advice tendered 
by them to the Sovereign ; (4) by means of the rule by Avhich 
supply granted must be appropriated to the particular purpose 
for Avhich it Avas granted ; (6) by the presence of Ministers in 
Parliament, so that their actions can be examined and criticised ; 
and (6) by other means, e.g. Parliament may be supplied with 
information, such as by questions and answers, by royal com- 
missions or committees, and by “ command papers ”, which, 
Avith the exception of the annual estimates which are printed by 
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the ordor of the FIousc of Conimoiis, are jmritcd on the autlioi'ity 
of the depcartment pre.sentiiig tJioin. In eacdi llon.-io cfimiuiuwl 
papers are pi'esented Avitliout any formality by being laid on the 
table by the Mini.ster responsible for iliem, and daring a rece.ss 
these papers may be iffosented to the House of Lord.s !)y delivery 
to the Clerk of the Parliainciit or to the House of Commons by 
didivery to the Librarian of that House, in !ieeor< lance witli the 
standing orders of both Honse.s. It i.s po,ssible for either I fouso, 
by means of an address to the Crown or of an order of the Tloiwe, 
to obtain from any department i)iforniation eojinected with the 
work or administration of sncli department. In the House of 
Lords a motion for papers is often laid for tluj piir[)oae of debate 
upon a fit subject of public interest, but in the IIou.se of Commons 
this is seldom clone. A motion for a return or for information 
upon any subject may be refused if the making of such return or 
the giving of such information i.s considered to be inadvisable ia 
the public interest or involving pnreasonablc labour or expense. 
Although it ia not possible for any member of the House, cxcejit 
a Member of Government, to propose exyfenditure, he can move a 
resolution to the effect that ])uhlic money might juofitably lie 
expended upon purpo.scs s])ecificd in the re.so]utinn, and if the 
House agrees to the motion, if, thereby commits itself to a general 
approval of such an outlay. A private member c.annot, liowover, 
move that a specific sum bo granted for a sjKuual purpose, us it 
must emanate from a Minister of the Crown. This is a groat .safe- 
guard of the taxpayer again.st wliat Amson calls “ tlio ea.sual 
benevolence of a House wrouglit u])on iiy the eloipioace of a 
private member, against a scramlfio for public money among 
unscrupulous politicians bidding against one anof.hcr for the 
favour of a democracy. But the rule is not law. Like all other 
resolutions or standing orders of either House, it is a self- 
imposed rule, made by a public body for the guidance of its 
procedure." ^ 

In Canada chocks .similar fco.tliose in the Britisli Cou.stif,ntion 
are in force. In accordance with Section Sd- of the British Nortli- 
America Act, “ it shall not be lawful for the House of Commons 
to adopt or pass any vote, resolution, addi-css, or bill fijr the 
appropriation of any p^art of the public revenue, s or of any tax or 

C'««(omo/ the OoiMUilmi, vol. i. p. 272 (Olftroiulan Pre-ss, Oxford, 
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impost, to any purpose that has not been first recommended by 
tile message of the Governor-General in the session in which such 
vote, resolution, address, or bill is proposed All financial 
legislation must be recommended by the Crown, and it is based 
upon estimates carefully in advance under the direction of the 
Minister of Finance. There are in addition supplementary 
estimates. At the opening session o| Parliament, immediately 
after communicating the speecli from the throne, the Premier 
makes a formal motion that the speech of the Governor-General 
to both Houses of Parliament of the Dominion of Canada be 
taken into consideration. When this has been considered, the 
Minister of Finance moves Ihe appointment of the Committees 
of Supply and of Ways and Means. Before the House goes into 
Committee of Supply the Finance Mmister brings down the 
estimates by message from the Governor-General, and when the 
message has been read in English and French, the Minister moves 
“ that the said message, together with the estimates accompany- 
ing the same, be referred to the Committee of Supply In 
accordance with the English constitutional doctrine that the 
redress of grievances is to be considered before the granting of 
supplies, this is the time rvlien the opposition party is given an 
opportunity to discuss all sorts of matters. The Budget is con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole House upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Finance that “ the Speaker do now leave 
the chair for the House to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means ”, and in this Committee what is known as the Budget 
speech of the Finance Minister is made. At the conclusion of 
the Budget speech the Minister of Finance gives notice that he 
will move certain resolutions necessary to give effect to his 
recommendations. 

After the estimates are passed through the Committee of 
Supply, tlie Finance Minister moves that the Plouse again go 
into Committee of Ways and Means for the usual formal resolution 
of granting certain sums out of tjie consolidated revenue fund of 
Panada “ towards making good the supply granted to His 
Majesty These resolutions must be reported and agreed to 
formally by the House before the bill founded thereon can be 
introduced. It is nob customiiry for the IJouse to change to any 
degree the estimates, and no increase in expenditure or any new 
expenditure not inclu’ded in the Budget is passed by the Hoixse. 
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After the Finance Bill has been adopted by tlic Ooniinona ii. goes 
to tbe Senate, and as in Austriilia, it is invariably tlio custom of 
the Senate to return the bill iinamendefl to the Lower House. A 
supply bill can only lje''[)ro.sentecl for the a.ss(mt of the Sovereign 
by the Speaker of the House of Coinmon-s. Tliis is done at the 
close of the se.ssion in connexion with the ceremony of the 
proroguing of Parliament,, and the Governor-Gojioral .signifies 
through the Clerk of the Senate, in both the Engli.sh and Frencli 
languages, the Ec^'al A.asent in the folhnving words ; “ Iir His 
Majesty’s name. His Excellency the Governor-General thanks 
his loyal subjects, accepts their benevolence, and a.sseuis to this 
bill ”. Canada has been taken as ah oxam])le of the procedure 
,in a self-governing Dominion. 

' In India in the central legislature tlie Budget is presented to 
both the chambers at the same iiine. Tlie Finance Member 
presents the Budget to the Legislative A.ssembly and the Financial 
Secretary to the Council of State. The Finance Member deals 
in his speech with the general economic conditions of the country, 
variations between the budgeted revenue aud expenditure, the 
revised estimates of the year about to close, and the cstljuates of 
revenue, expenditure, and wajLS and means f(»r tlie coming yeiir. 
Similarly in the Provinces the Biulgcit is jfiacotl before the 
Legislative Council by the Ifinatu^e Member. 1'he Budget is not 
discussed on the date of its ])resc‘utation. I'lio Budget (liscussion 
resolves ilself into two parts — (1) a general discussion, and (2) tlie 
voting of supplies. The Governor-General allots a day or two for 
a general discussion of the Budget, wliicli t,akes plac«o about 
a week after its presentation. During the general (liscussion 
details are not to be brought forward. Section 67 A (3) of tlie 
Government of India Act fixes certain subjects as non-V(j table, 
but the Governor-General has the power to (lirect that such items 
also may be discussed. This he has used to meet the wishes of 
the legislature. Next follows the voting of supplies. The 
maximum number of da 3 '-s thatman be allotted for this purpose 
is 16 as against 20 in Great Britain. No single demand can be 
discussed for more than two days. If the diHou.saion is no b finished 
within 15 days the President disposes of all the outstanding 
grants by merely putting the grants to the vote without any 
discussion. From 1923 the'^^practice has been adopted of Govern- 
ment consulting the convenience of the members as to the order 
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iu wliich the demands are to be put. Eacb demand is introduced 
by the member in charge of the department, and the grants are 
voted by major heads of expenditure. These demands for grants 
are sometimes reduced by the Legislative Assembly with a view 
to effect economy and retrenchment. More usually, however, 
motions for reduction of grants are* brought forward in order 
to elicit information. As in Parliament, redress of grievan<j 0 S 
precedes supplies. In India there is no Appropriation Act to 
consolidate and legalise the supplies granted. ' An Appropriation 
Act deals with supplies, i.e. grants of expenditure, whereas the 
Finance Bill deals with revenue or taxation. The Finance Bill 
is introduced in the Legislative Assembly after formal permission 
to its introduction has been granted. The Finance Member opens , 
the discussion, and when this is completed the Bill is taken up 
clause by clause with the schedules. The Finance Bill, when it 
has passed the Legislative Assembly, is then joassed to the Council 
of State. The Council of State does not discuss in detail demands 
for grants. It discusses only in detail the Finance Bill which 
deals with revenue. When the Finance Bill is agreed to by the 
Council of State it goes to the Governor-General for his assent. 
It then becomes law. If the Bill is not assented to, or is amended, 
it is returned to the Assembly for further discussion. Provision 
is made under Section 67 (3) of the Government of India Act ^ for 
a joint sitting of both chambers, but this takes place only after 
six months. The Finance Bill, however, cannot wait, as taxes 
may have to be refunded under the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act. The procedure would be, therefore, to got the differ- 
ences settled by the Assembly’s accepting the amendments of the 
Council of State, or compromising the points at issue in meetings 
of members of both chambers appointed for the purpose, or to 
get the Bill passed under certification before the month prescribed 
under the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act expircsy^.--' 

In the United States prior to the passing of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, Congress^had large powers in the Budget. 

^ Sootion 07 (3) reads as follows ; “ If any Bill wliich has been passed by one 
ohanibor is not, within six months after the passage of the Bill by that chamber, 
passed by the other chamber either without amondmonts or with such amond- 
monts as may ho agreed lo by the two ehambors, tho Govornor-Gouoral may 
in his discretion refer tho matter for dgeision lo a joint silting of both chambers : 
Provided that standing orders made under this^oction may provide for mootings 
of mombora of both ehambors appointed for tho purpose, in order to discuss 
any dilloronco of opinion i7hioh lias arisen between tho two chamhors ”, 

2 p 
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Sinoe the passing.ol the Aot ita power, s have not been diuiiiiiahod. 
The Executive now preparea a Bndgt't for the wliole Federal 
administration, !ind accepts reapoiusihility for that Hndgot. 
There ia still a trace of reacutmont in aonie (pniT(,era of Congro.as 
that the legislature has given up power to the Executive, but aa 
time goes on it will be seen that the lunv Afh will do jMiythiug 
b«t this, and it will make for notliing but good. The h'gialatnre 
will gain rather than lose by thi.a Act. It relievo.s, for exaiujho, 
individual inembCra from ])reHaurc from their (son.stituojicioa 
(which may wish expensive liobhica carried out) without inter- 
fering with the vote of the legislalnre. Now these now items 
have first to be incorporated in the B'udgel. or brought in a special 
r private bill before Congress. The late President Harding called 
all the heads of departments together and warned them that 
henceforth there was to he no lobbying, so far as Executive heads 
were concerned, in regard to grants, on pain of dismissal. The 
House of Representatives and the Senate examine as rigorously 
as before the Budget. Congress may and does cut down and alter 
estimates. The Committee of AppropTiation.s of the Hon, so of 
Representatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate always 
can summon any administrative head and can call for information. 
Before the Budget law of 1921 came into force the Treasury 
simply compiled the estimates for Congrcs.s, and then the several 
committees of Congress did the rest. It was all the more dilfioult 
for the Executive, because no members of the Cabinet have scats 
in either Hou.so wliero they can explain their policy, Tho 
Appropriations Coiumittco and the Ways and Means Cfuumitteo 
in the Lower House are still separate, l)ut work in closer co- 
operation than previous to the passing of the 1921 law. This i.9 
conducive to sound finance, because concatenation on the part of 
the legislature, Uke that of the Executive, is essential. 

Both chambers have generally the same powers in regard to 
the Budget, and if the Senate does nob agree with the House of 
Representatives, the representatives of both Houses get together, 
and the matter is settled by joint conference Committees. The 
issues are, in fact, ordinarily settled by compromise, ajid tho 
Senate’s view is usually tho one that carries the day. Sometimes, 

. however, as in tho suj-tax^questiem in 1924, when the House of 
Bepresejitatives was insistent on keeping a liigh rate of tax, the 
Senate agreed to tho principle, and a sat&faotory solution was 
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reached by compromise. A money biU has to be a very bad bill 
before it fails to pass this test — compromise by both chambers. 
By Section 7 of Article I. of the Constitution, bills tor raising 
revenue originate in the House of Eepreseiitatives, but the Senate 
can, as we have seen, propose amen^lments. A bill for raising 
revenue is one for levying taxes in the strict sense of the word, 
and not one which incidentally brings in money. Section SJ'of 
Article I. provides that “ the Congress shall have power to raise 
and support armies, but no appropriation o£*money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years Section 9 of Article 
I. provides that “ no money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law, and a regular 
statement of all public money shall be published from time to* 
time ”. This clause contains the right of authorising expenditure 
by the legislature. 

It is unnecessary here to outline the discredited legend of the 
American Eevolution and tha financial issues involved. The 
work of the late Professor Herbert Osgood, of Columbia University, 
and others, not to mention the opening in 1889 of the English 
public records on the American Eevolution to scholars without 
reserve, has destroyed a false tradition which proved a perennial 
source of irritation to the American and British peoples. It is 
now proved to the world that the birth of the American nation, 
although ostensibly the revolt of Britishers against a British 
Government on a well-established right of representation in regard 
to taxation, was in reality “ the result of a slow and gradual 
process by which the peoples of America and Great Britain, while 
retaining the same fundamental institutions and ideas, were 
drawn apart owing to the difference of the conditions under 
which these institutions and ideas were developed ”. Not only 
geographical distance but difierent environment have produced, 
as they must, difierences in national character without preventing 
a lasting friendship and sympathy between the two branches of 
the English-speaking race. If events had not turned out as they 
did, one thing is reasonably clear, that the British Empire in its 
present form could never have come into existence. George 
Washington was the father and founder of the British Empire no 
less than the father of his owmeountry. •• 

In France the Minister of Finance submits the Budget to 
the Chamber of Deputies in the form of a law with explanatory 
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memoranda. It is referred to the Oommission of Finance, 
Avhich consists of about 38 menibens, of -vvlioiu one is re])orter or 
chairman. The Comini.s.sion submit their report after a few 
months in great detail, suggesting as a rule many changes. The 
discussion i.s both gcneraUand clause by clause, and wlum each 
article is voted upon its annexed .schedul(^ giviiig details of 
erpenditure of different MhiLstrics is also discu.ssed. When this 
is complete the Budget goes to the Senate, whicdi has its own 
Commission. Thi'S Coriimission ordinarily discusses the Budget 
even a few weeks before its formal recei])t, as thi,s saves time. 
It makes its report to the Senate for discussion. When the 
final form of the law is agreed to between tlie two bodies it 
becomes law, and is promulgated by the President of the 
Republic. Many financial authorities liold that the defects of 
the French system are the incompetence of the Members of 
the Commission and the multiplicity of the reports submitted. 
In this respect the British system is far superior.’- 

In France it is interesting to note how the Estates General 
failed to attain control over the purse, as it attempted to encroach 
upon the administrative pow'crs of flic Crown instead of confining 
itself to claiming the right of voting ihe Budget. For a period 
of 175 years, i.e. between IfiM and 1789, the Crown imposed 
taxation, and it regulated expouditure without the consent of 
the representatives of the i)cople. In the Decree of 17tlx Juno 
1789, the National Assembly promulgat(\d the law that in future 
the right to vote a tax should ho vested exclusively in the 
nation’s representatives. This principle lias been obsenuM over 
since, except in rare instances, as, for exaiipdo, under Napoleon 
and m 1848, and again in 1852. Since the latter date the 
principle has not been broken. The cojxtrol of the purse in 
1789 referred to taxation, but in 1831 the right to regulate 
expenditure also was definitely established. Between 1789 and 
1791 the civil list was separated from the public treasury. 


Initiation of Money Bii-ls by the Government 

Reference has already been made to the fact that it is usual 
in many countries to restrict the power of the legislature to 

^ Soo Stourni, The Sudget, Piirt II. ohaptor xu. ; Pkzitiafci’s traxislttUon 
(Now York i D. Appleton & Go., 1017). 
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refuse or reduce but not to originate or increase supplies or 
taxation.^ The responsibility ol economising expemliture and 
taxation is laid on the shoulders of Ministers who are interested 

I 

in making both sides of the Budget balance. This practice 
obtains in Great Britain, India, and in certain other countries. 
As Bagehot well puts it in his English Constitution : “ On 
common subjects any member can f)ropose anything, but rJbt 
on money~the Minister only can propose to tax the people. 
This principle is commonly involved in'mediajval metaphysics 
as to the prerogative of the Crown, but it is as useful in the 
nineteenth century as in the fourteenth, and rests on as sure 
a principle. The House of Commons — ^now that it is the true 
sovereign, and appoints the real Executive — has long ceased to • 
be the checking, sparing, economical body it once was. It 
now is more apt to spend money than the Minister of the day. 
H have heard a very experienced financier say, ‘ If you want 
to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons make a 
general panegyric on economy ; if you want to mvite a sure 
defeat, propose a particular saving The process is simple. 
Every expenditure of public money has some apparent public 
object ; those who wish to spend the money expatiate on that 
•^jefit.; they say, ‘ What is £50,000 to this great country ? 
Is this a time for cheese-paring objection ? Our industry was 
never so productive, our resources never so immense. What 
is £60,000 in comparison with this great national interest i ’ 
The members who are for the expenditure always come down ; 
perhaps ’a constituent or a friend who will profit by the outlay, 
or is keen on the object, has asked them to attend ; at any 
rate there is a popular vote to be given, on which the news- 
papers — always philanthropic, and sometimes talked over — will be 
sure to make encomiums. The members against the expenditure 
rarely come down of themselves ; why should they become 
unpopular without reason 1 The object seems decent ; many 
of its advocates are certainly sincere ; a hostile vote will make 
enemies, and 'be censured by the journals. If there were not 
some check, the ‘ people’s house ’ would soon outrun the 
people’s money. That check is the respoimibility of the Cabinet 
for the national finance. If asiy one^coukl propose a tax, they 

1 Vide May’s rarliamefitary Practice, 121.h edition, i). 477 (London, Butter- 
worth & Co., 1917). 
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might lei. the. House spend it as it would, and wasli their hands 
of ilio matter ; l)ut now, for whatever expimdituro is .sanctioned — 
even when it is siine, tinned against the. Minisi.ry’s wish t.ho 
Ministry must find the money. Accordingly, they liave the 
strongest motive to oppose extra outlay. They will have, to 
pay the hill for it ; they will have to iin])o.se, taxation, wliicli 
is ■always disagrceahle, or s-nggeat loans, whieli, under ordinary 
circumstances, are shameful. I'lic Ministry is (so i,o sjieak) the 
bread-winner of the political family, and lias to meet the cost 
of philanthropy and glory, just as the head of a family Las 1,0 
pay for the charities of Ids wife and the toilette of his daughters. 
In truth, when a Cahinct is made the sole executive, it follows 
dt must have the sole financial charge ; for all action cost.s money, 
all policy depends on money, and it is in adjinsting the relative 
goodne.ss of action and policies that the executive is employed.” ^ 
In India, neither in the central nor local lcgi,slaturc,s can ex- 
penditure or taxation take jdace .except on the recommendation 
of the Executive Governments.^ Tlie President of the Council 
of State, in India referred to this as follows : “I thiidc it will 
bo quite clear to the Honourable Members if tlie.y refer to 
Section 07 A (2) o[ the Government of India Act, that the 
framers of tliat Act have therein given statutory cxjtre.ssion to 
.the English constitutional rule that dennmd.s for supply must 
^.'proceed from the Crown; in other words, the logislaturo can 
reduce, but it cannot increase expimdiinrc?. That is (pnte 
‘clearly expressed in the. Act. If tlnit is so, it seems to me, to 
involve the ncco,SHary consequence 1,hiit taxat.ion, to provide, for 
such expenditure, must also bo initiated by Llie Crown. Indeed, 
Section 07 of the same Act could be const, riuid in the same way. 
I think I must therefore rule that an amendment, exce])t by a 
member speaking on behalf of Government, wliich has the effect 
of increasing taxation proposed by tlic .Bill i.s out of order, miles.s 
it proposes taxation by way of equivalent to a tax brought by 
the Bill under the con.sidcratioH. of the Council. ' The point is 
this, that the Crown makes a demand, the Grown proposes 
taxation, the Council can reduce the demand or the taxation, 

1 TU Wofih/i and Ziff, ijf Waller Zagafwt, vol. v. jip. SSS-IS, SI™. ItuHHiiII 
BaiTiiigltm (Longmans, lOie). 

. ' ^ovoinmont of India Act, 1018, § fi7 (2) («), § (!7^A (2). § 72 1) (2) (c), and 
§ oO u* 
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but it can neitber increase the demand nor can it increase the 
except at the instance of a member of the Government, 
open to members who desire to vary what I may call 
ence of taxation imposed by the provisions of the Bill, 
e an increase in one item coraj^ensated by a corresponding 
i in some other item.” ^ 

’resident of the Legislative Assembly similarly gave Nie 
ruling : “ I think it is obvious that the Imperial 
nt intended to confer the same porf^ers and the same 
ns regarding the levy and appropriation of public 
which it itself enjoys. Neither the House of Commons 
jegislative Assembly is empowered to increase a demand 
int. The House of Commons is equally forbidden to . 
a tax. That general principle has been laid down 
aes, and I think that it is one which we ought to apply 
herefore, those amendments which propose increases of 
will not be in order.” \ 

e Bombay Legislative Council the President referred 
ords of the Speaker in the British House of Commons, 
when he said, “In a committee we cannot go any 
han the authority given on the recommendation of the 
It is one of the protections of the taxpayer. If the 
)r of the Exchequer tells me and the House that the 
iroposed is a charge on public revenues, I am bound to 
lat statement.” ^ 


3. AnNUAIj VoTINO OU the whole BuD(51!T 

in heads of revenue and .expenditure are not voted 
ar. There is a classic instance in the case of Germany 
le military Budget before the War was voted for 
ira, and it was therefore not a matter for tho annual 

ance the great Mira beau argued in favour of making no 
ole for more than a year except the one devoted to the 
' the debt and the civil list. It was not carried, but in the 

Council of Slate Debates, p. 526, 2fs(. Marcli 1021. 

Legislative Assembly Debates, p. 3719, 19th March 1923. 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. 191, col. 1612. 
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Consiitutioii of 1791 it wan clearly laiil down that [uikIh set !i])a.i't 
for debt or the payment of the civil list could not be refused or 
suspended. In 1827 the matter was iuptiu coiisidoj'od with a view 
to dividing the Budget into two parts ; tlu! Budgi'.t of the Con- 
solidating Fund and tlie extraordinary Budget. Into the former 
was to be placed all permanent andfl.xed services, and new clmrges 
of «an accidental or temjamvry nature wore to b«i included in the 
latter. It was propo.sed to make the former clmrges, i.a. those 
agauist Consolidate'd Fuird, permanent in order to save the time of 
the Chambers, which might be devoted l.o tlic examination of new 
expenses, but this was not adopted, with the result that at the 
present time a plethora of detail is giveu.'^ It is interesting in this 
oconnection to remember tlmt in the First Hepu))lic and under the 
First Emxu'ro ajipropriations were voted en hloc and by Ministries, 
during the first part of the restora.tion and tin; first irarb of the 
Second Empire by Grand sections, at the end of the restoration 
and once during the Second Empire and by cliajjtcrs in 1880, in 
1853, and since 1869. \In r egard to the det ail in which the Budget 
should be voted it was necessary to see not only that balance in 
appropriations between offices and offices or (leinirbinents and 
departments in the public services .should be preserveil, bul- care 
must be taken to see that sufficient legi.slative control xirovails. 
Otherwise the executive may be wasleful in ox])cudituro. Each 
vote should have a definito and X)reciso nieaning or aim, and the 
compromise between conflicting inteKssts must })0 followed. The 
broad services may be divided, as in the civil estimates or book of 
estimates, into broad heads and cliajitoi's or major lujitds, and 
those which are votablo annually sliould be separated from those 
wMoh are voted permanently In England ihirliamcnt provided 
for the establishment of a^onsolidated Fund in 1787. Tlie 
proceeds of taxation and other sums of money received by the 
Treaisury on behalf of the Crown are carried to the Consolidated 
Fund. Permanent charges for the service of the State are secured 
by Statute upon that Fund, whioli the Treasury is bound to defray 
according to law. At present the itoiUvS included under the Con- 
solidated Fund service are the National Debt service, piiyments to 
local taxation accounts, the civil list, annuities and pensions, 
salaries and allowancOT, cmirta of''justico and payments to the 
Northern Irish Exchequer, land settlement, the road fund, and 
Stourni, The Jiudgei, IdaKiuski’s translation, p. a23. 
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certain other miRCcllaneous expenditure. This formed in 1 923-24 
£380 millions out of a total expenditure of £817 inilliona chargo- 
abl^gainst revenue, or 47 per cent. 

Vin India tlie non-votable items under section 67 A (3) of the 
Government of India Act may be said J;o he permanent appropria- 
tions. About 60 per cent of the total expenditure in the Central 
Budget is non-votable. But nevertheless the Governor-Geaccal 
may, subject to all these, get the vote of the Legislative Assembly 
in certain circumstances. The distinction' between votable 
and non-votable expenditure has given rise to interesting rulings 
in the Bombay Legislative Council. The Hon. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar, the first President of the Legislative Council, 
ruled that where the Head of a Department’s salary was non-, 
votable, it was not possible to cut down the votable salaries of 
officers, such as clerks, etc., on the ground that the Head of that 
Department is unnecessary or unfit or such like reason pertaining 
to him personally or his office or position. He cited certain 
rulings in the House of Commons in support. “ Where a demand 
for the establishment of the Lord Chancellor was made in the 
House of Commons, a reduction was moved in the expenses of that 
establishment on the ground of the position of the Lord Chancellor, 
but the Chair ruled : ‘ It is out of order to do indirectly what 
can’t bo done directly. The position of the Lord Chancellor can’t 
be discussed on this vote ’ {P.D. U. of C. 4tli Ser. vol. 17, col. 
163). So also, when a demand was made for the salaries of the 
clerks of the House of Lords, reduction was moved on the ground 
that tin? House of Lords was obstructive and therefore imnecessary . 
The Chancellor of tho Exchequer, on a point of order, protested 
that to reduce the salaries of the clerks for the purpose of attack- 
ing their master, the House of Lords, was like carrying on war 
by Idlling the baggage-bearers. ‘ A strange thing if we began 
contest with a great man by cutting down the salaries of his 
servants.’ U;^on that the Chair ruled : ‘ Nothing is really open 
to discussion on this vote except the duties and salaries of the 
clerks. I don’t think the policy of the House of Lords is open to 
discussion on this vote. The Committee can discuss only the 
duties and reimmerations of the officials’ {P.D. E. of C. 
4th Ser. vol. 28, cols. 1426 t« 1428)* Again, on demand made 
for repayment to the Civil Contingencies Fimd of certain mis- 
cellaneous advances, THr. Lloyd George moved a reduction on tho 
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ground of a principle, iianioly, that the Lord I neutenani of J reland’a 
office. WiLS a sinecure, but the Chiiir ruled : ‘ Tlie salary of the 
Lord Lieutenant is placed u})on the CouHolidiited Fund ’ {i.r. it 
is non-votable) * in order Ihaf. he may not lie crificised in this 
style. The only question into which the honourable gentleman 
can enter is that of the adequacy of tliis^ expenditure ’ 
(H»nsard, 3rd Set. vol. 3-18, col. U05).” ^ \/ The successor 
of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the Hon. Sir Ibraliini Kahim- 
toolla, disagreeing 'with this ruliirg, held that it could not 
appty to a transitional constitution with ])artial rcspcmsible 
government as in India. He ruled : “ The late Honourable 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar gave the ruling in que.stion on the 
ground that what you cannot do directly you cannot be allowed to 
do indirectly. That is a perfectly sound ruling under conditions 
of comj)lete re.spon.sible government which exist in free countries 
where the whole House is elected and the Government is respon- 
sible to the Legislature. ,^Ve ar^c working under a different 
system. We are in a tranfsitional stage, and if the Heforrns have 
conceded, as they were intended to concede, some responsibility 
to the non-ofiicial meinhers I think no attempt should he made to 
curtail it by indirect me.an,s. If Iho Heforma arc real, then the 
responsibility which they concede to non-oilicial meznbers ought 
in no way to ho taken away. T should like t;o point out to 
honourable meinhens that the power of e.roating new appointments 
and declaring their emoluments as nozi-volable vests zzntlor the 
Eeforms in tlio Bxoczitzvo Governnumt. Tluiy can create any 
number of now appointmczits and put them in the non-votable 
list. The House would thczi have no voice in regard to fjio 
expenditure involved in cozmectioii with their einoluinonts. I'ho 
effect of a ruling that what is not possible to do directly cannot bo 
done indirectly would be a substantial extension of the powers of 
the Executive Government and a curtailznezit of those of the non- 
ofSoial members, with the corollary that the emolviments of the 
establishxnezrts which those newly created appointments Tei|uired, 
and which were votable under the Government of India Act, 
would become non-votable. This would cut at the very root of 
the powers which have been deliberately conceded to non-ofllcial 
menabors under the Reforms. 1 therefore hohl that the power 
which is given to the House cazi be legitimately used in exorcising 
^ Bombay Legislative Gmncil Debates, Oth Mavoli li)2y, p. 93G. 
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cnntrol over tlie Executive Govermiiont in regard to non-voiable 
appointments," * 

The advantages of not discussing the entire Budget annually 
are that time will be economised and greater justice done to the 
remaining items. Moreover, when interest on loans is not sub- 
jected to an annual vote greater confidence is produced, as credit 
and stability count for much. On lihe other hand, expenditure 
on supply services including new items of expenditure should 
come under the annual purview of the le^slatUre/ 


4. The Powers of the two Chambers 

The relative powers of the two Chambers have frequently been, 
discussed. A scrutiny of the detailed heads twice over is con- 
sidered a waste of time by some authorities who want to restrict 
the powers of the Upper Chamber to a discussion of general 
principles only. In the British. Parliament the lower House only 
can initiate Money Bills. The House of Commons only can grant 
supplies. Money Bills cannot be amended by the Lords on their 
way to receive royal assent. The supremacy of the House of 
Commons in money matters can be seen from the Speech of the 
Throne, The ICing begins with “ My Lords and Gentlemen ”, 
but referring to finance he says “ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, I have given orders that a statement of the funds 
necessary fox the operations of the year be submitted to you 
While reverting to foreign afiiairs he again refers to “ My Lords 
and Gentlemen ”, A classic instance of this is seen in 1407, when 
Henry IV. initiated financial discussion in the House of Lords. 
The Commons objected to this procedure, and the King recog- 
nised the principle that the grants-were made by the Commons 
and assented to by the Lords.^ In 1626 it was resolved that the 
rate or tax should not be altered by the House of Lords. In 
1678 it was decided that all supphes ought to begin with them. 
When the Paper Duty Repeal Bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords in 1860 the House of Commons passed the following 
resolutions : 

“ That ihe rigid of granting aids and supplies to the Crown is in 

* • » 

^ Bombay leyislalive Oomcil IJcbates, 0th Match 1924, pR. 822 and 823. 

^ AnHon, Law and Guslijm of the. GonstUution, vol, i. p. 289 (Oxford Ciarondon 
Prosa, 1900). 
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ttiG Commons alono as rni (is.;enLii1 of Bu'/ir Coiisi.ituiion ; 
and the limitation of all such gnmts as 1,o maW el', Tinumer, measure, 
and time is only in lliom. 

“ That, although f.he Lords have, exercised the power of 
rejecting Bills of several (j.e.scriptioixs relating to Taxation by 
negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that powv’r by them has 
noh been frequent and is jv.sily rtigarded by ibis llou.se with 
peculiar jealousy, as alfecting the right of the- Commons to grant 
the supplies, and tci provide the ways and means for the service 
of the year. 

“ Tliat to guard, for the future, against an undue, exercise- of 
that pou'cr by the Lords, and to secure to the Common, s their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this IIousi! has in its 
own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and to frame 
Bills of supply, that the right of tlie Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time, may bo maintained inviolate.” ^ 
In 1909 the Finaxice Bill was not a.s,scnted to by the Hou.se of 
Lords on the ground that the judgment of the country was 
necessary. Parliament dissolved, and the coimtry supportetl the 
Government measure. The now P.arliamcnt pas.sed the Hill, and 
an Act — the Parliamentary Act of 1911 “—became law whitdi 
provided that a Money Bill passed by tlio IIou.se of Commons and 
sent up to the House of Lords one month before the end of the 
session is, if tlm House of Lords does not ])asH the Bill without 
amendment rvithin one month after the Bill is sent to it, to bo 
presented to His Majesty and to h(‘.come an Ac.t of Parliament. 

In Canada all Money Bills must originate in the Cmumons. 
The Senate may reject these Bills, but cannot amend tliem. The. 
power of rejection is seldom used. The Australian Constitution 
forbids the Senate to originate or to amend Money Bills. Jji the 
United States the Senate may alter a Money Bill. The Finance 
Committee of the Senate is a dominating power on the Congress, 
and full of initiative. It commences rvorking on the Budget 
about the time when the Hoixse -of Representatives takes it into 
coiisideration. 

^ In the Indian Constitution of 1919 it is provided that the 


lie C, .1, 300 j 150 11^ D, 3, § 1383, j of. p. 517, May’s VnrUarntnhiry 
Practice, 12th edJtioj). 

* 1 & 2 Uoo. V. 0 . 13 ; ct. p. 307, May’s Parlmmnianj J’rnclice, 12tli 
odltioa. ' 
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Budget should be laid before both the Chambers^ but that 
appropriations should be submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly.® Standing Order No. 70 of the Council of State also 
authorised only the presentation of the Budget to the Council of 
State. Thus in 1921-22 the Budget was merely laid before and 
not discuvssed by the Council of State. Clause (3) of Section 67 A 
of the Act, however, seems to imp^ that either Chamber njay 
discuss the general principles of the Budget. Accordingly, after 
the amendment of Standing Order No. 70 of the Council of State, 
a discussion by that Chamber of the general principles imderlying 
the Budget is permitted, but no votes are taken on demands for 
grants which are settled dnly in the Lower House. In regard 
to money legislation, however, the position is different. Th^ 
Council of State enjoys in this respect co-ordinate powers with 
the Legislative Assembly, as no special provision has been made 
for giving the latter more powers in regard to legislation, financial 
or otherwise, The analogy of the British Parliament, in which the 
House of Commons has the final voice in money matters, is not 
applicable to the Indian Constitution. ' 

In Article 8 of the French Constitutional Law of 28th February 
1876, it is laid down that “ the initiative and the making of laws 
rests jointly with the Senate and the Chamber. The fiscal laws, 
however, must bo submitted first to the Chamber of Deputies 
and voted by the latter.” ® The last four words, “ voted by the 
latter ”, have given rise to much controversy. The Senate argues 
that these words were inserted merely to prevent the withdrawal 
of the Budget by the Executive from the supplies immediately 
after submissiou. The Deputies argue that the first and the last 
word on the Budget should rest with them. The issue has not 
been settled by any constitutional convention, and pressitre is 
brought to bear upon the Senate by submitting the Budget at 
a late date, and the Senate yields with almost praiseworthy 
abnegation. Such disputes in France are usually settled by 
mutual concessions under pressure of time after two or three 
conferences. 


^ Sootion 07 A (1). ® Section 07 A (5). 

“ Stunrm, TAe BacAjet, Plazinski’s troiialation, pp. 312-1<!. 
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6. REAn'ROriilATIONS AND H-KHKRVK Kundk 

Tlie question of reapprojmatioiiK is an iinportanf. oiu«, as fiower 
to Teappro])riate involves in most cast's tint sauction of ilie 
legislature. In niotlc.rn 9onKtiintion.s (lov(!Ti\mcnts iirc given 
powers of roapprojniation iisuiiJly untlt'r rules or otherwise. 
Tima under tlie. Indian Coyfititution it i.M laid down tluat, after 
grants have heen voted by the Jjegisliitive (.'ouncil, tlic finance 
Department can (Sanction rcapproiiriation within a grant from 
one major, minor, or subordinate lunid to iinothcr. In the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee ba.sed on tlie A])proj)ri/itinn 
Report of the Accountant-General every reapproju-iation from one 
, grant to another, and every reappropriation wilkin a grant not 
conforming to the rules of the Finance Department, should be 
brought to the notice of the legifjlature. In some countries 
“ token grants ”, i.e. demands for nominal sums, the total expense 
being met by reappropriation, are applied for merely to bring the 
matter to the notice of the legislatm’c. It is customary also to 
leave tlie Executive with certain fund.s to ho u.sed as a re.servo 
and to be accounted for in the next linaueial period or Budget." 
Thus hr Great Britain there are the Treasury Chest and “ Civil 
Contingencies ”, and in the Government of Bombay a reserve 
amounting to Rs.a0 lalchs. Tlie system of empowering the 
Executive to extend grants from this reserve for ap])rovc.d services 
does not always commend itself to jealous advocates of the powers 
of the legislature. It should, however, be renuunbered tliat this 
reserve is usually small, and it is e,SHential to have such a ■sum for 
unexpected events when the legislature is not in session. 

In the American legislature appropriations are divided into 
three classes — annual, permanent annual, and jiermanent 
specific appropriations. Annual appropriations are all those 
which are not included in tlie .second and third categories. The 
permanent annual appropriation, s are those such as salaries of 
judges of the Supreme Court, salaries of officers whose duties are 
essential to the carrying on of the Govornraent, payments to the 
Smithsonian institution, and interest on the imblic debt, etc., 
which need not be voted upon annually ami be the sulijee.t of 
political controversy, rlt i^ uimeoessary for Congress to waste 
time in making these appropriations every year. Bpocifie 
appropriations are of definite amount, but indefinite as to time of 
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expenditure. The object of expenditure is designated particu- 
larly. Appropriations for the improvement of Government parks 
are of this nature. All balances of appropriations contained 
in the annual Appropriation Bills made sj)ecifically for the service 
of any fiscal year, “ and remaining unexpended at the expiration 
of such fiscal year, shall only be applied to the payment of 
expenses properly incurred during that year, or to the fulfilnr|pnt 
of contracts properly made within that year ; and balances not 
needed for such purposes shall be carried to rithe surplus fund 
This does not apply to appropriations known as permanent or 
indefinite appropriations. Unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, except for permanerit specific appropriations and certain 
specially named grants, are carried to the surplus fund if uu; 
expended after two years.® In 1912 Congress decided that “ no 
specific or hidofinite appropriation made hereafter in any regular 
annual Appropriation Act shall be construed to be permanent or 
available continuously without reference to a fiscal year imless 
it belongs to one of the following five classes : ‘ Rivers and 
harbours’, ‘lighthouses’, ‘fortifications’, ‘public buildings’, and 
‘ pay of the Navy and Marine corps ’ ”, or unless it is expressly 
provided that “ it shall continue available beyond the fiscal year 
lor which the Appropriation Act in which it is contained makes 
provision ”.® , . , ' , 

6. Veto and Certification 

It is sometimes thought that the heads of Constitutions, as 
in the seK-governing Dominions and other States, perform duties 
which could quite well be done by the use of a rubber-stamp. 
This, however, loses sight of the manner in which financial policy 
maybe modified by the advice givep to members of the Executive 
responsible or by the action taken by the head of the Government 
himself. He may veto a legislative enactment. The veto, for 
example, was exercised in Canada in 1873 by the Governor- 
General in regard to the Oaths Bill. This was disallowed as being 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. The Governor-General 
of Australia similarly withheld his consent to a proposed Act, and 
referred it to Downing Street. This was in connection with the 

1 Act July 12, 187b, o. 261* C, Kj'Stal. 261. 

a Act Juno 20, 1874, c. 328, 6, 18 Stat. 110. 

“ Octoftr 24, 1912, c. 356, 7, 37 Stot. 487. 
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Australian Navigation Act, 1912. Tim Ac-t \va.s finally aiij)rovoc}, 
but the delay gave time for reflection regarding th(>. results of the 
law, so that it has not been put into force in its {>ntirety. In the 
Indian Constitution tlu; Governor-General ^ and Governors * of 
provinces possess the power of vetoing legislation, ineliuling, of 
course, finance legislation. In tlio United Slates, under Section 7, 
Arjjicle 1, of the Constitution, “ every Bill which shall liave 
passed the House of Ilepresentatives and lh(5 SeTiate shall, liefore 
it become a law, he presented to the Prii.sirlcTit of the United 
States. If he aiiprove he Rhall sign it, hut if not he shall return 
it, with his objections to that House in wliich it shall liave origin- 
ated, who siiall enter the objections' at large, on their Journal, 
^xnd proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two- 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall b(! sent, 
together with the objections, to the otlicr House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-tliirds of 
that House, it shall become a law.” If any Bill is not returned 
by the President within ten days after its presentation to him, it 
becomes a law. If it is returned within ten days, unless this Bill 
is passed by both Houses Ijy two-lhirds majority, it does not 
become law. Thus the Boldiers’ Bonus Bill of 1924 was re-j)a.ssed 
over President Coolidge’s veto by an overwhelming majority. In 
the case of the Immigration Bill the President did not a])ply a 
veto, which would obviously have proved inolicctive. ] ’residents 
Jackson, Tyler, Johnson, and Cleveland employed this veto 
power. PrcRidont Cleveland vetoed no le.ss than 413 Bills during 
the first terra of his oilice, more than two-fJurds of wliich were 
private pension Bills. The most important Bill vetoed was tlio 
Dependent Pension Bill— a measure so vague that it might have 
led to enormous frauds upon, the TreaRury. Presidents Adams, 
Jefierson, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, William Henry 
Harrison, Fillmore, and Garlield never vetoed a Bill passed by 
Congress. Generally, the other Presidents vetoed but few. 
Washington vetoed 2, Madison C, Monroe 1, Jaclson 9, Tyler 8, 
Polk 3, Pierce 9, Buchanan 7, Lincoln 3, Johnson 22, Hayes 8, 
Arthur 4, Benjamin Rarri.son 19, Cleveland (second term) 42, 
McKinley 6, Roo.sovelt 40, Taft 26, and Wilson 26. Bryce says 
that the American people admire ^iieir .President because he has 

1 Sootioiis 68 and 00 Govorinnout ol India Ac.t, 

“ Sections 81 and 81 A and 82 Govorumilit o£ .India Act. 
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an opinion of Lis own and is not afraid to enforce it. In all tEe 
States of the Union, except one (North Carolina), Bills passed by 
the two Houses must be submitted to the State Governor for 
his approval. Should the Bill be retumSd to the legislature dis- 
approved, it is lost unless re-passed over his veto by a majority 
of two-thirds, but sometimes larger, in each House. A good 
governor uses his veto freely, as this is considered in many Stages 
to be a test of a governor’s judgment and courage. The power 
of the veto is a negative one. Veto (T foti'bid)^ was, of course, the 
expression used by the tribune of the people in nullifying measures 
under the Eoman Republic. 

It is sometimes necessary to certify, restore, or authorise. 
Thus expenditure may be certified, restored, or authorised as a, 
positive Act of the Executive. The House of Commons in 1871 
refused to abolish the purchase of commissions in the Army, and 
this was carried through by Royal Warrant, an Executive Act.^ 
Failure to vote the Budget is the counterpart of the right to 
authorise the Budget, and rarely have legislatures taken this 
extreme measure. Failure to vote the Budget is always regarded 
as a sign or even the result of political unrest. King Charles I. 
held that if the legislature refused to approve the levying of 
taxes, and thus failed in their duties, the king may act upon his 
authority by virtue of the divine right of kings. In the famous 
struggle between Pitt and Fox towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Fox managed to secure the adjournment of the vote on 
subsidies on five or six occasions. “ It cannot ”, he said, ” be 
contested, that the Constitution gives to the House the right to 
refuse the funds ; but this is a weapon which the House must 
use with caution, and only when the public cause imperatively 
demands such action. I shall always uphold this right.” 
Brsldne May rightly says that this weapon is now rusting in the 
arsenals of constitutional laws. In Prussia, Bismarck carried on 
the Government for four years (1862-66) without the grant of 
supplies from the Landtag, but with the support of the Upper 
House. The funds were required for military reorganisation. 
When Prussia defeated Austria at Sadowa the efiiects of 
Bismarck’s pohey were clearly demonstrated. Later King 
William admitted that the Budgets of the years 1862-66 had not 


e/ 


1 a'liis is publiRhed in Appendix 1. p. 483, vol. ii., Anson, Zaw and, Custom 
the Oonstitution (Oxon XiWvorsity Press, 2nd edition). 

2q 
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conformed witli the lawp In Franco in 1877 the. Budget wan not 
voted till the Ihth Deccinbor, i.c. until a new Cabinet from the 
ranks of tlic majority of the Chiunbor of I ioputicK was a])})ointed. 
In the Indian Constitution it is prrtvidcd that (1) wlicn htgislation 
is refused to be passed by the legislature it may he certifu'd by the 
Governor-General" fw the Govimior*’ of a jtrovince. In regard 
torlocal logislatures, the Goycu'nor can certify only in the, ease, of 
reserved subjects.'* (2) When expwnlituro is redused grant, s may 
be restored. The Governor-General Inis tliis pinver under Section 
67 A (7) and the Governor under 72 D (2) («). In the case of the 
Governor, tlie power grunted under this sect ion a,pj)lies to reserved 
subjects only. (2) Expenditure can be authorised in emergent, 
cases botli by the Governor-General and tlie Governor under 
67 A (8) and 72 D (2) {h) res])ect ivcly. The Finance Member 
said in the Legislative Assenddy that so far as the Governor- 
General was concerned, G7 A (8) was apjdicable to authorisation 
when the Assembly was not in session.® Tn the ca.se of the 
Governor, 72 D (2) (h) applie,s to the carrying on of any depart- 
ment, and the Act docs not specify whether it refers to transferred 
or rc.sorved .subjects. The Finainic Bill of 1923® was certilied, 
and also that of 192*1,’ where the. Viceroy st,atcd at length the 
reasons which loci him to ccriiify tJicse Bills. The Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Olivier), in his sjKuwh in the House of Lords 
on 26th February 192*1, stated that provision for cortilication 
exists in the Constitutions of certain Crown Colonies. In .Bengal 
to a certain extent and in the Central Provinces almost entirely, 
supplies were refused in 1921. In Bengal some of the.se were 
restored under Section 72 L (2) (a). In the Central Provinces 
the administration of tlie transferred subjects wa.s tem])orarily 
taken over by the Govcnioi’ under Ilule 3 of the transferred 
subjects (Temporary Administration Rules), and the previous 
year’s expenditure has been restored by the Governor, No new 

1 Stourm, The Budget, Plaziiiolci’a translation, p. 22 (t.ondon : Appleton, 
1917). 

> Section 67 B. a Seotion 72 E. 

* Aa to what reserved subjocts are huo Sohiidniu I. (Part II.) and Kohodulo 11. 
o{ tho Devolution Itiilca. 

^ Legislative Aaacmhly Bcbatea, voL hi, ]i. .1467, lOth July 192;!. 

“ Pinaneo Dopaftmotits Notilieation ^datert 29tli Mnruh 192:!. This was in 
regard to doubling the salt tax f seo p. 66, Budgol for 192:! -24. 

’ ICinanoo Departments Notilieation dated the 28t]i March 1924 ; sou p. 69, 
Budget for 1024-26. 
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expenditure, however, can be undertaken. The reason for 
entrusting these powers of certification to the Governor-General 
and to Governors is the fact that the Central or Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible to Parliament and nbt to the Central Legis- 
lature. As this degree of responsibility to Parliament is reduced 
tlie certifying powers are reduced, as pointed out by the Secretary, 
Legislative Department, in the Legislative Assembly, fro tank)?- 
In the pre-reform days the official bloc enabled the Executive to 
pass necessary legislation. The authors of th'B Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Eoport “ began with the fundamental proposition that the 
capacity of the Government of India to obtain its will in all 
essential matters must be" unimpaired. . . . What we seek is 
some means, for use on special occasions, of placing on the Statute;. 
Book, after full publicity and discussion, permanent measures to 
which the majority of members in the Legislative Assembly may 
be unwilling to assent. We seek deliberately, when the purpose 
justifies us, to depart from popular methods of legislation, and it 
is obvious that no device which conforms to those methods can 
possibly serve our purpose. For this purpose we have come to 
the conclusion that we should employ the method, now familiar 
to Indian institutions, of maintaining such a number of votes, 
upon which the Government can in all circumstances rely, as to 
ensure the passage of the legislation that it requires.” ^ The 
proposal of instituting Grand Committees to which the Govern- 
ment’s essential Bills might be referred to was abandoned in 
favour of a Council of State with a small official majority, and the 
power of certification to the Executive. In regard to the power 
of certification the Joint Select Committee under Lord Selborne 
on the Government of India Bill remarked, that “ it should be 
understood from the beginning that this power of the Governor- 
General is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary ”.® In’the debate on the Government of India Bill in 
Parliament, Colonel Wedgwood, in suggesting that the power 
to introduce ahy legislation shojild not be too wide, said, “ I 
quite agree that the Viceroy ought not to be deprived of the 
opportunity of passing legislation which he thinks is essential to 

^ Legidatm Assembly Debates, p. 44S9, 10th .My 1923, 

“ I’ara. 270,' Report on Indian Goituitutionill Reforms, 1918. 

“ Report from the Joint Select Oommittee on the Government of India Bill 
(Buporiatonclont, GovernmSnt Printing, Delhi), p. 9, Clnuao 2C. 
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the safety of India or of Oie Britisli Empire ’’P Lord MtjHioii 
says, “ He (tlic Viceroy) uses his arlntrary powers. The lopis- 
lature counters Iry rcjectiuK h's next measure or refusing funds. 
The bludgeon has to be einjiloytul again, and the cumulative 
process goes on until deadlpck ensues and a whirlwind of jiopiilar 
agitation sends everybody scurrying in searcdi of an amended 
Oanatitiition. Wlion I was describing the (UTangemimls in tlio 
provinces 1 did not deal wit.li this aspect of the, case, though it 
presents itself there with the same features, if with minor 
emphasis. Tlie Governor’s relations nith liis legislature in regard 
to reserved subjects diFer in degree, but not in kind, from the 
Viceroy’s relations with the CentrarLegislature in regard to all 
rhis business. On ])aper each of tliein has a wid e discretion and an 
indefeasible authority. In jjractice each of them must walk 
warily indeed if he is to avoid a habit of conflict wliich may 
render the whole scheme of reform nugatory. For the Governor 
the position is eased by the existence of a fleld in wliich the, will 
of the legislature is supreme, and where, accordingly, it can 
exercise its adininistrative auibitions. For the Viceroy's pro- 
tection there is no sucli safety-valve.” - 

The certification of the Finance Bills in 1923 and in 192'i 
brought into relief tlie ((uestion of this posilive ])ower of the. head 
of the Executive. 'J’he key to the understanding of the ])Osit,ion is 
(1) the fact that the Central Executive (the Govormmmt of India) 
is not responsible to the Indian legislalaire, and (2) the Constitu- 
tion of 1919 is definitely transitional. 'Pin* preamble of the 
Governmentof India Act,] 919, begins : “ Wlioroas it is theslcolarcd 
policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and for the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire : And whcrea.s progress in 
givmg effect to this policy can only be achieved by .sueces.sive 
stages, and it is expedient that .substantial steps ih this direction 
should now be taken : And whereas the time and manner of each 
advance can bo detorinmcd only by Parliament, upon whom 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advan(^emont of the Indian 

* r ' 

I ParUamanlary I)ebates, 4tli Duacnilior 1019. 

* Tim OomiiMion of India, Ilbert and Motilon, i)p, 150-01 (London! 
Univorsliy Pross^ 1023). 
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peoples ; And wEereas the action of Parliament in such matters 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will Ije conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility : And whereas concurrently with the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of 
India it is expedient to give to those Provniccs in provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter 
of its own responsibilities : ” The temporary nature of the 
Constitution, therefore, is not open to question. 
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THE EXECUTION ON THE BUIJ(Oi:’J' 

1. Scope 

After the legislation or vote of the Budget adequate inaduuery 
is required in order to give effect to the wishes of tlio legislature. 
This branch of the subject is known as the execution of the 
Budget, and includes the collection of the revenue, the services 
jierforined by the Treasury or Finance I)cj)artnient, and thoniothod 
of sjiending in accordanci! witli ap])ropriations. Tins iiU])ortant 
topics of control and audit belong to fJiis braiicli of iinancial 
administration. '^Control is used in two senses, sometimes in the 
more technical sense of the control of issues from tlie T^easur 3 ^ 
The Comptroller and Auditor-Geiie.ral, for example, in Great 
Britain, dating from tlie ]5xche([ucr and Audit Act of LSfid,^ is 
an official independent of any Government De.partaneut and 
appointed by Letters Patent, and lie performs the functions 
relating to control of moneys from tlie K.xcJiequor. Tlus'dispart- 
menta of Government cannot obtain money without the interven- 
tion of the Treasury, aud the Treasury hi turn cannot meet fJieir 
requirements or check their expenditure without the Comptroller 
aud Auditor-General. It is he who has to bo satisfied that the 
requisition of the Treasury is hi accordance with the Acts which 
govern the proposed expenditure ; it is he who makes the order, 
as it were, to open the Treasury chest. The Treasury then requests 
the Banlc of England to transfer the sunus required from the 
Exchequer to the account of the principal Accountant, usually the 
Paymaster-General, and at the same time requests the Bank to 
send the authority for the transfer to the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, who thus records the issues from the Exchequer, d’lie 
1 20 & 30 Viet. 0. 30, § 3, 

098 
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word ‘ ‘ control ’ ’ is also used in a wider sense to embrace all forms of 
control, judicial, legislative, and administrative, over expenditure, 
receipts, and loans. TJius control in tEe latter sense would include 
(1) the administrative control exercised i^y tEe head of a depart- 
ment and by tEe Treasury or Finajjice Department over other 
offices, (2) the judicial control exercised, for example, by the Court 
of Accounts in France, and also (3) the legislative control exercised 
tlu’ough the Committee of Public Accounts. By “ audit ” is 
meant the veriEcation and examination of accounts before the 
expenditure takes place (pre-audit) or after the expenditure has 
been incurred (post-audit). Audit originally consisted of the 
hearing of explanations "from those rendering the account. 
“ The lord of the manor ought to command and ordain that the 
accounts be heard every year, not in one place, but on all the 
manors, for so can one quickly Imow everything and understand 
the profit and loss.” ^ Burke in his well-lcnown speech of 1780, 
“ A plan for the better security, of the independence of Parliament 
and the economical reformation of the civil and other establish- 
ments ”, laid stress on the importance of the execution of the 
Budget. Three years after his speech the audit of the two 
auditors of Imprest was found to be nothing short of a scandal. 
Each auditor was formd to be in receipt of £16,000 a year. He 
was paid by fees and did his work by a deputy.® These auditors 
were abolished in 1785 ^ by statute, and a body of five com- 
missioners was appointed for auditing the public accounts. This 
body, Icnown as the Audit Board, inherited considerable arrears 
from its inefficient predecessors, but it developed a considerable 
degree of efficiency in time. Its duties were, however, transferred 
bo the Comptroller and Auditor-General by the Exchequer and 
Audit Act of 1866, on which the present system of control of issue 
and audit rested even after the passing of the Amending Act of 
1921. Parnell in his pamphlet " Financial Eeform ” ^ criticised 
the methods of control and audit. In 1832, in addition to the 
cash account, 'there was introduced an appropriation account, a 
form of account which has since been applied in Great Britain bo 
every form of expenditure. In 1834: the Exchequer Offices were 

t 

1 Prom tho very romarkaWo ,boo]c by W^ijlter de Honley, Tretijee of 
IJusbandrij, {circa 1200-12C0), Oarnfadgo University Library. 

“ Report on Public Income and Sxpenditure, 1869 ; of. Anaon, Pa,rt II. p. 3.81. 

a 25 Goo. III. 0 . 62. ' ‘ Publisbechin 1830. 
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abolislied and wi(Ji tlicni u c-ostly of ift'ocednn^ and also 

equally costly siiiocureH. In lO'il the Kx('Jic(|ui!r uud Audit 
Department Acts of ISliO nnd 18S‘,) were ninended by the 
Exchequer and Audit D'epartmenls Act of 19h), wliieli prf>vided 
inter alia that stores and re\';<>uue accoutds also should be audhed 
by the Auditor-General and reported on to the f’ublio Accounts 
Committee of the House of Commons. Great Brit.ain imjiroved, 
like many other countric.s after the Gi'eat War, its finaiieial .system, 
especially in regankto the effective carrying out of tlu; Hiidget. 
The United States, by an Act of tlongr(^ss passed in 1921 created 
a General Accounting OHicc “ which shall be independent of the 
Executive departments and under the (iontrol and direction of the 
Comptroller-General of the Unit,ed States ”. T’liis was to take 
the place of the 011ice.s of the Controller of the Treasury and 
Assistant Controller of the Treasury. It was also provided tliat 
" there shall be in the General AccouiKing Office a Comj)troller- 
General of the United States, who shall be appointerl by the 
President with tlie advice and consent of the Senate This 
Act clearly sliows tlie importance* of fhis brancli of the administra- 
tion, as it lays down tlie scope of tin* (Anqttroiler-Gencrars w'orlc 
thus : “ (a) The Conqitroller-Gemu’al shall investigate, at the 
seat of Government or elsewhere,, all matter.s relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and a]){)licuti«n of juiblie; funds, and .shall 
make to the President when rc(pie.steil by Jiim, and to Gongross 
at the beginning of each regular session, a re.[)ort in writing of 
the work of the General Accounting Glliee, containing nscoin- 
meiidations concerning the higislafaon lie may <leeni ne,'>!c.s,sary 
to facilitate the prompt and ace, urate rt'.mlititui and settlement 
of accounts, and conccrniug such other matters relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of public funds a.s he may 
thinlc advisable. In sucli regular report, or in special reporte at 
any time when Congi-ess is in session, lie shall make recommenda- 
tions, looking to greater economy or cHiciency in public expendi- 
tures.” ® It is also provided tliat/' all departments and establish- 
ments shall furnish to the Gomptroller-Goneral such information 
regarding tlie powers, duties, activities, organisation, financial 

1 Budget Mid Aecouutujg Act, 11)21 ; BuvnoH U.B. Statutes Uumulativo 
Supiilotoont, 1923, p. 18. *' 

• Act 10th Juno 1021, 0. 18, §§ 301 and 302, 42 Stat. 20. 

» Act 10th Jua^ 1021, 0. 18, § 312, 42 Stat. 20. 
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transactions, and methods of business of their respective offices 
as he may from time to time require of them ; and the Comp- 
troller-General, or any of his assistants or employees, when 
duly authorised by him, shall, for the purpose of securing such 
information, have access to and the j;ight to examine any books, 
documents, pcupers, or records of any such department or estab- 
lishment Other countries, including India, have taken st-*ps 
to emphasise the independence of control and audit, which the 
Great War showed to be of vital importance.’ 


2. The Collection oe Bbvbnve 

In the early days of society the collection of dues was nofc 
a complicated matter. As Centralised Governments developed, 
the revenue was farmed and apportioned.'^ This gave rise even in 
the Eoman Empire to grave abuse, as it does in China to-day. 
The Zemindars in the permanently settled tracts of Bengal to-day 
are the descendants of the rent-farmers of the Moghul and early 
British period, when rent collection was entrusted to the highest 
bidder. Even to-day complaints are heard of exactions in the 
collection of the Land Kevenue by the employees of the Zemindars 
or landlords. The loss to the Treasury and the frequent hardship 
to the taxpayer are the main abuses of this system wherever it 
obtains. In a well-laiown passage in Sully’s M&moires on the 
collection of revenue it is stated of his time in Eranco that “ in 
these times of confusion the royal funds were tlie prey of the one 
who grabbed them first. The revenues of the king were not 
sufficient for the avidity of the financiers, which ordmarily grew 
through imblic suffering. I had great troubles in unravelling the 
mysteries of the people of this profession. I discovered all the 
secret sources of the collectors. There were a large number ; 
forgeries of pretended uncollectable debts, expenses for carriages, 
spices etc. ; all these were so many resoui’ces used for the profit of 
the clerks who’ absorbed a portion of the revenue. . . . The con- 
tractors {fermiers) and the Treasurers of France realised almost 
twice as much as the sum for which the contract was given to 
them.” ® In the Erenoh E, evolution the end of tax-farmers was a 
speedy one. A tribunal, for example, declared them individually 

1 Aot lOtVuno 1921, C. 18, § 31.8, 42 Siat. 20. 

® 01. Slourm’s Tim Budget, Plasinski’s Iranalalion,^. 538. 
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and collectively guilty of nial])rac:iicoa and cniheKzlcnient, and, 
in Stounn’s words, “ as soon as Ukj sent, cnee of doaili was passed 
upon tliem they laouuted file seail’old, twent}'-{tigjit ef tliein, on 
the same day at five o’clocdc in tlu'. afhmioon (8t}i May 1791). 
Their stewardsliips wer('. th\w audited.” ^ (^I'o-day most eouniries 
have an organised and cilieaent stall’ of lax collect firs. d’li<5 
colfection of direct taxes requires a dual mechanism, one for 
determining the tax due and the other foj’ cmllecling tin; tax. 
In the intere.sts of e’eonomy these two fimetion.s are discliarged by 
one set o£ officials in most cases'.'^; In France tliere is the controller, 
two or three per district who go out for at least nine mouths in 
each year touring through the jiarishes which comprise the 
district. As one writer ha,s said, these controllers, by their 
uniform.s, by their association.s, by the examination and dipIoma.s 
pequired for their appointment, constitute a big lualy of ollieials. 
Similarly in India there arc the collectors, the executive heads of 
districts whose function is to supervise the eol lection of Laud 
Revenue in addition to their work as District, Magistrates, In 
England there are the Insjiectors of Taxes, whoso effic'iency has 
been referred to in the chapters on income tax. All these officers 
have to be paid atlequntc salarif's in order to enable them to bo 
efficient and free, from all temptation, (^lu tlui case of indirect 
taxes the administration has to deal with a smalh'-r number of 
persons, and the work is comi)arat,ividy easy. A largo staff, 
however, is required for proventhig traffic by smuggling or illicit 
distillation, and it is false economy to cut down the ('.xedso pre- 
ventive staff when it interfere, s with tlmir efficiency. It hieans a 
loss of revenue to the StatoA 

0. The Treasury 

When the taxes are collected how should they be paid to the 
State ? The older practice was for the fimd.s to he transferred in 
cash to certain offices or Treasuries up and down the coujitry-sido. 
In some countries, as in India to-day, this practice still obtains. 
India has 300 district Treasuries and 1200 Bub-Treasuries, but the 
Imperial Bank of India conducts the Treasury business whorovor 
it has a local head oflwn orffiranoh office,'^ In Great Brrtnin the 
public receipts and payments arc centralised in the Bank of 

1 or, SFivixm’a Th Budget,, PlaainakfB translation, p. 040. 
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England in London, and tliere are no outlying State Treasuries. 
The Bank of France conducts a considerable amount of work on 
behalf of Government, although, it will be remembered, in 1806 
Naxjoleon refused to entrust to the Bank of France the fuirctions 
of cashier of the State. “ I want the State to be able to shift 
the Army without the Bank’s Imowing, and the Bank would Icnow 
if it were familiar with my needs for money.” The United States, 
like India, owing to the large extent of territory, has, in a modified 
way, the Treasury system, but depends maidly on the country’s 
banking system. The Federal Reserve system has done much in 
regard to the management of public funds by developing banldng 
on systematic lines. Resource operations or distributing the 
cash balances of a country between the various centres so thais 
each shall at all times have sufficient funds to meet its fiuctuating 
requirements constitute a difficult problem. To move funds 
from one place to another is a ‘costly matter. (Jn India a Paper 
Currency Reserve is distributed through the country in the 
various Treasuries by means of currency chests, and these serve 
as a useful means for transferring funds. The deposit of notes in 
a currency chest decreases the amount of notes in circulation, and 
the deposit of rupees in a currency chest increases the amount of 
cqjfi. in the Paper Currency Reserve. A deposit of coin or notes 
in a currency chest thus enables Government to issue notes else- 
where ui> to the amount of the deposit. If a transfer of funds is 
necessary from Treasury X to Treasury Y, this can therefore be 
effected without actually remitting coin or notes by transferring 
money Irom the Treasury balance to the currency chest at X and 
transferring the same amount from the currency chest to the 
Treasury balance at Y. Council Bills and telegraphic transfers 
are also utilised for the transfer of funds by private individuals^ 

4. The Method oe Spendinu 

•» 

Votes of credit for expenditure are necessary in some periods 
of the year in order to place departments of Government in 
sufficient funds for carrying on their ordinary duties. In France 
votes of credit are passed for each month before the Budget is 
finally passed, and these are calkd “'provisional twelfths ”. 
Votes of credit are more extensively used during war time than 
at any other time. ^Che Provisional Collection Taxes Act of 
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1913 in Great Frilain and of 1918 in India mala* it jjoHHilile. for 
taxos to be collected before Ihe actual jmssins (»f tlic. Finiuice Act. 
Retro.s]iectivc ellVet cun be giv<‘U to Finance bills in livlia for 
a period of one inonlli. Rpecial care is laken tliat expenditure 
incurred is autlioriscd expenditure., 'I'luis in Gn>at brita.in 
expenditurt! conforms closely to tlui Ap|)ropriati()n Act. The 
rccfaisition is made by ih<' Treasury to the Comptroller-General, 
and is ,sup])orted, as we have seen, by an Act of I’arliamcnt. 
Grants of credit are ‘'made by the Gom]itroller-Gener;il, whosti duty 
it is to verify that the amount required luis been included in the 
amount sanctioned by Parliament under llu'- A])pro])riation Act. 
A Treasury order then issues to tlie Bank to transfer the specilied 
sum to the account of the Paymaster-General. In other countries 
the procedure is similar, although differing in })oints of detail. 

(yu India the work of commnnicaling grant, .s to the disbursing 
aM controlling oilioers is taken up immediately after the passing 
of the Budget by the Icgifslature. Expenditure again.st appro- 
priations is watched by dividing grants ink) primary units of 
appropriations, c.g. the ])ay of t)Hic(>r-s, establishment, contin- 
gencies, allowances and honoraria, supjilioa and services, grants- 
in-aid, contributions and donations, wu)rks, assignments, and 
compensati<jU8, e8ta))li,shment charge.s payable to other Govera- 
inont d(q)ai’tments, refundH, reserve., suspense and ex])endituro in 
England. These ap])ropriafcions are sonudimes further sub- 
divi<led for ]nir])oses of financial control. A])propriation is in 
force only until tlio clo.se of the liiiancial year, and tliis r(iquirfi.s 
cousiderahlo control to avoid extravagance and a rush' of ex- 
penditure in March. Before anj)" expenditure can be incurred 
both administrative sanction and Budget provision are required. 
Neither the one nor the other is by itself sufficient. Engineering 
works require in addition to administrative sanction and Budget 
provision what is known as technical sanction or the approval of 
plans and estimates. The watching of the. actual expenditure 
rests with the head of the dej)artmeiit. The Accoimtant-General 
in each province communicates with the Finance Department if 
the rate of expenditure inocceds at a rate which is likely to 
exceed the Budget amount. A review of the esfiimate.s for the 
current year takes place fcjwr times annually, once after three 
months, the second after six months, the third and fourth being 
the Budget fmj^casta mentioned in a proviWs chapter. Before 
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payment is made of Government moneys the same vigilance has 
to be exercised by an officer as he -would do in respect of 
expenditure of his o-wn private money. The paying agent lias to 
see that the authorised amounts have not been exceeded, that 
the documents for each claim are genuine, and that a receipt in 
due form is given. 

6. Accounts 

In receni, years States have given considerable attention to 
the science of accountancy. Double-entry book-keeping and 
coating are two examples of what should be followed where 
possible. The advantage’ of double entry is that each entry 
is controlled by a similar entry elsewhere, and it will be necessary 
to commit two errors of the same magnitude in order to avoid 
showing the error in the accounts. Costing applies particularly 
to the Public Works Department — a department which has in 
most countries a reputation for extravagance. It is also essential 
to see that revenue and capital accounts are kept separate, in 
order that the two do not overlap. The accounts should he 
classified in such detail as to secure unilormity of accounting, 
to render possible a comparison between figures for different 
periods and localities, to facilitate the preparation of Budget 
estimates, and above all to ensure effective financial control, 
combined with economy, by means of a periodical review of 
receipts and expenditure entrusted to disbursing officers. Qin 
India the method of classification and compilation of public 
accounts consists of four stages : (1) the monthly compilation 
by the district treasuries and certain departmental officers, 
(2) the monthly compilation by the Accountants-General, (3) 
the monthly compilation for the -n^hole of India by the Controller 
of the Currency lor certain heads of account, and (4) the annual 
compilation of a consolidated account by the Auditor-General 
for the whole of India.'^ The accounts are also in considerable 
detail in order to showHhe principles enunciated above. Thus 
there are 13 groups under revenue, 17 under expenditure, and 
30 on each side under different heads. The groups include 
(a) ])rincipal heads of revenue, (&) railways, (c) irrigation, etc. 
These groups are subdivided |nto maior heads, of which there a, re 
about 42 under revenue, 69 under expenditure, and 60 on each 
side under debt and remittance. Major head^ are subdivided 
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lurthor into minor liciuln, of wluoli thore iiri; -100 in regard 
to revenue, nearly 500 in regard to (Wpenditvire, and fa^veral 
hundreds under debt and remiltance. 1'he.se are Kidnlivided 
into detailed lieiids wldch run into ihounimds, 'i’lie Tieform.s 
under the Cunstitulion of 1010 liave uecessilnf (‘d tlui (duHailiention 
of revenue and exi)enditufe iidt> central and proviticiid, non- 
votable and votalile, and reserved .'••.idijectH and trarisferred. 

i 


(i. Vom'uoL 

'^A reference has been made above to conlrol. which was 
divided into administrative, indicia!, and legislative. 

Administrative coTitrol is exercised not merely 'l)y heads or 
subordinate ofTicers but by the dejiartmeut of the Covernmoiit 
controlling these officers. 'I’lie Treasury or tlm Finance. De])a.rt- 
meiit also controls and rai.ses objections to pro]iosecl expenditure, 
and draws attention to facts and considerations to wdiich 
sufficient weight has not been ntliudicd. Its consent should he 
obtained before any expemlit.ure involving any new ])rinei])le 
is sanctioned. No expenditure in e.vce.ss of t lm estimnte.s slioiild 
be incurred without previous consultation witli the F'inanoe 
Department. Any propo.sul involving an abandonment of 
rovonuo of which credit has been tiilce.n in tiie Budget, or 
involving ex])enditure lor wlutdi no itrovision has been made 
in the Budget, should bo subniittisl for the oonsidoration of 
Government or the legi.slature without tiie ])roviouH reference 
to the Treasury or the Finance Depart inont. The watchdog of 
finance must bo regarded witli awe by the. other dopartmonts 
of the administratiom Thdiciul con trol is exercised chiefly in 
Franco.^’^It Avas founded by Napoleon in 1807, and “ it is ”, 
as one writer points out, “ a veritable court of justice, which 
has for its object to verify the actioms of the- accountants, to 
discharge them from their reaponsiliility in case their management 
is regular and correct, or to place to their charge' any balances 
they may bo owing through fraiid, imprudence, or infraction of 
rules ; in sucli oases tlio Court of Accounts jironouiices judgment 
It does not encroach on the administration. Ibir example, 
accountants make payiueuts on orders recidvod from suiierior 

^ .fisk, French Public Finanw, p. 224 (IkinkwH' Trust. ConnuMiy, Now 
York, 1922). 
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aiitlioiity. Tlie Court of Accounta does not dispute these pay- 
ments. The Cou7' des Cojnptes is not a branch of the administra- 
tion, but an independent judicial body ; it bases its criticisms 
on documentary evidence only. It wctka on closed accounts, 
and exercises no preventive control, and it bases an opinion on 
the action of Ministers only after' examining the individual 
accounts of accountable officers. 

^Legislative control is that exorcised by the legislature usually 
thrduglr~conunittees, as in the Committee of Public Accounts';^ 
of the British House of Commons- appointed annually since 
1861, at tlie beginning of its session for the examination of 
accounts. The number oLinembers of the Committee is usually 
15. ^he Committee examines the preliminary grant for each 
financial year, including supplementary grants, with a vieAV to 
seeing whether the grants Parliament passed have been properly 
applied. It also scrutinises any excess overgrants or bad spending 
on the part of the Executive. Its researches are published and 
are an effective means by whidh the House of Commons controls 
Government expenditure. The findings of the Public Accounts 
Committee are based on the Audit and Appropriation Keports 
submitted by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. In Section I. 
of the British E.xchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1921, it 
is provided that the Comptroller and Auditor-General shall 
report to the House of Commons any important change in the 
extent or character of any examination made by him. This 
inoludes revenue and stores accounts in addition to accounts of 
ftxpcnditiXTo, which alone used to bo scrutinised previously. A 
day is sometimes allowed in the House of Commons for a 
discussion of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee, and 
in this way the Plouse of Commons satisfies it.self that its 
appropriations are properly utilised. There is in the legislature 
of France a Commission for the verification of the accounts 
submitted by tlie Ministers. It is composed of members chosen 
from the Seirate, the Chamber of Deputies, and the Court of 
Accounts, The Commission examines the accounts of the 
executive officials who authorise expenditure, the Ministers’ 
annual accounts, and the work already completed by the Court 
of Accoimts, a judicial body. Its control over expenditure 
is undoubtedly far-reaching. In 'India legislative control is 
exercised through the Committee on Public Acqpunts appointed 
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by ruIcH iiiatie itndor thft (Jovartinietii of {iidia Ad, It 

is CHfitoniary in all provincos ajid in ilin bVnil rul Loj^islature for 
the Finance Conuuiitood to oxainino cxjinnditure bcffire it is 
submitted to tlio voter of tlie lejj;islatun\ Tbo dnty of tlie 
Public Accounts Coimnittccs is to i;ee. Hist, (he money voted by 
the lf*p;iHlaturo has l)oen spen(. 'vvitliin tlic Hcope of tlio demand, 
and that every rc-ap))ro])rial,ion from one yraid^ to another or 
within the same grant, ainf all expenditure, winch the Finance 
Coininittee requestfi to In' brought (,n the no1 ice of the. legislature, 
are duly brought forward.- The fVnnniittee, also suinnions and 
exainiaes oilicers rc.sj)oiisible for the ap])ropriationK in ((ue.stion. 
Idle Auditor-General submits t,wo reports, (1) the audit re])OTt, 
and (2) the appropriation report. The first deals with the audit 
and the second with a])pro])riation. In Jhirch of the sncceeding 
financial year the Auditor-General snhmits an annual appropria- 
tion report, whicli forms the* basis of the discussion of the. Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, The Committee <ni Public Accounts 
submits tlio report to the legislature, which ran make recommenda- 
tions. The Executive ordinarily gives dfect. to those after due 
consideration. Experience lias .slimrn (.hat. (he mo.st common 
in-egularitics are the withdrawal of momiy before tlio comjdetioii 
of works or in advance of requireimmls, a rush of expenditure 
in March to avoid lapse of grants, (im poslqioneinent of inevitable 
payment, unusual expenditure, losses rosuKing from disregarding 
rules, double paymonf..s, or tlie mani]ni]a(ion of accounlH with 
fraudulent intent and einbezzlenmut. 

7. Aituit 

Audit from the Govenunent point of view dihevs from that 
of commercial audit, since the objects of the two are somewhat 
different. The auditor is an independent person, and caimot bo 
removed easily from his post.'^ Under the American Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, the terra and removal of officers is specified 
as follows : “ Excejit ns hereinafter provided in this section, the 
Comptroller-General and the Assistant Comptroller-General shall 
hold office for liftcon years. The. Oonqitroller-Gcneral or the 

^ Tho Mnatice Ooimnitteo Uus'iiii Btatiftery liiwifl. It is ajipeiuUHl rnaitily 
in xnirsuanoo of tho Tooomineutlalion nuulo in xiwngmiilw 235 and 285 of tho 
Montagu-Oholmsfopl lioporii. 
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Assistant Comptroller-General may be removed at any time by 
joint resolution of Congress alter notice and. hearing when, m 
the judgment of Congress, the Comptroller-General or Assistant 
Comptroller-General has become permadcntly incapacitated, or 
has been inefficient, or guilty ol negleqt of duty, or of malfeasance 
in office, or of any felony or conduct involving moral turpitude, 
and for no other cause and in no other, manner except by impeaah- 
ment. Any Comptroller - General or Assistant Comptroller- 
General removed in the manner herein provided shall be ineligible 
for re-appointment to that office. When a Comptroller-General 
or Assistant Comptroller-General attains the age of seventy years, 
he shall be retired from his’ office.” ^ The object of audit is the 
detection of fraud, the detection of technical errors (e.y. the* 
failure to sign a statement in the proper form) and also errors of 
principle {e.g. the incurring of expenditure 'without proper sanc- 
tion and adequate appropriation). Of these the detection of 
fraud and errors of principle are the most important. The 
spirit of audit and its interpretation should be liberal. The 
interests of the taxpayer should be protected, revenue increased, 
expenditure economised, and disburisuig officers assisted. This 
is more useful than showing every trifling infringement of rules 
and regulations which often results in unnecessarily protracted 
correspondence . If two rules are conflicting the more fundamental 
of them should bo followed. Iffie ideal auditor should, in fact, 
bo one who asks every question that may be expected from an 
intelligent taxpayer bent on getting the best value for his money. 
In manji countries there is in addition to audit of expenditure a 
careful audit of receipts. In Great Britain under section 2 of the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1921, the audit of receipts 
is conducted hy the Comptroller-General and the result reported 
to the House of Commons. Section 4 of the same Act authorises 
him to examine the stocks and stores account and report on them 
to the legislature, ^n India, however, the check on receipts is 
exercised mostly by the revenue -collecting authorities. The 
Auditor-General arranges for this class of audit only in cases in 
which it is so required by the Government of fndia. The Civil 
Audit officers perform this duty in a small number of oases only. 
The audit of railway earnings,, however, is an exception to this 
rule. It is rasential to remember that a great deal depends on the 
1 Aot lOtldJuno 1921, 0 . 18, § 303, 42 Slat. 
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initial exaixiination of vouc])ers, and of roocdpts for exponditiiro. 
On this depends ifie utility of fiirtlier cliecks and r(‘~f]iee.k-s. It 
is impoitanti fur every audit oilicer to see. iJiat in iinditinv Jieeonnts 
there are (1) sanction 1)^ the competent iidniiuistra(iv<‘. autlioriiy, 
and (2) appropriation of necessary funds gi-axited hytlu; iepislafaint 
Ta the audit of stores it is advisable to see f.iiat tlie accounts of 
repeipts of stores and of issues and l)a]ances are c-orrectly niain- 
i.aincd, and that steps are taken to dispiwe, tif \mservic('al)le and 
surplus stores. The rates paid for stores should anre.c witli f.hose 
mentioned in the contract or aRrcoinent ent(!r(‘d into wif.h sclle.rs, 
and there siionld be proper sanetioxi for 1 heir jnircliase. In public; 
works arrdit muster rolls or the list of 'labourers of (hose einploved 
,daily on works have also to be carefully scrutinised to prevent 
fratid, which sometimes occurs in the most smprisintj cd ways. In 
audit thci'c is not iidreqnently the danger of tin* machine becoming 
master of the man, not the man the master of the machine. Tliis 
should sedulously be avchded, and dilatoriness must never be 
regarded as an equal virtue with despatch. 

This last remark may be said to ajijily geninally t.c) financial 
administration which has been built up after centuries of scientific 
elaboration, .ft is a machine worked by pijrlnijw tla^ most 
upright and highly ,s])ccialis(;d engineer.s in the ww’ld. There is 
BometimcB a danger of f he many w'liei'ls in the machine retarding 
each other’s progress ; so many wrif.l.eu rules lo he ohserved (])at 
the Hjiirit is sacrificed to the lofte.r. Kinaiuhil adminii.f.ration 
must needs be cautious and reasoned, but there is no ground why 
it should not bo also firm and j»romj)t. 
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TABLE 

CLASsmOATioir oh 

GtiOS 3 ExlteKDITO-RB OF TnjS GoVERNMEIfT OF INBIA (CbNTBAI, 

(111 Thousands 


n*nds of Expohditure. 

00 years 
ago« 
1801-02. 

60 years 
ago . 
1871-72, 

40 years 
ago, 

1881-82, 

80 years 
ago. 

1801-92. 

20 years 
ago 

lflOl-2. 

10 years 
ago, 

1911-12. 

A.. Primary Expenditure. ’ 

I. Defence .... 

10,94,00 

10,25,22 

20,35 27 

23,61,34 

26,83,37 

81,35,26 

II, Law find order — 

38 4 

33 4 

28-2 

20-6 

28-9 

26-6 



Law and iustioo 

1,80,99 

2,91,48 „ 

3,23,28 

3,73,07 

4,39,39 

B,7.S,71 

Police .... 

2,14,91 

2,22,00 

2,55,39 

3,86,80 

4,08,70 

6,90,46 

Total 

4,04,90 

5,13,57 

5,78,07 

7,60,83 

8,43,00 

12,04,16 

III. Civil administration— 

9-2 

10*6 

8-0 

8-6 

9*4 

10-7 



General admiaistiation 

1,48,42 

1,82,71 

1,54,21 

1,79,13 

1,03,89 

3,93,94 

Political .... 

24,20 

31,54 

66,47 

70,77 

1,03,00 

1,46,22 

Coat of collection — 

Direct taxes 

1,88,86 

2,46,70 

3,08,73 

3,92,34 

4,29,36 

6,72,21 

ludireet taxes 

2,42,00 

2,60,00 

3,11,65 

2,00,30 

3,83,63 

3,23,41 

■ Total 

6,08,88 

7,11,01 

8,30,90 

9,47,00 

11,09,34 

14,34,78 


130 

14*6 

11-7 

10-7 

12-4 

X2-1 

XV. Debt services — 

Productive purposes . 

1,42,61 

1,72,82 

1,88,68 

6,78,30 

8,24.86 

11,77,06 

Unproductive |nu'iiosc3 

6,19,10 

6,90,03 

7,68,96 

4,86,94 

4,31,62 

2,91,01 

8,06,66 

0,61,61 

0,74,02 

10,09,88 

11,16,97 

14,82,72 


16-0 

15-8 

9-4 

11-4 

12-6 

12-5 

Total of A as percentage . 

70-2 

74-4 

67-3 

67-2 

68-2 

61-8 

3. Secondary Expenditure. 

V. Social — 







Education 

34,30 

63,34 

1,07,86 

1,42,48 

1,07,10 

8,03,18 

Medical and sanitation 

23,66 

60,06 

68,47 

88,47 

01,46 

1,78,82 

Famine relief, etc. 

1,60,79 

1,26,83 

1,32,61 

1,50,00 

Eccleslustlcul . 

14,80 

16,80 

10,22 

16,16 

16,01 

18,67 

Total 

72,74 

1,29,19 

3,49,84 

3,73,94 

8,48,07 

6,46,17 


1-0 

2-7 

4-8 

4-2 

3-6 

6-4 

VI. Govornment or public iindor- 
talangs — 





7,99,41 


Ballwaya .... 


. . 

10,62,33 

15.74,32 

8,16.96 

Irrigation .... 


4,2l’,8G 

1,32,20 

1,83,63 

2,12,67 

2,98,80 

Other public worics . 

4,75,60 

5,0-1,70 

6,20,88 

3,81,40 

8 18,11 

Posts and tolegraplis . 

Mint .... 

99,77 

10,73 

1,10,72 

8,39 

{l.80,45 

2,42,02) 

3.22.34 

76,60 

4,05,36 

17,48 

Stationery and prlutlng 

17,03 

11,61 

^ 69,04 

60,29'^ 

80,08 

1,00,46 

Foreats .... 

9,00 

86,46 

66,87 

84,39 

1,06,84 

1,71,33 

Ports and pilotage 


19,39 

27,26 

Scloutiflc and miscellaneous 



60,62 

58,74 

71,51 

1,44,18 

Total 

6,i2,03 

6,88,04 

20,41,20 

28,26,07 

20,68,30 

28,68,92 


13-6 

12'1 

28-3 

'31-8 

23-1 

24-2 

VII. Miscellaneous— 






2,38,68 

Befunds, drawbacks, etc. . 

2,23,26 

2,01,02 

3,24,74 

1,40,68 

1.78,02 

1,89,02 

Miscellaneoua . 

1,41,40 

B,43»22 

4,20,28 

6,94,61 

7,79,78 

Total 

3,04,71 

6,26,76 

6,89,90 

.6,98,50 

8,88.68 

0-8 

10,13,31 


8-3 

lO-B 

9-6 

6*8 

8-6 

Total of B as peiceiitago . 

23-8 

25'6 

42-7 

42-8 

36 8 

38-2 

Brand total of expenditure 

44,09,83 

48,61,74 

72,08,96 

100-0 

88,67,66 

89,52,07 

100-0 

118,34,31 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


‘ Charges of District ExecutlVe Ofllcors perforraiug magiaterial lunotlons were hefore 1921-22 
' The increase In 1021-22 is mostlj^duo tp the lno35sion of district administration which Erlor to 
» In the “ Pinauco and Jlevenue Accounts " of the Oovernment of India the worltiug expenses 
ciihlca, etc.) have been shown as deduction from revenue and not as expenditure. For comparative 
‘ Includes only "Befund^und Drawbacks”. Assignments anffi compensation have been mciuded 
‘ Includes superannuation and pension ailowanoeg. exchange, etc. 
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in 

Expenditure 


AND Provincial) from the Pisoal Year 1861-62, fjLASSiFiED 
of Rupees.) 


Pre-War 

year 

1913-14. 

1914-15 

1016-10. 

1910-17. 

1917-18. 

♦1018-19. 

1910-20. 

1920-21. 

>921-22. 

31,89,80 

26*0 

32,71,14 

20-3 

35,25,40 
27 6 

30,85,01 

29-3 

40,U,55 

29-4 

70,24,63 

36-9 

• 

91,03,00 
41 2 

88,23,24 
38 0 

77,87,08 

32-6 

0,10,00 

7,20,76 

13,40,41 

10'8 

6,40,62 

7,85,55 

14,32,17 

11-5 

6,59,47 

8,03,04 

14,62.51 

11-4 

6,59,02, 

8,13,63 

14,72,05 

10-9 

6,70,52 

8,42,56 

15,18,08 

9-7 

7,28,84 
9,16,46 
16, 45, .30 
86 

7,02,76 
10,27 62 
18,20,28 
8-2 

9,22,28 

12,02,39 

21,24,67 

9 2 

7,79,89' 

12,84,03 

20,63,92 

2,97.55 

1,73,88 

3,07,24 

1,08,50 

2,95,31 

1,75,20 

8,12,47 

1,92,37 

3,24,74 

3,13,84 

3,73,40 

8,98,08 

3,01,14 

3,18,57 

4,83,35 

3,46,10 

11,03,70 » 
2,25,02 

(5,02,65 

3,75,78 

14,49,38 

lX-7 

6,92,00 

3,17,46 

13,86,20 

JM 

5,90,72 
3,09 10 
14,60,39 
U-4 

6,77,54 

8.74,64 

14,57,02 

10'7 

5,73,72 

4,12,76 

16,25,06 

10-4 

6,23,99 

4,81,91 

18,77.44 

9-0 

''6.59.90 

4,37,28 

18,06,89 

82 

8,32,18 

5,04,29 

21,65,98 

9-3 

6,20,86 

6,53,48 

20,03,00- 

9 

12,01,20 
2,27,36 
15,18,55 
12 2 

13.08,26 
1,78,69 
15,70,95 
12 7 

14,21,09 

1,78,56 

15,99,04 

12-4 

13,76,88 

1,70,23 

15,62,11 

11-4 

14,50,00 

10,99,23 

25,49,89 

16-2 

14,70,09 

12,19,00 

20,96,16 

14-1 

16,49, .10 
13,40,86 
28,90,26 
13-0 

16,52,19 

12,76,80 

28,27,09 

12-2 

18.95.00 

17.01.00 
36,07,06 

16-0 

00-3 

fll'O 

02-7 

fl2'3 

fl5'7 

69-6 

70-6 

68-7 

07-1 

4,70,52 

2,00,09 

1,50,00 

19,10 

8,40,37 

0’8 

4,90,32 
2,27,14 
1,60,00 
19, U8 
8,02,64 
7'2 

4,00,07 

2,23,31 

1,50,00 

19,00 

8,69,04 

fl'7 

4,60,94 

2,07,91 

1,50,00 

19,23 

8,47,13 

0'2 

6,09,20 

2,85,79 

1,60,00 

10,90 

9,14,89 

6-8 

5,90,18 

2,00,97 

1,60,00 

20,62 

10,27,67 

5-4 

6,80,02 

3.21,97 

1,71,01 

20,17 

11,99,17 

5-4 

7,75,05 

3,70,28 

1,60,00 

26,88 

13,20,71 

5-7 

0,00,24 

4,73,13 

1,33,73 

30,60 

16,37,60 

0-5 

8.29.95 
3,34,06 

10,61,51 

4.90.95 
19,00 

1,09,40 

1,76,17 

30,60 

!,6],23 

31,93,91 

26*7 

8,59,34 

3,51,71 

10,70,58 

4,88,69 

21,26 

1,09,84 

1,82,07 

31.30 

1,54,75 

32,70,03 

20'3 

8,81,86 

3,40,40 

8,17,70 

4,72,46 

13,41 

1,09,60 

1,80,43 

31,69 

1,66.98 

30,09,00 

23-'4 

0,10,89 

3,20,51 

0,92,78 

6,10,21 

2.5,11 

1,21,00 

1,87,70 

21,96 

1,67,02 

29,61,89 

21-8 

9,10,79 

3,40,39 

7,67,24 

5,35,16 

25,11 

1,42,83 

2,11,60 

29,53 

1,82,22 

31,34,93 

20-0 

9,13,94 
3,61,11 
8,47,78 
' 5,90,24 
45,87 
1,60,40 
2,80,04 
33,23 
2,26,50 
34,79,17 
18-2 

9.47,76 

4,00,24 

10,69,81 

7.13.44 
61,41 

1.91.44 
3,21,10 

40, 3U 
2,07,47 
40,14,97 
18-2 

6,18,62 

4,08,63 

12,77,68 

0,43,07 

25,46 

2,09,87 

3,72,21 

40,75 

3,18,55 

42,76,44 

18-4 

0,03,39 
6,23,75 
12,00,01 
10,07,09 » 
1,07,48 
2,16,72 
4,21,69 
51,71 
3,78,79 
49,71,13 
20-8 

2,30,59 

6,58,67 

8,9.6,26 

7‘2 

2,48,77 

3,58,34 

0,07,11 

4'9 

2,43,80 
rj.79,29 
9,23,09 
7 2 

2,59,36 

10,50,08 

18,10,04 

0-7 

2,80,97 

10,53,83 

13,83,00 

8^5 

3,73,13 

0,39,33 

13,12,46 

6-0 

4,21,15 

8,58,18 

12,79.33 

58 

6,18,46 

11,54,11 

10,72,57 

7-2 

4,50,28^ 
0,02,87 » 
18,63,16 
5-6 

39*7 

124,34,22 

100-0 

38-4 

124,41,44 

lOO'O 

37-3 

128,40,33 

100-0 

37-7 

135,85,85 

lOO'O 

34'3 

150,80,39 

100-0 

30-5 

190,01,72 

100-0 

29-4 

221.13,89 

lOO'O 

31'3 

232,64,60 

100-0 

32-0 

230,14,40 

lOO'O 


distributed between “ Land llevenua *’ and “ Law and Justice ’* ' 

1921-22 was direoted between Land Revenue?'” and ” Law anU Justice 

(principally inciurcd upon the upkeep of establishments, conveyance oi mails, maiiilcnanco of lines and 
purposes these have been added to revenue as well as expenditure, 
m cost of collection, 
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TABLE V 

Distk^sution or Exfiondituiie 

BiSTKIUOTION or TItE Gnoss ExEBUMTEBE OIIAKaBABLIO AC4AINS'r THE 
ReVEHUIS OE lUDll (CeHTKATj AMD Pbovinoial) 


(Detailed Tables will be found on p. 616.) 


uf KxvcTDllimo. • 

« 

50 Y«afH 

UKU, 

1871-72 

30 Ygiijh 
n. 50 , 
1S91-2. 

20 Yfius 

lofe 

10 Yeiiva 

a{fO. 

1911-12, 

Year, 

1913-M 

1921 22 

A. Primary Expuruliliire. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

OA 

% 

1 . Defonoo .... 

33'4 

26*5 

28-9 

20-5 

m 

30 0 

^ II. Law and order — 

Law and justice . 

G-9 

'4-2 

4-9 

4-9 

5-0 

3-3 

Police .... 


i-i 

4-5 

6-8 

6 'S 

S-3 

Total . 

10-6 

S -6 

9-4 

10 ' 7 

10-8 

S'O 

*¥l[. Civil administration— 

General administration 

3-8 

2'0 

2-2 

3-3 

2-4 

4'6 

Cost of collection . 

10'2 

7'8 

0-1 

7-6 

7-9 

fi-3 

Political 

00 


M 

1-3 

1-4 

IP 

Total . . . 

ILO 

K)’7 

12-4 

12 d 

ll-l 

lOP 

IV. Debt servieea — 

Productive . 

3'6 

0-6 


9’9 

10-4 

7P 

Unproductive 

12-2 

4-8 

S'3 

2'6 

1-8 

7-1 

Total . 

15'8 


12-6 

12'6 

12-2 

16P 

Total xirimary . 

JjB 


63-2 

61-8 

60-3, 

67-1 

B. Secondary Expenditure. 







V. Social— 

HH 






Education 

HIH 

1-6 

1-2 

2-5 

3-7 

3-S 

Other social . 


2'6 

2-7 

2-9 

3-1 

2-7 

Total . 


4-2 

3-0 

-5-4 

6-8 

6'5 

VI. Government or public un- 




24'S 



dertakings . 

12-1 

31-8 

23-1 

25-7 


VII. Miacellaiieons . 

10-8 

6 ’S 

9-8 

8-6 

7-2 

6 P 

Total secondary 

2S-6 

42-8 

36-8 

38-2 

39-7 

32P 

r 

r 

^OO-O 

MIO'O 

lOO-O 

iOO-0 

loop 
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TABLE VI 

Inckeasb in Expendittjbe 

Index Ndmbees oe Geoss ExPEMDiTtra® of Tphb Qovebnment of India 
(Centeal, Peovincial,^ and Local) 


(Figures for 1871-72=100.) 




• 






IltiiUls of Expniidibuio. 

so 

Yeara 

40 

Yeara 

80 

Yeara 

20 

Years 

10 

Yeais 

Pro War 

1021 

3873-72 

3883-82. 

1801 92. 

lflOl-2. 

V 

1011-12, 

1913 14. 

1922. 

A, Trimary Bx^jondiUire. 

I. Defence 

100 

125 

145 

169 

103 

196 

479 

IT. Law and crder — 



'128 





Law anti Justice 

100 

111 

161 

197 

210 

268 

Police 

100 

115 

174 

182 

311 

329 

578- 

Total . 

100 

113 

148 

164 

216 

201 

402 

III. Civil administration — 








General udininlstration . 

100 

84 

08 

106 

216 


604 

PoJitIcal . 

100 

208 

243 

327 

460 


716 

Cost ot ooUection — 








Direct .... 

108 

126 

169 

174 

282 


^♦>2 

Indiroot . 

100 

12.5 

120 

153 

129 


201 

Total . 

100 

118 

133 

160 

202 

204 

300 

IV. llobt services— 








Productive .... 

100 

100 

336 

478 

083 



■Unproductive . 

100 

81 

72 

40 

51 



Total . 

100 

88 

131 

145 

193 

197 

468 

B. Secondary ExpeniUun. 

V. Social— 







1421 

Education . 

Medical and sanitation . 

100 

■Hia 

225 

169 

479 

762 

100 

187 

177 

183 

340 

401 

1)45 

I’amlne .... 


Kmll 

81 

8S 

06 

96 

35 

Scclesiasticai 

100 

103 

102 

107 

118 

121 

103 

, Total . 

100 

270 

289 

289 

409 

06B 

1100 

VI. Public undertakings — 








Railways 


lOS’ 


76 

78 

79 

80 

Irrigation - 



139 

101 

226 

263 

472 

other public works . 

100 


147 

90 

194 

249 

299 

Posts and telegraphs 

100 

}.161 

204 { 

291 

420 

443 

910 

Mint ..... 

100 

901 

208 

237 

1281 

Stationery, otc. . 

100 


619 

890 

865 

043 

1858 

Porests .... 

100 

168 

238 

208 

483 

gyiTiM 

1180 

Ports and pilotage . 
Soientiflo. and. mlscellanenus 





141 

168 

267 

departments 


my 


127 

255 

ms 


" Total . 

iOO 

347 

480 

352 

486 

543 

845 

VII. Miscellaneoiia — 








Xlefunds, etc 

100 

73 

89 

04 

116 

118 

224 

Miscellaneous 

100 

Mm 

129 

214 

240 

203 

278 

Total . 

' 100 

131 

114 

108 

193 

170 

257 

Grand total 

100 

148 

182 

184 

243 

266 

492 










1 In these oa^ea fleures for 1881-82 Me taken as 100. 
“ In tills case figure ior 1801-2 ie taken as 100. 
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A Primari/ Expenditure, • 

I Bcfcnco . 

II, Law and order — 

Law nnd juatice 
Police . 

Total 

III, Civil administration — - 

(xonenil adintiiistr<\tinn 
Political 

Cost of collection- — 
Direct taxes 
ludireet taxes ^ . 
Total . . 

jy. Delit aorvlees — 

Productive purposes 
Unproductive puipoaes 
Total . 


Total primary expenditure . 


TABLE 

I’ROVINOIAL OE StATE 

Gross Expentoturb oi- thb Peovinoial 
(In Thousands of Eupeea 


Heads of Expenditure. 


.^ 801 - 02 . 


B. Sccoiulary Expenditure. 

V. Social— 

Edunatlon . 

Medical and sanitation , 
li-ainlno rollet, ote. . 
Ecclesiastical 
Total 

VI. Government or public undor- 
taltings— 

Hallways 

Irrigation 

Other public works 

Posts and telegraphs 

Mint .... 

Stationery and printing . 

Porests 

Potts nnd pilotage 
Soiontillc and miscellaneous 
Total 

VII. Mlsocllaneous — 

Hefunds, drawbacte, etc 
Miscollancous 
Total 


Total secondary expenditure 


Grand total 
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VII 

ExP75NDITnRB 


Goverment oiT Bombay 

and in Percentages.) 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1910-17, 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1020-21. 

1921-22 j ^ 

70.00 

1,04,25 

1 74,85 
23-1 

70,61 

1,06,80 

1,70,41 

22-7 

69,60 
1,00,16 
1,75,60 , 
21*6 

81,70 

1,19,34 

2,01,04 

200 

03,79 

1,50,12 

2,43,91 

21-7 

» 

1,06,00 

1,70,22 

2,81,82 

24-3 

1,02,89 

1,92,01 

2,94,40 

19-6 

21,15 

5,10 

20,50 

5,03 

20,60 

6,02 

22,61 

6,70 

26,94 

7,30 

36,87 

8,19 

1,22,03 

89,87 

16,33 

1,32,61 

17-5 

87,46 

16,30 

1,29,37 

16 7 

83,48 

10,26 

1,26,25 

16*3 

1,03,38 

19,56 

1,51.24 

16«1 

1,16,89 

23,30 

1,74,43 

16-5 

1,.38,64 
46,98 
' 2,29,68 
19-8 

1,06,17 

39,00 

3,27,80 

21-8 

11,92 

8,14 

20,00 

2'7 

12,06 

7,40 

20,05 

2-0 

12,67 

0,48 

19,05 

2-3 

14,04 
‘ 7,08 
21,12 
21 

15,20 

11,79 

26,09 

24 

15,69 

20,67 

30^20 

12,78'^ 

84,78 

97,66 

0-6 

3,27,42 

43'3 

3,25,83 

42-0 

3,10,00 

39 1 

3,78,40 

37 2 

4,45,33 

39-6 

6,47,00 

47-3 

7,19,76 

47-9 

83,03 

25,00 

JS ,70 

76,30 

23,86 

13,70 

70,02 

23,79 

3,79 

1,07,65 

33,48 

0,80 

1,29,62 

45,80 

10,01 

1,43,07 

67,71 

3,67 

1,72,43 

75,16 

27,27 

1 ,21,73 
16‘1 

1,12,80 

14-6 

1,03,00 

12-7 

1,47,93 

14-7 

1,84,89 

16-4 

2,06,06 

17-7 

2,74,85 

18-3 

23,48 

1,18,51 

23,34 

85,70 

20,28 

76,13 

26,10 

1,18,06 

80,42 
• 1,75,94 

86,04 

2,07,56 

l . ii ,88 

1,88,09 

15,84 

24,88 

1,74 

13,96 

1,92,91 

26*4 

12,43 

26,42 

1,80 

13,68 

1,03,33 

21-1 

14,72 

25,06 

1,24 

14,25 

1,51,27 

18-5 

i 7,80 

78,72 

1,28 

23,12 

2,64,08 

26-3 

19,80 

59,19 

1,32 

27,62 

3,14,29 

27-9 

23,86 

63,06 

1,63 

80,58 

3,52,00 

30'4 

22,09 

50,70 

1,50 

43,65 

4,18,50 

27-9 

1,06,64 

7,15 

1,13,79 

16'2 

1,08,17 

OS , 41 
1,73,68 
22-4 

1,04,52 

1,38,12 

2,42,64 

29'7 

1,09,79 

1,08,60 

2,18,39 

21-8 

1,24,22 

66,14 

1,80,30 

16-1 

1,35,93 

82,97 

62,00 

40 

88,81 

88,81 

6-9 

4,28,43 

66-7 

4,49,77 

58-0 

4,97,61 

OO'O 

0,30,40 

02-8 

6,79,54 
00 4 

6,10,01 

62-7 

7,82,10 

.52-1 

7,56,86 

100-0 

7,75,00 

100-0 

8,17,47 

100-0 

10,08,80 

100-0 

11,24,87 
100-0 •» 

11,58,27 

100-0 

16,01,02 

100-0 
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TABLB 
Peovinoial OB Stat® 

Geoss Expenditueb of THB PROVmOlAL 
(In Thousands of Rupees 


^ Heads of 13xi)WMliturc. 

1801-02. 

1901-2. 

1911-12. 

1013-14. 

^1. Primary. 





I. Dofenco .... 





II Law and order — 





Law and justice 

62,81 

61,49 

76,26 

84,67 

I'olice . 

41,62 

47,81 

84,69 

92,48 

Total 

0i,43 

33-1 

*1.09,30 

29-1 

1,00,86 

22 9* 

1,77,15 

23-4 

HI. Civil administration — * 





^ (General adiniulatration . 

10,07 

10,28 

18,20 

14,27 

Political 

70 

77 

1,03 

89 

Cost of collection — 




lllreet taxes 

48,78 

53,03 

1,29,56 

1,47,]4 

Indirect taxes _ . 

8,06 

16,13 

23,05 

24,02 

TotiU . . 

08,26 

23>9 

80,21 

21*3 

1.72,44 

24*0 

1,86,32 

24 (3 

IV. Debt services-— 





Productive . 



14,23 

14,36 

Umiroductivo 

on 

1,80 

3,16 

3,22 

Total 

69 

0’2 

1,80 

0'6 

17,39 

2-6 

17,68 

23 

Total primary cxpondltnre 

1,63,38 

67' 2 

1,01,31 

60.i) 

3,60,68 

60'0 

8,81,06 

DO 3 

13. Secondari/. 

V. aocial— 





Education . 

14,54 

J8,27 

45,07 

79,61 

Medical and sanitation . 

li,67 

13,02 

18,27 

24,80 

Eamlno relict 

1,57 

40 

2,60 

2,60 

Ecclesiastical 



ToUl 

27,08 

0-7 

31,78 

8'5 

06,14 

0'6 

1,06,87 

14-1 

VI. Government undertakings — 





Railways 

4,63 


, , 

62,11 

Irrigation 

39,90 

86,64 

46,82 

Otlier public works 

81,38 

20,79 

1,10,13 

1,64,00 

Posts and telegraphs 

90 

1,00 

Mint .... 



, , 

Stationary and printing . 

7,63 

0,28 

16,65 

16,88 

Forests 

13.13 

8,55 

84,16 

29,80 

Ports and pilotage . 
Scientific and iniacellane- 

1,60 

13 

21 

40 

ous departments 

3,51 

0,89 

13,30 

17,78 

Total 

1,02,57 

35-9 

91,24 

24-3 

2,20,22 

2,80,49 

87-0 

VII. Miscellanoous — 





Refunds, drawbacks, etc. 

1,30 

1,33 

4,88 

6,65 

Idlscellaneous 

-0,48 

69,90 

69,10 

-16,62 

Tobvl . 

-8,18 

-2*8- 

61,23 

10 3 

03, 08 

9*1 

-10,97 

-1-4 

Total secondary expenditure 

1,22,07 

42-8 

1,84,26 

40-1 

3,60,04 

.60'0 

8,70,39 

.10-7 

Grand total .... 

2,86,46 

3,76,60 

7,01,32 

7,67,44 

r 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100-0 
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VIII 

Expenditueb 


Govbenment oe Madras 

and in Percentages.) 


1014-16. 

1915-10 

1010-17. 

1918-19. 

^010-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. ' 

98.07 

1,09,31 

2,07,38 

27-4 

90,76 

1,10,10 

2,00,85 

27'3 

1,01,10 

i ,14,75 

2,16,85 

27*2 

1,11,14 
» 1,21,16 
2,32,29 
20-5 

1,26,95 

1,41,70 

2,68,06 

276 

> 

1.48.04 
1,77,00 

3.25.04 
33-0 

1,24,15 

2,00,40 

3,24,55 

26*6 

15.23 

85 

15,51 

80 

16,16 

02 

16,71 

02 

10,59 

1,01 

24,46 

1,08 

1,36,11 

1,25,68 

24.07 

1,65,83 

21 9 

1,23,85 

23,89 

1,64,11 

21-4 

1,23,09 

24,48 

1,63,69 

20-6 

1,30,34 

28,05 

1.76,02 

20 1 

1,36,51 

30,97 

1,88,08 

19*2 

J ., S 1,90 
^ 35,84 
2,43,28 

24 7 

1,30,38 

60,10 

3,24,50 

25-5 

14.99 

3,28 

18,27 

2-4 

16,07 

3,31 

18,38 

2-4 

14,48 

3,28 

17,76 

2’2 

15’.60 

3,75 

19,35 

2-2 

10,70 

4,18 

14,88 

1*6 

16,48 

4,73 

20,21 

2-0 

38,21 

-3,71 

34,50 

2 7 

3,91,48 

51-7 

3,02,34 

61'1 

3,97,20 

60-0 

4,27,00 

48 0 

4,71,61 

48-2 

6,88,63 

69-7 

6,83,64 

58*7 

78,31 

26,18 

2,50 

70,97 

60,28 

2,60 

83,17 

86,04 

2,60 

1,10,21 

42,63 

23 

1,22,38 

67,43 

0,72 

1,33,04 

67,93 

n 

1,43,24 

86,82 

10,07 

1,05,09 

14-0 

1,20,75 

IC '9 

1,20,71 

15'2 

1,62,97 

17*6 

1,89,53 

10-4 

2,01,08 

20*4 

2,39,23 

18-8 

50,68 ’ 
1,63,05 

40,36 

87,01 

45.55 

79,70 

64,49 

1,03.22 

50,24 

1,11,03 

• 

62,81 

1,13,60 

40.80 

1,21,80 

14,80 

28,01 

37 

14,86 

29,27 

47 

12,92 

28,43 

37 

13.82 

81.83 

44 

19',66 

36,93 

37 

24.30 

46.30 

62 

24,71 

62,29 

54 

18,51 

2,82,02 

37-2 

21,49 
2,02,44 ' 
26'4 

24,29 

1,91,32 

241 

33,29 

2,36,50 

27 0 

30,17 

2,63,89 

27-0 

44,80 

2,80,73 

28 4 

66,86 

2,96,66 

23 3 

6,27 
-27.41 
-22,14 
-2 9 

5,60 

37,( r 7 

43,17 

6-0 

6,00 

79,88 

85,54 

10*7 

7,18 

60,26 

57,43 

6*0 

11,00 

40,68 

62,48 

5*4 

18,08 

-1,02,02 

-83,04 

-8-6 

-64,07 

-64,07 

4*2 

3,65,87 

48‘3 

3,76,36 

48*9 

3,97,57 

60-0 

4,46,99 

51*1 

6,05,90 

618 

3,97,87 

40*3 

6,89,95 

40 3 

7,57,35 

aOO'O 

7,67,70 

lOO'O 

7,94,77 

100*0 

8,74,65 

lOO’O 

9,77.51 

100-0 

9,80,40 
^ 100*0 

12,73,59 

100*0 
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TABLE 
Provincial or Sta-Tb 
G nnss Exi’bnpitttkk of the Provinwai, 
(In TlioiiaanclH of Rupefia 


Heads of KxppwUture. 

rI80i-92. 

1901-2. 

1911-12. 

1913-14 

jl. Primary.^ 





I Defence . 





II. Law and older — 





Law ami justioo 

1,05,05 

1,23,95 

1,10,03 

3,23,00 

rolien .... 

.50,02 

01,95 

86,71 

94,71 

Total 

1,04,07 

1,85,90 

2,08,34 

2,17,71 

A 

28-0 

38'4 

30-T 

36'0 

III. Civil aclnjinlstration — 





General aUministratlon » 

30,1() 

18,32 

29,18 

24,30 

Political 

35 

18 

58 

33 

Cost of collection — 





Hireftfc 

4C,30 

42,69 

42.71 

35,18 

IlKlllCCt . #• . 

14,17 

22,75 


21,14 

Total 

77,07 

13-5 

83,94 

17-4 

80,57 

13'5 

80,05 

13'0 

Debt services — 





Productive purposes 

61, oe 

24,64 

10,51 

1,70 

Unpiodnctivo purposes . 

1,01 

2,i0 

5,22 

15,73 

4,40 

Total 

62,03 




10 0 

5-5 

2-4 

1-0 

Total rnmary oxpemlituie 

B, Seconilary. 

3,03.77 

63'S 

2,00,48 

01-3 

3,08,04 

4fl'0 

3,04,76 

49'0 

V, Social— 





lidiication . 

25,52 

29,41 

58,64 

81,13 

Medioal and sanitation . 

15,07 

20 50 

26,07 

28,W 

Daniino relief 

4 

HU 

00 

Booleslastieal 

, , 

60,04 

10’4 

1,10,23 

17'7 


43,10 

7-2 

80,21 

L3'0 

VI. Government midortakings— 





liiiilOTiya 

1,06,73 

, , 

, . 

• 1 

irrigation 

29,29 

24,24 

10,49 

88,21 

11,12 

Otlier public works 

^ 40,26 

44,02 

1,02,10 

Posts and telegraplia 

5 

3 



Mint .... 



10,00 

14,85 

Stationery and prluting . 

13,36 

12,94 

Forests 

. 2,10 

S.28 



Ports and pilotage . 

9,42 

10,12 

12,50 

14,28 

14,20 

Scientiflo departments 

3.i3 

6,22 

J3,.53 

Total . 

2,03,33 

35-7 

1,03 ,06 
20'9 

.1,48,75 

22-5 

1,03,11 

26-3 

VII. Miscellaneous — 



2,38 

1,03 

Ilefunds, drawbacks, etc. 

3,20 

3,64 

Miscellaneous 

17,75 

32,37 

41,08 

Total 

20,05 

!f-7 

35,91 

7-4 

1,18,48 

17‘9 

43, 3i 

7*0 

Total secondary expenditure 

2,06,47 

4G'6 

1,87,00 

38'7 

3,53,44 

f)3-4 

3,10,00 

51-0 

Grand total .... 

6.09,24 

4,83,48 

0,02,08 



lOO-O 

lOO'O 


r* 



1 

1 
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IX 

Expenditceb 


Government or Benoat, 
and in Poroentagea. ) 


1014-16. 

1915-16. 

1016-17. 

1018-19. 

*1010-20. 

1920-21. 

1021-22.^ 

1,27,20 

1,03,73 

2,31,02 

37-1 

1,28,18 

1,00,01 

2, a?, 22 

37 i 

1,27,17 

1,16,57 

2,43,74 

36-8 

1,41,83 
• 1,32,25 
2,74.08 
37-1 

1,45,32 
1,43,95 
2,89,27 
^4 3 

t 

1,70,32 

1,05,52 

3,35,84 

.38-9 

1,42,20 

1,02,82 

8,35,11 

32-0 

24.18 

IS 

23,80 

23 

24,82 

89 

25,93 

2,87 

27,93 

37 

32,00 

67 

1,12,07 

34,67 
21,46 ' 
80,49 
12-9 

35,63 

21,93 

81,5S 

12-9 

36,74 

23,87 

85,32 

12 9 

39,19 

25.28 

93,27 

12-5 

30,28 

28,41 

95,99 

11*4 

55,04 
' 31,06 
1,18,76 
13-S 

37,30 

38,95 

1,88.92 

18-0 

1.76 

4.4U 

0.16 

I'O 

1,74 

4,77 

6,51 

1-0 

1,65 

5.02 

0,07 

1-0 

*1,75 

4,50 

6,31 

09 

1,71 

5,09 

6,80 

0*8. 

1,00 

5,28 

7,18 

08 

39,64 

-8,30 

31,18 

•3-0 

3.17.67 

61-0 

3,25,31 

51'S 

3,3,5,73 

60'7 

3,73,66 

60 0 

3,92,00 

40 5 

4,61,78 

63 5 

5.55,21 

53*0 

92,07 

30,15 

00 

84,88 

20,99 

60 

70,87 

27,30 

20,07 

80,12 

30,72 

9 

08,23 

44,20 

3,16 

1,08,40 

60,78 

3 

1 20,64 
76,00 
2,00 

1,22,82 

10 8 

1,12,12 

17 7 

1,08,24 

16-0 

1,22,93 

16-6 

1,45*05 

17-8 

1,69,21 

18'4 

1,08,73 

io-o 

16,00 

1,24,74 

12,47 

89,35 

10,05 

64,40 

14,11 

1,03,77 

17,06 
« 1,12,32 

14,73 

1,51,32 

22,88 

1,42,68 

12'70 

6,71 

13,78 

15,38 

1,88,40 

30«3 

13.02 

5.94 

13,73 

15,86 

1,50,37- 

23-7 

12,92 

0,20 

11,15 

15,66 

1,21,18 

18-3 

13.74 
8,2G • 

12,86 

39.74 
1,02,48 

26 0 

3*7,36 

9,72 

26,71 

2-1,51 

2,07,68 

24-7 

19,32 

18,37 

10,19 

28,86 

2,43,70 

28-2 

2^10 

13,38 

1,47 

34,78 

2,40,20 

22'9 

2,35 

-9,14 

-6,79 

-1*1 

2,11 

lliS!) 

40,50 

7'3 

3,23 

95,04 

99,17 

16-0 

3,08 

46,26 

40.4)4 

6-8 

7,39 

80,38 

96,77 

11*5 

16,98 

-17,91 

- 93 

- 0-1 

63.72 

53.72 

5 1 

3,04,43 

49 0 

3,29,09 

48-7 

3,20,59 

49-3 

3,66,36 

40-4 

4,50,10 

53-5 

4,02,07 

40-5 

4,02,71 

47 0 

6,22,10 

lOO'O 

0,34,60 

100-0 

6,02,32 

100-0 

7,30,01 

100*0 

8,42,16 

100-0 

8,03,86 

100-0 

10,47,02 

lOO-O 
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TABLE X 

Growth os' Expenditto-b ALLOwrae fob PB,ioes in vabious Countbies 

Per Capita Total Expenditphe op GfbvEBNMENis on the Pbe-Wab 
Pnbghasino Power Basis i 


(Adapted from Taxation and Nation#! Income — Bulletin No. C.'3 Cl the 
National Industrial Conference Board, Now York, U.S.A.) 


Fiscal 

Year.’ 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

France.' 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Japan 

India. 


•£ 

£ 

• 

£ 



£ 

£ 

1902-3 

8'3 

4-6 

4-9 



I'O 

0 ' 6 . 

1912 - 1,3 

8’2 

6'8 

6-3 



1-8 


1013-14 

8-2 

7-1 

6-7 

4A 

ll-X 

1-7 

04 

1914-15 

15-7 

7'5 

11-8 

6-5 

17-3 

1'9 

TRi 

1915-16 

28-7 

6-5 

17-0 


20 -!) 

1’7 

04 

1916-17 


6'8 

20-5 

WM 

21'3 

1'6 

04 

1917-18 

29'8 

12-7 

17-8 

7-9 

29-7 

1'3 

0-5 

1918-19 


18'0 

17-3 


23-3 

I'S 

0-5 

1019-20 

15'9 

7-9 

15-8 


23-9 

1’2 

04 

1920-21 

12'4 

9-2 

12'0 = 


1L5 

L6 

04 


‘ Because ol the paucity of suflloicntly compgrable data, no attempt has been made 
to take cognisance of price eliangee prior to 'World War, i.e. internal purchasing power 
was considered more or less stationary, with changes deemed comparativciy insignifleant 
for the general purposes at hand. The figures for each year -were divided by the index 
number of wholesale prices in each country m the same period in order to arrive at pounds 
of Pre-War purcliaslng power. 

’ In the case of France the fiscal year refers to oolendav year the major piortion of 
which falls within the fiscal years of other governments, i.e in the fiscal year 1902-3 
the comparable fiscal year taken for France is the calendar year 1902. 

“ In the calendar year 1921, which in this table would correspond to the fiscal year 
1921-22 of other countries, per capita expenditures on the pre-Wnr purchasing power basis 
were £15 '8. 

* Fiscal year 1903-4, 

The figures given above generally inciude Central, Provincial or State and iocai 
Governments as far as possible. All conversions from ofie cilrroncy to another have been 
at par of exchange. 












1 Excludes su’bsiaies paid by the Dominion to the States. . ’ E.xcliides Commonwealth subsidies to States. 

® Excludes special expenditure recoTerable irom Germany. 



CussmciTroH op E-evesub 

Gross Eeventje o® the Umited Kingdom (in Millions op Pounds) classtfled 
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^ Estimates, Great Britain and KdrthemYreland only. 
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TABLE 

CLAaaiwcATioit 


RUVENtTH OF THE GoVEKlSTMENT OF lUDlA 

(111 Thousands of Rupees 


^cada of Iteveiiuo. 

18(1 W2. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

1891-92. 

1001-2. 

X9L1-12. 


A. Tax IlBsenm. 







I. 

Direct— 








Land revenue . 

10,01,80 

20,52,03 

21,94,80 

28,06,68 

27,39,80 

31,14,70 



46-2 

41'0 

29-0 

20-9 

28-3 

25-1 


Income fox 

2,05,17 

82,62 

63,68 

1,05,28 

2,05,40 

2,47,93 


Provincial rates . 


. 

2,89,66 

3,50,28 

1,55,77 

82,30 


Tributes from States . 

r 7R27 

74,40 

70,69 

77,00 

87,63 

80,26 



22,75,54 

22,08,95 

26,08,72 

29,80,74 

81,88,60 

86,34,18 


r- 

61-5 

44-1 

.ll-S 

33-8 

32-9 

28-6 

II. 

Indirect- — 








Opium .... 

0,35,03 

0,25,30 

0,80,24 

8,01,24 

7,27,80 

8,94,19 


Sait .... 

4,56,33 

6,96,66 

7,37,66 

8,03,02 

8,00,90 

5,08,08 


Dxciao . . . 

1,78,62 

2,36,01 

3,43,73 

6,11,73 

6,11,60 

11,41,40 


Ciistoina .... 

2,86,10 

2,57,60 

2,36,14 

1,70,13 

6,74,95 

9,70,29 


itomps .... 

1,60,32 

2,47,02 

3,38,14 

4,20,22 

6,16,96 

7,22,27 


Jiiglatratuin 



28,47 

89,08 

46,94 

06,88 



17,26,80 

22,64,19 

26,09,28 

28,12,92 

33,09,05 

43,03,77 



30-2 

46-3 

35 2 

h’O 

34-7 

34-0 


Total ta.x rovonua . 

40,00,03 

44,73,14 

62,78,00 

68,02,66 

06,67,65 

78,37,05 



00-a 

80-4 

00-7 

05-1 

07-0 

03-1 


B. Nail-Tax Rmnue. 







Ill, 

Governraont or public under- 








taldng.s — 








Hallways .... 


26,04 

10,88,66 

10,03,80 

16,08,86 

23,83,70 


Irrigation 

, 

47,16 

1,47,95 

2,27,20 

3,70,00 

6,07,01 


Other puhlio works 

68,80 

0,20 

54,08 

57,73 

32,84 

49,04 


Posts and telegraphs . 

47,71 

1,04,03 

1,41,93 

2,36,67 

3,43,00 

4,83,26 


JUnt .... 

38,07 

0,02 

7,00 

21,00 

83.31 

66 08 


I-oroats .... 

26,77 

60,10 

87,40 

1,49,00 

1,73,00 

2,02,83 


Stationery and printing 



6,78 

8,34 

0,40 

14,63 


Solentillo and imsoellaneous 



13,01 

0,02 

80,26 

89,89 



1,7A41 

2,47,74 

16,40,46 

27,02,72 

20,013)9 

89,16,40 




6'0 

20-6 

SO'S 

27-6 

Sl-5 

IV. 

Receipts from social services — 








Education 

CdS 


48,03 

21,17 

10,35 

30,84 


Public health 


. , 

4,03 

0,31 

8,28 

10,03 



4,23 


22,00 

27,48 

24,03 

40,87 



01 . 


0-3 

0’3 

0-3 

0-3 

V. 

Other sources— 








Interest .... 

0.41 

30,32 

00,86 

87,94 

1,10,80 

2,17,31 


Military receipts 

1,12,24 

1,14,13 

4,69,93 

1136,20 

1,68,73 

2,01,46 


Exchange .... 


137 


3,16 

3,82 

15,85 


Superannuation . 


08,27 

87,81 

30,16 

28;96 

30,22 


Kiscolianeous 

1,07,65 

70,06 

1,82,49 

1,48,95 

1,43,23 

1,06,31 


Total non-tax revenue . 

2.29.20 

2,90,14 

7,21,00 

3,81,45 

•1,61,64 

6,31,15 



5-2 

_ 6'0 

9-6 

4-3 

4-0 

5-1 


Grand total .... 

44,04,80 

60,11,02 

76,08,60 

89,14,31 

96,94,81 

124,25.37 



100-0 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO-d 


a Induflod la land lovonue. 


b Included under MlaeoHaneous. 
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XIII 

OTT EEVEHtnil 


(CBOTEAL AMD PrOVINOIAL) CLASSmBD 
and ill Percentages.) 


1013-li. 

1914-16. 

1915-16. 

,1910-17. 

1917-181 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1020-21# 

1021-22. 

32,08,74 

31,83,23 

33,04,67 

33j0fl,19 

32,41,09 

( 

31,63,49 

33,91,49 

31,97,48 

34jOT,44 

25-1 

26-2 

20 1 

22*5 

19-2‘ 

17*1 

17*2 

15-5 

17-2 

2,92,54 

3,05,51 

3,13,62 

6,fl5j96 

9,40,22 

11,03,77 

23,20,78 

22,19,28 

26,11,63 

27,03 

6,82 

0,28 

4,*/l 

4,20 

4.20 

6,36 

0,33 

a 

92,53 

91,47 

91,37 

91,86 

89,05 

• 89,15 

03,29 

01,21 

87,21 

30,20,81 

36,80,03 

37,15,84 

39,68,71 

42,81,26 

44,20,61 

‘58.10,91 

65,14,30 

60,86,18 

28-3 

29-6 

29'4 

27‘0 

25-3 

23-9 

2D‘4 

26*8 


2,43,73 

2,35,83 

2,87,03 

4,74,00 

4,61,84 

4,93,37 


3,53,41 


5,16,80 

5.86,62 

6,47,14 

7,23.94 

8,24,92 

0,41,70 

B.74.79 

6,76,45 


13,34,15 

13,28,53 

12,94,83 

13,82,38 

15,24,26 

17,33,63 

* 19.25.94 



11,33,73 

0,52,08 

8,81,08 

12,98,88 

16.56,49 

18.18.10 

22,48,83 

31,89,86 


7,97,74 

7,62,31 

8,16,04 

8,06,60 

8,59,13 


■rnuilERl 

■illHMilliKl! 

llJi)-12 

77,84 

72,79 

77,83 

83,09 

79.14 



HntKHSC^j 

"ITs.so 

41,03,99 

39,38,10 

39,02,95 

48,26,79 

•54,04.78 


64,04,41 

74,71,08 

74,43,86 

32-1 

32 3 

30'8 

32*8 

32-0 


82*4 

36-2 

■HI 

77,24,83 

75,24,19 

76,18,79 

87,95,60 

90,86,03 

100,90,10 

122,15,32 

129,86,38 

135,30,04 

00'4 

018 

60'2 

59'8 

57-3 

64-6 

61-8 

•C8*0 

60-7 

26,43,85 

23,69,87 

20,90,67 

31,97,07 

80,21,26 

87,44,84 


25,01,45 

16,23,00 

7,00,07 

7,02,16 

7,10,80 

7,73,34 

7,69,68 



8,79,65 


44,80 

43,2,3 

45,61 

40,41 

48,64 

62,15 

65,40 

70,10 

73,70 

6,30,78 

6,39,66 

5,68,12 

0,26,19 

0,92,50 


9,20,62 



60,98 

10,42 

16,29 

1,03,48 

77,61 

2.74,02 

2,67,99 

73,48 

4,87,42 

3,34,48 

2,07,10 

3,11,10 

3,70,02 

4,09,69 

HQDfEl 


6,41,43 

6,83,29 

14,01 

14,04 

13,37 

14,41 

14,11 

18 05 


21,40 

22,80 

43,11 

40,70 

50,04 

61,51 

80,33 


96,23 

94,32 


43,77,98 

40,28,72 

44,17,02 

61,93,03 

67,04,12 


50,67,84 

61,40,92 

40,39,68 

34'3 

33'1 

34'9 

86'3 

33*8 

33-7 

30-2 

26-0 

22-9 

37,19 

39,94 

44,20 

44,74 

48, o3 

46,65 


64,01 

61,01 1 

12,05 

12,71 

13,70 

17,37 

19,24 

21,71 

24,18 

34.26 

28,10 

49,24 

62,05 

67,90 

02,11 

07,20 

87,36 

72,78 

88,27 


0*4 

0'4 

0’4 

0-4 

0>4 


0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

2,02,82 

1,53,50 

1.64,46 

1,70,48 

3,26,52 

5,74,41 


3,67,60 


2,Q6,.16 

2,06,21 

1,86,26 

2,36,39 

2,68,07 

3,62,60 

4,06,24 


8,06,94 

17.9G 

26 

11,14 

10,71 

4,71,78 


b 

b 

b I 

31,02 

31,99 

32,08 

32.98 

31,90 

32,57 

34,30 

35,53 

67,01 1 

1,71,78 

1,81,14 

], 73,73 

2,00,37 

3,64,68 


8,06,03 

13,61,10 

9,42 87 1 

6,20,03 

5,73,10 

, 5,07,07 

0,66,93 

14,41,95 

20,85,89 



20,26,62 

4-9 

4-7 

4-5 

4'5 

,8-5 

11-3 

iumgn 

11 6 

■msui 

127,81.08 

121,73,00 

126,62,01 

147,07,67 

168,89,36 

184,88,68 

197,48,60 

200,15,73 

202,70,26 

lOQ'O 

/ 

lOO'O 

loO'd 

100-0 

1009 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


a The working expoasos have been liioludecl to got the figures in a line with the previous year’s figures. 
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TABLE 
Pkovihcial or 
Gross Bevenue of the Provinoiai. 


(In Thousands of Rupoos 


^ Heads of Hevcmio. 

;j891-02. 

1001-2. 

j 1911-12. 

1013- U. 

A. Tax Beeenue. 

1, Direct— 





Land revenue . 

2,72,20 

3,76,26 

3,24,61 

3,58,16 

Income tax 

„ 17,03 

X8,G0 

27,07 

33,.16 

rrovlnclal rates 



. . 

Tributes from States 


r • 

3,6’l',6-l 


Total direct tax revenue^ 

2,89,23 

3,94,70 

3,d'i,61 

Percentage . 

71 6 

70'8 

49-7 

40.4 

II. Indiroet — 





Opium .... 


■'82 



Salt .... 

57 



Excise . • r • 

26,64 

26,84 

2,o'2,94 

2,2'2,50 

Customs 

40 

1,00 

Stamps .... 

40,86 

47,05 

38,32 

44,40 

i t Eeglstration . 

2,60 

2,97 

7.43 

8,28 

Total indirect tax revenue 

70,16. 

78,18 

2,48,69 

2,75,27 


17-3 

15-2 

85-1 

34.7 

Total tax revenue 

3,59,3!) 

4,72,07 

6,00,30 

0,66,88 

'o 

88-8 

02 0 

84.8 

84.1 

H. Non-Tax Revenue. 

III. Government or public under- 
takings— 





Railways 



l‘8',70 

2'2‘0f> 

Irrigation 

17 

30 

Other public works . 

7,B1 

6,23 

7.06 

7,06 

Posts and teiegtaphs 

6 


Mint .... 

. , 




Porosts .... 
Stationery and printing . 

16,42 

11,00 

48,31 

ri' 1,03 

66 

67 

1,22 

1,13 

Sclcntlflc and mlscollaneous 
Total Government under- 

33 

33 

1,18 

1,40 

takings . 

25,14 

19,62 

71,67 

83,67 

IV. Receipts itom social servioo — 

6-2 

3'8 

lO'l 

lO'O 

Education 

2,80 

3,00 

4,64 

6,53 

Public health , 

1,13 

U)9 

2,44 

2,78 

Total. 

3,03 

4.90 

6,08 

8,31 

Percentage . 

1-0 

1-0 

I'O 

1-1 

V. Others — 





Interest .... 

2,83 

3,35 

11,03 

14,22 

Military receipts 

Exchange 


'a, 10 



Suporannuatioii 

2,36 


■3,88 

Miscellaneous . 

11,30 

11,31 

14.77 

16,43 

Total others 

10,05 

10,76 

29,22 

33,ij3 

Percentage . 

4-0 

3'2 

4-1 

4-2 

Total non-tax revenue . 

46,12 

41,27 

1,07,77 

1,25,41 


112 

8-0 

16-2 

IS'O 

Grand total .... 

4,04,01 


7,08,07 

7,92,29 

r 

r 

100-0 

c r 


lOO'O 

lOO'O 


' Laiul revenue wns divided between the Central and Provincial (lovernmentf 
Hence the sudden Inci^ase In the (Igures for 1021-22 ns cOmpared with tlve previous 
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I'HE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE 


TAB1J5 
I’hovinwal OB 
Gross IGsvjsmob ob thj! J’uoviscial 
{In Thousands of KiipoeB 


Meads of RovcnuB. 


A. Tax lieiieilue. 

I, Direct, — 

land revenue . 
Income tax 
Provincial rates 
Tributes from Htates 
Total . 


ir.II. Indirect — 
Opium . 
Salt 

liixcwe. . 
Customs 
Stamps . 
IteRlstrntlon 
Total . 


Total tax revenue 


B, Non-Tax Rerenue. 

III, Government undertakings — 

Hallways 

Irrigation 

Other public works . 

I'oats and telegraulia 
Mint .... 
Forests .... 
Htationery and priiiliiig , 
Miacelltttioous and scientlfle 
dopurtmeuts 
Total .... 

IV. Beoeipts from social services— 

JJdiicatlon 
Public health . 

Total .... 

V. Others — 

Interest .... 
Military recciDts 
Exchange 
Superannuation 
IVilsccIiancous . 

Total .... 


Total non-tax revenue 
Grand total . 


^91-02. 


1,49,.51 
.. 8,08 


55-0 


1. 18 
30,30 
3.5 
50,01 
0,17 
88,l>li 
;30-8 . 

2,40.85 

85-8 


1,61 

1,82 


10,04 

01 

1,00 

22,08 

8-0 

1,33 

81 

2.14 

0-7 

• 43 


33 

14,97 

15,73 

6-5 

40,86 

14-2 


2,87,70 

lOU’U 


1001 - 2 , 


2,01,09 

14,34 


2,1.1,43 

57'3 


1,03 

35,17 

04 

05,70 

7,25 

1,10,10 

2B'3 

3,25,59 

80'0 


1,83 

1,80 


12,72 

89 

5,57 

22,07 

C-0 

2,14 

1,20 

3,34 

O'O 

2,30 


00 

21,23 

24,25 

66 

50,20 

13-4 


3,7r),.85 

iUO'O 


1911-12. 


3,11,32 

10,03 


3,27,35 
40 7 


1,50,32 

03,03 

20,58 

2,34.53 

33-4 

5,01,88 

80-1 


5,5,87 

2.71 


41,00 

1,04 

0,.t2 

1.07.73 

lO'l 

3.23 

1,27 

4,60 

0-0 

4,43 


' 87 

21,92 
27,21 

1.30,44 

lO-O 


7,01,32 
UlU 0 


1913-14. 


3,15,78 

18,74 


3,3I„52 

441 


1.82,50 

70,81 

23,59 

2,70,90 

3(l-0 

0,11,51 

80'7 


57,0(1 

3,32 


42,0(1 

1.83 

0,72 
1,10,43 
14 '0 

3,11 

1,92 

6,03 

(b7 

4,55 


90 

24,00 

30,47 

4-0 

1,45,93 

lfl’3 


7,57,44 

HIO’O 


^ I'and revenue was dl'/idetl between tiro Central and ProvUroial Governments 
Hence the suddon maease in the flgtfres for l‘{;2i-a2 as tiumparud witlr the pfevloua 




APPENDIX 


XVII 

State Beventje 

Govebnment op Madbas olassipibd 


and in Percentages.) 


1914-15. 

1916-16. 

1916-17. 

1918-19. , 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22^ 





' 



2,87.44 

20,14 

2,95,48 

20,37 

2,99,04 

30,05 

2,92,86 
40,25 , 

2,98,70 

53,47 

2,89,91 

69.07 

6,07,48* 

30,89 

3,oV,58 

■10-6 

3fl6,85 

41 1 

3,29,09 

41-4 

3,33,11 

38-1 

3JS2‘,20 

36-0 

3,69,88 
• 36*5 

0,47,37 

63 0 

1,83,00 

1,76,59 

1,86,01 

2,32,22 

2,68,07 

2,7'!',78 

4.88,17 

69,49 

22,43 

2,76,01 

36 3 

75,51 

23,38 

2,74,48 

35-7 

77,96 

24,70 

2,83,66 

36'3 

82,20 

27,38 

3,41,80 

?9-0 

94,08 

33,24 

3,95,39 

40-5 

00,11 

30,69 

3,92,58 

39-8 

1,89,86 
32,56 
7,10,58 
^8-8 • 

5,82,69 

76-0 

6,90,33 

76'8 

6,17,75 

77'7 

6,74,91 

77-1 

7,47.66 

76-5 

7,52,46 

703 

13,67,05 

U2-.1 

66,03 

4,09 

67,55 

0,03 

65,39 

6,13 

57,36 

5,19 

62,23 

5,22 

69,68 

19,14 

1,24,54 

6,63 

80,42 

1,27 

41,07 

1,24 

46,96 

1,23 

47,91 

1,68 

62,34 

1,46 

68,81 

1,60 

48,67 

1,47 

0,88 

1,09,69 

J4'& 

12,84 

1,18,73 

16'5 

16,84 

1,23,66 

16'5 

18,10 

1,30,13 

14-0 

23,39 

1,54,64 

16-8 

26,40 

1,61.63 

16-4 

17,00 

1,98,11 

i6’4 

3,23 

1,62 

4,76 

0’6 

3,10 

1,39 

4,49 

0-6 

8,64 

1,59 

6,13 

0-7 

3,80 

3,82 

7,62 

0'9 

0.07 

3,38 

9,45 

I'O 

10,60 

8,16 

18,76 

1-9 

7,23 

3,86 

11 ,08 

0 0 

4,43 

4,62 

4,83 

4,00 

4,99 

6,36 

6,20 

1,05 

54,84 

60,32 

8-0 

1,21 

48,42 

64,16 

1,27 

42,26 

48,30 

6-1 

1,80 

65,27 

01,07 

7-1 

1,99 

68,78 

05,76 

0-7 

V,76 

56,57 

63,68 

6-4 

■3,74 

-3,69,41 

-3,69,47 

-29’7 

1,74,76 

23'i 

1,77,37 

23-2 

1,77,04 

22-3 

1,99,72 

22-9 

2,27,85 

236 

2,33,96 

23-7 

-1,60,28 
-12’ 4 

7,67,36 

lOO’O 

7,67,70 

lOO'O 

7,94,79 

lOO'O 

8,74,03 

100-0 

9,77,50 

100-0 

9,86,42 
IQO 0 

12,07,57 

1000 


prior to 1981-22. Since 1921-22 it is an entiiroly«proVincial head ot revenue, 
year. " * * 
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TABLE 

PeOVCNCIAL OB 

Qkoss Eevenite op the Peovinoiae 


(In Thousands of Rupees 


r- Heads of Kevenuo. 

f391-S2. 

1901-a- 

1011-12. 

1913“! 4. 

A. Tax Bevenm^ 





L Direct — 




2,14,62 

Land revenue . 

1.14,02 

21,54 


2,54,42 

Income tax 


27,88 

33,10 

Provincial rates 

45,25 


40,57 

1,31 

Tilbutea from States 



3,22,87 

48-8 

2,40,02 

40’1 

Xotal 

1,80,81 

31-3 

1,03,93 

33’2 

■‘ll. Indirect— 





Opium .... 

l‘,ll 








lii.'fcisc .... 

27,83 

76,13 

1,46,71 

1,6^80 

Cuatoms . ^ . 

57 

2,66 



Stamps .... 

1,13,25 

1,42,54 

81,09 

1,00,55 

IlegIsUatiou . 

Total .... 

6,67 

8,35 

12.98 

20,10 

1,19,43 
25-0 ' 

2,28,67 

46'4 

2,40,38 

SO'3 

2,83,00 

45'6 

Total tax revenue 

8,30,24 

.3,02,00 

6,68,26 


r 

67-2 

79’0 

S6’l 

S5'7 

B. Non-Tax Boveiiue. 

IIX Government undortaWngs — • 

1,00,40 




Hallways 


, , 

, . 

Irrigation 

26,38 

24,53 

16,80 

4,00 

other puhlio works . 

4,05 

4,84 

0,10 

0,00 

Posts and telegraphs 

Mint .... 
Forests .... 


3,96 


lV,22 

10,10 

Statiohory and printing . 

1,67 

1,39 

1,24 

1,38 

Scientide departments 

Total .... 

1,90 

2,76 

2,40 

2,78 

1,97,31 

34 1 

30,08 

8-1 

37,86 

6-7 

30,62 

4-9 

IV. Hecolpts from social services — 





Education 

1" 6,05 

7,06 

6,82 

8,n 

Public health . 

1.47 

2,08 

3,38 

4,20 

Total .... 

V. Others — 

7,42 

1-3 

0,13 

1-9 

10,20 

1-6 

12,31 

2-0 

Interest .... 

1,18 

ii,31 

7,20 

4,30 

Military receipts 


Exchange 



. 


Superannuation 

1,27 

71 

60 

39 

Miscellaneous . 

40,68 

47,62 

42,92 

41,17 

Total .... 

43,03 

7-4 

61,64 

10-4 

50,78 

t-T 

45,80 

7-4 

Total non-tax revenue 

2,47,70 

42>8 

1,00,66 

20-4 

98,83 

14-9 

88,70 

14-3 

Grand total .... 

5.78,00 

lOO'O 


m 

0,21,41 

lOO'O 


* Xand leyonue Tyas dh'lcM''l)etwcf!)n the Santral and Provincial GovcriSfients 
Hence the sudden iaorcaac in the flguios for 1921-22 as comEared'-with the previous 














APrEiNiJlA 


D41 


xvm 

State Revenue 

Govebitment oe Bengal classified 


and in Pei'oentagea.i 


1011-16. 

1916-10. 

1016-17, 

% 

1918-19. j 

1910-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-^. 

1,66,18 

34,92 

1,70 

1,86,02 

80,13 

2,84 

1,65,02 

84,28 

1,36 

1,67,87 

1,12,01, 

1,12 

1,70,01 

1,73,09 

1,12 

1,71,18 

2,10,64 

97 

3,01,89 ' 
93,00 

i,9Y,ao 

30-8 

2,04,09 

32'2 

2,60,65 " 
87-8 

2,81,10 

38'0 

3,44,82 

40-9 

8,88,79 
• 45-0 

3,04,89 

40-7 

1,63,76 

1,61,40 

1,44,44 

1,70,64 

1,81,40 

1.90,68 

1,8^01 

i ,0' l ,34 

18,13 

2,73,22 

43'9 

1,12,19 

20,36 

2,83,05 

44-7 

1,20,70 

21,49 

2,80,09 

43-3 

1,24,83 

19»18 

3,20,05 

,43-4 

1,50,29 

26,67 

3,67,35 

42-4 

1,41,16 

26,84 

8,64,67 

42-2 

2,73,84 

26,48 

4,82,33 

67-1 

4,66,02 

74'7 

4,88,04 

7 fl '9 

5,37,34 

81-1 

0,01,76 

81-4 

7,02,17 

83-3 

7,63,10 

87-2 

8,77,22 

.103-8 

■* 

3,95 

7,09 

4,79 

0,10 

6,02 

8,67 

6,51 

0,79 

6,20 

7,10. 

0,00 

7,08 

1,68 

11,80 

5 76 

13,04 

1,60 

6,33 

30,01 

6 .q 

11,40 

1,33 

7,00 

30,83 

4'8 

13,39 

1,60 

13,77 

42,85 

0'6 

19,44 

1,78 

16,32 

52,79 

7-2 

20,51 

1,93 

22,18 

67,92 

0-9 

2Y,8B 

2,06 

11,97 

40,60 

6-7 

1^90 

3,70 

17,85 

59,83 

7-1 

8,47 

3,96 

12,42 

2'0 

8,87 

3,60 

12,47 

2'0 

9,47 

4,68 

14,05 

2-1 

9,83 

4,23 

14,00 

1-9 

9,96 

4,92 

14,88 

1-8 

li ,10 

6,31 

10,41 

1-9 

10,66 

6,71 

10,30 

10 

4,14 

4,04 

0,49 

6,62 

0,12 

0,44 

4,21 

"69 

1,09,02 

113,76 

18-3 

'66 

98,08 

1,03,27 

10-3 

"69 

61,00 

08,08 

10'3 

"65 

64,14 

70,41 

9-6 

*’ 6 
60,62 
67,19 
80 

”50 

37.43 

44.43 
5-2 

' 2,11 

-1,16,24 

-1,08,92 

-12-8 

1,67,08 

26-3 

1,40,67 

23-1 

1,24,98 

18-9 

1,37,20 

18-0 

1,39,99 

16-7 

1,10,40 

12-8 

-32,73 

-3-8 

6,22,10 

lOO'O 

0,34,01 

lOO’O 

6,62,82 

100-0 

7,30,01 

100-0 

8,42,16 
100 0 

8,68,86 

100-0 

8,44,49 

100-0 


prior to 1021-22. Since 1021-22 It is an entirely * prdVinolftI head of revenue, 
year. *» 
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TABLE XIX 

The Beedbk op Taxation 
Taxation bepobb and aweb the Wae 
(In other Oountriils) 


Cduntry. 


Tax Eovenua. 

Increase Per Cent 
over 1913-14 in 


H 

Poat-Waf 

Year.' 

Increase 

Per 

Cent. 

Cost of 
Living. 

Whole- 

geale 

Prices. 

Tlio United Eingdom — 







National . 

£ zniilioiis 


• 718* 

340 

74* 

59* 

Local ^ . 


02-6 

197 » 

113 



Total . 

„ 

266-7 

916 

268 



India — 

Central and Provincial 

Rs. Groroe 

77-25 

136-30* 

76 

63' 

85' 

Local* . ’ . 


7*17 

11-63* 

62 



Total . 


84'42 


• 74 



Canada— 

Dominion . 

S millions 

127 


138 


• 

65'* 

Provinces . 


20 

46* 

126 



Local .... 


50 

116“ 

130 



Total . 

n 

197 


144 



Australia— 







Coniinonwealth 

£ millions 

10*6 

49-7 

199 

42’^ 

Earn 

States 


, 6-3 

17*8“ 

183 

.. 

Local .... 


4-0 « 

11-8 »* 

196 


, 

Total . 

11 

28*9 

79-3 

196 

. . 

. 

Now Zealand — 







National . 

It 

6-9 



46’" 

76 >" 

Local .... 

2-2 

4-1“ 

86 



Total . , . 

It 

8 1 

19-7 

143 



The United States — 







Federal 

$ millions 

872-4 

3208” 

377 


63 >• 

State .... 

ii 

300 0 •* 

875“ 



, , 

Local .... 

1219-8“ 




, , 

Total . 

„ 

2108 2 

0478 


.. 

. . 

Franco — 







National . 

Fr, millions 

3813 

IBSSO;*’ 

SIS 

231“ 

319“ 

Local .... 

It 

1} 

1360 

It.TA.ItM 


, , 

, , 

Total . . . 

6103 

19830 

283 


. . 

Gormany — 

Gold marks 
millions 






National . . 1 



-■ 



Japan — 

National . 

Yen millions 

400-3 

*842-9" 

110 


03 *> 

Local .... 


178-5 


124 


, , 

Total . 

II 

678-8 

1343-3 

132 


•* 


' BBveDiie from ratea, toUa, dues, and duties (excludes Government contributions). 

‘ 1923-24. 

“ 1921-22 for England and Wales, and 1918-19 for Scotland and Ireland. 

* Board of Trade Index Number Average for 192a. * 1921-22. * 1920-21. 

’ Lsbour Office Index Number Average for 1922. * 1921-22. • 1919-20. 

1919-10. Tbe total receipts in 1916-16 were nearly equal to those in 1913-14. 

“ 1910-20. 

Half of the tax revenue for 1919-20 has been taken, as exact figures were not available. 
*> Average for 1022. " 1921-22. " 1020-21, 

'* A third of the figures for 1920-21 has been taken, as exact figures were not available. 
'I Averages lor 1922. ” 1022-23. “ 1921-22. 

Averages lor 1923. *' 1922. “ 1913, 

1920 (Taxation and National Income — ^Bulletin No. 65 of the National Industrial 
Oonforonce Board — New York, IJ.S.A.). Mi. ** 1920, iiiW. 

’* .forages for 1922 Bureau of Xaboqr Index Numbem. 

1923 Statislique aMrale de la Frame, January 1921, p. 161. 

*• Three times th3 figure for 1913 was taken, cf. Mconmtet, 16.3.24. 

*• Averages for 1928. , •* Budget Estimate, 1921-25. . ’* Estimates 1921-22 

** IQW-Zl, Financial and JJIconomvs Annual of Japan (Ffnmce Department, Tokyo), 
1021 , *’ See note 17. 
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TABLE XX 

Thb Buedbs nir Taxa.tiom 
Pbh Caiuta Taxation before ahd after tbu War 

t 

(In various Countries.) 


r 





Taxation pet Head. 



Country. 

Ourroncy 

^ Pre-War Years 

r 

Post-War Years. 

1 

^ Country 

Tn 

Currency 

of 

Country. 

In 

Sterling. 

in 

Currency 

of 

Country. 

In 

Sterling. 

The Unltcil Kingdom — . 

r 


£ s. 

d. 

■ 

£ s. 

d. 

JJatloaal .... 

£ 

3E5 

3 11 

0 

15-0 

15 18 

0 

liOcal .... 

Total 


2'01 

2 0 

2 

4'10 

4 8 

2 

X 

6-S6 

6 11 

2 

20-08 

20 1 

2 

India — 








Central and provincial . 

Eupees 

S-12 

0 4 

2 

5-65 

0 7 

6 

XiOCftl .... 

Total 

Canada — 

0-8 

0 0 

6 

0-48 

0 0 

7 


3-i2 

0 4 

7 

8-OS 

0 8 

0 

Dominion 

Dollars 

IC-flU 

3 S 

2 

80 46 

7 0 

0 

ITovinoial 


.•TO 

0 12 

6 


1 1 

0 

bocal ... 

Total ... 


0-0 

1 8 

5 

19-2 

2 14 

5 


20-5 

5 D 

0 

54-75 

10 4 

6 

Auatralin — 








Oonimoinvoaltli 

£ 

■ SAO 

3 S 

0 

9-02 

9 0 

4 

.State .... 

»» 

T-ao 

1 0 

0 

3-21 

B d 

0 

Local .... 

Total 

00 

0 18 

0 

2-17 

2 3 

8 

» 

B'OO 

6 12 

0 

14-40 

14 8 

0 

The Union of South Africa — 








Union .... 
I’rovlnces 


» !•« 

1 9 

n 

3*5 

Z 10 

0 


OYt 

0 4 

0 

0-69 

0 11 

0 

Local .... 

Total 


0'20 

0 4 

0 

0-88 

0 7 

8 


1'89 

1 17 

0 

4-47 

4 0 

6 

Xeiy Zealand — 








JTatJonal .... 

„ 

5’6 

6 10 

0 

12-40 

12 '8 

0 

tiocal . . , . 

Total 


8’33 

3 6 

H 

2-00 

2 0 

0 

»> 

r 8’83 

8 10 

8 

14-40 

14 8 

0 

United States of America — 








Federal .... 

Dollars 

0 -a 

1 7 

n 

32-70 

0 Id 

0 

States .... 

„ 

■ 2-8 

0 11 

7 

8-04 

1 16 

0 

Local .... 

X 

11-17 

2 0 

0 

24-48 

5 0 

7 

Total 

France-— 


20-27 

4 6 

0 

66-10 

18 12 

1 

National .... 

Francs 

84-6 

8 7 

0 

408-8 

6 IS 

2 

Local .... 


84-1 

1 7 

n 

102-0 

3 10 

0 

Total 

Germany — 

»» 

118-8 

4 14 

0 

506'8 

7 8 

2 

National .... 

Gold marte 

81-8 

1 10 

8 

81-34 

4 1 

4 

Japan — 








National .... 

Yen 

7-60 

0 16 

4 

16-06 

1 10 

9 

Local .... 


8-84 

0 0 

0 

8-94 

0 18 

8 

Total 

J' M 

10-84 



1 2 

1 

24-00 

2 9 

0 


N0TE.^riie9e flguroB haxo boon airlved at trom tho tax lovonuo Ct vailoua oountiioB 
glvon in Table XXI. 

' Uoi the years please %£et to the tootnotos to Table XX!!? 
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TABLE XXI 

The Bukden or Taxation 

Peu Capita Taxation in vabious’ Countries allowinq foe PricbsI 


(Adapted from Taxaitoti and Nat^fnal Income — ^Bulletin No, ^ of tho 
National Industrial Conference Board* New YorkI U.S.A.) 


Plsoal 

year.* 

United 

Eliigdom. 

United 

States. 

France. 

Itoiy. 

» 

Germany. 

Japan, 

India. 


, £ 

£ ’ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-03 

4-8 

3-6 

3-4 

2*0 

2 - 4 * 


0-3 

• 

1912-13 

6-4 


4-4 

2-6 

3-8 

1-1 

0-3 

1913-14 

6'6 

Wm 

4-6 

2-6 

' 4-0 

1-2 

0-3 

1914-16 

5'9 

4-9 

3-9 

2-1 

4-1 

1-2 

-- 0-2 

1916-16 

6-4 


2-7 

1-8 

2-6 

1-1 

0-3 

1916-17 

7-9 

4-0 

2-4 

1-8 

2-7 

1-0 

0-3 

1917-18 

7-3 

6-4 

2-1 

1-4 

5-0 

0-8 

0-3 

1918-19 

8-6 

6-6 

1-8 

1-6 

4-2 

0-9 

0-3 

1919-20 

9-2 

7-1 

2-0 

’ 1-6 

3-9 

0-9 

0-2 

1920-21 

9 - 6 ^ 


3 - 1 * 

1-6 

4-0 

M 

0-3 


^ Because ol the paucity ol sufllclently oomparablo data, no attempt has been made 
to take cognisance of the price changes prior'\o the World War, i.e. internal purchasing 
power was considered more or leas stationary, with cliangcs deemed relatively insigniflcant 
for the general purposes at hand. The figures for each year were cUvlrlocl by the Index 
number of wholesale prices in each country In the same period In order to arrive at pounds 
of pre-War purchaaiug power. 

^ In the ojise of Prance, the flsral year refers to tJio calendar year the major portion 
of which falls within the fiscal yeais of other goveruracuts, i.o. in the fiscal year 1902-3, 
the comparable fiscal year taken for Franco is 1902. 

“ Fiscal year 1903-4. 

* In the calendar year 1921, wlilch in this table corrcBponds to tho 1921-22 of other 
countries, tho per capita taxation on a pre-War piircluislng power basis was £5'0. 

Tho above flgiires generally include Central, Provincial or State and Local Governments 
as far a.s possible. Tim conversions from one currency to another have been at par of 
exchange. 
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TABLE XXII I 
Tub BunfiisN oir Taxation 
Taxation in India 


Tear, 

Taxation. 

Per Capita Taxation. 

Cuutral and 
Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 

Central and 
Proviiidnl. 

Local. 

Total. 


1000 llB. 


1000 Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 


1891-02 

68,02,01 


02,02,04 

2-0 

0-2 


1001-02 

06,57,55 


71,13,66 

2-8 

0-2 


1911-12 

78,87,00 


86,74,05 

8'2 

0'3 


1913-14 

77,24,82 

8,47,62 

85,72,44 

3'2 

0-3 

3'6 

1014-16 

75,24.20 

8,78,01 

84,02,21 

3'1 

0-4 

8'6 

1915-10 

76,18.70 

9,10,40 

86,38,10 

8’1 

• 0’4 

8'5 

1910-17 

87,06,49 

0,04,48 

98,60,07 

3'(\ 

0*4 

4’0 

1917-18 

90,80,03 

0,04,80 

100,80,83 

3'9 

0'4 

4’3 

1918-10 

100,00,14 

10,62,07 

111,40,11 

4.1 

0-4 

46 

1010-20 

182,15,82 

11,10,70 

13.1,32,11 


0-6 

ff’4 

1920-21 

120,86,38 

11,08,48 

14J,48,81 

6-3 

0'6 

6'8 

1921-22 

136,30,04 

& 

1 

O-O 

1 

1 


Not availablo. 
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Tile various currencies iiave iieea convrarted into sterling at par of exchange, e.ff, §4*S6'7"=£l, or 25-22,5 Ft «=£l 
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TABLK XXVIII 

Ratio or Dkijt to OaDiNABsr Revunue 


Covmfcrles. 


Pro-War Year, 
1813 - 14 . 


Poat-Wur Year. 
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TABL^-; XX ix 

The Buhmm ov Uedt 
. * 

iioroiw'ioH oif Bxi’enhittob on Debt Sebvioes to Total 
OBHINABY ]fXPEN»ITUH.E 


*■ Country, 

Pre-Wiit Year, 
1913-14. 

Post-Wnr Year. 

Percentages. 

Year. 

Percentages. 

Groat Britain , . 

r 

12-2 

1923-24 

39'0 

Indial,,. 


12-2 

1921-22 

16-0 

Canada “ . , 


1O'0 ’ 

»> 

33'6 

Australia ® . 


.* . 

1922-23 

23-8 

Now Zoaland 

. 

23-0 

Tl 

33’8 

South Africa 

• 

38-8 

1020-21 

28-(i 

The United States ‘ . 


3-2 

1921-22 

44-2 

Branoo .... 


13'6 

1924 

63-8 

Germany 


7-3 

1922-23 

13'0 

Belgium 

, 

27-1 

1923 

31'8 


■ 

3‘C'l) 

1021-22 

184 


■ 

Not sviailablo 

1923 

10‘6 


■ 

20-0 

1022-23 

21-8 

.Sweden .... 

, 

.8^d 

1923-24 

12-2 

Norway 

, 

12(6 

>? 

114 

Switzofland , 


■8'9 

1924 

.38-6 ' 

Netherlands . 

• 

164 

(T; 

1023 

30-6 


‘ Central and l^rovincial. 

’ Dominion and? I’rovinees, 

• Commonwealth and Slates, 

• federal. ■ , 











TABLE X^X 

I’Al'MlSifTS Dtrjs AnJSUAIJjIT bit (JrBAT BrIT/UN on AoCOUNI OI' 1)J3JJT 

TO THIS United States •’ 


(In Dollars — 000,000 omitted.) 
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Abateiiionts, British income tax, 241- 
242, 270-73; India, 257 
Ability, subjective and objeotiye, 163 ; 
as measure of taxation, 163-04, 
165-66 

Absorption, theory of incidence, same 
as diffusion theory, 185-87 
Aooounta, inetliod of keeping, in 
Pranoe and other countries, 53, 605 
Accruals, system of accounting by, 5G3 
Aoworth Committee, on. management 
of Indian railways, 78-80, 428-29. 
See Railways 

Adams, H. C., classification of public 
expenditure, 49 ; olaasifioation of 
public revenue, 115 ; on Corpora- 
tion tax, 332 ; on accruals, 563 ; on 
Oomimttee of Ways and Moan.s, 572 ; 
on deficiency bills, 606 ; place of his 
work in financial literature, 18 
Administration, cost of civil, 60-61. 

See Financial administration 
Administrative control, 668, 606 
Ad valorem, definition of, 364 ; duties, 
306, 363 

Agricultural income of British India, 
139-41 

Agricultural land, taxation of, 140-41 
Afcbar, land revenue administration 
of, 219 

, Alcazar do Arriaga, single direct tax, 
177 

American revolution, legend of, 679. 
See United States 

Amusement tax, 167, 397, 398-400 ’ 
Annual rental, as basis of land taxa- 
tion, 446, 447 

Annuities, borrowing upon, 476 
Anson, 667, 674, 687, 503 
AijJik'ipatory fund, doflnition ofi 469 
Apportioned ta«, 208, 231 
Appiropriation Act, 673 ; absence of, 
in India, 677 


Appropriation Report, 608 
’Appropriations in U.S.A., 690 
Argentina, external loan in, for de- 
vftlopinent) 479 

Armaments, expenditure for the wain- 
tenaiico of. 66 

Army, abolition of purchase of com- 
missions iji, 593 

Asquith, Mr., Budget of 1907, 73 
Assam, land revenue settlement, 222 
Assessment, British income tax, basis 
of, 270-77; method of, 249-63; 
India, income tax, ^267 ; land 
revenue in tomporaiy settlement, 
222 

Assessment, special, 113, 327 : Selig- 
man on the characteristics of, 
113-14 

Assessment, triple, 240, 266 
Audit, definition of, 4, 699 ; objects 
of, 609 ; report, 608 ; in U.S. A., 608 
Auditor-General, 608 
Augustus, on inheritance tax, 290 ; on 
land tax, 209 

Australasia, land tax in, 213 
Australia, amusement tax in, 308, 399, 
400 ; excess profits tax in, 339 ; 
excise duty in, 380 ; federal and 
provincial revenue, 162 ; federal 
income tax in, 263-64, 277 ; inherit- 
ance tax in, 296, 303-4 ; land tax in, 
213-14 ; old age pension in, 74 ; 
veto in, 691 

Austria, capital levy in, 642 ; external 
loan to re-establish national cur- 
rency, 479 

Avebury, Lord, diffusion theory of 
taxation, 180, 186 

Bagehot, lAdam Smith characterised 
* as one of the most unbusinosalike of 
men, 14 ; gn the Ungfish Constitu- 
tion, 681 
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Balfou]?t aohorao of grant-m-aid to 
local bodies, 4(iP 

Bank of England, cuatodian of Go vom- 
nient funds, 602-3 ; origin of jniblio 
debt in tho advances of, 408 
Bank of France, Napoleon on, 605 
Barbados, oatoto dnty in, levied bj* 
the Estates Duty and Absentees 
Act of 1896. 316 
Barnes. 666 

Bnstable,*Eoonomies and Finance, 6 ;* 
olaasilieation of public ravonuo, ‘116 ; 
canons of taxation, 127-3^ ; capital 
and rovonuo oxpondituro, 90-91 ; 
direct and indirect tax, 116; place ^ 
of his work in financial literature, 
18 ; non-ooonomic expenditure from 
income, 90 • * 

Beauftiont, Moreau de, 122 
Beocaria, 40 

Belgium, octroi in, 437 ; succession 
duty in, 319 » 

Benoiic»al improvements, 216 
BenofloiaVrates, 446 
Bonefioiarios, tax on, 291 
Bonolit, as canon of oxpoiidilure, 40- 
41 ; as inoesure of taxation, 103 
Bengal, amusomont tax in, 399 ; land 
rovonuo sottlomont in, 221 ; refusal 
to vote Budget in, 694 
Berlin, munioipal constitution of, 442- 
443 ! taxation of sita value in, 467 
Bernouilli, law of utility diminishing 
in inverse ratio to moans, 104 • 

Bettarmont ohorgos, 327 
Betting, taxation of, 396-08 
Bihar and Orissa, land revenue sottle- 
ment in, 210, 217, 221, 222 
Bismarck and the Budget, 693 
Blaokott, Sir Basil, on unproduotiv<!“ 
expenditure, 91 ; on tho Financo 
Committoo, 668 

Blaokstonc, on origin of public debt, 
408 ; on property of public creditor, 
470 

Bombay, agricultural wages and tho 
value of agricultural products in, 
216-17 ; debt of tho city of, 406-67 ; 
entorbainmont tax in, 164 ; land 
revenue sottlomont of, 222, 224 j 
soiling, mortgage, and lotting voluo 
of land in talukas of, 227 
Bonds, tax on, 166 

Bonus shares, tax on, 206 • 

Borrowing, poouliaritios of public : (1) 
temporary requiromoHs, (2) omor- 
genolos, (3) public works in now 
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countrios, 470 ; roeiiriotions on, 9, 
114. /See Debt ami J’ublic debt 
Bowley, method of calculating national 
inoonio, 4U9 

Bryce, Lord, on veto in U.S.A., 692 
Budget, annual voting of, 683 ; con- 
I tents of, 663 ; definition of, 653 ; 
oSects of tlio monsoon on, 6li() ; 
execution of, 698 ; extraordinary, 
667 ; Ginwala’s cntioi.sm of Indian, 
6 ; prepataftoii of, 657 ; roapprii- 
jiriations in, 690 ; refusal to veto, 
093 ; roquisitus of, 664 ; Kcrutiny of, 
10, 443 ; separation of railway from 
tho State, 432-33 
Building land, taxation of, 450 
Buildinjf rent, inoidoncos of tax on, 198 
Bullion, for currency purpose, 469 
Burko, on tho execution of tlm Budget, 
690 

Business tax, 401-2 

Cadastre, 209 ; in India, 224 
Canada, corporation tax in, 333 ; cx- 
eftc tariff in, 380 ; oxpondituro fur 
education in, 06 ; export duty in, 
363 ; inhoritanoo tax in, 303 ; in- 
Doino tax in, 203; iiroferential and 
reciprocal tariff in, 303 ; protootivo 
tariff in, 302 ; powers of tho two 
eliarabcrs in, 674-76 ; ratio of debt 
to rovonuo in, 400 ; sourcos of 
rovonuo for federal ond XJrovinoial 
govornmont in, 161-62 ; vote in, 
091 j voting of tho Budget in, 674 
Canals, 420-26 

Canard, diffusion theory of taxation, 
186 

Cannan, canons of taxation, 122 ; on 
ropaymont of debt, 532 
Canons of taxation, 123-28 
Cape Colony, succession duty in, 305 
Capital, moaning of, 131 ; taxation of, 
292-93, 631, 539 ; ohjootions to, 646 
Carlyle, “hooka aooomplish miracles”, 
14 

Carvor, minimum regrogaion as a prin- 
,oipIo of taxation, 164 
Castloreagh, on critorion of relative 
taxable oaiiaoity, 148 
Central ProvinoDS, refusal to vote 
Budget in, 694 

Centralised system of govornmont, 
aijjVanlagos of, 83 m • 

Certainty, as canon oP taxation, 123, 
120.27 • 

Gortifioation, 691 
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Ceylon, estate duty in, 314-115 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Budget, .“P3, 671 
Chiottgo, property tax in, 448-49 
China, excise duty in, 387 ; land tax 
in, 233 
Cicero, 4 

Cliff-Lealio, criticism of Rioasdo’s ' 
abstract jnotliod, 184 
Cohn, contributions to finance, 21 ; 
olassilication of phbSc expenditure, 
47 

Cologne, taxation of site value in, 467 
Commercial activities of the State, 419 
Commercial documents, duty on, 394 
Commission, Royal, on income tax, ' 
243, 2GC,^ 269 ; on double taxa- 
tion, 173 ; Inter-state Commerce, 
238, 431 

Committee, Geddes (Great Britain), 6, 
20-31, 60-37 ; Inchoape (India), 6, 
31, 68 ; Aoworth (India), 78, 80 ; 
Select (Great Britain), on taxation 
of 1906, 241, 266 j Emance, of the 
League of Nations, 172, 176;'Col- 
ivyn (Great Britain), 484 j Taxation 
Coramitteo (India), Preface and 404 
Commodities, inoidonoe of tax on, 
189-91 

Common benefit in public expenditure, 
48-49 

Commons, House of, powers of, 687 ; 

on Budget estimates, 664 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, bis 
functions, 33, 698, 600 
Conforenoe, International Shipping of 
1921, 171; Brussels Knancial, 100, 
lO-l, 102 

Congloton, Lord, on overgrowth of 
public expenditure, 16-17. See. also 
wider Parnell. 

Conjuncture gains, taxation of, 169 
Consolidated fund, 33 ; origin of, 68’4 
Consolidated fund services, 33 
Consumption tilxes, 823-26 
Convenience, as canon of taxation, 124 
Conversion of debt, 531, 633, 636 
Corporation tax, basis of assessment 
of, 334-86 ; in Great Britain, 333 ; 
in IJ.S.A., 331-32, 336 ; in Switzer- 
land, Germany, Canada, and Mani- 
toba, 333 

Corparationa, privileges of, 332 

of service, as inoasuro of distribu- 
Ron of tax? 163 ^ 

Council of State, 677 ^ruling on initia- 
tion ol money bills, 682 


Gours des Oomptes, Fisk on, 066 ; on"* 
extraordinary Budgets, 567 
Crown property, 21 2 
Curzon, Lord, estimate of per capikb 
income of British India, 14i 
Cu.sSsoma, economic considerations con- 
, corning, 349-62 ; forms of, 364-66 ; 
percentage of, to total, 364 ; in 
England, 367-62 ; in India, 367-71 j 
in Australia, 303-64 ; in Now 
Zealand, 365-66 ; in Souj^h Africa, 
366-07; in U.S.A., 372-74 ; in 
Japan, ^74-76 

Czeoho-Sibvakia, capital levy in, 643 

Dadabhoy Nacroji, estimate of per 
capita income of Biitisb India, l4l 
Bottd-woight debt, definition of, 475 ; 

not a creation of wealth, 471 , 

Death duties. See under Estate duty 
and Inheritance tax 
Debt, amount of world, 465-66 ; ex- 
ternal, interest on, paid to foreigners, 
61 ■ 62, 470, 476 ; for tlevelop- 
ment, 479, 486 ; direct and in- 
diroot burden of, 483-86 ; internal, 
for productive purpMea, 479 ; in- 
terest on, rodistribi™d within the'* 
country, 470, 474, 483 j its effect on 
distribution, 483-84 ; methods of 
estimating burden of ; (1) total nom- 
inal capital of different countries, 
480 ! (2) per capita, 480-81 ; (3) 
ratio of, to national inoome, 481 ; 
ratio of, to revenue after the War in 
Great Britain, United States of 
America, France, Italy, Germany, 
India, Canada, and Japan, 486 ; (4) 
proportion of annual expenditure 
on, to total revenue, 482 j national, 
meaning of, 467 ; origin of, 468 ; 
points of difference between public 
and private, 469 ; productive and 
unproductive, 476 ; principles of 
flotation of, 477 

Dooentralised system of government, 
ad'vantagas of, 83 

Defence, central subject, 84, 85 ; cost 
of, 60, 63-58 

Deficiency Bills, in United States of 
America, 660 ; Adams on, 566 
Deficit, avoidance of, in Budget, 46 
Degressive taxation, definition of, 163 
Deisvativo revenue, 116 
Diffei’cntiation, expressions used in 
different-joouutriea to indicate dis- 
tinction between earned and un- 
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' eamoo’ inoomo, 208 ; objection to 
the term tincfirnod incoaie by tbo 
Royal ConiTnission. of 1920, 2G8 ; 
deduction of onc-toiith of earned 
income in Groat Britain, 2(59 
Diffiision theory of taxation, 185-87 
Iliooletian, reorganisation of land r 
revenue, 210 

llireot tax, definition of, 118-10 ; false 
notion of a balance bulweeii, and 

indirootrtax, 100-61 
Distribution of tax, theories of just : 

(1) cost of service, objeeiion, 103 ; 

(2) bonelitj objection, I’OS ; (3) 

ability or faculty, 103-06 

Dog tax, 323 

Domain, 116 ; the basis of public 
revenue in early history, 41>5 ; 
grad^ial diminution of, land as a 
source of revenue, 41 7 ; revenue 
from State, in Great Britain, Prance, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, Inc^a, 417-18 
Donations, examples of conscionco 
money' in Great Britain and eon- 
science fund in the United Stales of 
America, 114 

Double taxatifjji arising from ooonomio 
solidarity of nations, 170-7f ; prin- 
ciples of taxation aooordiiig to 
origin and rosidonoe, 171 j methods 
of avoiding, 172-77 

Earned inoomo, distinguished from 
unearned income by the Eiiiaiico 
Act of 1907 of Great Britain, 241 ; 
objection to its dillotoutiaUon from 
unearned income by J. S. Mill, 267 ; 
deduction of one-tenth to arrive at 
the assessable income, 270 
East India Company, oritioisin ol the 
administrative function of, by 
Adam Smith, 36 

Economic rout, often mixed up with 
other forms of inoome, 197 
Economy, as a canon of ex^ienditure, 
42-43 ; as canon of taxation, 124-26 
Economy and retrenchment, moaning 
of terras, 29-30 ; Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditure in Great Britain 
and the Indian Retrenchment Oom- 
mittao, terms of referonoo, 20-31 
Edgeworth, doctrine of maximum 
saoriflee, 164 

Eduoation, in England, logislation'for, 
64-60 J expenditure for, 66 j per- 
centage of illiteracy, in the 
United States of Amorica, appro- 
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pi'iation of land for, by tho'Govorn- 
inoiit of the United States of 
America, 419 ; iu India.dpercentago 
of literacy, (iB ; want of primary 
education, 68 ; per capita expendi- 
ture for, 09 : position of the 
Dominions concerning, 66-67 

Einairdi, Prof., Senator, 172 

Elasticity, as a oharactoristic ul good 
revenue system, 109-10 
' Emerson, 666 

Enlcrtaiiiment tax, defliiiticm of, 309 ; 
cxcmiition of, lor iihiliinthrojiio 
purposes, 400 ; progrosaivo rates of, 
400 : problem whether it is por- 
' nmnent or temporary, 399 ; revenue 
from, HI Groat Britain, Australia, 
Bombay, 399 

Equality or oquitv, as canon of la.xa- 
tion, 123, 126 

Essen, taxation of site value iu, 457 

Estate duty, one of the two sources 
from which death duties in Great 
Britain are collected, 297 ; rates of, 
in Groat Britain, 301. Bee Death 
duties 

Evasion of tax, 168, 278-82 ; Pareto’s 
law and, 282-87 

Excess mineral rights duty. Groat 
Britain, 330 

Excess profit tax, charged on profit 
above a standard rate of trading 
oonoerna and not of individuals, 336 ; 
in the Btate of Georgia during the 
Amerioan Civil War, 335 ; objoc- 
tioiiB to, 330 ! standard of excep- 
tions in Great .Britain, 337-38 j in 
New Zealand, 339 j in the United 
States ol America, 340-41 j under 
the Government of India Act of 
1910, 339-40 

Excise, articles suitable for duty, 377 ; 
■ early history of, in Groat Britain, 
377-78; reforms of Pitt,- Huskissoii, 
and Gladstone, 379 in Australia, 
880-81 ; in Oanadu, 380 ; in China, 
387 ; in Erance, 386-8^ ; in India, 
381-86; in Italy, 386-87 ; in Japan, 
3S7-89 ; as indirect tax, 110; 
statistics of roveuuofroin, in difforeiit 
oounlrioB, 376 

Expendituro, distribution of, botwoon 
central and local Government, duo 
to lustorioal conditions, 82, 
general oonsiderations- in the AHs- 
tributioii of, $.4-80, 88 ; poroentage 
of ooatrnl, provincial, and local, in 
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difftOont countriofl, 84 ; votable and 
iion-votablo, 685. See Public ex- 
pcnditiwo 

Export duty, inoidenco of, 194 ; 
gonorally unpopular as handicapping 
the homo producer, 360 
External loan, direct and indirect 
burden of, 483-86 ; for development, ’ 
479, 486 ; interest on, 470, 476 
Extraordinary Budgets, 667 

4 

Family Budgets, oolleotod by the 
Labour OlHoe, Bombay, 147 
Federal Government, function of 
soourity of, 86 ; sources of revenue 
to, 161, 154, 167-68 « 

Fees, definition, 11.3 ; dilHoult to dis- 
tinguish' from tax, 113 ; judioial, 
oommeroial, and other, 393, 394 
Feudal aids, aa a form of land tax, 
210 

Finance, public, and economies, 6 ; 
and statistics, 6-7 ; method of, 7-8 ; 
history of, 11-24 

Finance, public, meaning, 3 ; French, 
German, and Italian equivalents of 
the term of, 3-4 ; main divisions of, 4 
Pinanoo Bill, 676 

Finance Committee, remarks of Sir 
Basil Blackett on, 668 
Flmmoe Minister, absence of, in India, 
687 ; deflnition of, by Low, S64 ; 
qualifloatioiis of, 660 
Financial administration, definition of,, 
663 

Financial department, powers and 
duties of, 668, 690, 606 
Fis^iul period, 661 
Fiscal year, 600 

Forests, policy of Russia oonoeruing, 
417 ; in India, 418 
Fox, on withholding subsidies, 693 
France, amnsement tax in Paris, 157 ; 
annual voting of the Budget hi, 683- 
684; business turnover tax, 166, 
201, 401 ; oontrad revenue heads in, 
prior to 1914, 165; changes between 
191 4 and T 920, 165-66 ; oolleotion of 
Tovemiein, 601 ; conversion of -debt 
in, 536 ; customs in, 372 ; distribu- 
tion of debt between funded and 
floating, as on 31st March 1923, 620 ; 
oxcisa in : (1) those under monopoly 
conditions, (2) ordinary excise 
fiutios, 386 ; extraordinary 'Budgets 
in, 667 ; financial policy of, during 
the War, 623-27 fiscal period in, 


661 ; general inoorae taf in, 156, 
238, 261 ; history of pie-War debt, 
621 -24 ! land revenue in, percentage 
of, to total, 417 ; national debt of, 
from 1713 to 192,3, 620; legislative 
,e.Qntrol in, 607 ; octroi in, 437, 466 ; 
old ago pension in, 74 ; powers of 
the two chambers in, 589 ; jmblio 
debt in 1923, 473 : railways, 430 ; 
ratio of debt to revenue, 466 ; rc- 
fu.sal to vote Budget in^ 694 ; Slate 
moxopolies, 166 ; succession duty 
in, 318 ; statiatios of ordinary 
receip'ffis and extraordinary receipts, 
including mternal debt and external 
debt. 621 

Funded Loan, 476-76 

4 

Geddes Committee, on National Ex- 
penditure m Great Britain, S ; terms 
of reference, 29 ; recommendations 
relating to statistics and prison 
labour,' 30-31 ; examples of re- 
trenchment, 31 ; on exteiJt of bene- 
ficial work of the St3to, 38 ; on 
reduction of expenditure for 
defence, 66-67 

General Property taaf main source 
revenue for State and local autho- 
rities in U.S.A., 164; practical 
working of, 232 

Germany, business turnover tax in, 
401-2 ; capital levy in, 642 ; con- 
stitution of, 669 ; contribution of, 
to financial literature, 19 ; corpora- 
tion tax in, 383 ; distribution of 
revenue between Federal and State 
Governments of, as before tbo Great 
War, 84 ; aa after the War, 1 67 ; 
oxoess pirofits tax in, 336 ; grant 
from State revenue to local revenue, 
459 ; land tax in, 447 ; military 
Budget in, 583 ; octroi in, 466 ; 
partial repudiation of debt by, 639 ; 
public utility enterprises tax in, aa 
a source of local revenue, 466 ; ratio 
of debt to revenue in, 466 ; suecos- 
sion duty in, 318 

Gibbins, efleet of the industrial revolu- 
tion on labourers, 203 

Oiffen, Sir Robert, on incidence of tax 
on property and profits, 180; esti- 
mate- of India’s wealth, 481 noie 

Gi^ts, qiP Bouroe of public revenue, 114 ; 
exemption of, under certain con- 
ditions from taxation under death 
duties o? Great Britain, 300 
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Gimvalii,, criUoiam of Budget with 
rofemico to India, C 
Oladstone, convorsbii of debt by, 036 ; 
on direct versus indirect tax, 342-43 ; 
on financial confuaion resulting from 
a disregard of balance botw(g)n 
income and expenditure, 45-40 ; 
“ good finance consisting more in 
the spending tlian in the collecting 
of lovenua ”, 32 ; on evasion of 
income tax, 280-81 ; on tho income 
tax, lOfl^lO. 239 j on the juittifidi- 
tion of death duties, 291 ; on 
supplsmentary grants, 680; tariff- 
reform of. 364, 369, 370 
Qosolien, oonvorsion of debt by, 636 
Ooulburn, 494 j conversion of debt by, 
634 

Govornmont, olaaaifioation of functions 
of, 45-60 ; initiation of hionoy bills 
by, 674, 580 
Gratuitous revenue, 110 
Great Britain, amusement tax in, 399, 
400 ; Budget in, 667, 603 ; capital 
levy in, jC'Opoaala for, 646 ; oorpora- 
tion tax in, 333 ; oustonis duly in, 
oai’ly history of, 367-00 ; as existing 
at the proseflt time, 300-02 j death 
duties in, oolleotod under (1) estate 
duty, (2) legacy duty, 207-303 ; 
direct consumption taxes in, 323- 
328 i oxooaa profits tax in, 330-30 ; 
fiscal year in, 660-01 ; liouao-duty 
iu, 324-26 J income tax in, history 
of tenths and fifteenths ", 240 ; 
assessed taxes including triple 
assosatnont of Pitt, 240, changes 
between 1804 and 1920, 241-44 ; 
schedules of, 244-49 ; land tax in, 
210 - 13 ; legislative control in, 
007 ; mining in, 420 ; poroontago 
of national and local expenditure, 
83 i percentage of non-tax rovonue 
to total ordinary rovonue, 413 ; 
poor law in, 71-72; post office, 
telogroph, and tolephono in, rovonue 
from, 425 ; powers of the two 
Houses in, 687 ; public debt in, dis- 
tribution of, in the pre-War time and 
at tho prosent, 408 ; history of, 488- 
491 : main features of, in tabular 
form, 489 j railways in, fiscal results 
of, 427 ) sinking fund in, history of, 
491-95; State domains, poi;penl,figo 
of revenue from, 417 ; statisUoa of 
tax lavenuo and non-tax rovonue, 
120 ; unemployment hfiuranco in, 


74 : voting of tho Budget r.i, 671 ; 
War-timo finance of, twoiity-fivo 
votes of cToclitfor, 498: fu^ms of loau 
for, 500 ; main features of, 600-002 
Greece, enpital levy in, 643 
Grenville, Lord, his essay “ on tho sup- 
posed advantages of a sinkingfund,” 

' - 493 
»» 

Iladloy, on certainty as a canon of 
„ taxation, 126^ tho disliuetion 
between direct and indiroot tux, 1 18 ; 
on State versus private iiianagomont 
of railways, 428 

Hamburg, wine collar and apothecary’s 
r shop, as sovoroigii’s source of 
rovomie_j 111 

Hamilton, Alexander, on tho nooossity 
of foreign capital for dovolopmoiit, 
486, 667 

Hamilton, Robert, fallacy of Pitt’s 
sinking fund, 16-10 ; proposal of 
sinking fund of, Dr. Richard Price, 
493 ; Ilia twelve maxims of finance, 
496f97 

Haroourt, Sir William, on death duties 
of Grout Britain, 298-300 
Harrington, on inhoritanco tax, 310-17 
lloarlh tax, 324 

Henderson, ou capital expenditure, 
97 

Henry IV., on the power of tho 
Commons, 687 
^Horodilary obarges, 440-47 
High Commissioner of India, Budget 
of, 600 

Hook, von, oontribution to tho suionoo 
of public linaneo, 20 , 

Holland, octroi, 437 ; sucoossion 
duty, 290, 310 ; sovoroigu’s fund, 
111 

Hopkins, Sir Richard, on capital levy, 
-545 

Hume, 12, 642 

Hungary, capital levy in, 643 
Husldsson, tariff refoi'ni of. 354, 369, 
379 

Hutoheson, on capital le-fy, 542 

Impaot, definition of, 187 

Import duty, popularity of, 360, 362 ; 

iiioidonoo of, 1 02-04 
Imp6t unique (of the Physloorat.s), 13, 
178 

''InohoCpe Committee, 6^ 30, 31, *68? 
See Ifioouomy and rotronohmont 
Inoidenoe of tax, 'definition of, 181, 187 ; 
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on buiWing ront, 108-200 ; on oom- 
motlities, 189-01 ; on interest, 200 ; 
(«l monajjoly, 191-92 ; on profits, 
201 ; on q^asi ront, 201-2 ; on rent, 
106-98 ; on wages, 202-7 ; on 
arliolos of international trado,192-96 

Income, general oharaoterisation of, 
131 ; national, calculation of : (1) 
personal income or aggregate ''in- 
come'' method (example of Great 
Britain), 136-38 ; the produc- 
tion method (oxample of India), 
138-47, 409 

Income tax, abatement in (Grant 
Britain), 241-42, 270-73; (India), 
257 ; basis of asaassment of, 276- 
278; collection of, at tho source, 273- 
275 ; differentiation in, between 
earned and unearned, 268-70 ; ex- 
emption limit in, reasons for, 273 ; 
graduation in, meaning, 162, 266 ; 
methods of effecting, 266 ; criticism 
of Gladstone and Jlill, 207 ; based 
on the principle of diminishing 
utility, 267 ; percentage to total 
tax revenue in difieront countries, 
237 ; Boyal Commission, terms of 
reference, 238 ; in Groat Britain, 
239-63 ; in British Dominions, 203- 
256 ; in India, 266-68 ; in United 
States of America, 268-60 ; in Japan, 
260-01 ; in France, 261 

India, agricultural inoomo of British, 
for 1920-21 and 1921-22, 139-41 ; 
constitution of, 670 ; Budget in, 
preparation of, 657 ; voting of, 
670; customs duties ! history (1) 
up to tho year 1801, 307 - 68 ; 
(2) 'free trade period (1862-1916), 
308-09 ; (3) War and post-armis- 
tioo period, 309-70 ; (4) period 

beginning with the year 1922, 370- 
371 ; of customs tariff, forms of,, 
364-60 ; death duties in the Moghul 
period, 306 ; .possible methods of 
levying, 308-14 ; debt in, history of 
conversion of, 606-8, 636 ; ratio of, 
to revBnuo,->466 ; in tabular form, 
611 ; imoduotive and unproduolive, 
472 ; excise, 381-86 ; excess profit 
tax, 339-40 ; forest, 418 ; income 
tax introduced by James Wilson 
in 1860, 256 ; Act 11. of 1886 and 
Act XJ. of 1903, 266; at present 
’governed by Income Tax Aott(Aot 
No, XT.) of ’1922, 256; graduation 
in, 267 ; local finanne, 439 ; Initia-, 


tion of money bills in, 682 ; land 
tax, 216-31 ; legislative coii^rol in, 
607-8; iion-agriouitural income of 
British, 143-46 ; octroi, 390-91 ; 
poll tax, 322 ; percentago of non-tax 
revenue to total revenue, 413 ; 
irftgation, 422 ; postal, telegraph, 
■’ and telephone services, net revenue 
from, 426 ; preparation of the 
Budget, 667 ; railways : fiscal 
^ result of, 427 ; management of, 428- 
429 ; Reparation of railwa'J' budget 
froln general, 433 ; ntpee loan and 
.sterlmg Ji»an in, 612-13 ; sources of 
central and provincial revenue, 152- 
, 163 

indirect lax, definition of, 117-19; 
case for, 346 ; imposition of, general 
considerations for, 347-48; regres- 
sive nature of, 347 ; percentage to 
total tax revenue in different 
oounlries, 344-46 

Inheritanco'*tax, 170 ; argument for 
and against, 291-93 ; genor*l prin- 
ciples of, 280-92 ; llignaua’s scheme 
of, 293-94 ; whether the tax should 
be levied by the Federal or State 
Government or by JpSth, 204-97 ; 
in Great Britain, 207-303 ; m 
Dominions, 303-6; in India, 306- 
314 ; in Crown Colonies, 314-15 ; in 
United States of America, 310-17 ; 
in Japan, 317-18 ; in France, 318 ; 
in Germany and other oountrioe, 
’ 318-19 

Irrigation, as a source of public 
revenue, 422 

Italy, capital levy, 542 ; contribution 
of, to the soionoe of public finance, 
22-23 ; excise duty, 386-87 ; public 
♦ debt as on 30th April 1924, 627 ; 
State monopoly, 348, 376, 386 ; 
octroi, 348 ; statistics of public 
debt of, 628 ; succession duty, 319 

Jack, estimate of cost of consumption 
in Bengal, 147 

Jamaioa, succession duty in, 316 
Japan, business tax, 401 ; extra- 
ordinary Budget in, 607 ; excise 
duty, 387 ; income tax, 260-61 ; 
inheritance tax, 317-18 ; land 
revenue, 230-31, 234-36 ; local 
finance, 440 ; publio debt, liistery 
,j of(*63C(*; ratio of, to revenue, 488 ; 
statistics for 1914-23, 629 ; tariff 
system, 3'i*4-75 
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Jolinaon, on excise, 378 ; definition of 
Bocohd marriage, 6C8 
Judiciary, control by, COG 

ICIingenborg, forests and olaypits as a 
source of local revenue, 456 

Labour Party, on capital levy, 640 " . 
Land revenue whether rent or tax, 210 
Land tax, characteristic of, 208-9 ; in 
Eome, early history, 209-10 ; ia 
EngliCid, history, 210-12 land tax 
and SchoduloB A and B of iucomo 
tax, 212 ; in Australia and Now 
Zealand : general features, 213-14 ; 
in India, percentage to total agri-, 
cultural produce, 216 ; systems of 
land revenue settlement : (1) jpor- 
manent settlement, ' 220-21, (2) 
temporary settlement,- 222-24 ; rates 
of assessment per acre in different 
provinces, 220 ; statistics of laud 
revenue with reference ■■‘o permanent 
andftomporary settlement, 227-28 ; 
in UnPed States of America, 231-32 ; 
in China, 233-34 ; in Japan, 234-36 
Legacy duty, 302-3 
Legislative Assembly, 677 ; rnling on 
initiation of expenditure, 609 ; re- 
fusal to vote Budget in, 694 
Legislative Council, ruling on votable 
and non-votable expenditure, 536 ; 
ruling on initiation of money bills, 
688 i refusal to vote Budget in, 594 
Legislature, powers of, in tJnitoa 
States of Amerioo, 678-79 ; control 
by, 607 

Ijeroy-Boaulieu, arbitrariness of pro- 
gressive taxation, 167 note ; in- 
tention of legislation at the basis of 
distinction between direct and in<^ 
dii'ect tax, 110 

List, Friedrich, on protective duties, 
362 

Lloyd George on the debt of bel- 
ligerent countries, 465 
Loan, financial supervision as a cbeok 
on public, 467 j lottery, 490-91 
Local debt, increase of, due to exten- 
sion of administrative functions, 460 
Lottery, monopoly of, 380 j taxation, 
398 ; loan, 490-91 

Madras, thirty years’ term of land 
revenue settlement, 222* t& 
toddy, 382 

Magna Oharta, ancient end equitable 


duties and the old cuRl")ms, 210 ; 
restriotions on land tax, 210, 672 
Mansfield, Lord, cliflusiun theory of 
taxation, 181, 185 

Marshall, estimate of economic wealth 
of a nation from the aggregate 
national income multiplied by the 
average income, 142 ; inheritance 
Ziix, objections to, 292 ; on the 
function of analysis and deduction 
in economios,^8 ; on tho temptation 
of oxaggorating tho eoonoinio evils 
of tho iiroseiit age and ignoring 
those of the past, 23-24 
Mase-T)ari, 102 

May, Sir Erskine, on land revenue of 
Groat Britain at tho end of William’s 
reign, 417 
Mazzola, 162 

MoCullooh, J. R., 16, 17 ; justilioation 
of loan for national seourity, 94, 471 ; 
on capital levy, 642 ; on the true 
nature of tho siuldng fund, 648 
McKenna, RightHonourableE., on the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain, 
iBa 

Meston, Lord, on the revision of land 
revenue sottleinont in India, 230 j 
on certification, 696 
Mexico, national railways of, 430 
Mill, J. S., olaBsiiication of iiublio ex- 
penditure as necessary and optional, 
60 ; on tho equality of tax, 164 j 
inoidonoo of tax on wages, 206-6 j 
direct and indirect tax defined, 117 ; 
progressive taxation, objections to, 
107 

Mineral rights, duty on, 212 
Minimum consumption, 132-43 ' 
Minimum saorifloo, as a doctrine of 
taxation, 164 

Minimum subsistonoe, moaning of, 132 
.Mobility of capital and labour, as a 
condition in tho shifting of tax on 
oonimodities, 189 , 

MoUien, le bon, appreciation of 
W ealth of Nations, 14 
Monopolists manipulate the output 
-so as to yield the highest revenue, 
191 

Monopoly, State, 370, 386-80, 421 
Monopoly gains, tax on, 169 ; in- 
oiclenoe, 191-92 

Montesiiuiou, 12, 106 ; cost of defence, 
615? o " 

Moreau de Beaumont,''Adam Smith’s 
inclobtodneseito, 122 
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J ohnaon, on excise, 378 ; definition of 
sooohd marriage, 6(i8 
Judiciary, oontr{)l by, 608 

Klingonborg, forests and claypita as a 
souroo of local revenue, 456 

Labour Party, on capital levy, 640 
Land revenue whether rent or tax, 216 
Land tax, ebaraoterietio of, 208-9 ; in 
Rome, early history, 209-10 ; in 
EnglfC^d, history, 210-12 land tax 
and Schedules A and B of iucomo 
tax, 212 ; in Australia and Now 
Zealand : general features, 213-14 ; 
in India, percentage to total agri-, 
cultural produce, 216 ; systems of 
land revenue settlement: (l)jior- 
manent settlement, ' 220-21, (2) 
temporary settlement,- 222-24 ; rates 
of assessment per acre in different 
provinces, 228 ; statistics of land 
revenue witli referenced permanent 
and, -temporary settlement, 227-28 ; 
in Uni*ed States of America, 231-32 ; 
in China, 233-34 ; in Japan, 234-35 
Legacy duty, 302-3 
Ijegislative Assembly, 677 ; ruling on 
initiation of expenditure, 509 ; ro- 
fusal to vote Budget in, 694 
Legislative Council, ruling on votahlo 
and non-votnblo expenditure, 638 ; 
ruling on initiation of money bills, 
683 ; refusal to vote Budget in, 604 
Legislature, powers of, in United 
States of America, 678-70 ; control 
by, 607 

Leroy-Beaulieu, arbitrariness of pro- 
gressive taxation, 167 «o<e ; in- 
tention of logislation at tbo basis of 
dislinotlon botwoon direct and in'-' 
direct tax, 110 

List, Friedrich, on protective duties, 
362 

Lloyd George on the debt of bol- 
ligorent countries, 465 
Loan, finanoial supervision as a cheek 
on piiiblio, 467 ; lottery, 400-91 
Local debt, increase of, due to exten- 
sion of administrative functions, 466 
Lottery, monopoly of, 386 ; taxation, 
398 ; loan, 490-91 

Madras, thirty years’ term of land 
revenue seUlement, 222" tiCx on,^ 
toddy, 382 

Magna Charta, ancient end equitable 


duties and tbo old customs, 210 ; 
restrictions on land tax, 210, 672 
Mansfield, Lord, diffusion theory of 
taxation, 181, 185 ^ 

Marshall, estimate of oooiiomio wealth 
of a nation from tbo aggregate 
national income multiplied by tbo 
average income, 142 ; inhoritaiioo 
fax, objections to, 202 j on tbo 
function of analysis and deduction 
in ecoiiomios,^8 ; on tlio toniptation 
of exaggerating the eoonoinio evils 
of tbo present ago and ignoring 
those of the past, 23-24 
Mase-Dari, 102 

May, Sir Erskiiie, on land revenue of 
Groat Britain at the end of William’s 
reigri^ 417 
Mazvola, 162 

MoCullooh, J. R., 16, 17 ; justifloatioii 
of loan for national security, 94, 471 ; 
on capital levy, 642 ; on the true 
nature of the sinking fund, 648 
McKenna, RigbtHonourableR., on the 
taxable capacity of Groat Britain, 
1’36 

Meston, Lord, on the revision of land 
revenue settlement in India, 230 ; 
on cortificatioil, 6i)0 
Mexico, national railways of, 430 
Mill, J. S., olassifioatiou of public ex- 
penditure as necessary and optional, 
60 i on the equality of tax, 164 | 
inoidouoo of tax on wages, 206-0 ; 
direot and indirect tax defined, 117 ; 
progressive taxation, objootions to, 
107 

Mineral rights, duty on, 212 
Minimum consumption, 132-43 ' 
Minimum saorifloo, as a dootrino of 
taxation, 164 

Minimum subsistenoo, meaning of, 132 
.Mobility of capital and labour, as a 
condition in the shifting of tax on 
commodities, 189 , 

Mollion, le bon, appreciation of 
Wealth of Nations, 14 
Monopolists manipulate the output 
-BO as to yield the liigbost revenue, 
191 

Monopoly, State, 376, 386-86, 421 
Monopoly gains, tax on, 169 ; in- 
cidonce, 191-92 

MoiitesipiiBU, 12, 100 ; cost of defence, 
65, « ' 

Moreau de Beaumont, ‘'Adam Smith’s 
indebtednesip to, 122 
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Motor oars/tax' on, 325-26 : statistics 
of, 326 

Munitions levf, 336-37 

Natal, Bucoossion duty in, 305 
National income, relation of. to public 
expenditure, 102-6 ; percentage of 
ordinary expenditure in difteri^rt 
countries to, 103 

Natural liberty, function of the sove- 
reign according to tl»e«yatom of, 36 
Nobenius, 20 

Necessities, avoidance of tax on, 166 ; 

inoidonce of ta.x on, 190 
Now South Wales, betting tax, 397 ; 
death duty, 304 

New Zealand, charitable relief, 72 ; 
death duty, 306 ; excise duty, 380 ; 
excess profit tax, 339 ; inoomo tax, 
264 ; tariff system, 366 
Nicholson, 18 ; on common benefit 
and some special benefit in all kinds 
of pubho expenditure, 48, 49 ; 
publio expenditure on utilitarian 
prmciple, 41 ; publio expenditure, 
olassifioation of, 40 

Non-agrioultural inoomo of British 
India, 144-46 

North, stamp duty upon any receipt 
for any legacy or share or residue of 
the personal property of a deceased 
person, 290 

Northooto, Sir Stafford, formation of 
his new sinking fund in 1876, 
404 

Norway, suooession duty in, 319 

Occasional profits, taxation of, 266-66 
Oooupier, inoidonce of building rent 
tax on, 198-200 
Octroi, 386, 380, 455-66 
Ohio, valuation of real property in, 232 
• Onerous rates, 446 
Opium, duty on, 381 
. Ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
ture, 63 

Osgood, Prof. Herbert, 679 

Paper ourrenoy reserve, 603 
Pareto’s law, as test of accuracy of 
income tax returns, 282-84 
Parliament, financial powers of, 657, 
673, 687 ; ruling on voting of ox- 
^lejjditure, 686 

Parnell, on overgrowth of expSndi- 
turo, 16-17; on scone of expendi- 
ture of Qovemtnonl,37 ; on control 


and audit, 699. See also gindtr 
Congleton. 

Paterson, William, 468 

Peel, tariff reform, 364, 369, 360 ; 

income tax, 240, 241, 249 
Polhavn, conversion of debt by, 633 
Pennsylvania, inhoritanoe tax in, as 
• early as 1826, 290 
Pensions, qualifying age of, 76 ; rates 
of, in Groat Britain, 75 ; whether it 

• should be contributory qr non- 
contribfttory, 76 

Permanent settlement of land revenue, 
220-21 ; “luture solution of the 
problem of, by the introduction of 

* income tax similar to that of Great 
Britain, 229 

Petition of Bights, 673 
Physiocrats, doctrine of taxation,..12 ; 
impot uniqiie, 13, 178 ; produit net, 
13, 123 
Piorson, 23 

Pigou, on capital levy, 639 
Pitt, assessed taxes, 240 ; inoonle tax, 
objections to difiorentiationin, 268 ; 
evasion of, 280; land tax, 211; 
triple assessment, 240 graduation 
in, 266 ; his struggle with Pox, 693 
Plehu, olassifioation of publio ex- 
penditure, 48 ; inheritance tax in 
U.S.A., 296 

Poland, health insurance in, 74 ; 

capital levy in, 643 
Poll taxes, believed to be the earliest 
in origin, 208 ; early history, 320-21 ; 
in U.S.A., 822 ; in India, 322 ; in 
South Africa, 322 ; objeotions to, 
323 

Poor relief, in England, 71-72 ; in 
, Germany, 72; in France, 72; in 
New Zealand, 72 ; no system of, in 
India provision against famine 
relief, 72-73 

Post Office, 86 ; principles of obarging 
revenue, 424 ; functions of, 424 ; 
whether Post Office should produce 
a oonsiderable revenue to State or it 
should simply pay its way, 424 ; net 
revenue from, 426 

Price, definition of, 114 ; relation to 
interest, 471, 486 

Price, Dr. Richard, his soheme of sink- 
ing fund in his treatise on Bevolu- 
tiojiaryt Annuities, 492 
•Pridoanx, Edmund, 423 
Produit nsl, j^3 ; tax on, 123, 182 
Professional earnings, taxation of, 342 
9 -v 
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Profi^is, olomenls of, 201 ; inoidonoo of 
tfix on, 201 ; taxation of excess, 
335-41 

Progressive taxation, doflnition of, 1 62 ; 
supporters among the preoursors of 
Adam Smith, 166 ; objections of 
the classical ocouoinists, 167 ; in- 
creasing popularity since the Great 
War, 167 ; relation to nature of 
income, 168-69; future of, 167,170; 
relation to proportional saorifioft, 
164-66 r , 

Property, movable and immovable, 
298 ; rates on, in JUngland, Wales, 
and Scotland, 446-47 ; in Germany, 
447-48 ; taxation of real, maiir 
source of local revenue in TJ.S.A., 
448 - 49. See General Property 
tax 

Proportional taxation,' definition of, 
163 ; relation to “ equal sacrifice ”, 
166 ; and classical economists, 
166 

ProteStive duties, contrasted ivith 
revenCo duties, 351 ; general ooon- 
omio considerations concerning, 
351-62 

Prussia, fiscal year in, 660 ; pi-oporty 
transfer tax, 448 ; rates on pro- 
perty, 447 ; local income tax, 452- 
464 ; State railways of, 429 ; refusal 
to vote Budget in, 693 

Public debt, expenditure on, 631 ; 
conversion of, 533-38 ; history of, in 
Groat Britain, 488-91 ; in India, 
603-613; in U.S.A., 614-19; in 
France, 619-27 ; in Italy, 627-29 ; 
in Japan, 629-30 : repayment of, 
631 ; repudiation of, 538 ; Prof. 
Carman on, 832 ; A. M. Samuel oip 
632 

Public expenditure, canons of, 40-46 ; 
check on, 32-33 ; compared with 
private expenditure, 33-36 ; ciassi- 
floation of, 47-60 ; distribution of, 
between central or Federal and local 
or provincial Governments is the 
result of historical conditions, 82- 
83 j distribution of Iho main heads 
of, in different countries, 83-86; 
economy and rotrenohment in, 20- 
32 ; from capital, 89-102 ; normal, 
of a country determined by his- 
torical conditions or proitjouq^jlegis- 
lation, 32-33 ; in different countries,^ 
63-64 (table) ; porconjage distribu- 
tion of, in different connlries, 83-84 ; 


percentage of, to natiofral income, 
102-6 ; produolivo and unproduc- 
tive, 102 ; scope of, fi»m individual- 
istic standpoint, 36-37 ; from socio- 
political standpoint, 37-39 

Quasi-rent, tlednition of, 201 note ; 
pincidenco of tax on, 202 

Queen Victoria, on death .duly in 
Great Britain, 298 

Queensland, (f death duty in, 303, 
304 

Quosnay, 13 ; on incidonco of tax on 
land, 182 

Railways, fixing of rates, 431-32 ; 
Intop-Stato Commerce Commission 
on, 431 ; financial results of, in 
different countries, 427 ; State 
management of, Ac worth Com- 
mittee’s arguments for and against, 
427-29 ; m Prussia, 429 ; mileage 
of State - managed, in different 
countries, 428 ; proportion of world’s 
mileage of, in different countries, 
42G ; sojiarato Budget for, 504 

Rato, meaning of, 446 ; on properly 
as a soiireo of local revenue, 
446-47 

Rau, contribution to the seienoe of 
public finance, 20 

Registration duties, 302 

Regressive tax, definition of, 102, 170, 
347 

Religion, oxiiondituro on, in Great 
Britain, 70 ; in Franco, churches 
separated from State In 1916, 70 ; 
Welsh Clm relies Acts 1014 and 
1.020, 70 

Rent, not a faotor affecting price, 190 ; 
taxon, Adam Smith’s theory of, 183; 
Ricardo’s theory, 196 ; inoidenoe of 
tax on, 196-98 

Repudiation of debt, 831, 638 

Revenue, olassiJicatton of, 116-17 ; 
oolleotion of revenue, 601 ; dis- 
tribution of central, provincial and 
local, determined 'by historical 
' conditions, 160 ; distribution of, 
in United Kingdom, 160-51 ; in 
Canada, 161-62 ; in Australia, 162 ; 
in South Africa, 162 ; in India, 162- 
164 ; in U.S.A., 104-65 ; in France, 
166-56 ; in Germany, 167-58 ^ . 

BoVenuo system, ohai;p.otaristioa of a 
good — elasticity, productivity, and 
suffloionoy, 109-io, 126-27 
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Ricardo, 16 ; on inoidonoe of tax on 
rent, 183-196 ; on wages, 184, 205 ; 
on builcUngi'dnt, 198 
Riooa Salerno, contribution to the 
science of public finance, 22-23 
Kioliald, M., 437 

Bignano, Prof., sohomo of inheritance 
tax — making it progressive with 
time, 303-94 
Robinson, 359 

Boino, customs in, 3417';^ land tax in, 
209-10 ; octroi in, 390 ; poll tax in, 
320 

Rosoher, contribution to economic 
science, 12, 20, 21 ; olasaifioation of 
public expenditure, 60 
Russia, State flomaina, 417 ; repudia- 
tion of debt by, 638-39 
Byotwari system, land revenue under, 
222 


Salt, duty on, in England, 379 ; in 
India, 383 ; monopoly of, 383, 386, 
388 ; pur capita consumption of,< in 
India, 383 ; revenue from, in India, 
384 

Salt gabelle, main excise tax in China, 
387 s net revenue from, 387 
Samuel, A. M., on repayment of debt, 
532 

Sanction, as a canon of expendi- 
ture, 43-46 ; administrative, 604 j 
technical, 604 

Say, J. 13., on progressive taxation, 
166 note 
Sohmnllor, 7, 8 
Seotlaiid, poor relief in, 72 
Seligman, characteristics of special 
assessment, 113-14 ; classification 
of public revenue, 116 ; corpora- 
tion tax, 332 ; on certainty in 
taxation, 127 ; on divorce between 
theory and •practice, 17 ; place of 
his work in financial literature, 18 ; 
on succession duty in United States 
of America, ^96-96 
dgwiok, direct and indireot tax 
defined, 118 ; on inheritance tax, 
292 

Single tax, 177-79 

Sinking fund, 16, 93, 426, 470-77; 

history of British, 491-95 
Site ■\«iluo, incidence of tax on, ^0 ; 
taxation of, *03 a souroo of local 
revenue, 467-68 n 
Smith, Adam, burden of indireot taxes. 


161; canons of taxation, 124-25; 
olassifloation of public revenue, 111 ; 
capital levy vermis' taxation, 94 ; 
incidence of tax on rent, wages, and 
in'oflt, 183; on wages, 204; eooixo- 
mi« and fliianee, 6 ; esteem for 
iQuesnay, 13 ; industrial enterprise 
of State, 416-16 ; on inheritance tax, 
290 ; influence of his teaching, 36 ; 
on octroi, 390 ; remarks on physio - 
- cratic doctrine, 13 ; study of 
Montesquieu, 12 ; progressive taxa- 
tion justified, 166 ; scope of publio 
expenditure, 77-78 
Smuggling, 126 

Social services, expenditure on, 64- 
76 

South Africa, enstoms tariff in, 366-67 ; 
excise, 381; income taxed, by 
normal tax, super tax, and dividend 
tax, 264 ; sources of Federal revenue, 
162 

Stamp duties, 392, 393-96; as a 
source of national inoorne, 396 ; 
Stamp, Sir Josiah, analysis of taxes, 
121 ; contributions to the science 
of public finance, 6 ; onJ;he basis of 
assessment of income tax, 277 ; on 
inheritance tax, 293 ; on taxable 
capacity, 132 ; on taxation at the 
source, 274, 276 

Statistics, relation of, to economics, 
6-7 ; use of, in Budget estimates, 
■> 658-67 ; in inoidonoe, 188-89 
Stein, tax as part of cost of produc- 
tion, 186 

Steiiart, James, 11, 12-13 
Stores, audit of, 610 
Stourm, Bend, 661 ; on extraordinary 
-I Budget, 667 ; on British budgetary 
system, 680 ; on ooUeotion of 
revenue, 601 
Straohey, Sir John, 382 
Sully, on rent-farmuig, 601 
Super tax, graduation by, 260, 267 
Supplementary Budget, 560, 665 ; 

Gladstone on, 566 
Supply, Committee of, 672, 676 
Surplus, as canon of expenditure, 46- 
46; taxation of, 327-28 
Sweden, sucoession duty, 310 
Switzerland, corporation tax, capital 
levy in, 643 ; inheritance tax, 319 ; 
^ old^igo pension, 74 

Tableau econotnigue, 13 
Tacitus, on land tax in Rome, 210 
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Tasmfttiia, amusament tax, 398 
Taussig, on characteristics of tax, 
lU 

Tax, absence of quid pro quo in (Taus- 
sig), Hi ; compared with fees and 
prices, 113; compared with '"flues. 
Hi ; definition of, 113 ; double, 
170-77 {see Double taxation) ; direct 
and indirect, 116-17 (see tlicso 
words) ; distribution of, theories 
of, yi3 ; shifting and incideneO, 
tlieories of, 180-94 ; on relit, wages, 
and profits, 196-207,,^ (see these 
words) ; single, as eouree of roveluie, 
178-79 

Taxable capacity, 6 ; definition of^ 
131-32; factors of, 133-36; measure- 
ment of : (1) by personal or aggre- 
gate income method, 136, (2) pro- 
duction method, 138-39 ; of IJnited 
Kingdom for 1913-14, 1921-22, 
and 1922-23, 137 ; (jf India, 146, 
148^ 

Taxatiop, burden of, with reference 
to direct and indirect tax, 100-61 ; 
canons of : (1) equality, 123 ; (2) 
rertainty;, 123-24, 126-27 ; (3) con- 
venience, r24 ; (4) economy, 124-26 ; 
of Bastabla, 127 ; distribution of, 
aocordmg to (1) cost of service, 163 ; 
(2) benefit, 163 ; (3) ability, 103-64 ; 
at the source, 273-76 ; of capital, 
292-03 ; proportional, progressive, 
and degressive (see the terms) * 
Terminal tax, 391 
Tobacco, monopoly of, 386 
Token grants, 690 
Tolls, 425 

Trade and profession, taxation of, as 
a source of local revenue, 464-60 n 
Tramways, in Great Britain, 426 
Transit duty, 349 
Travelling tax, 389 
Treasury, 602 

Turgot, 13-14 ; Adam Smith’s in- 
debtedness to, 122 ; on secondary 
expenditure of Government, 77 

Unearned income, taxation of, 160. 

See Earned income 
Unearned increment, ooonomio and 
administrative diffloultios in the 
taxation of, 328 ; recent movemont 
of taxation of, in land- vidue i:q 
Groat Britain, 328-31 
Unemployment and hotifth insurance, 
74-75 


Unfunded income, taxation of, 168 
United States, audit, 608 ; account- 
ing office, 600 ; appropriations in, 
590 ; Budget and Accounting Act, 
.554, 508 ; deficiency Bills in, 600 ; 
corporation taxes, 331-32, 334-3|i ; 
Budget in voting of, 677-78; dobtrn, 
fconvetsion of, 530 ; quick payment 
of, 531-32; ratio of, to •revenue, 
466, history of, 514-19; excess 
pn-oUt taxf u35, 340-41 ; Federal, 
jirovincial, and local revenue, 
sources of, 82, 154 ; Federal income 
tax, 258-60, 406 ; general property 
tax, 231-32; inheritaiico tax, 296, 
316-17 ; land revenue for education, 
419 r poll tax, 322 ; protective 
tariffs, 372-74 ; real property, assoss- 
monl of, as a source of local revenue, 
448 ; veto powers in, 692 ; views on 
capital levy in, 649 


Vansittart, Mr., modification of Pitt’s 
sinking fund, 493 

Vauhan, on proportional tax on every 
description of income, 177 

Venice, sovereign’s fund in, HI 

Veto, 691 

Vict oria, death duty in, 304 ; betting 
tax in, 397 

Von Hook, oontributinn to the 
Science of Finance, 20 

Von Stein, his work on finanoe, 
20 

Von Tkiinen, theory of natural rate of 
wages, 203 


Wages, iron law of, 203 ; tax on, 343 ; 
inoidonoe of, 201-7 ; as measure of 
capaoitj^ to pay poll tax in Honry 
VIII.’s time, 321 
Wagnor, 20, 21 

Wakefield, on sale" of land in new 
countries, 418 

Walpole, 358 ; oonvoraion of debt by, 
633 ; excise scheme of, 378 
War, expenditure for the preparation 
of, 66; financing of, 94-95; revenue 
oxponditnro for, 90 
War wealth, levy on, 6*17 
Warehouse, 378," 380, 381, 386 
Wa;?hington, George, founder the 
British Empire, 679" 

Ways and M((Jins, Committoo of, 672, 
676 
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■WenHli,"bfltimatcs of, 481 
Weclgcwofld, Col,, on cerlifioation, 596 
Wollesloy, 56« 

Westfield, Sir Jainos. introduood 
notion duty in India, 384 ; oonver- 
aioii of debt by, 53ti 


Wilson, Eight Honourable James, j 
567 ’ 

Window tax, 165, 3S4, 325, 326 


Zejpindari settloiuent, 222, 223 
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